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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


In preptiring the present Edition of this Text-book, I have endeavoured 
to bring every section of it abreast of the onward march of Cleological 
Science. Some portions have been recast or rewritten ; others have been 
largely augmented by the incorporation of the results of the latest 
researches, while between thirty and forty .illustrations have been added. 
As the new material thus supplied amounts to 300 pages, the work 
has now been divided, for more convenient use, into two volumes ; but 
to facilitate reference their pagination has been made continuous. So 
uninterrupted^ however, is the progress of investigation, that since the 
•sheets of most of the liook were successively printed off, various valualde 
memoirs have appeared of which it has not been possible to make use. 

As in previous Editions, copious references have been inserted to 
sources of more ample information in each bninch of the science. A 
detailed Table of Contents for the wiiole work is placed at the beginning 
of the first volume, while the Index of Subjects at the end of the second 
volume has been made as full as the requirements of the student seemed 
to dem^,nd. These requirements have been further kept in view by the 
insertion of numerous cross-references, wliich it is hoped will enable the 
reader more easily to follow up any desired path through the various 
sections of geological enquiry. 

I have to acknowledge with grateful thanks the valuable assistance 
given by Mr. H. Woods, F.G.B., of the Woodwardian Museum, Cam- 
bridge, in the revision of the Stratigraphical Geology, which forms 
Book YI. He has gone through the great labour of checking the 
synonymy of the genera and species of fossils and of bringing it up to 
the present stage of palaeontological nomenclature. 








PBOM THE PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The method of treatment adopted in this Text-book is one which, while 
conducting the class of Geology in the University of Edinburgh, I have 
found to afford the student a good grasp of the general principles of ’the 
science, and at the same time a familiarity with and interest in details of 
which he is enabled to see the hearing in the general system of know- 
ledge. A portion of the volume appeared in the autumn of 1879 as the 
article Geology ” in the En-cydopmdia Britannica. My leisure since that 
date has been chiefly devoted to expanding those sections of the treatise 
wliich could not be adequately developed in the pages of a general work 
of reference. 

While the book will not, I hope, repel the general reader who cares 
to know somewhat in detail the facts and princiiiles of one of the most 
fascinating branches of natural history, it is intended primarily for 
students, and is therefore adapted specially for their use. The digest 
given of each subject will be found to be accompanied by references to 
memoirs where a fuller statement may lie sought. It has long been a 
charge against the geologists of Great Britain that, like their countrymen 
in. general, they are apt to be somewhat insular in their conceptions, even 
in regard to their own branch of science. Of course, specialists who have 
devoted themselves to the investigation of certain geological formations 
or of a certain group of fossil animals, have made themselves familiar 
with what has been written upon their subject in other countries. But I 
am afraid there is still not a little truth in the charge, that the general 
body of geologists here is but vaguely acquainted with geological types 
and illustrations other than such as have been drawn from the at'ea of the 
British Isles. More particularly is the accusation true in regard to 
American geology. Comparatively few of us have any adequate concep- 
tion of the simplicity and grandeur of the examples by which the principles 
of the science have been enforced on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Fully sensible of this natural tendency, I have tried to keep it in 
constant view as a danger to be avoided as far as the conditions of my 
task would allow. In a text-book designed for use in Britain, the illustra- 
tions must obviously be in the first place British. A truth can be enforced 
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luiieh more vividlf by an example culled from familiar ground than by 
one taken from a distance. But I have striven to widen the vision of t . 
student by indicating to him that while the general principles of tho 
science remain uniform, they receive sometimes a clearer, sometimes a 
somewhat different, light from the rocks of other countries than 
If from these references he is induced to turn to the labours of our fcl o 
workers on the Continent, and to share my respect and ^ 

them, a large part of my design will have been accomplished. If, fui t l i , 
he is led to ^udy with interest the work of our brethren across the 
Atlantic, and to join in my hearty regard for it and for them, another 
imirortant section of my task will have been fulfilled. And if in perusing 
these pages he should find in them any stimulus to explore nature for 
himself, to wander with the enthusiasm of a true geologist over the length 
and breadth of his own country, and, where opportunity ofifers, to extend 
his experience and widen his sympathies by exploring the rocks of other 
lands, the remaining and chief part of my aim would be attained. 

The illustrations of Fossils in Book VI. have been chiefly drawn by 
Mr; George Sharman ; a few by Mr. B. N. Peach, and one or two by Dr. 
E. H. Traquair, F.R.S., to all of whom my best thanks are due. The 
publishers having become possessed of the wood-blocks of vSir Henry de 
la Bechets 'Geological Observer,’ I gladly made use of them as far as they 
could be employed in Books III. and lY. Sir Henry’s sketches were 
always both clear and artistic, and I hope that students will not lie sorry 
to see some of them revived. They are indicated by the letter (B). The 
engravings of the microscopic structure of rocks are from my own draw- 
ings, and I have also availed myself of materials from my sketch-books. 
The frontispiece is a reduction of a drawing by Mr. W. H. Holmes, whose 
pictures of the scenery in the Far West of the United States are by far 
the most remarkable examples yet attained of the union of artistic 
effectiveness with almost diagrammatic geological distinctness and accuracy. 
Captain Dutton, of the Geological Survey of the United States, famished 
me with this drawing, and also requested Mr. Holmes to make for me 
the canon-sections given in Book VIL To both of these kind friends I 
desire to acknowledge my indebtedness. 
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I NTRO I) (U IT I ON. 


Geoi.ogy is the sci(3rice whi(’h iiivcnti^atins t,Ii<* liistory of t.lic Harth. Its 
object is to trace tlio pro^rtiHS of oar planet from tln^ carlit^st beginniri^H 
of its BcparaUi existence, through its various sta^cH of j^O'owtJi, (Iowa In 
the pnjsent condition of thirties. rnravellin^4( tin*. conipli(;at(si proi’essiw 
by which each (Continent and country ban he(*n built up, it traces out 
tlic <>ri<^n'n of their niabu’ials and the succesHive sla^^i^s by which these. 
inaUu-ials ha,vc been brought into their pnjsent form ami position, ll thus 
unfolds a vast senes of geographical nwolution.s that have a^lfca-ted both 
land and sea all ov(U‘ the face of tlie glolx*. 

Nor does this science coniine itself merely to elianges in the. inorganic 
world, (biology shows tlnit the priiRent rae(%s of plants and animals are 
the descendants of other and vnuy diOeriuit. ra<*cs that om-e pcoplcil t he 
earth. It t(3achcs tliat there has b(*(*n a progress of tlui inhabitants, as 
well as one of the globe on which they havui dwelt ; (hat each Hncc<‘sHive 
period in the earth’s hisUjry, simu; tlu; irilroduetion of living things, ban 
been marked i)y characteristic tyjies of tin* animal and vegetable king 
doms ; and that, how hnp(;rf(‘ctly soevtu’ thiy may ha.ve hetm pre.Hcu‘v<*d or* 
may bo deciphered, materiais exist for a liistnry <rf lib* upon lUv plam‘t. 
The geographical distribution of existing faiimis and floras is (d’ten ma,de 
clear and intolligilde Iry geologic.al evidema? ; and in a sirrular way, light 
is thrown upon some of the rcurKrtm* pluasris in tlui history of man liiruHcdl’. 

A subjruit so compreliensiv e as this must rerpiire. a* wide and varded 
basis of evidence. One of th(3 characd.m'iHtirts of geology is f.o gather* 
evidence from sourccB which, at first sight, seem far rermrvefl from its 
scope, and to seek aid from almost every otheu* learling brancfi orHcrenee. 
Thus, in dealing with the earliest eondithais of the planrd,, tin* geohjgi.st. 
must fully avail himself of the labours of the aHtnmomm*. \\'liati‘ver is 
ascertainable by telescnrpi*., spe.ct r'ose.ope, or chemical artalyslH, regarding 
the constitution of other }n*avenly InKlies, has a geoh»gical f»<*aring Tin! 
experiments of the physicist, undertaken to chstermine conditioim of 
matter and of energy, may Hometirnes Ire taken as tJn* starting troint of 
geological investigation. The work of the chemir«al lalnnatory formt4 the 
foundation of a vast and incr'easing mas.M of geological impiiry. Trr the 
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botanist, the zoologist, even to the unscientific, if observant, tra\'eller 
land or sea, the geologist turns for information and asHlHlaiic*i*. 

But while thus culling freely from the dominions «d otlnT sfieiM 
geology claims, as its peculiar territory, the rocky framt*w<irk of the git; 
In the materials composing that framework, tlu;ir ocho pi tni l ii in ; 
arrangement, the processes of their fornnation, tlui cliaiigc*.H wfiirli tl 
have individually undergone, and the grami tcnustriul rcitiliif ions 
which they bear witness, lie the main data of geoiogiiml liistorv. I 
the task of the geologist to group these elements in siirh a way flial tj 
may be made to yield up their evidence as to the. rnandi of cvoiiIh in 
evolution of the planet. He finds that they havm in largi! inoas 
arranged themselves in chronological se(juence,— the oldenf lying af 
bottom and the newest at the top. Relics of an aindenl sea floor 
overlain with traces of a vanished land-surface, these are in fiirii rom 
by the deposits of a former lake, above wliieh once nua’a appear prooii 
the return of the sea. Among these rocky rcjcords, Um, bV* tjte lavas i 
ashes of long-extinct volcanoes. The rippie hdt n{)ofi a windy beac’li, 
cracks formed by the sun's heat upon the muddy i>ot,toni id’ a drieil 
pool, the very imprint of the drops of a passing rain-slanvor, ha v««all li 
accurately preserved, and often hoar witnes.s to geograpliiejil coiiflili 
widely different from those that exist wlierci such iin-ykings are t 
found. 

Bat it is mainly by the remains of plants and aiiiinalH imbeddi^s 
the rocks that the geologist is guided in unravelling the 
succession of geological changes. He has found that u emdain orde 
appearance characterises these organic romaitis ; that emih 
group of rocks is marked by its own special typim of lifi; ; that ilum* t % 
can be recognised, and the rocks in which they occur ran be enrrida 
even in distant countries, where no other mearm romparlHon 
available. At one moment, he has to deal witli the Imumw of Miinie 1; 

^ mammal scattered through a deposit of superficial graved ; at aiiotlicir ti 
jwith the minute foraminifers and ostracods of an ufiraiiictel bfitl 
Corals and crinoids, crowded and crushed into a niassivo limesioiiff im 
spot where they lived and died, ferns and terrestriiil plantM ina' 
together into a bed of coal where they originally grow, tin* scfitt 4 !rwl hI 
of a submarine sand-bank, the snails and lizards that hjft t heir infUildi* 
remains within a hollow tree, the insects that have* hum iminimi 
within the exuding resin of old forests, the footprhitH of hmln 
, [quadrupeds, or the trails of worms left upon former Hhmm 
innumerable other pieces of evidence, enabh* the rraiL 

^some measure what the vegetable and animal life of mnmmrnve mr 
has been, and what geographical changes the site €ti every Ifuifl 
undergone. j 

It IS evident that to deal successfully with these varied nuiter-ia 
considerable acquaintance with different branches of scienee is ilosini 
The fuller and more accurate the knowledge which this geologkt hii 
kindred branches of inquiry, the more interesting and fruitful will Iw 
own researches. From its very nature, geology domatuk on the pa: 
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its votaries wide Hvmpathy with investigation in ahnest. everv hrjnn'h <jf 
natural seienc-e. Ms|H‘t'ially m^eessary in a toIe.ra}>Iy large, act|uainf.a.ne(‘ 
with tlu^ processes row at wc»rk itr ciianging the. surtiice of tin* eai’lli, and 
of at least those forms of plant ami animal life whose remains ai’e apt 
to he preserv(‘d in geological deposits, or which, in their stniK'lure ami 
ha,]»itat, enahle. us to ri‘ali.se vvhattlHo’r forauainners vven^ 

It has often laam insisted Ufron that tin* I'resent is the key to t lie i^ast ; 
and in a wi<ie H(*nse this asstu'tioa is eminently trmr. ( )nly in pr'oport ion 
as we iinder'Ktand the present, when* (wany thing is opc*n on all sides to the 
fullest investigation, can we e.xpeetio ileciphm* t ln^ }mHt, whm'e so nnieh 
is obscure, imperfectly pn‘scrveal, or not prc.s<*rvcd at all. A study of tln^ 
existing economy of nature caight evidently to ]>e th(^ foundat ion of tln^ 
gool( );»ist’s traini ng. 

While, howuiver, the pnwent condition of things is thus «un|)Ioy< cl, we 
must obviously lie on our guard against the dang(*rof iimumHC'iously a.s.sum 
ing that the phase of natunds operations which we now vvitness has he{‘n 
the same in all past time ; that geological chang(*.H havt^ taken place, in 
former ages, in the manner and on the scale whicJi we ludtold today, and 
that at the pr*esc‘nt time all the great geological pnK*.eHH(*K, which have 
produced changes in past eras of the earths history, are still existent 
and active. Of cour’se, we may assn rm^ this uniformity of action, and us(^ 
the assumption as a working hypothesis. But it ought not. to la* aJIowed a 
firmer footing, nor on any account he. sufienHl to blind us to tin*, ohviou.s 
truth that tlui few centuries, whenun man has hrcn observing nature, form 
much too liriei an interval by which to measures the int(*nsity of geoh»gical 
action in all past time. For anght we can t.el), the*, pr’es<ml. i.s an era of 
({uietude. and slow chang<*, <’om{)ari‘d with some of the eras that liavi*. 
{ireceded it. Nor can we sure that w}n*n \vc^ huv<^ (explored every 
geological process now in progress, we hav(^ exhausU^d all tin? eaust's of 
change which, (‘ven in c.omparativ(‘Jy n‘.(u*iit. times, havc^ hcioi at- W(»rk, 

In dealing with the ibioiogicad Ibu-ord, as the a(‘e(‘ssihle solid part of 
the globe is called, w(i cannot too vividly r(‘alis<^ that, at the best, it, fonns 
but an imperfect chronicle- < biological history cannot he comfiiled from 
a full and contimums series of dotiiirmmts. Owing to tin? very tmliuv of 
its origin, the record is necessarily frtmi tin? first fragmentary, a,nd it. has 
been fui'tlnu' mutilabal and obscured by the nivolutions of sueecHsive mgc‘s. 
Even where the e!ironi(*Ie (»f events is continuous, it is of very um*({ual 
value in dif!er(‘nt places. In oim ca.s(i, for example, it may [ir(‘H(‘nf. tw 
with an unbroken succcission of depo.sits, many thousamlH of feet, in thick 
ness, from which, howatver, only a few m(*agre fa(*tH as to gi‘oIogical 
history can he gh'amal. In another instances it firings fieforti uh, within 
the compass of a bnv yards, the evidemauif a most varied and (*oriipli(“af cd 
S(‘rieH of ehang<‘s in physic'al getfgrajihy, as well as an abundant, and 
interesting suite of organic rxunain.s. Tln^se and other (diai*actm*i;Ht ics of 
thc3 geological record will Ixtcome more apparent and intelligible tn ihit 
student as be proceislH in tlie study of the science. 

In the present volume the siibj(*ct will lie distrihubd unde,r tlie follow 
ing leading divisions. 
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1. The Cosmical Asfedi^ t>f Gnflogtj . — It in <h‘sirahh* tti 

the more important relations of tlie earth to tho oilier iiiriiihrrs 
solar system, of which it forms a })art, seadn^ that phi'iioiij 

are largely the result of these relations. I'he form am! liiot ioiiH <»f 
planet may be briefly touched upon, and attention shotilfl bo diiortn 
the way in which these jdanetory niovenicMts influence gt*oIoui«‘aI riiai 
The light cast upon the early history of tint earth hy resea rrlicM info 
composition of the sun and stars deserves n()tie(; lier<*. 

2 . Geognosy — A'n Imiwiry into the Materiok ff (he Korih's SuiAo.nei 
This division describes the constituent parts of the earth, Iik envrlope, 
air and water, its solid crust, and the prohahh* (condition of it 4 filter 
Especially, it directs attention to the more irnportaiit mimu'als of tlie ei- 
and the chief rocks of which that crust is huilt up. In iliiH way, it I 
a foundation of knowledge regarding tin? nature of the umferialH eoi: 
tuting the mass of the globe, wliena^ we, may next proeeet! t«» invi'Hii*. 
the processes by which these materials fire ]5roduei*d and alfer»»d. 

3. Di/narnical hWw/// embraccjs an investigat iofi of the opera! \v| 
lead to the formation, alteration, and distiirhfun'e of rorks, and rails in 
aid of physical and chfunical experiment in eliieidation nf tlie^e operatic 
It considers the nature and operation of the processes that li.tve de 
mined the distribution of sea and land, and hav<^ mofdd*aI the form, 
the terrestrial ridges and de})rc.ssionH. It fiutluu' InveHtigaleH the 
logical changes which are in progress over the Hurfaee of the land i 
floor of the sea, whether these are due to suliterraneari disturhaiin*, oi 
the effect of operations above ground. Kiudi uu impiiry iireesHiiati 
careful study of the existing economy of naturci, and fornw a tifliiig in 
duction to the investigation of the geological clianges of funner p«*ri^ 
This and the previous section, including most of what in einhrm'eii tin 
Physical Geography and Petrogeny or Geogeny, will lien; hv iIih iih 
more in detail than is usual in geological treatises. 

4. Geotedonic, or Sirudunil (JeMo(jij--the Arehiteefutr //le Korfh 
This section of the investigation, applying the residts arrived iit, in 
previous division, discusses the actual arrangement of the VHi;lnm rriiiler 
composing the crust of the earth. It proves that some liiivi? bi*eii fort 
in beds or strata, whether by the deposit of sediment on t he floor uf i- 
and lakes, or by the slow aggregation of organic forms ; tfmt otliei*'^ Ii 
been poured out from subterranean sources in sheets of molt4!n rock, o; 
showers of loose dust, which have been built up into riioiiiilaiiii^ j 
plateaux. It further shows that rocks originally laid down in aliiiont Ii 
zontal beds have subsequently been crumpled, contorted, disloc-ati^rl, iiivm 
by Igneous masses from below, and .rendered sometiiries erystullirio. 
teaches, too, that wherever exposed above sea- level, timv tmvi! h 
incessantly worn down,_and have often been depressed, w/tlmt c.lder 
buried beneath later accumulations. 

5. Palaeontological Geology , — This brancli of the subject (leak with 
organic forms which are found preserved in the rocks of the eriwt of 
earth. It includes such questions as the manner in wliicfi the rifimi 
of plants and animals are entombed in sedimentary aecumulatioits, 
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relations between extinct and living types, the laws which appear to 
have governed the distribution of life in time and in space, the nature 
and use of the evidence from organic remains regarding former conditions 
of pliysical geography, and the relative importance of different genera of 
animals and plants in geological inquiry. 

6. Stratigmpliical Geology . — This section might be called Geological 
History, or Historical Geology. It works out the chronological succession 
of the great formations of the earth’s crust, and endeavours to trace the 
sequence of events of which they contain the record. More particularly, 
it determines the order of succession of the various plants and animals 
which in past time have peopled the earth, and thus, by ascertaining 
what has been the grand march of life upon the planet, seeks to unravel 
the story of the earth as made known by the rocks of the crust. 
Further, by comparing the sequence of rocks in one country with that 
of those in another, it furnishes materials for enabling us to picture the 
successive stages in the geographical evolution of the various portions of 
the earth’s surface. 

7. Physiogra^pliical Geology^ starting from the basis of fact laid down 
by stratigraphical geology regarding former geographical changes, 
embraces an inquiry into the history of the present features of the 
earth’s surface — continental ridges and ocean basins, plains, valleys, and 
mountains. It investigates the structure of mountains and valleys, 
compares the mountains of different countries, and ascertains the relative 
geological dates of their upheaval. It explains the causes on which 
local differences of scenery depend, and shows under what very different 
circumstances, and at what widely separated intervals, the varied 
contours, even of a single country, have been produced. 

In the present text-book references are given in each section of the 
subject to fuller sources of information to which the student may 
profitably turn. But it may be useful to him to have hero a preliminary 
statement regarding general works of reference, some of which he might 
with advantage add to his library. 


WORKS OF REFEREN'CE, ETC. 

History of Geological Science. — When he has made some genera] acquaintance 
with the nature and scope of geology, the learner will derive great benefit from a course 
of historical reading, which will enable him to trace the development of ideas and the 
gradual establishment of recognised- principles upon an ever-widening basis of ascertained 
jfact. The history of a science is best told in the lives and works of those who have been 
iilie chief workers in it. In the records of scientific achievement there are few more 
interesting chapters than those which trace the birth and growth of geology. One who 
xnakes himself familiar with these chapters will find that they enlarge his conceptions of 
■tlie meaning and bearings of geological theory, and give a keener human interest to many 
of the inquiries which he has to pursue. It will eventually be found most satisfactory^ 
•fco turn to the original sources of information ; but as these are scattered through 
different languages and are not always easily accessible, the student may at first with 
advantage make use of such digests of the history as may come into his hands. The 
Hrst four chapter? of LyelTs ‘ Principles of Geology ’ have long been the chief source 
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of information to English-speaking readers regarding the history of the progress of the 
science. Excellent as they are, they need amplitication, especially for the period after 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Whewell’s ‘ History of the Inductive Sciences ’ 
may also be -usefully consulted. I have tried to supply some further details in 
my ‘Founders of Geology,’ which deals more particularly with the progress made 
between 1750 and 1820. In French, the works of D’Archiac are valuable ; his ‘ Histoire 
des Progr^js de la Geologic,’ in eight volumes, brings down the record, especially of 
French workers, from 1834 to 1850, while his/ Cours de Paleontologie Stratigraphique ’ 
(1862) and his ‘ Geologie et Paleontologie’ (1866) may be consulted. In German, 
Keferstein’s ‘ Gescbichte und Literatur der Geognosie ’ gives a convenient summary 
down to the year 1840. More valuable is the excellent .digest by Professor Zittel in 
his ‘Geschichte der Geologie und Palaontologic bis Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts ’ (1899). 
From these different treatises the student will be able to select such historical questions 
as he may wish to pursue, and the various authors through whose writings he may be 
able best to trace the progress of research. 

Reference may be made here to the ‘Catalogue des Bibliographies Gdologiques,’ by 
M. Emin, de Margerie, published under the auspices of the International Geological 
Congress, Paris, 1896, pp. xx, 733 — a storehouse of directions for sources of information 
in all departments of geology, and for all parts of the world. 

Guides to Methods of Geological Investigation. — Various hand-books have 
been published in this country and elsewhere as aids in the prosecution of geological 
investigation in the held and in the laboratory. The following list comprises a number 
which may be found of service : — 

Ami Bone, ‘ Guide du Geologue Voyageur.’ 2 vols. 1835-36. 

Baron F. von Richthofen, ‘Fiihrer fiir Forschungsreisende.’ Berlin, 1886. 

Keilhack, ‘ Lehrbuch der praktiachen Geologie — Arbeiten und Untersuchungs- 
methoden auf dem Gebiete der Geologie, Mineralogie und Palaontologie.’ 
Stuttgart, 1896. 

W. H. Penning, ‘A Text-book of Field Geology,’ with section on Palaeontology by 
A. J. Jukes-Browne. London : Baillibre and Co. 2nd edition. 1879. 

A. Geikie, ‘ Outlines of Field Geology.’ London : Macmillan and Co. 5th 
edition. 1900. 

‘ Manual of Scientific Enquiry.’ Published for the Admiralty. 5th edition. 1886. 

G. A. T. Cole, ‘Aids in Practical Geology.’ London: Griffin and Co. 8rd 
edition. 1898. 

H. Rosenbusch, ‘ Mikroskopische Physiographie der Mineralien und Gesteine.’ 
2 vols. 3rd edition. 1896. Also the English version, ‘ Microscopical Physio- 
graphy bf Rock -forming Minerals,’ by J. P. Iddings. 3rd edition. 1893. 
Further works of reference in Petrography will be found enumerated in Book II. 
Part II. Sect. iii. § iv. 

L. de Launay, ‘ Gdologie Pratique.’ 1901. 

General Treatises or Text-books of Geology. — Out of the vast number of 
class-books, hand-books, and other summaries of the elements, principles, and chief 
results of geological investigation, it is only possible to find room here for the mention 
of a few of the more important, and especially of the more recent, w'orks and editions. 

A. De Lapparent, ‘ Traits de Geologie.’ Paris. 4th edition. 1900 ; in three volumes 
containing 1912 pages.. This is the standard treatise in French. 

H. Credner, ‘ El emente der Geologic.’ 8th edition. 1897. 

E. Suess, ‘ Antlitz der Erde.’ 3 vols. French trans. by E. de Margerie and others, 
with title, ‘La Face de la Terre.’ Paris, vol. i. 1897 ; vol. ii. 1900. 

E. Kayser, ‘ Text-book of Comparative Geology.’ Trans. P. Lake. London, 1893. 
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A. Supan, ‘ Grundziige der pliysischen Erdkiinde. ’ 2nd enlarged edition, Leipzig, 
1896. An excellent digest of physical geography and geology. 

S. Gunther, ‘Handhuch der Geophysik.* 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1897-1900. A remark- 
ably voluminous digest of the whole vast subject, with full references to original 
authorities. 

A. Penck, ‘ Morphologic der Erdoherflache.’ 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1894. 

F. Toula, ‘Lehrbuch der Geologie.’ Vienna, 1900. 

K. Fritsch, ‘ Allgem eine Geologie.’ Stuttgart, 1888. 

A. Stoppani, ‘ Corso di Geologia.’ 3 vols. Milan, 1871-73. 

J. D. Dana, ‘Manual of Geology.’ 4th edition, l^ew York, 1895. Valuable for 
its information regarding American geology. 

J. Le Conte, ‘Elements of Geology.’ New York, 1889. 

W. B. Scott, ‘An Introduction to Geology.’ New York, 1897. 

De la Noe and E. de Margerie, ‘Les Formes du Terrain.’ Paris, 1888. 

K. A. von Zittel, ‘Handbuch der Palaeontologie.’ 5 vols. French trans. by 
Barrois. ‘Grundziige der Palaeontologie.’ Trans, into English by C. R. 
Eastman, with great modifications, and published as a ‘Text-book of Palm- 
ontology,’ vol. i. 1900 ; vol. ii. 1902. 

A. Smith Woodward, ‘Outlines of Vertebrate Paleontology for Students of Zoology,’ 
pp. xxiv. 470. Cambridge, 1898. 

D. H. Scott, ‘Studies in Fossil Botany,’ pp. xiii, 553. London, 1900. 

A. C. Seward, ‘Fossil Plants : — for Students of Botany and Geology.’ Cambridge, 
vol. i. (1898). 

Zeiller, ‘Elements de Paldobotanique.’ Paris, 1900, pp. 421. Other works are cited 
at the beginning of Book V. 

Works on the applications of Geology: — 

J. V. Elsden, ‘Applied Geology.’ In two parts. London, 1898-99. 

G. P. Merrill, ‘Stones for Building and Decoration.’ 2nd edition. New York: 
Wiley; London: Chapman and Hall. ‘The Physical, Chemical, and Economic 
Properties of Building Stones.’ Maryland Geol. Survey. Special publ. vol. ii. 
part ii. Baltimore, 1898. 

S. M. Burnham, ‘History and Uses of Limestones and Marbles.’ Boston : Cassino, 
1883. 

E. R Buckley, “On the Building and Ornamental Stones of Wisconsin,” Wisoomm 
Geol. Surv. Bulletin, No. v. Madison, Wis., 1898. This writer contributes a 
useful paper on “The Properties of Building Stones and Methods of determining 
their Value,” Journal of Geology, Chicago, vol. viii. 1900, pp. 160, 333, 526, 
and supplies there a copious list of references to the subject. See also a 
paper l)y A. A. Julien in Jour. Franklin Inst. Fcnnsylrmiia, cxlvii. (1899), 
pp. 257, 378. 

0. Herman, ‘ Steinbruch-Industrie und Steinbruch-Geologie,’ pp. 428. Berlin, 1899. 

H. Gruner, ‘Landwirtschaft und Geologic.’ 1879. 

H. E. Stockbridge, ‘ Rocks and Soils.’ 1885. 

B. Warington, ‘Lectures on some of the Physical Properties of Soil,’ pp. xv, 231. 
Oxford, 1900. 

H. B. Woodward, “Soils and Subsoils from a Sanitary Point of View,” Mem. 
Geol. Sicrv. 1897, pp. vi, 58. 

W. Whitaker, “Geology and Sanitary Science,” Joior. Sanitai'y Inst., vol. xviii. 
(1897), pp. 304-316. 

W. H. Penning, ‘ Engineering Geology.’ London, 1880. 

W. Galloway, ‘A Course of Lectures on Mining.’ Cardiff. Published by South 
Wales Institute of Engineers. 1900. 
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\X vt!.. ' A i:,ii=iijnt'iitary Trtnitise on Coal and Coal- mining/ ,Stli edition, revised 
';v T. Foiirer Brown, pp. vi, 34G. London, 1900. 

: \ H- ‘*jre Jk^posits.’ ‘in d edition, lS9t.L 

, ■ y, V F ‘A Text-book of Ore- and Stoiie-niining.’ 4tii edition. London, 

^ p, ‘ und Saliiieukuude,’ p. 1121. Hniuswiek, 1900. 

1 : : il Majis. — It is impossible to follow intelligently tlie descriptions of the 

,j >♦ tVj. r ,rk>;nid the geological .structure of a country without recourse to 
p ^ in.iis that are available. For the hroader questions of geology and 

,,v,, - udiv Ti.e niaits of Ilerghaus and those of the Physical Jktlas now in course 
liv lUitiiolomewof Edinburgh will he found of value. For the geology 
'f !Mr*r: 'T ir i outiih'iits ainl countries the following list contains the more important 
:ii; J — 

EUEOPE. 

ban-' Gtoligi*|ne Internationale de PEurope (Congres Inteniatioisale de Geologic ). 

1 : l.fiOO.hOO. 4b shfcts. D. Roimer, Berlin. 

Aluiviiisjn and Nicol, Geological Alap of Europe. 1:4,800,000. Keith Johnston, 

KdiiiiMirgh. 

biun. Jilt, Cart t' (hhlogu|ue de PEurope. 1:4,000,000 approx. Koblet, Paris and 

Li^'ge. 

Prestwieh. Geological Map of Euroj^ (in Prestwich’s ‘ Geology,’ vol. ii.). 1 : 9,500,000 
approx. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

llal:>enieht, Geolog. Karte Euro pa (in Petermann’s ‘ Mittlieilungen, ’ 1876). 
1 : 15, 000,000. Justus Perthes, Gotha. 

Eagiaad and Wales. — Geological Survey Maps in three scales, 6 inches to a mile, 
1 inch to a mile., and inch to a mile. 

On the largest scale (1 :1 0,560) only maps of the mineral districts are published. 
Oiie-mch scale. 110 sheets, old series ; S60 sheets, new series. 1 : 63,360. 
General map on scale of | inch to a mile. 15 sheets. 1 : 250, OOO. 

@«ci logical Map of England and Wales (A. Geikie). 1 : 633, 600. Bartholomew, 

Eiiiiibiirgh. 

rffological Map of England and Wales (Sir A. Ramsay). 1 : 700,000 approx. 
Stanford, London. 

S»Maad.— Geological Survey Maps. 131 sheets of l-iuch scale. 1 : 63,360. (Mineral 

districts, as above. ) 

(Tcologieal Map of Scotland (A. Geikie). 1 : 633,600. Bartholomew, Edinburgh. 

— Geological Survey Maps ou the scale of 1 inch to a mile. 205 sheets. 

1 ; 63,360, as above. 

Geological Map of Ireland (E. Hull). 1 ; 500,000 approx. Stanford, London. 

Faa«»»— Carte Geologique detaillee de la France (Service de la Carte Geol, Minist^re 
des Travail X Publics). 1:80,000. 267 sheets smaller scale, 1:320,000. 33 

sheets ; general map, 1 : 1,000,000. Baudry, Paris. 

Tasseiir efc Carez, Carte Gk>logique de la France. 1 : 600,000. Comptoir Geologique, 

Paris. 

IjevasMur, Carte Geologique de la France. 1 : 3,500,000, De la Grave, Paris, 

Carte G4ologic|ue de la France. 1841. (Brochant de Tiliiers, Dufrenoyet E. do 
BtauiB out, Minister© des Travaux Publics). 1:500,000. Paris. 

Ckoftiaj. ----Ge-olcigische Specialkarte d. Prenssiseh. u. d. 'Thuringisch. Stmteii (K. 
Freuss. Geologisch. Landesanstadt u. Bergakademie). 1: 25,000. 4500 sheets 

(iacladiiig those oa same scale of Saxony, Baden, and other States). P. Parey, 
l^lerlia ; J. H. INeamaam, Berlin. 
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Lepsius, Geoloi^iselie Karte d. Dt^utseheii Reiohs. 1 : 500,000. 27 slieets. J. 

Pertlies, Gotha. 

Baden. — Geolog. Spoeialkarte <1. Grosslierzogtliiims Baden 'Grossherz. Badiseli. 
Geolog. Laiitlesaiistalf'’. 1 : ‘25,000. Winter, Ileidelherg:. 

Fraas, Geogiiostiselie WaiidkaTte d. Wiirtemberg, Baden, u. Holieiizollem. 
1: *280,000. Sclivveizerbart, Stuttgart. 

Bavaxia. — Oeogiiostisidie Karte von Bayt?rii— Clmibtd (K. Bayer. Staatsiiiiiiisterium 
dos Iiiiierii). 1:100,000. Fiselier, Cassel. 

Alsace-Lorraine. — Geolog. Speeialkarte V(iii FlsaRs- Lotliriiig*'n (Geolog. Laiules- 
1.111 tersueliiiiig vini Elsass-Lotliriiigen'. 1 : 2.1,000. Selmltz, Strassbiirg. 

Hesse. — Geolog. Karte des Gnisslierzogthimis Hessen Gross her zog. Hess. Geolog. 
Laudesanstalt, Ministerium des Iniiern',. 1 :2r*,OOi). Bergstrasser, Darmstadt. 
Geolog. Speciadkarte des Grossherzogtluims Hessen (Mittelrlieiiiiseli. Geolog. 
Vereia). 1 : S50,000. Joiigliaiis, Stuttgart and Bariiistadt. 

Saxony. — Geolog. Specialkarte des Konigreichs Saelisen (Geolog. Laiidesaiistalt des 
Konigreicbs Saelisea). 1:25,000. Engeluiann, Lei{>zig. 

Wiirtemberg. — Geolog. Speeialkartenatlas (K. Wiirtemberg. Statistiseli. Laudesiiait). 
1 : 50,000. Stuttgart. 

tlbersich tskarte Wiirteinherg. Statistiscdi. Landesaiut). 1 : 600,000. Stuttgart. 
See also Baden (Fraas':. 

Austria- Hungary. — Geolog. Specialkarte des Oesterreich.-riigarisch. ilonarcliie (KK. 
Geolog. Reich sanstalt). 1 : 75,000. About 750 sheets, iiieluding Hungary, etc. 
Lee liner, Tienua. 

Von Hauer, Geolog. K arte r on Oesterreieli-Viigarn. 1:576,000. 12 sheets. Bo. 

1 : 2,016,000. Holder, Vienna. 

Hungary. — Geolog. Karte von rngarii (K. Ungar. Geolog. Aiistalt). 1:75,000. 
(About 350 sheets: see above.) I)o., 1: 144,000. Buda-Pesth. 

Carte Geologique de Iloiigrie iJSoeiete Gcologique de Hongrie' . 1:1,000,000. 

Kilian, Biida-Pesth. 

Bohemia- — Geolog. Karte von Buhineu i Co mite fiir die >7atar\viss. Laiidesdurck- 
forsehiiiig von Bblinien). 1 : 200,000. Riviia^, Prague. 

Bosnia and Hercegovina,. — Geolog- Karte von Bosiiien undder Hercegovina (Geolog. 
Laiidesdurcliforscliiing von Bosnieii u. Hercegovina). 1 : 75,000. 56 sheets. 

Sarajevo. 

Geol. Map in ‘ Geologie d. Bosnien-Hercegovina,' by Mojsisovics, Tietze, und 
Bittner. 1:376,000. Holder, Vienna. 

Qulicia.. — Atlas Geologiczny Galicyi (Wydawnietwo Komisyi Fizyjograficznej 
Ikademii Ueiejetnosci). 1 : 75,000. 103 sheets. Cracow. 

RonmaJiia. — Hart a Geologica Generala a Eomanei (Birone Geologie. Universitat, 
Bucharest). 1 : 200,000. 54 sheets. Bucharest. 

Italy. — Carta Geologica d’ltalia (R. Comitato Geologieo, Corpo Reale delle Miniere). 
1:100,000. 277 sheets. Do., 1 : 1 , 000 , 000 . 2 sheets. R. Uficio Geologieo, 

via Sta Susanna, Rome. 

Belgium. — Carte Geologhiue de la Belgique (Commission Geologique de la Belgique). 
1 :40,000. 226 sheets. 2 rue Laterale, Brussels. Bo. (an earlier survey, 

1 : 20,000, not complete, and sheets reproduced on the 1 : 40,000;. 

Dewalque, Carte Geologique de la Belgique. 1 : 500,000. Vaillaut -Carmane, 
...Liege. 

Holland. — Geolog. Kaart van Hederland (Conimissie voor liet Oeologisch Oiiderzoek.). 
1 : 200,000. 28 sheets. Kruseman, Haarlem. 

Denmark. — Geologisk Kort over Baneniark (Danmarks Geologiske Bndersogelse). 
1 :100,000. Eeitzel, Copenhagen. 
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K-irtor of >veriges Geoiogis'ka Undersukniiig. Ser. Aa, 1 : 50, 000. 350 sheets- 
S.- ^ • ->00^00 ^Oslicets. Ser. Ac, 1 : 100,000. Norstedt, Stockholm. 

OiVerIigi>k:ulM'erigcGcologbkaUiiaerso 1:1,500,000. Xorstedt, Stockholm. 

Korway. Grol. Kektaiigelkarter, Xorges Geologiske Undersogelse. 1:100,000. 

ClirisUaiiia. 

i Dalill, Norali::e Xorije. 1:1,000,000. Steenballes, Christiania. 
iKieriilf, Syaiige Norge. 1:1,000,000. Steenballes, Christiania. 

Eassia.-~~-iArte (nhuogi.rae de la Riis.<ie (Commission Geologiqne). 1:420,000. 145 

slavts. Po., 1; 2,5*20,000. Eggers, St. Petersburg. 

(P ol. Map of Ihissia in Compt. rend. Congres Geol. Internal. St. Petersburg, 1897. 
Carte de^ Gites Miiiiers, par De Muller (Depart, des Mines). 1:4,200,000. 
Eggi*r^, St. Fetersliurg. 

FMand.— Carte Geologique de la Finlande (Commission Geologique de la Finlande). 
1:200,000. Do., 1 : 400,000. Helsingfors. 

Spain. -Mapa Geologieo de Espaha (Coinision ejecutiva del Mapa Geologico). 1:400,000. 
In 16 sheets or 64 quarter .sheets. Madrid. 

Mapa Geohsgieo de Espaha (De Castro; La Coniisioii de Ingenieros de IMinas, Mini- 
sterio iie FoineiitoC 1 ; 1,500,000. Madrid. 

Portugal— Carta Geologiea de Portugal (Direccao dos Trabalhos Geologicos). 1:500,000. 
Ihm do Arco a Jesus. Lisbon. (See also Spain, De Castro.) 

Greece. — Pelo|x)imesiis in Philippson ’s J>er 1 :300,000. Friedlander, Berlin. 

Attica, in Lepsius’ Geologie voii Attika (K. Preiiss. Akad. Wissenschaft). 1 : 25,000. 
Ileimer, Berlin. 

Switserland. — Geolog. Karte der Schweiz (Geolog. Koramission d. Schweiz. Naturforsch. 
Gesell). 1 :100,000. 25 sheets. Do., par Heim & Schmidt. 1:500,000. 

Schmidt k Co. , Berne. 

Stmler and Escher, Geolog. Karte der Schweiz. 1:380,000. Do., 1:760,000. 
Wiirster, Mintertliur. 

ASIA. 

India.— Preliminary Sketch Map in Geology of India, 1st edition, issued hy the Geol. 
Survey of India. 1:4,000,000 approx. Geol. Map in 2nd edition of Do. 
1 ; 6,000,000 approx- Geol. Survey Office, Calcutta ; Triibner, London. 

Japan. — Geological Map of Japan (Imperial Geol. Survey of Japan). 1 : 200,000. 
Reconnaissance Maps (Do.). 1 : 400,000. General Geolo^cal Map (Do.). 

1 ; 1 , 000 , 000 . Geol. Survey Institute, Tokyo. 

China. — Geological Map of part of China in Richthofen’s China. 1 : 750,000. Reimer, 

Berlin. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 

A Catalogue of Geological Maj>s of North and South America. J. and J. B. Marcou, 
Bull, U.S, Gf&l. Siirwy, No. 7 (1884). 

CaaadJu — Geological Map Sheets — Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario (Geological 
Survey of Canada). 1 : 63,360. Survey Office, Ottawa. 

Genera! Geol. Map, 1863 (Geological Survey of Canada). 1 : 7,500,000. Do., Logan, 
1S66. 1 : 1,500,000. Survey Office, Ottawa. 

Geol. Map in * Eapiisse Geologique du Canada, ’ Logan and Hunt, 1855. 1 : 9, 000, 000. 
liossange, Paiii. 

Kftwfemdliiiai.—- Geol. Map of Newfoundland (Murray, Account of the Geol.' Survey of 
NewfoimdlaBii). 1:1,584,000. Stanford, London. 
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United States.— Geolof^ic Atlas of the -.Uiiited States, in folio parts (United States 
Geological Survey). Various scales. Geol. Survey Office, Washington. 

General Geological IVIap of the United States, reduced from the Geol. Survey Sheets 
by W J M‘Gee. 

General Geological Map of the United States (Hitchcock, American Inst, of Alining 
Engineers, 18S6). 1 : 7,000,000. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers Office, Xew York, 

AMERICA, CEXTRAL. 

Mexico. — -Bosquejo de Una Carta Geologica de la Repiiblica Mesicana (Castillo Insti- 
tnto Geologico de Mexico). 1:3,000,000. Inst. Geol., Secretario de Fomento, 
Mexico. 

Jamaica.. — Geol. Map (Sawkins and C. B. Brown, 1865, Geol. Survey of the West Indies). 

1 : 250,000. Ordnance Survey Olfice, Southampton, Eng. 

Trmidad. — Geol. Map (Wall and Sawkins, 1860, Geol. Survey of the West Indies). 

1 *. 250,000. Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Eng. 

Barbadoea. — Geol. Map (Harrison and Jukes-Browne). 1 : 500,000. ? 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Geolog. (^bersichtskarte des Mittleren Theiles von Siui-Araerika (Haidinger and 
Foetterle), 1854. 1 : 15,000,000. KK. Geol. Inst. Yieiina. 

Argentina. — Mapa Geologico del Interior de la Republica Argentina (Brackenbuscli). 
1 : 1,000,000. Hellfarth, Gotha. 

British. Guiana. — Geol. Map of Brit. Guiana (Sawkins, 1870). 1 : 1,000,000. 

Geol. Map of Brit. Guiana (Geol. Survey of Brit. Guiana, Brown, 1873). 1 :900,000. 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Eng. 

Chili. — Carte Geol. in Pissis’ ‘Description Geolog. de la Republique de Chili,’ 1851. 
1 : 200,000. Santiago. 

AFRICA. 

Egypt. — Carte Geol. de I’Egypte, de PArabie Petree et de la Palestine (Figari Bey, 
fitiides Gtblogiques de FEgypte, etc., 1864). 1 : 300,000 approx. 

Carte Geol. de FEgypte, etc. (Zagiell, in ‘Aper^ni Geologique des Formations Geol. 
de FEgypte, etc.’ 1872). 1:2,000,000. 

Algeria. — Carte Geologique de I’Algerie (Service de la Carte Geol.). 1 : 50,000. Baudry, 
Paris. 

Carte Geologique Provisoire (Pomel and others). 1 : 800,000. Jourdan, Algiers. 

South Africa.— Geological Map of South Africa (Dunn). 1 : 2,000,000. Stanford, London. 
Carte Geolog. du Transvaal (Molengraaf, ‘ Esqiiisse Geol. de la Republique dn Trans- 
vaal,’ Bull Soc. GtoL France, 1901). 1 : 1,500,000. Soe. Geol. France, Paris. 

Geological Map of the Transvaal (Struben). 1 : 1,250,000. Wyld, London. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales. — Geological Map of Mew South Wales (Geol. Survey of M.S.W.). 
1 : 506,880. Do., 1 *.077,120. Do., 1:1,393,920. Dept, of Mines and Agri- 
culture, Sydney. 

Victoria.— Geolog. Map of Victoria in quarter-sheets (Geol. Survey of Victoria!. 
1 : 125,000. Do., 1 : 506,880. Do., 1 : 1,013,760. Dept, of Mines, Melbourne! 

South Aiisrtralia. — Geol. Map of S. Australia (Geol. Survey of South Australia). 
1 : 1,013,760. Do., 1 : 2,534,400. Dept, of Crown Lauds and Mines, Adelaide. 
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Queensland. — Geolog. IMap of Queensland (GeoL Surv. of Queensland). 1 :584,000. 
Dept, of Public Works and Mines, Brisbane. 

West Australia. — Geolog. Map of AVest Australia (Geol. Surv. of N. Australia). 
1:3,000,000. Geolog. Office, Perth; Philip, London. 

Tasmania. — Geol. Map in R. M. Johnston’s ‘ Geology of Tasmania, ’ 1888. 1 : 1,150,000. 

Hobart, Tasmania. 

New Zealand.— Geol. Map of New Zealand (Geol. Survey of N.Z.). 1 : 2,000,000. Geol. 
Survey Office, "Wellington. 

In addition to the maps there are for some countries special treatises on their geology, 
.sueli as H. B. "Woodward’s ‘Geology of England and AVales,’ and Lepsius’ ‘Geologic 
von Deutsehland.’ To some of these reference will be made in the course of this volume. 
The student will obtain much help from an excellent series of geological guides published 
by Me.ssrs. Borntraeger of Berlin, of which ten have been issued dealing with the 
districts of Dresden, Mecklenburg, Bornholm, Pomerania, Alsace, Riesengebirge, Scania, 
Campania, the Alfis, etc. 


BOOK L 


COSMICAL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY. 

Before geology had attained to the position of an inductive science, 
it was customary to begin all investigations into the history of the earth 
by propounding or adopting some more or less fanciful hypothesis, in 
explanation of the origin of our planet or of the universe" Such pre- 
liminary notions were looked upon as essential to a right undei'standing’ 
of the manner in which the materials of the glo])e had \>een put together, 
lo the illustrious James Hutton (1785) geologists are indebted, if 
not for originating, at least for strenuously upholding, the doctrine that 
it is np^art of the province of geology to discuss the origin of things. 
He taught them that in the materials from which geological evidence is 
to be compiled there can he found “ no traces of a beginning, no prospect 
of an end.” In England, mainly to the influence of the sch'ool which he 
founded, and to the subsequent rise of the Geological Society (1807), 
which resolved to collect facts instead of fighting over hypotheses, is due 
the disappearance of the crude and unscientific cosmologies of previous 
centuries. 

But there can now be little doubt that in the reaction against the 
visionary and often grotesque speculations of earlier writers, geologists 
were carried too far in an opposite direction. In allowing themselves to 
believe that geology had nothing to do with questions of cosmogony, 
they gradually grew up in the conviction that such questions could never 
be other than mere speculation, interesting or amusing as a theme for 
the employment of the fancy, but hardly coming within the domain of 
sober and inductive science. Nor wmuld they soon have been awakened 
out of this belief by anything in their own science. It is still true that in 
the data with which they are accustomed to deal, as comprising the sum 
of geological evidence, there can be found no trace of a beginning, though 
there is ample proof of constant, upward progression from some^ invisible 
starting-point. The oldest sedimentary rocks which have been discovered 
on any part of the globe have, no doubt, been derived from other rocks 
older than themselves, while the oldest known eruptive rocks differ in no 
essential particular from those of later periods and give no clue to the 
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original constitution of the planet. Geology by itself has not yet 
revealed, and is little likely ever to reveal, a portion of the first solid 
crust of our globe. If, then, geological history is to be compiled from 
direct evidence furnished by the rocks of the earth, it cannot begin at 
the beginning of things, but must be content to date its first chapter 
from the earliest period of which any record has been preserved among 
the rocks. ^ 

Nevertheless, though, in its usual restricted sense, geology has been, 
and must ever be, unable to reveal the earliest history of our planet, it 
no longer ignores, as mere speculation, what is attempted in this subject 
by its sister sciences. Astronomy, physics, and chemistry have in late 
years all contributed to cast much light on the earliest stages of the 
earth’s existence, previous to the beginning of what is commonly regarded 
as geological history. Whatever extends our knowledge of the former 
conditions of our globe may be legitimately claimed as part of the domain 
of geological incpiiry. If Geology, therefore, is to continue worthy of its 
name as the science of the earth, it must take cognisance of these recent 
contributions from other sciences. It can no longer be content to begin 
its annals with the records of the oldest rocks, but must eiideavour to 
grope its way througli the ages which preceded the formation of any 
rocks. Thanks to the results achieved with the telescope, the spectro- 
scope, and the chemical laboratory, the story of these earliest ages of our 
earth is every year becoming more definite and intelligible. 

I. Relations of the Earth in the Solar System. 

As a prelude to the study of the structure and history of the earth, 
some of the general relations of our planet to the solar system may here 
be noticed. The investigations of recent years, showing the community 
of substance between the dififerent members of that system, have revived 
and have given a new form and meaning to the well-known nebular hypo- 
thesis of Kant, Laplace, and W. Herschel, which sketched the progress of 
the system from the state of an original nebula to its existing condition 
of a central incandescent sun with surrounding cool planeta^ry bodies. 
According to this hypothesis, the nebula, originally diffused at least as 
far as the furthest member of the system, began to condense towards the 
centre, and in m doing threw off or left behind successive rings. These, 
on disruption and further condensation, assumed the form of planets, 
sometimes with a further formation of rings, which in the case of Saturn 
remain, though in other planets they have broken up and united into 
satellites.^ 

^ The validity of the iiehular hypothesis as ordinarily understood has recently been 
challenged by Dr. F. R. Moulton, who has brought forward calculations and arguments 
which, if sustained, will require considerable modification of the computations that have 
been made as to the heat that the sun has radiated, and as to the age of the earth (“An 
Attempt to test the Nebular Hypothesis by an appeal to the Laws of By immica,’* A strophy steal 
Journal, Chicago, vol. xi. (1900), pp. 103-130). The hypothesis has also been simultaneously 
attacked by Professor Chamberlin (“ An Attempt to test the Nebular Plypothesis by the 
relations of Masses and Momenta,” Journ. GeoL, Chicago, viii. (1900), pp. 68-73). 
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tills vii‘\v, wi* might I'xpret the matter cHiii|Hjsing the 
v:i liens nieiiibers of the sir! ar >y stem to lie t*\'ery where esr^eiii laL v siiniiiir. 
The hilt of eniideiisatiaii iraiiid centres, iKnvever, iinlieates |B'uh:i]jle 
ditferttices if thmsity tliroiigliefiit the nehiihi. I'hat the materials com- 
|!!».si!ig the lielmla may have arranged themselves aecurdiiig tu tlieir 
res I It- Clive ijensities, the lightest «ri‘Up\iiig the exterior, and tlie heaviest 
the interior of the riiass, is suggested l>y a tomparisoii of the densities of 
ill 13 \"ark>iis pkiuets. These Teiisities are ii''-ually estiiiiateii as in the 
fitlhaving tahk% that of the tsarth heing tak^n the unit : — 


Density of the Sail . . . . . ''-.1 

,, MtTeiiry . . . .. 1 ’rJl 

,, VeuiH. 1 ’O;] 

,, Eirth . : ‘UO 

,, Mars ’’'70 

,,, Jupiter . - . . . . 0"J1 

Saturn .... . , (’’la 

Uraims . . . . . ..0*17 

Ne|,uiiue . . . . . .0*16 


It is to he tchserved, tiowever, that “the densities htu-e gireii are mean 
deiisitiis. assiiniirig that the size of the piariet or suu is the fnir 

cxo., iimkinir no allowaiiiee for thoiisiinds of miles deep of ehuidy 
it liCK-plare. Hence the numhers for diipiter, Saturn, ant! Unmos are 
ira-taiiily too siiiall. that for the suii. much too snialL’' ^ Taking the 
tiLi'iires as they stand, while they do not indicate a strict |:»rygressii»!i in 
til 13 diniimitioii «»f density, they state that tlie planets near the sun 
pogsess a density about twice as great as that of granite, but that those 
lying t<*\va.rtls tht^ miter limits of the system ore coinposeHl td matter as 
light as cork. Again, in se.nie taises. a similar relation has been oliserved 
between the densities of the satellites and their primaries. The niCHim, 
for example, has a density little mure than half that of the earth. The 
first satellite of Jupiter is less dense, thuugh the other three are said to 
!>e mui’e dense, than the planet. Further, in the condition of the earth 
itself, a very light gaseous atmosphere forms the outer portion, be iieatli 
which lies a heavier layer of water, while within these two envelopes the 
iiiriter*ia!s forming the solid siihstnnce of tlie pilanet are so arranged that 
the outer layer or crust has only uliout half the density of the whole 
globe. 

According to the hypothesis iiow^ under cunsideration,’ it is conceived 
that, ill the gnidiial condensation of the original nebula, whether com- 
|H:'ised of incandescent gas or of swarms of meteorites reduced to a 
x*iipoiiroiis condition hy collision, each successive mass left behind repre- 
senteci the density of its pm rent shell, and consisted of pirogressivelv 
heavier matter.- The remoter planets, with their low densities and vast 

^ pToft*s.ser Tail, MS. note. 

- Oil thci^rigiB €t‘ Satellites, see the re^earclics of Profexsor U. H. Darwin, Phil. T/rids. 
clx.i. ,1S71D. p. 7)35 ; xxx. p. 1 ; also his pa|>ers, “ Oii tij^nires of E-|i,aiihriinii 

of rotating Mass^^s of FMJ,” Phil, Trans, clsxviii. (1SS7;; and “On the ileeliaiiical 
Condition of a Swarm of Meteorites and on the ’llieories of CosmogoiiT," Phil. Tram. 

clxxx. (ISS^b 
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{is 't lii’iiv to coiisi:>t of motcilloKiby like tlio 

( ^ t, 5, 1 t/;r> -:ni - ■i’!:u>>pht‘re,. wliilo the iiiteiior planets are no 

^ 1 , lii,/ ni|>iiiiv of each plaiietarj ring tvoiildy it is 

♦ I;, !h>,' id tlio resultant nebulous planet to siicli a 

Ir^p-r *• ’a to rearrange theniseh’cs h\ degrees in sue- 

Jt, .iV';-, roher^-holl% aceording to densities. And \riien the 
Ml! a *, I ti 11.110, tint !»ody might be expected to possess the 
M 1:4 » .H.o e; ,e.-l of tlio niiter layers of its primary.^ 

l \ I veor-s, t lu-' « ndr evidence available as to the actual composi- 

t.i-n if "dc'! io‘;aeniv than our own earth was furnished hy the 

, ^ '• n: tailing r^tars, wliich from time to time have entered our 

!F*oni |oi inefarr ipice, a.!id have descended upon the surface 
t)i ■ Subjected to chemical analysis, these foreign bodies show 

diversities of eoiii|.M>sitioii : but in no case have they yet 
itat‘d. ‘i tilt* ^'xistenee of any element not already recognised among ter- 
n***^^’: d i;i|s. They kive Wen elussitied in three groups : Sidcrites or 
*' ' < / a ■„ vo!'n|H>st-d wlirdly or <.*hivtiy’ of iron; Skieroiites, consisting 
! i”!!'.. <’! a.!i!! paitlyuf %wioiis st t my materials ; and T 0*0/ fe, formed 

viiti.'vly of such stony minerals. These groups pass into each 
itln-T. Jial e xMiiifdiFs of more tlian one of them may wcur in the same 
fall. Of the twenty -five terrestrial elements which have been 
ilrtC'-terl ifi meteorites the niixst frequent are iron, nickel, phosphorus, 
sulphur, earlmit, oxygen, silicon, magnesiuia, calcium, and aluminium, 
ies.^ t'ri’qiieiit or occurring in sinallm* quantities are hydrogen, niteogen, 
rtdoriiie, lithiiiiii, sivdium, |;x>tassium, titiinium, cliromiimi, manganese, 
CH.dfcalt, arsenic, aYiiimoiiy, tin, uml co|.)|x?r. These various elements occur 
for the most part in ii state of eonihiiKition. The iron, as an alloy with 
liickr'l, the inf*st abundant constituent of meteorites, inasmticli m it 
c\c'i>etb all the others put together. The phosphorus is bomhined with 

.V.-ramii .UH.'kyrf, ‘The (.Tifiubtry r»f the Sun ' (18B.lb| ‘The Meteoritic 
, *TL.' 'Mini's iu Mature' (1897). Readers iat#r€stet.l in the historical develop- 
in’,'.* : .ii’-'.; il .'j*ruioa will liiid mui-'h suggestive matter, )'.>earing on the qiiestiOBS tiis- 

e, in l>e la Btrbbs * Rtsearehes lu Theoretical Geologyd 1S34, — a woi-i iiotahly 
311 iCh -ri r -f 1? 1 IlLie. * 

^ ir.i ns C-antos eftiisiiit l‘afts€li, “ Die Meteofiten,’ Vienna, 1S4S. Eo&e,Abhand. hUnigL 
Jfcic n -'f slMl-i Ra issitiu ‘Is Wig, ‘ Bie Chemisehe Matw der Meteoriteii,* 1870-79. Tse'her- 

intk. ALuL Vitmm (1S75), Isxi. ; ‘Die Mikroshopisehe Beschaffeaheit der 

M' tL'iW tten," Miittpft, 18*^. A.. K. KofUenskiold, ‘ St tidier ocli Porskningar fdraiikdda af 

fi- ! A i Sl.>ckWsj, 1883, wh©» at |>p, 127-227 an interesting dis- 

I ssgivrii t.f tils' ^olagical iigiiiimMt of the eosmic matter that falls to the earth’s 

r. s-Npi'. ijiily with rt^rd to the Kaat-Lapkee Bibula* ajpothesis. Bimhree,/ Etudes 
I ! ‘ <le <k* 0 logie 1879; * Elions invlsihles du Globe/ 1892. 

Rrk anta.id ‘BieStnictur und Zusaumieaietii^ (kt Meteoreisen,' Stuttgart, 1S8S. 

K. i/ '\m, Is'torfistii- stiidieij/’ is JMa. X X. J^mturh. li&fmtmums., Vieima. V. 
fU’glh o* -k S 1875 ; P.f, &i. Jlri\ new ser. L p. 300 ; Froe. Xcy. Stw. xxxiii p. S48. 
%. W. W Ami'f. str. 3^ si. p,253; siL p. 105. L. FMctier, ^‘Xn Introduction 

til III.' Htudy leto)rite>c/’ MntM. Mv»mm 1880. 0. C. Farrington, Jmmi. 

i« ! I, |»„ !*Jti ; ix. pp. 51. Ii4, 39S, 522, €2S. A usifnl coinpeiidiuHi of inforraia* 
ti-f’. -ty tu'-' 'mill !»■* fisaiid in E. A. *Dis Mel^iltea in S&iiiRilung^tt mid 

lln p|\ \Ui. 460, TuMugea, litf. 
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nickel and injintlie silictiu with und varion- .1 

element occur iiiufiw state. Thus livdrupui and ii ao f-ood a- 

CModiitial gases aiitl earl >011 as grapliitc, rarely as iliaiiii-irl Mf 
ticiris of elements iri meteorites., s ime, nut yet re-ci>gfii.>etl aimu.u" terie'-ti'i i 
iiiirieiTikj comprise alloys of in m. ami nickel 'variiCii-^ 

silicates. But others .have Bt'en ideiitiHi-il with wtd!'kiiM«ri ngiitoad 
tht3 earths crust, iiiehidiiig olivine i which coiia- next in ahiimlajita? aft*!- 
iroiniickelk ortlit»rlioiiihic aiid luoti^Khnie |>yruxeiieN plagiorU^e, idd.v- 
iriite, magnetite, eliromite, etc-. There is iikmvise a eiivhinuwe^ni^ group 
meteorites a>iitaitiiiig earl«cri, hi^tii aiiierphiCiL^ aial as liianiuia.l ai.-e 
ef3iiil>iiiecl ’witli hydrogen and eixy'gen, and in s*jiiieeaMcs t'nnih!’oti!*li\ witli 
a sim‘ 1L All meteorites hitheit43 exaniinol evolve gas or 

heating. The oc?eliitltxi gme^ consist of liyclo>gc!L vjtUmi 
eaFl)oii clioxkle, iiitrogeig aiMl marsh gas, the immint v.:iryi!ig .fruiii less 
than, oim roluiii.e to upwards^ of forty -seven vohiuito, the average |.>r€> 
|K>rtioii frorii iron and stone meteorites Wisig volinuis. 

Met'CJorites present some stnietiires closely reborn bliitg those of te,r- 
restrial igneous rocks. Thus a striietiire the siiiiie as tlia.t of lasilt 

has !..>cn:‘ri fount 1. iiinoiig them, while fiiaiiT of the siderites a,re perfect Jr like 
the iro!i-.nia,sses fi.ti.iml in the hosalts of Oreeidatidd- But eertairi incteoritic 
striietuias ;i.|»|K3a.r to be peculiar. Such are the welhkiiomii Widiiiaii star ten 
tigiircs on the nickel-irons, and also the eiirioiis roiiirled Todies knt..>wn as 
clKHoires.’"' Many' oietcoritos contain true gla^g and a fragiiienial struc- 
ture .like that of volcanic breccia or tuif is by no riie.'iiis tare. 

\dirioiis the»>i‘Ms have been iropoiiiidcd as to tiie t.!r.igi!i. c*r ^M;lrce^ of 
those I H..W lies which come to uiir |.>kinet from space. But at pn-ciit tre 
possess no sat isfactiay basis »•»! fact which, to s|;ieci'jlate. Whether 
these stones bi'loiig ti» t ss dar system, or reach i is from remoter s|ViC‘e, 
they prove tliat some at least uf the elements ami minerals with wliich 
we are familiar extend teyeiid our planet. 

But, i,ii rect'iit years, a far more precise and generally” available metlicxi 
of lesearcli into the eompositiori of t.lie !iea.ven.ly” bmlies lias been found in 
the application of the speetroseo|kx By” means of this iristniiiiei.it, the 
light eniitthd from solf-luniiiioiis bodies cai .1 l^e atialy^sed in such a wav’ as 
to show what elements are present in their intensely hot iniiiinoiis Tn|x>iir, 
When the light of the iiicaiideseent x'apaur of a metal is allowetl to pass 
through a properly arranged pwism, it is seen to give a spectmiii con- 
sisting of transverse bright lines only. This is terintal n 
^pidruni. Bkicii element apjxxars tf.» have its own chamet eristic ariaiige- 
of lines, wdiich in general retain the same relative |>osiiioii, intehsity”, 
and colours. Aloreover, giises and the vapours of solid bodiie- ore fcanui 
,t0 iiiterce|:)t those rays of light wddcli they themselves emit. The spectrum 
of scMiiiim -vapour, for example, shows among others two blight r-raiigc 
linens. .If therefore white light, from some hotter light-sniuve. ]as^e^ 
through the vapair of sodiimi, these two bright li.!a-N becaiiie ihirk lines, 
the light Ixdiig exactly cut off which would have teen gi\''e!i out by- the 
sodiiiiii itself. This is «llod an ^ksffridMi^sptdrnm. 

^ (>. C. Jmni, 6V^. ix. |)|\ c2,, 57, 174. 
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■.] r \o!jrni,ito-‘U. it hi^ hi'oii iiiferreil tliat Eiaiiy of' 

■• ■:!■ rJi tfl i? toonpfi.vrli IllUSt €X!St. ili tliC .Stl.tO tof , 

:On!<wo!o*iv «>f lilt >1111. Tliirty-two iiietmk 
i*7i, olHisiiiiiiim, k-iriiiiii, maiigaiiese, kadj 

■ifn, /iiu-, copfH.'i; 'iikkel hmIIiibi, and iiiay^« 

■Mio Ml- .it Ira.o. buU>ta!uo-> wliieli g'ire tk* same 
t,‘i rr-tri:.il fkaiirBis vith wliirli lliov liave been 
thiaAB^koiit tilt outer mass 

ir NMMiiaii Iair-kyf‘r“.s fi!‘>t observations, tlioj 
irr 10 ivLitioii to tbcir res}>t.K*tiv’€ densities. 

'U’inrli, a> seen in total (.*t*li|')ses,, extemls to 
aiini tlie dise oi the stiii, consists toaiiily 
and anatl'ier element iv Id eh imif.-be new, 
>roiis envelope lies ilui eliroiisuspliefe, wheit 
; livalrt>yeii, ealeinTO, and iiui^niesitifii can be 
tfie .>pnt-znne sliovvs tile presence of scxliiimj 


existence of IwrAiuleseeiit iron, ©taligaiiese, 


tli:‘ tb‘i'omp4 »itioii of tbe eienieiits Uy electrical action was not considered. 
Tlie CHiH liisioris eiol.N'died in the fureyoing iiaragrapli have been founded 
«n tlMj ide.’t that the lines seen in tlie sycetruni of auv element are all 
dfie to ihe vitsratirtfis of the niolccules t£ that element. But Sir ^(ormaii 
L^»i'kver Lms suggested that this view may after all he but a rough 
i«|fpr»*\iiii.tt!oii to the truth: thatitiiiny k more aeciinite to sav, as a 
I'eMiit nf the facts iilreadly a€‘(|4iired, that there exist kisic elements common 
> c.dh innu IT* ni, etc., aiu.I to the solar atmosphere, and. that the sj>€ctnmi (of 
eacli ht^ly is a sum mat ion v.d the sfan^tmof v'aricMis molecular eoniplexities 
a liicii can ex'ist at fiifferent temperatures, the simplest only !>eiiig found 
tbe 1 lot test |:tart of tlie suii.“ 

Tli«* has likewise been successfully apiplied by Sir 

Wiliiafii lliiggiiis unci others to the observation of the fixed stars and 
ifehnLc, ^dth the rc'-iilt .of estal .dishing a siiiiilaritj ot... elements be tw^een 
tcir own sy4eiii and ether hcKlies in shiereal s|M'iee. In the radiatioii 
>|«rfra of iiibiiho, Sir William finds the hydrogen lines very prominent ; 
and li£M oiireiws that they may be glowing masses of that element. 

Tail has „*.uggesteii, on the other hand, that they are more 
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prcMwidy ihHid^ stones frei|iiently colliding ami thus giving €iti‘ iri- 
<'.uideH*fri! gases Sir William Thomson (now Lor^I Kelvin) favours this 

‘ i rv'^^'ircli us app'lieil to tlit> khii, jiet‘ KirclihotT and Baitstii, ‘ Ile^mivlies 

Hr Spr-t rciLi,' ftw, 1^0:1 ; ‘ Erehereki^s siir le Hj>i.vtrtMJormal ; 

> ' % - ui'iks t'UeU im p. ItS. and ‘Studies in S|xx:tn,mi Aimly^i^' flmtemtiona! 

•H . i- 7 ^: '' r W, If anU Vliller, Fme, Evy, *'«»#% xii., Jr^ow. 1 S 64 ; Bir 

U*'f SI ll >’>, rr * * S|Vi.tri!iii AuAhma^' cvith authorities tliere eited. 

s I !ht' %i«w« of Bem-ar auil Ii%*diig, .Pm-r, Jloy. Sue. xxx. |x SS, aii'4l 
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¥ii‘\^, whFli fiirtluT amply Fy !■'« :■ /. '•'- 

Aiiu>r.y' tn«‘ ft\t:*d iLiVf r* d ; :./ 

in a ^triiftiirt* fe?^e!i.iKlM5y tliat v^f uiir >un, \¥/„ aii inr.a;'!'* !¥, l ” .• 

may 1 h* .solid «>r liquid « od’ vrrv bmldy i"oiu|vrt t ■¥ ii 
•j'ua'i u foiitiiiiious ami ^vluah m >nn 'U'ld.u * ’'a - 

of ylawifig tiipoiird 'rhH>,‘ wliirh -h^w riio i ¥¥ 

to tlie lt‘iii|nTaturi.'. atidi iii a u: t a 

llicir liiatf^riab will Ferome nu^rv .iUil luor** ilifirr-iiimta* i ::aj vim: w<' 
r.ill eleirifiits Hie must orilliaiit <»r hoitt^-T -tarn -lavv ia u.vh >pi'ctiu 
only the lilies of gases, lijdreyviK lA*.idr]' -t.jr-, ’ok > «* i: -Viv. give 
iiulieatioiis of tile }>res,eiiee, in aduuioiu wf tie- iiiv! il — Lui^iv-iuiiL 
siMliuiii, ealeiiimd iron* A still lt)wer teiuim ii a.*'s‘ > riLUA^d iy th** 
a|ip^-.%W!i#0 of the otWr iiieuilloids, d'i>l < ^Viiy vi:i, K,- Tiiv siin 

•woiilft- thw he a stir ei^isnieimhl'j advaiieeil in !h*' i >r^- nf dirlvi'ciitia.- 

tioti of l*iRdation of Its atoms. It eoiitaiivs ,^u t.n' .-is we know, no 
iiietalloici exeefit tmrhoii, ami |H.),ssildv oxygaoi, mo - .-imi rrsiiiiNe.iiHl : while 
stars lik€ Sirius show the |>rese!i€e only of liydieyt-h, with ]>ut a, lVtd*le 
profMirtioii of iiu'fallie \a|H»urs ; aiihi nu the euher iiaiel, the red -tars 
iiiiiicatt* hj thtir tkat their metallie va|>i>iirs li.iVi* r'OtertA.1 into 

euirihinatioft 'W'heuce It m mferre<l that their teirii^u-iitrii'e is lo'wrr than 
tha/t nf Diir situ. 

M<n*e reeeiitly, lujvveTOig atiotber view of t he evuluiis ii of li;is lieeii 
|i‘t»puiiiivleti hy Sir Norman lax'kyer He eoniad\ t‘> th at ;ili -ejl-liiiiiiiioiis 
r<oiiiieul Wlies are eoiiip.^ial eftli^rvd swanus uf mateni-ite-, ur ^>4 masses 
of y a. pour I’narliieed bymadlidoiis cd iiiettsi'iles ; that -tor-, aiicl 

jielmlio an* only ilillerent phases of the same series o*f eliaiiges . that 
where the temperature of a star i- inerea.siny, the star eon-i'T.- of a 
iiieteor-swarm., whieli !»y rnnstnit eoliisinii ui its iodividitJ nieteui-iies is 
yrailuftliy htang '%yi|>oriri-ed l>y heat: ami that altei’ \ulatilisati*>ii cv-oliiig 
sets ill and the va|.H)iir tlnalh’ c^Uiilemses into a g|. 5]>ea‘ 

IL Foem am» Size of the Eaimh. 

Fiiriher coritiri nation of some of the foi-eguing vitws as to tLe order 
■of |»L'i!ietary evolution is famished by the fomi vi the earth and the 
anvuigeii'ieiit of its coni|x>ne!it materials. 

That the teiiili is an oblate spheivdi.l, and nut a |H*Ffoctl:j spliericti 
globe, was diseovered and liemoiLstnited by Xewkwi. He even ciileiilated 
the ainoiint of ellifitieity long hn-Tore any measurement had eonfiriiieil 
such a coneliisioii. 1 tilling the ]>ast eeotiiry riiiiiieroiis aivs of the 
iiierkliiMi were measured, cbietly in the uorthern lieiiriSi>iiere. From a 

* Sir W. Pf'iH:. /T‘/s SiH.'. aiul it'-O Lcnn-e XotlHig'i.uiu, 

Fir W. Hiiggima aiirl .Alilk-r, Phu. T rn us. 

* S. r S, Lo^kvi I'j Qhujftt.s IVi'. ls7A. 

‘‘ ‘Tiir Mrkofltic Hypothesis' ISliO. PoT. iU H. i>;-tnrui. ai i y-i]'-' ’“Vi^ tht? 
Ill I'll mi oal On 111 I Iti Oils of a Swariu of Meto^iritos, aiiT ou t ju- TLt- r;---.' s-S r. >;.,cg'r.yy' 
i’ t'. Tu’//,s dsxv. ( 1889 pp. ha^ propo^ied a-is twpLiuati. i; u lioit- ’'y thr aeTuIar 

•Hid liifti-orilie Iij may lx coiabiu^nL 
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the Care of (bmd lIo|..., r.....ol ..teau.O ih 

clinionsioMB of the earth: 
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, L .1 



PoIaiMliiUJU’ttr 

Amount of }»h15U‘ 




The eqiuiforml ciiriiinb-n'iir-- !■. tbo^ " '' ' ' 

and the (litlemire Ih.- pd^u jn.d - : 

miles) amounts in aboii) "I '*<' ' ' is , 

recently, however, it law bi., 'll shnvvn tb.u t-; , 

by thoHt) inoaKiiremeiils i* ii'it a ! ^ 

fercnco lieiiiK an ellipse ii.siead a ' n. i. Me ,■ • • > • ■ • 

equator lies in ionj:. H l.V W, .. mende.., j '.-a / ' ^ < ‘ • , 

Portugal, and the north wcnI ■■■Min i ‘d Ams< •. «j-o , . 

sastcornerofAsiainthi-oppoiieh.imqh'i- 

The polar llaftellitlg, cM.-ddidied lo wo e .. ,^.5 

that which would necessarily hare been .r :.o.ne '!l i.;. ■*' * ' » . ' i ’ .,-- 

globa in ol)mli«in<*i' t<» iIh* iiiMM'iiirni ^4 

eviduneo that tim railh wan uhmm sn •* .n 

connection with the aiiahi^irN .Mi|*|di*:d by 
hodicB, this iniVroiici* h*^ 

however, it him been rnnU’wb'ft tliat r%rii m ,4 'm. - ^ „..,a 4 

flattening Tuight bo diivt4ojw**l nipb*r flat 4 

Though the gmientl i*jdivr«nibi,l ^ vi ^ y;. 

general distribution d sm and hn*l ‘ 

rotation on a gusiums, flnhl, or 'ih'- • ■ 1 

snrface-contourH appear to br of trsry.t S|.«. 

have been itmlci lis to wlmt ina)’ lo'iv*! tbo r-:Hn.vi.s^. ^ 

solid surface, whetlier it wm .Htnooiti «.c a«v^I ^ l-.nb.rt 

it was marked by itny iiidration of t}ir^ e m.i .. 

and oceanic dapressions, So bir :»« Iv -n. 

evidence, there is i»» prm»f of my ^^rqp .< -i b-. ■• ^ -m: 


A. II. (’krkp, Phii. J%. Awa , A-.,’,,.- pr . #:- ,p, 

StKJ the InUmt !l lu As .'otj I T' * iV..*; 

kya MouuiltiiiH u|«iii tin? liioliO'liip'' i34 , < - mv,.4^;»4.i, re 1 e,.- 4- ; 

190 b 

^ Jt wiw l<y %hthT J»e. I4« ^^*'1 lU'-K' | U ^ 

loug iigc) nmthbliy llftytrir, »''ii4r)iv*f«tir4 i.r j. ■ 

tor by gmma’ (kiaNlnlkii f4" Ihr ft 

of til© o<««i© t«wiir4», Up’ m * v-f -r-iji.’:',- ■.. 

tilt efficti of lihmlim in lowrnsi-M Up* tii44 ^ \ u? PI*;! ^ u . ,1 ^ 

w chiefly jM*rtoriHK4 Uy otk^r sj,m «• 

than th© iKitoi j‘ AI%i'^Wfeimi m Isl . i « 

r Nemi Mhfh, tB7b |». 2^, KrvrfiM^-.k^, v., ^ ~ r. 

coaofelvftbl© catiw hf whirh, in ^|»iir nf *--p* . 1 # . i*i < ; -r 

toritt of the pkiiet iiiighl '\m |irr«rf*'4, 

* See in prtktikr thr imimn hf Mr. V. l"*.w ,v.*,p ,*• ^ , . 
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existed. Most probably the first formed crast was broken up irregularly, 
and not until after many siiccessiye corrugations did the surface 
acquire stability. Some writers liave imagined that at first the ocean 
spread over the whole surface of the planet. But of this there is not 
only no evidence, but good reason for beliering that it never could have 
taken place. As will be alluded to in a later page, the preponderance 
of water in the southern hemisphere seems to indicate some excess of 
density in that hemisphere. This excess can hardly have been qoroduced 
by any change since the materials of the interior ceased to be mobile ; it 
must therefore he at least as ancient as the condensation of water on the 
earth’s surface. Hence there was probably from the heginning a tendency 
in the ocean to accumulate in the southern rather than in the northern 
hemisphere. 

That land existed from the earliest ages of which we have any record 
in rock-formations,. is evident from the obvious fact that these formations 
themselves consist in great measure of materials derived from the waste 
of land. When the student, in a later part of this volume, is presented 
with the proofs of the existence of enormous masses of sedimentary 
deposits, even among some of the oldest geologial systems, he will 
perceive how important must have been the tracts of land that could 
furnish such piles of detritus. 

An ingenious speculation was published many years ago hy W. 
Lowthian G-reen, who, long resident at Honolulu as minister of foreign 
affairs to the King of the Sandwich Islands, had his attention directed to 
geophysical problems hy the remarkable volcanic phenomena of these 
islaiidsd Starting from the ideas joropoimded by lilie de Heaumorit with 
regard to his resecm ;pentagooKil, hy which the distinguished Trench 
geologist endeavoured to account for the distribution of the leading 
structural lines on the surface of the globe, Mr. Green claimed that the 
only geometrical figure which Avill fit and explain these lines is the six- 
faced tetrahedron, a form which he conceived to have resulted from the 
collapse of the terrestrial crust upon the liquid interior. He proceeded 
to show how the four great continental masses of land were distributed 
about the four acute solid angles of the tetrahedron, and how the four 
principal oceans ranged themselves on the four obtuse solid angles. 
Moreover, he regarded this fundamental geometric form as having under- 
gone a certain amount of deformation from the effects of rotation, to which 
cause he ascribed the eastward deviation of the southern parts of the 
continents, and likewise the great line or plane of lateral shift which is 
traceable along the line of the Mediterranean Sea, by the Persian Gulf to the 
East Indies, and thence by Mew Guinea and the Solomon Islands across 
the Pacific Ocean, Central America, the West Indian Islands, and the 
Atlantic hack to the Mediterranean. Mr. Green’s suggestion has in 
recent years been revived and applied by different writers in explanation 

^ His ideas were first troached in an article publislied iii 1857 in the Mdinhurgh Efew 
PMlosophicctl Journal, and were subsequently elaborated iu his work, ^Westigos of the 
Molten Globe/ of which the first part was piibli.shed in London in 1875 and the second and 
much, larger part at Honolulu in 1887. 
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of the distribution of land and sea and the positions of lines of voleaine 
energyd 


III. The Movements of the Ea.rth in their CtKoi.ogicai. Kia.A'noxs. 

We are here concerned with the earth’s motions in so far only as they 
materially influence the progress of geological phenomena.. 

§ 1. Rotation. — In consequence of its angular monientuni at its 
original separation, the earth rotates on its axis.- Tlui rat(^ of rotation 
has once been much more rapid than it now is (p. 30). At prc‘s(‘ut a 
aoniplote, rotation is performed in about twenty-four liours, a-iid to it is 
due the succession of day and night. So far as ohserv'atiori has yet- gone, 
this movenient is uniform, though recent calculations of tli(‘. iiitluoiH;e of 
the tides in retarding rotation tend to show that a very slow diminut ion 
of the »-ngitlar velocity is in progress. If this Itc so, the huigth of the 
day and night wijl slowly increase, until finally the duration of tin^ day 
and that of the year will he equal. The earth will tlien reached 
the condition into which the moon, has passed relativcdy to the. earth, one. 
half being in continual day, the other in perpetual night 

The linear velocity due to i*otation varies in ditfereut places, aecor’ding 
to their position on the surface of the planet. At each })ole t hmx* <*a]i he 
no velocity, hut from these two points towards the (‘([uator there is a 
continually increasing rapidity of motion, till at the ecpiator it is (‘qual 
to a rate of 507 yards in a second. 

To the rotation of the earth are due certain reniarkahh? infliKnutes 
upon currents of air circulating either towards the?, cctuator or towards the 
poles. Currents which move from polar latitudes tivivel fi’oni pjirts of 
the earth’s surface where the velocity due to rotation is sniali, to ot liars 
where it is great. Hence they lag behind, and their course is hent more 
and more westward. An 'air current, quitting the north polar or north 
temperate regions as a north wind, is deflected out of its courge, and 
becomes a north-east wind. On the opposite side of the cfjuator, a siniiiar 
current, setting out straight for the equator, is changed into a Honth-e.'ist 
wind. Hence, as is well known, the trade-winds have their characteristic, 
westward deflection. On the other hand a current setting out iiortii- 
wards or southwards from the equator, passes into regions having a less 
velocity due to rotation than it possesses itself, and ImwA) it travciln on in 
advance and appears to be gradually deflected eastward. Tins merial 
currents, blowing steadily across the surface of the ocean towards the 

^ See, in particular, A. de Lapparent’a ‘Traitd de Cleologi<j ’ ; Miclicl Li’vy, 

France, t. xxvi. (1898), p. 105 ; J. W. Gregory, Jimrn. Rni/. Geog. Soe. xiii. (1890), p. 225 ; 
M. Bertrand, Qojnpt. rend, February 1900 ; B. K. Enufrson, /ic//. Amcr. Gmi. Hw, xl. (1001). 
p/61 ; 0. H. Hitcbcock, Amer. Qeol. xxv. (January 1900), p. 1 ; Cj. K. KeycH, Jmtrn, (M, 
X. (1901), P.-244. 

The recent observation of periodical variations of terrestrial latitudes noticed pndfa, 
p. 25, demands, according to Profes.sor Sldiid.ski of Moscow, a revision of the tlieory 

of the rotation of our planet. JSfahire, liv. (1896), p. 161. 
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equator, produce oceanic currents whicli unite to form the westward- 
flowing equatorial current. 

It has been maintained By Von Baer^ that a certain deflection is 
experienced by rivers that flow in a meridional direction, like the Volga 
and Irtisch. Those travelling polewards are asserted to press upon their 
eastern rather than their western banks, while those which run in the 
opposite direction are stated to be thrown more against the western than 
the eastern. When, however, we consider the compai'atively small 
volume, slow motion, ahd continually meandering course of rivers, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether this vera caim can have had much effect 
generally in modifying the form of river-channels. 

§ % Revolution. — Besides turning on its axis, the globe performs % 
movement round the sun, termed revolution. This movement, accom- 
plished in rather more than 365 days, determines for us the length of 
our year, which is, in fact, merely the time required for one complete 
revolution. The path or orbit followed by the earth round the iun is not 
a perfect circle hut an ellipse, with the sun in one of the foci, the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun being 92,800,000, the present aphelion 
distance 94,500,000, and the perihelion distance 9 1,250,000 miles. By 
slow secular variations, the form of the orbit alternately approaches to 
and recedes from that of a circle. At the nearest possildc approach 
between the two bodies, owing to change in the ellipticity of the orbit, 
the earth is 14,368,200 miles nearer the sun than when at its greatest 
jpossible distance. These maxima and minima of distance occur at vast 
intervals of time.- The last considerable eccentricity took place about 
200,000 years ago, and the previous one more than half a million years 
earlier. Since the amount of heat received by the earth from the sun is 
inversely as the square of the distance, eccentricity may have bad in past 
time some effect upon the climates of the earth. 

§ 3. Precession of the Equinoxes. — If the axis of the earth were 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, there would be equal day and 
night all the year round. But it is really inclined from that position at 
an angle of 23° 27' 2\". Hence our hemisjfliere is alternately presented 
to and turned away from the sun, and, in this way, l)rings the familiar 
alternation of the seasons. Again, were the earth a perfect sphere, of 
uniform density throughout, the position of its axis of rotation would 
not he changed by attractions of external 1)odies. But owing to tlie 
protuberance along the equatorial regions, the attraction chiefly of tlie 

^ “Ueber ein allgeiiieines Gesetz ia der Gestalt, iing der Flussbettcm,” JhiU. Armh AY. 
Petersbourg, ii. (1860). See also Ferrel on the motion of iluid.s and solids relatively to the 
earth’s surface, Camb. {Mans.) Math. Monthly, vols. i. and ii. (1859-60) ; Dnlk, Z. IhwM. 
GeoL Ges. xxxi. (1879), p. 224. The river Irtisch is said in flowing northward to have cut; 
so much into its right bank that villages are gradually driven eastwards, Deiiiiansk having 
been shifted about a mile in 240 years (Nature, xv. p. 207), But this may be accounted 
for by local causes. See an excellent paper on this subject with speciiil reference to the 
regime of some rivers in Northern Germany, by F. Klockmann, Jahrh. Preuan. Gcol. La%dm* 
anst. 1882 ; also E. Diiiiker, Zdtsch. far die gesammten Naturvnsscnschaflen, 1875, i)- 4^3 J 
G. K. Gilbert, Amer. Jour. Sd. xxvii. (1884), p. 427. 

^ See Croll’s ‘ Climate and Tirne,^ chaps, iv., xix. 
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moon and sun tends to pull the axis aside, or to make it describe a 
conical movement, like that of the axis of a top, round the vertical 
Hence each pole points successively to different stars. This movement, 
called the precession of the equinoxes, in combination with anotlier 
smaller movement, due to the attraction of the moon, completes its cycle 
in 21,000 years, the annual total advance of the equinox amounting to 
62''. At present the winter in the northern hemisphere coincides with 
the earth's nearest approach to the sun, or In 10,^00 years 

hence it will take place when the earth is at the farthest part of its or]>it 
from the sun, or in aphelion. This movement was believed l)y Croll to 
have had great importance in connection with former seculfir A’liriatioriB 
in the eccentricity of the orbit. 

§ 4. Change in the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. — The angle at which 
the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of its orbit does not reinsiin 
strictly constant. It oscillates through long periods of time to the extent 
of about a degree and a half, or perhaps a little more, on eithm’ side of 
the mean. According to Oroll,^ this oscillation has considerably alhicted 
former conditions of climate on the earth, since, when the obli(|uity is at 
its maximum, the polar regions receive about eight and a half days’ more 
of heat than they do at present — ^that is, about as much heat as lat. 7 6" 
enjoys at this day. He thought that this movement may have augmented 
the geological effects of precession, to which reference has just been madej. 

§ 5. Stability of the Earth’s Axis. — That the axis of the earth’s 
rotation has successively shifted, and consequently that the poles ha,ve 
wandered to different points on the surface of the globe, has been main- 
tained by geologists as the only possible explanation of certain itumulcable 
conditions of climate, which can be proved to have formerly obtained 
within the Arctic Circle. Even as far north as lat. 45', aljuridarit 
remains of a vegetation indicative of a warm climate, and including a l)cd 
of Coal • 25 to 30 feet thick, have been found in situA It is contended 
that when these plants lived, the ground could not have been permanently 
frozen or covered for most of the year with thick snow. In explanation 
of the difficulty, it has been suggested that the north pole did not occupy 
its present position, and that the locality where the plants occur lay in 
more southerly latitudes. Without at present entering on the discussion 
of the question whether the geological evidence necessarily requires so 
important a geographical change, let us consider how far a shifting of the 
axis of rotation has been a possible cause of change during tliat section 
of geological time for which there are records among the stratified rocks. 

From the time of Laplace,^ astronomers have strenuously denied the 
possibility of any sensible change in the position of the axis of rotation. 
In recent years, indeed, by the greatly increased precision of the instru- 
ments of observation, it has been ascertained that this position is not re<ally 
uniform. Lord Kelvin had already pointed out that it is probably aff ected 
by the movements of large bodies of water and air over the earth’s sur- 

^ Trans. Geol. Soc. Qlasgow^ ii. p. 117. ‘Climate and Time,’ chap, xxv, 

Fielden and Heer, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Nov. 1877. 

^ ‘M6canique Celeste,’ tome V. p. 14. 
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face and by the effects of the enormous periodical accumulations of snow 
and ice, whereby what had been supposed to be a simple and regular 
movement becomes complicated. Investigations have lately been ixnder- 
taken to ascertain the nature and amount of the deviation, and by the 
co-operation of a number of observatories clear evidence has been obtained 
that such displacements actually occur. From the results of nearly GOOD 
observations made at Kasan, in Easteiii Eussia, at Strasburg and 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, it appears that the amplitude of the movement 
of the pole on the surface of the earth is between 40 and 50 feet. The 
movement is curiously irregular and somewhat spiral.^ 

These proved variations in the position of the earth’s axis of rotation 
seem to be too slight to possess much effect in the production of geological 
changes. With regard to more serious shifting, it has been urged that, 
since the planet acquired its present oblate spheroidal form, nothing but 
an utterly incredible amount of deformation could overcome the greater 
centrifugal force of the equatorial protuberance. It is certain, however, 
that the instantaneous axis of rotation does not strictly coincide with the 
principal axis of inertia. Though the angular difference between them 
must always have been small, we can, without having recourse to any 
extramundane influence, recognise two causes which, whether or not they 
may suffice to produce any change in the position of the main axis of 
inertia, undoubtedly tend to do so. In the first place, a widespread 
upheaval or depression of certain unsymmetrically arranged portions of 
the surface to a considerable amount would tend to shift that axis. In 
the second place, an analogous result might arise from the denudation of 
continental masses of land, and the consequent filling • up of sea-basins. 
Lord Kelvin freely concedes the physical possibility of such changes. 
“We may not merely admit,” he says, “but assert as highly probable, 
that the axis of maximum inertia and axis of rotation, always very near 
one another, may have been in ancient times very far from their present 
geographical position, and may have gradually shifted through 10, 20, 
30, 40, or more degrees, without at any time any perceptible sudden 
disturbance of either land or water.” ^ But though, in the earlier ages 
of the planet’s history, stupendous deformations may have occurred, and 
the axis of rotation may have often shifted, it is only the alterations 
which can possibly have occurred during the accumulation of the stratified 

^ Professor Forster, Rej). Brit. Assoc. 1894, pp. 4/6-480, “On tlie Displacements of the 
Eotational Axis of the Earth,” He gives a diagram of the path described on the ear ill’s* 
surface by the north pole. Professor Chandler had shown in 1891 that the rotational axis 
makes a complete circuit around the axis of figure in about 428 days instead of in about 305, 
as previously believed {Astron. Jouni. No. 248, 1891). See also bis observations in Nature, 
Ivi. (1897), p. 40. More recently Professor Albrecht has published the results of an examina- 
tion of all the observations from the beginning of 1890 to the middle of 1897 [Astrmi. Nac/i. 
No. 3619). A brief summary of his paper, with a diagram of the remarkaldy erratic move- 
ments of the north pole during the period, will Tie found in Nature, Iviii. (1898), p. 42. 
More recently Dr. J. Halm has come to the conclusion that the changes in the position of 
the earth’s axis of rotation are intimately connected with the varying display of forces on the 
surface of the sun, Nature, Ixii. (1900), p. 460. 

2 Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1876), Sections, p. 11* 
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rocks, that need to be taken into account in connection with the evidence 
of changes of climate during geological history. 

On the assumption, based on so many kinds of evidence, that the 
earth on the whole is practically an extremely rigid body, it is difficult 
to conceive of any alteration in its interior which could now so seriously 
disturb the position of its axis as to produce any important geological 
changes. Lord Kelvin, for instance, has estimated “that an elevation of 
600 feet, over a tract of the earth’s surface 1000 miles square and 10 
miles in thickness, would only alter the position of the principal axis by 
one-third of a second, or 34 feet.” ^ Then, as regards the effects of 
denudation, it has been calculated that if the whole high plateau of Central 
Asia together with the Himalaya mountains were worn down by the sub- 
aerial denuding agents and deposited in the Indian Ocean under the 
equator, the pole of the axis of inertia would only be shifted some 30 
kilometres southward along the central meridian of the plateau. 

Professor George Darwin has shown that, on the supposition of the 
earth’s complete rigidity,' no redistribution of matter in new continents could 
ever shift the pole from its primitive position more than 3'’, but that, if 
its degree of rigidity is consistent with a periodical readjustment to a 
new form of equilibrium, the pole may have wandered some 10° or 15° 
from its primitive position, or have made a smaller excursion and returned 
to near its old place. In order, however, that these maximum effects 
should be produced, it would be necessary that each elevated area should 
have an area of depression corresponding in size and diametrically opposite 
to it, that they should lie on the same complete meridian, and that they 
should both be situated in lat. 45°. With all these coincident favour- 
able circumstances, an effective elevation of of the earth’s surface to 

the extent of 10,000 feet would shift the pole llj^; a similar elevation 
of -g^th would move it 1° 46 J' ; of 3° 17'; and of 4, 8° 4i'. Mr. 
Darwin admits these to be superior limits to what is possible, and that, 
on the supposition of intumescence or contraction under the regions in 
question, the deflection of the pole might be reduced to a quite insig- 
nificant amount.^ 

Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, on the assumption 
of the earth’s high rigidity, the possible amount of deviation of the pole 
from its first position would appear to have been too small to have 
seriously influenced the climates of the globe within geological history. 
If we grant that these changes were cumulative, and that the superior 
limit of deflection was reached only after a long series of concurrent 
elevations and depressions, we must suppose that no movements took 
place elsewhere to counteract the eflect of those about lat. 45° in the two 
hemispheres. But this is hardly credible. A glance at a geographical 
globe suffices to show how large a mass of land exists now both to the 

^ Tmns. OeoL Soc. Olasgoiv, iv. p. 313. The situation of the supposed area of upheaval 
on the earth’s surface is not stated. 

^ Professor Schiaparelli, ‘ Sur la rotation de la terre sous I’iufluence des actions 
g^ologiques, ’ St. Petersburg, 1889, p. 12. 

^ Phil, Trans. Nov. 1876. 
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nortli and south of that latitude, especially in the northern hemisphere, 
and that the deepest parts of the ocean are not antipodal to the greatest 
heights of the land. These features of the earth’s surface are of old 
standing. There seems, indeed, to be no geological evidence in favour 
of any such geographical changes as could have produced even the com- 
paratively small displacement of the axis considered possible by Professor 
Darwin. 

If, however, it should eventually be found that a greater degree of 
plasticity of the material in the earth’s interior may be conceded than at 
present seems to be probable, much more serious shiftings of the axis may be 
thus explained. As remarked by Major-General K. von Orff, “ the move- 
ments of the pole assume a wholly different character if we ascril)e a 
greater plasticity to the earth, or if we assume the possibility of a sudden 
and complete adjustment of the mass of the earth to the rotation-pole — 
a condition to which the planet might perhaps have approached in pre- 
historic times. On this assumption, great movements of the pole in 
relatively short periods are not excluded, and the hypotheses which 
many geologists have adduced in explanation of certain palaeontological 
facts by greater changes in the position of the axis of rotation of the 
earth would thus obtain a mechanical confirmation.” ^ The geological 
changes here referred to will be discussed in later portions of this text- 
book. 

Geologists who have pondered over the abundance of the traces of 
present or former volcanic action distributed over the surface of the globe, 
over the evidence from the compressed strata in mountain regions that the 
crust of the earth must have a capacity for slipping towards certain lines, 
over the great amount of horizontal compression of strata which can be 
proved to have been accomplished, and above all, over the secular changes 
of climate, notably the existence of former warm climates near the north 
pole, have anxiously sought for some solution of these most clithcult 
problems. When they were compelled, by the arguments from physics 
to abandon their early conception of a thin crust over a liquid interior, the 
idea was suggested to them that their difficulties might ])c removed by 
the hypothesis that underneath the crust lies a fluid suljstratum over a 
rigid nucleus, and that, under these circumstances, changes in latitude 
would result from unequal thickening of the crust.^ An ingenious 
suggestion was made by Sir John Evans that, even without any sensil)le 
change in the position of the axis of rotation of the nucleus of the gloljc, 
there naight be very considerable changes of latitude duo to clistiirbance 
of the equilibrium of the outer portion or shell l)y the upheaval or 
removal of masses of land between the equator and the poles, ;md to the 
consequent sliding of the shell over the nucleus until the equilil)rium was 
restored.^ Subsequently he precisely formulated his hypothesis as a 

^ “Ueber die Hiilfsmittel, Methoden xiiid Resultate der Tnteriiationnleii ErduKissiiiig,” 
Festrede, AMd. Wlssensch. Munich, 1899, p. 53 ; Schiaparelli, op. cM.. 

2 Rev. O. Fisher, Geol. Mag. 1878, p. 552; ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. 
1889, chap. xi. 

* Ptoc. Roy. Soc. xv. (ISS?), p. 46. 
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question to be determined mathematically j ^ and the solution of the 
problem was worked out by the Rev. J. F. Twisden, who arrived at the 
conclusion that even the large amount of geographical change postulated 
by Sir J. Evans could only displace the earth’s axis of figure to the extent 
of less than 10' of angle, that a displacement of as much as 10'' or 15' 
could be effected only if the heights and depths of the areas elevated and 
depressed exceeded by many times the heights of the highest inoiintains, 
that under no circumstances could a displacement of 20" be effected by a 
transfer of matter of less amount than about a sixth part of the whole 
equatorial bulge, and that even this extreme amount would not necessarily 
alter the position of the axis of figure.^ 

§ 6. Changes of the Earth’s Centre of Gravity. — If the centre 
of gravity in our planet, as pointed out by Herschel, be not coincident 
with the centre of figure, but lie somewhat to the south of it, any 
variation in its position will affect the ocean, which of course adjusts 
itself in relation to the earth’s centre of gravity. How far any redis- 
tribution of the matter within the eai'th, in such a way as to affect the 
present equilibrium, is now possible, we cannot tell But certain re- 
volutions at the surface may from time to time produce changes of 
this kind. The accumulation of ice round the pole, particularly during 
a glacial period, will displace the centre of gravity, and, as the 
result of this change, will raise the level of the ocean in the glacial 
hemisphere.^ The late Dr. Croll estimated that, if the present mass of 
ice in the southern hemisphere is taken at 1000 feet thick extending 
down to lat. 60°, the transference of this mass to the northern, hemi- 
sphere would raise the level of the sea 80 feet at the north pole. Other 
methods of calculation give different results. Mr. Heath put the rise at 
128 feet; Archdeacon Pratt made it more; while the Kev. 0. Fisher 
gave it at 409 feet.^ Subsequently, in returning to this question, Croll 
remarked “that the removal of two miles of ice from the Antarctic 
continent [and at present the mass of ice there is probably thicker than 
that] would displace the centre of gravity 190 feet, and the formation of 
a mass of ice equal to the one-half of this, on the Arctic regions, would 
carry the centre of gravity 95 feet farther; giving in all a total displace- 
ment of 285 feet, thus producing a rise of level at the north pole of 285 
feet, and in the latitude of Edinburgh of 234 feet.” A very considerable 
additional displacement would arise from the increment of water to the 
mass of the ocean by the melting of the ice. Supposing half of the two 
miles of Antarctic ice to be replaced by an ice-cap of similar extent and 
one mile thick in the northern hemisphere, the other half being melted 

^ Q. J. G. S. xxxii. (1876), p. 62. 

^ Q. J. O&ol. 8oc, xxxiv. (1878), p. 41. See also E. Hill, Oeol. Mag. \\ (2iid ser.), pp. 
262, 479. 0, Fisher, ojp. cit, pp. 291, 551. The question of the internal condition of the 
globe is discussed at p. 65. 

^ Adhemar, ‘ Revolutions de la Mer,' 1840. 

^ Croll, in ReacUr for 2nd September 1865, and Phil. Mag. April 1866 j Heath, 
Phil. Mag. April 1869 ; Pratt, Phil. Mag. March 1866 ; Fisher, Reader, lOtli February 
1860. 
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into water and increasing the mass of the ocean, Dr. Croll estimated that 
from this source an extra rise of 200 feet would take place in the 
general ocean level, so that there would he a rise of 485 feet at the 
north pole, and 434 feet in the latitude of Edinburgh d An intermittent 
submergence and emergence of the low polar lands might be due to such' 
an alternate shifting of the centre of gravity. 

To what extent this cause has actually come into operation in past 
time cannot at present be determined. It has been suggested that the 
“ raised beaches,” shore-lines (strmid-linien), or old sea-terraces, so numerous 
at various heights in the north-west of Europe, might 1)6 due to the 
transference of the oceanic waters, and not to any subterranean movement, 
as generally believed. Had they been due to such a general cause, they 
ought to have shown evidence of a gradual and uniform decline in elevation 
from north to south, with only such local variations as might be accounted 
for by the influence of masses of high land or other local cause. No such 
feature, however, has been satisfactorily established.^ On the contrary, 
the levels of the terraces vary witljiri comparatively short distances, 
in such a manner as to indicate actual deformation of the surface of the 
solid earth. Though numerous on both sides of the mainland of Scotland, 
they disappear among the Orkney and Shetland islands, and yet these 
localities were admirably adapted for their formation and preservation.*^ 
The conclusion may be drawn that the “ raised beaches ” cannot be 
adduced as evidence of changes of the earth’s centre of gravity, but 
are due to local and irregularly acting causes. (See Book III. Part I. 
Sect. hi. § 1, where this subject is more fully discussed.) 

§ 7. Results of the Attractive Influence of Sun and Moon on the 
Geological Condition of the Earth. — Many speculations have been offered 
to account for a supposed former greater intensity of geological activity on 
the surface of the globe. Two causes for such greater intensity have been 
adduced. In the first place, if the earth has cooled down from an 
original molten condition, it has lost, in cooling, a vast amount of 
potential geological energy. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the geological phenomena resulting from internal temperature have, 
during the time recorded in the accessible part of the earth’s crust, been 
steadily decreasing in magnitude. We might, on the contrary, contend 
that the increased resistance of a thickening cooled crust may rather 
have hitherto intensified the manifestations of subterranean activity, by 
augmenting the resistance to be overcome. In the second place, the 
earth may have been once more powerfully affected by external causes, 
such as the greater heat of the sun, and the greater proximity of the 
moon. That the formerly larger amount of solar heat received by the 
surface of our planet must have produced warmer climates and more 
rapid evaporation, with greater rainfall and the important chain of 

^ Croll, GeoL Mag., new series, i. (1874), p. 347 ; ‘Climate and Time,’ chaps, xxiii. 
and xxiv. and g>ostea, p. 286. Consult also Fisher, Phil. Mag. xxxiv. (October 1892), p. 337. 

^ The student ought, however, to consult Professor Siiess’ ‘ Antlitz der Erde’ (or tlie French 
version, ‘Face de la Terre’), for the arguments in favour of the opinion that the terraces do not 
involve any proof of change of level of the land. ^ Nature, xvi. (1877), ]>. 415. 
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geological changes which such an increase -would introduce, appears in 
every way probable, though the geologist has not yet been able to observe ; 
any indisputable indication of such a former intensity of superficial . 
changes. 

Professor Darwin, in investigating the bodily tides of viscous spheroids, ^ 

has brought forward some remarkable results bearing on the question ' 

o| the possibility that geological operations, both internal and superficial, i 

may have been once greatly more gigantic and rapid than they are I 

now.^ He assumes the earth to be a homogeneous spheroid and to have 
possessed a certain small viscosity,'^ and he calculates the internal tidal 
friction in such a mass exposed to the attraction of moon and sun, and 
the consequences which these bodily tides have produced. He finds that 
the length of our day and month has greatly increased, that the moon’s ^ 
distance has likewise augmented, that the obliquity of the ecliptic has 
diminished, that a large amount of hypogene heat has been generated l>y I 
the internal tidal friction, and that these changes may all have transpired \ 

within comparatively so short a period (57,000,000 years) as to place ;■ 

them quite probably within the limits of ordinary geological history. 
According to his estimate, 46,300,000 years ago the length of t^e 
sidereal day was fifteen and a half hours ; the moon’s distance in mean | 
radii of the earth wap 46*8 as compared with 60*4 at the present time. 

But 56,810,000 years back, the length of a day was only hours, or I 

about a quarter of its present value, the moon’s distance was only \ 

nine earth’s radii, while the lunar month lasted not more than about a ' 

day and a half (1 *58), or of its present duration. He arrives at the ^ 

deduction that the energy lost by internal tidal friction in the earth’s f 

mass is converted into heat at such a rate that the amount lost during ^ 

57,000,000 years, if it were all applied at once, and if the earth had the I 

specific heat of iron, would raise the temperature of the whole planet’s 
mass 1,760° Fahrenheit, but that the distribution of this heat-generation 
has been such as not to interfere with the normal augmentation of 
temperature downward due to secular cooling, and the conclusion drawn 
therefrom by Lord Kelvin. Mr. Darwin further concludes from his ^ 

hypothesis that the ellipticity of the earth’s figure having been con- « 

tinually diminishing, “ the polar regions must have been ever rising and 
the equatorial ones falling, though, as the ocean followed these changes, 
they might quite well have left no geological traces. The tides must 
have been very much more frequent and larger, and accordingly the rate 
of oceanic denudation much accelerated. The more rapid alternation of 
day and night ^ would probably lead to more sudden and violent storms, 

^ Phil. Tmns. 1879, parts i. and ii. i 

^ The degree of viscosity assumed is such that “thirteen and a half tons to the & 

square inch acting for twenty-four hours on a slab an»,iiich thick displaces the upper f 

surface relatively to the lower through one -tenth of an inch. It is obvious,” says Mr. | 

Darwin, “that such a substance as this would be called a solid in ordinary parlance, and f 

in the tidal problem this must be regarded as a very small viscosity.” Op. cit. p. 531. J 

According to his calculation, the year 57,000,000 of years ago contained 1300 days 
instead of 365, 
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and the increased rotation of the earth would augment the violence of 
the trade-winds, which in their turn would affect oceanic currents.’’ ^ As 
above stated, no facts yet revealed by the geological record compel the 
admission of more violent superficial action in former times than now. 
But though the facts do not of themselves lead to such an admission, it 
is proper to inquire whether any of them are hostile to it. It will be 
shown in Book YI. that even as far back as early Palaeozoic times, that 
is, as far into the past as the history of organised life can be traced, 
sedimentation took plaoe very much as it does now. Sheets of fine mud 
and silt were pitted with rain-drops, ribbed with ripple-marks, and 
furrowed by crawling worms, exactly as they now are on the shores of 
any modern estuary. These surfaces \vere quietly buried under succeeding 
sediment of a similar kind, and this for hundreds and thousands of feet. 
Nothing indicates violence ; all the evidence favours tranquil deposit.^ 
If, therefore, Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis be accepted, we must conclude 
either that it does not necessarily involve such violent superficial opera- 
tions as he supposes, or that even the oldest sedimentary formations do 
not date back to a time when the influence of increased rotation could 
make itself evident in sedimentation, that is to say, on Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis, the most ancient fossiliferous rocks cannot be as much as 
57,000,000 years old. 

§ 8. Geological Condition of the Moon. — In the foregoing pages notice 
has been taken of some of the relations between the earth and its satellite, 
and further reference may here be made to certain aspects of the moon 
which bear on the geological history of our planet. The inference seems 
naturaTthat the moon and earth formed originally parts of one heavenly 
body. Professor George Darwin believes that when this body was 
rotating so fast as to make one rotation in five hours, the influence of the 
powerful tides induced in its mass by the sunvmay have actually ruptured 
the planet, and that in this way the moon may have been suddenly 
thrown off.^ Dr. Osmond Fisher ^ has suggested that possibly the great 
hollow of the Pacific Ocean may mark the scar left by the discharge of 
our satellite. It has been also conjectured that the moon resulted from 
the rupture of a planetary ring of meteorites, which by collision became a 
united mass of gaseous or liquid substance. 

The moon is computed to have a diameter of 2153 miles (3464 
kilometres) and a volume about one forty-ninth of that of the earth. Its 
mean distance from us is 238,793 miles (384,000 kilometres). As already 

^ Op. cit. p. 532. 

- Sir R. Ball {Eature, xxv. 1881, pp. 79, 103), starting from Professor Darwin’s data, 
pushed liis conclusions to such an extreme as to call in the agency of tides more than 600 
feet high in early geological times. In repudiating this application of his results, Mr. 
Darwin {Fature, xxv. p. 213) employs the argument I have here used from tlie absence of 
any evidence of such tidal action in the geological formations, and from the indication, on 
the contrary, of tranquil deposit. 

^ Phil. Trans. 1879, part ii., “The Precession of a Viscous Spheroid and the Remote 
History of the Earth.” 

^ ‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2iid edit. p. 338. 
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stated it is composed of materials lighter than those of our planet, its 
density being little more than half that of the earth, or about three times 
that of water. No certain trace of an atmosphere has been detected on 
the moon, nor any indication of the presence of water. Hence the 
epie:ene changes which play so important a part on the surface of the 
earSa must be hardly perceptible on the moon. Perhaps the only effects 
of that class which are produced arise from the strain induced by the 
enormous differences of temperature between day and night. In full 
sunshine the bare rocks must be heated beyoml any temperature ex- 
perienced even in the driest tropical climates on the earth, and at night 
must be rapidly cooled down towards the temperature of space. Such a 
strain on the cohesion of the rocks may possibly induce rapid disintegra- 
tion, though it must be admitted that no undoubted evidence of this 
decay has been observed on the moon's surface. 

But if the epigene agents are absent, those of the hypogerie kind 
appear to have been at one time extraordinarily active on the moon. 
What are called ^‘craters," from their resemblance to the cavities of 
terrestrial volcanoes, have long been known to be scattered abundantly 
over the moon’s surface. They are of all sizes, from such as can only be 
faintly discerned with the most powerful telescopes, up to vast caldron- 
shaped abysses with walls 8000 to 15,000 feet high. It is computed 
that the total number of visible lunar craters of all dimensions amounts 
to from 20,000 to 30,000. There does not appear to be any area on the 
surface of the globe where a similar profusion of craters can be seen. 
Not only are the lunar examples far more numerous than the terrestrial, 
but they far surpass in dimensions even the most colossal of those on the 
earth. Various theories have been proposed to account for the character- 
istic features on the moon’s surface. One of these explanations supposes 
that when the main mass of the moon was liquid and surrounded with a 
thin crust, its rotation, then more rapid than now, gave rise to tides by 
which the crust was rent open so as to allow some of the liquid of the 
interior to flow out at the surface and then subside again. As the 
exuded material congealed at its edges, its boundary was marked by a 
rim of hardened rock, which was increased by the upwelling caused by 
subsequent tides, and thus circular crater-walls were formed around a 
solid lava plain in the centre.^ Another view, held by the majority of 
writers, regards the craters as truly relics of lunar volcanoes testifying to 
a volcanic activity immensely more energetic than anything with which 
we are acquainted in the past history or present condition of the earth. 
That some of the rocky material of the moon is akin to well-known 
terrestrial lavas was inferred by M. Landerer, who found that their 
polarisation angles coincided with those given by obsidian and vitro phyre.^ 
Professor Suess, after a comparison of the lunar surface with the 
phenomena of terrestrial vulcanism and the behaviour of large masses of 
molten material such as are seen at iron-furnaces and glass-works, arranged 
the evidence furnished by the moon in the following manner. 1st Phase, 

^ Faye, R&o. Scu xxvii. (1881), p. 130 ; H. Ebert, Ann. Phys. Ghem. xli. (1890), p. 351. 

^ CoTwpt. rend. cxi. (1890), p. 210. 
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the melting of great plains (Mare Serenitatis ; not visible on the earth). 
2iid Phase, a, melting without uplift of the surface (Batholiths ; granite 
of Erzgebirge, not recognisable on the moon), h, melting of craters of small 
diameter and quiet up-welling of the lava (Hawaii, Ptolemaeus, Wargentin). 
3rd, formation of fissures with rhapsodical explosions (Laki in Iceland, 
Vesuvius, Maare of the Eifel, Crater-rills, Hyginus). As local conse- 
quences of eruptions come the phases of fumaroles, which are observed on 
the earth in 26 and 3, but have not been recognised on the moon."' No 
satisfactory proof has yet been obtained of any present volcanic activity 
in the moon or of other definite changes of its surface. At the same 
time certain discrepancies have been observed between some of the older 
and later maps of lunar topography which may not be wholly due to 
erroneous or imperfect delineation, but may possibly in the end be dis- 
covered to indicate actual volcanic changes. ^ 

A third class of opinions regarding the lunar “ craters ’’ holds theln to 
be most probably due, not to any action within the moon, but to the 
impact of solid bodies from without. This view has been especially 
developed by Mr. Gr. K. G-ilbert, who, after studying the moon’s surface 
in 1892 with the 26J-inch refractor of the United States Naval 
Observatory, came to the conclusion that the phenomena become more 
intelligible if we suppose that before the moon came into existence the 
earth was surrounded with a ring of meteoritic bodies similar to those 
that constitute Saturn’s ring ; that the small bodies in this terrestrial ring 
eventually coalesced, gathering first around a large number of nuclei and 
finally all uniting in a single sphere, the moon. The lunar craters are 
thus taken tb be the scars produced by the collision of those minor 
aggregations or moonlets, which last surrendered their individuality. 
There can be no doubt that the collision of bodies moving with planetary 
velocities may generate heat enough not merely to melt them, but to 
reduce them to the gaseous condition. It has been computed by Mr. E. S. 
Woodward that a body falling from an infinite distance to the moon’s 
surface merely under the influence of the attraction of the satellite itself 
will acquire a velocity of one mile and a half per second, which would 
more than suffice to fuse the body. But the velocity of shooting stars is 
as much as 45 miles in a second, and if any such swiftly moving mass 
were to fall on the moon it would not only be melted itself, but a con- 
siderable tract of the rock-mass by which its motion was arrested would 
also be liquefied. Mr. Gilbert believes that in this way not only may the 
crater topography of the moon’s surface be most satisfactorily explained, 
but that a number of other features ordinarily obscure may be accounted 
for, such as the furrows, rills, rill-pits, and white streaks."* 

^ E. Suess, “Einige Bemerkimgen liter den JMond,” Sitz. Akad, Wiss,, Vienna, 3fath. 
Phys. civ. (1895). 

Pickering, Nature, xlvi. (1892), p. 134; xlvii. p. 7. On the <abaence of an <atiiio.spliere 
in the moon, see G. PI. Bryan, “ The Moon’s A.tmosphere and the Kinetic. Theory of Gases,” 
Brit. Assoc. 1893, pp. 682-685 ; F, F. Grensted, Proc. Limrpool (Jeol. 8oc. Nov. 1887. 

^ G. K. Gilbert, “ The MooiTs Face,” Bull. PMlosoph, Soc. Washington, vol. xii. (1893), 
pp. 241-292. 
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aEOGNOSY. 

A'N INYESTIGATION OF THE MATERIALS OF THE EARTH’S 
SUBSTANCE.. 

Part I. — A General Description of the Parts of the Earth. 

A DISCUSSION of the geological changes which our planet has undergone 
ought to he preceded by a study of the materials of which the planet 
consists. This latter branch of inquiry is termed Geognosy. 

Viewed in a broad way, the earth may be considered as consisting of 
(1) two envelopes, — an outer one of gas (atmosphere), completely sur- 
rounding the planet, and an inner one of water (hydrosphere), covering 
about three-fourths of the globe ; and (2) a globe (lithosphere), cool and 
solid on its surface, but possessing a high internal temperature. 


1 . — The E)weloj)es — Atmosphere and Hydrosphere. 

It is certain that the present gaseous and liquid envelopes of the 
planet form only a portion of the original mass of gas and water with 
which the globe was invested. Fully a half of the outer shell or crust 
of the earth consists of oxygen, which probably once existed in the 
primeval atmosphere. The ei:tent, likewise, to which water has been 
abstracted by minerals is almost incredible. It has been estimated that 
already one-third of the whole mass of the ocean has been thus absorbed. 
Eventually the condition of the planet will probably resemble that of the 
moon — a globe without air, or water, or life of any kind. 

1. The Atmosphere. — The gaseous envelope to which the name of 
atmosphere is given extends from the earth’s surface to a distance which 
has been variously estimated, according to the methods of observation 
employed.^ From the phenomena of twilight it may be inferred that 

^ Laplace considered that the atmosphere has a volume about 1 55 times that of the rest 
of the earth, and is arranged lenticiilarly, so that its polar diameter is about 4*4 times and its 
equatorial diameter about 6 ’6 times the polar and equatorial diameters of the earth. Hence, 
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the atmosphere must be at least 45 miles thick. The aurora indicates a 
sensible atmosphere at 100 miles, and clouds have been detected at heights 
of nearly 100 miles. Meteorites, which become incandescent by friction 
against our atmosphere, sometimes appear at heights of 150 miles. We 
may therefore infer that the atmosphere stretches for at least that 
distance from the earth's surface, and probably in a state of extreme 
tenuity much farther.^ At sea-level the atmosphere presses on the 
earth’s surface with a weight equal to that of a layer of mercury 30 
inches deep, or of a sheet of water 34 feet deep. Every square inch of 
that surface thus supports a pressure of Ilf pounds. But the pressure 
rapidly diminishes with height above the sea. At a height of 18,500 
feet it sinks to only one-half, and in balloon ascents it has been found 
at twice that height (or seven miles) to have diminished to one- 
fourth. 

Many speculations ^have been made regarding the chemical composi- 
tion of the atmosphere during former geological periods. There can 
indeed be no doubt that it must originally have differed very greatly 
from its present condition. It has been contended, for instance, that 
originally there was little or no free oxygen in the atmosphere, which 
may have consisted mainly of nitrogen, carbonic acid, and aqueous 
vapour.^ 

Besides the abstraction of the oxygen which now forms fully a half 
of the outer crust of the earth, the vast beds of coal found all over 
the world, in geological formations of many different ages, doubtless 
’represent so much carbon-dioxide (carbonic acid) once present in the air. 
According to Sterry Hunt, the amount of carbonic acid absorbed in the 
process of rock-decay, and now represented in the form of carbonates, 
especially limestones, in the earth’s crust, probably equals two hundred 
times the present volume of the entire atmosphere.^ 


according to this view, it miist.be some 17,000 miles in depth at the poles and about 26,000 
miles at the equator. Some recent researches regarding the height and mass of the atmosphere 
by Mascart are given in rend. cxiv. (1892), p. 93 ; see also S. Arrhenius, Of rera, 

Ahcd. Stockholm, 1900, p. 546 ; Eckliolin, oj). cit. 1901, p. 619. 

^ The Eev. W. F. Denning states, as the result of his considerable experience, that about 
20 per cent of meteors are at least 100 miles high at the instant of their becoming visible, 
that the distance is rarely as mucli as 150 miles, and seldom reaches beyond 130 miles — 
Nature, Ivii. (1898), p. 541. 

- Professor C. J. Koene, as quoted by Dr. T. L. Phipson in Gkeinical Ne.wsfox 1893 and 
1894. Lord Kelvin has speculated on the absence of oxygen from the primitive atniosphere, the 
presence of this gas now in the air being probably due to tlie action of sunlight on ])lants 
{Nature, Ivi. 1897, p. 461). In a paper published in 1900 {Phil. Mag, 5tb ser. vol. 1. pj). 
312, 399) Mr. J. Stevenson conclinles that there was probably a time, and possibly a long 
time, Avben there was no free oxygen in our atmosphere, and that “our present supply of 
free oxygen has been all lu-odiiced by the action of sunlight on vegetatioii.” 

•' Jirlt. Assoc. Rep. 1878, Sects, p. 544. This and cognate subjects connected with the 
carbonic acid in. the atmosphere and the earth’s crust are discussed by Professor Chamberlin in 
a paper on ‘^The Influence of G-reat Epochs of Limestone-formation upon the Constitution of 
the Atmosphere,” Joum. Geol. vi. (1898), pp. 609-621. See also Professor PIb’gbom as quoted 
by Dr. Arrhenius in Phil. Mag. 1898, p. 269. 
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Any addition to the existing proportion of carbon-dioxide in the 
atmosphere would have an important effect on climate, seeing that this 
gas possesses so marked a capacity for absorbing heat. Professor 
Arrhenius has estimated if the present proportion of the gas in the 
atmosphere were increased two and a half or three times, the effect 
would be to raise the temperature of the Arctic regions about 8 ' to 9 ' C., 
and thus to bring back such a genial climate as those lands possessed 
in Tertiary time.^ It has often been contended that, during the 
Carboniferous period, the atmosphere must have been warmer and with 
more aqueous vapour and carbon-dioxide in its composition than at the 
present day, to admit of so luxuriant a flora as that from which the coal- 
seams were formed. 

As now existing, the atmosphere is considered to be normally a 
mechanical mixture of nearly 4 volumes of nitrogen and 1 of oxygen 
(N79*4, 020-6), with minute proportions of carbon-dioxide and water- 
vapour and still smaller quantities of ammonia and the powerful 
oxidising agent, ozone. These quantities are liable to some variation 
according to locality. The mean proportion of carbon-dioxide is about 
3*5 parts in every 10,000 of air. In the air of streets and houses the 
proportion of oxygen diminishes, while that of carbon-dioxide increases. 
According to the researches of Angus Smith, very pure air should 
contain not less than 20-99 per cent of oxygen, with 0*030 of carbon- 
dioxide ; but he found impure air in Manchester to have only 20*21 of 
oxygen, while the proportion of carbon-dioxide in that city during fog 
was ascertained to rise sometimes to 0*0679, and in the pit of the theatre 
to the very large amount of 0*2734. As plants absorb carbon-dioxide 
in the day and give it off at night, the quantity of this gas in tjio 
atmosphere oscillates between a maximum at night and a minimum 
in the day. During the part of the year when vegetation is active, 
it is believed that there is at least 10 per cent more carbonic acid in 
the air of the open country at night than in the day.^ Small as the 
normal percentage of this gas in the air may seem, yet the total amount 
of it in the whole atmosphere probably exceeds what would he dis- 
engaged if all the vegetable and animal matter on the earth’s surface 
were burnt. 

The other substances in the air are gases, vapours, and solid particles. 
In recent years the researches more particularly of Lord Eayleigli and 
Professor William Eamsay have led to the detection of a number 
of previously unknown gases present in minute quantities in the 
atmosphere. Of these gases the most important is that to which the 
name of Argon has been given ^ others are Neon, Helium, Krypton, 
and Xenon. The proportions pi these gases in air are thus stated 
by Professor Eamsay. 

^ S. Arrhenius, Bihang K. Vet. Akcd. Stockholm, xxii, (1896), No. 1 ; PM. May. 1896, 
pp. 237-276 ; 'Ohms. K. Vet. Ak-ad. Stockholm, 1901, No. 1, pp. 25-58. r But see also 
K. Angstrom, op. cit. 1901, pp. 371-389 ; Professor Chamberlin, Jour 7 i. GeoL v. (1897), 
pp. 663-683 ; vii. (1899), pp. 645-584. 

2 Professor G. F. Armstrong, Proc. Roy. Soc. xxx. (1880), p. 343. 
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Air contains 0-937 part of Argon per hundred. 

5 j one or two parts of ISTeon per hundred thousand, 

j, one or two parts of Helium per million. 

„ about one part of Krypton per million. 

5 , about one part of Xenon per twenty million.^ 

Of much more consequence than these minute proportions of gases 
is the percentage of acpieous. vapour which, always present in the air, 
■varies in amount according to temperature.^ It is l:)y this vapour, 
together with the carbon-dioxide and suspended dust-particles, that the 
radiant heat in the atmosphere is absorbed..^ The water- vapour 
condenses into dew, rain, hail, and snow, and is thus of paramount 
importance in the great series of epigene processes which so 

large a part in the geological changes of the earth's surface (Book III. 
Part 11. ). In assuming one of its visible forms and descending through 
the atmosphere, the previously dissolved and invisible vapour takes ixp 
a minute quantity of air, and of the different substances which the 
air may contain. Being caught by the rain, snow, hail, or dew, and 
held in solution or suspension, these substances can be best examined 
by analysing rain-water or melted snow and hail. In this way, 
the atmospheric gases, together with ammonia, nitric, sulphurous, 
and sulphuric acids, chlorides, various salts, solid carbon, inorganic 
dust, and organic matter have been detected. The fine microscopic 
dust so abundant in the air is no doubt for the most part due to 
the action of wind in lifting up the finer particles of disintegrated 
rock on the surface of the land. Volcanic explosions sometimes 
supply prodigious quantities of fine dust. There is probably also 
some addition to the solid particles in the atmosphere from the ex- 
plosion and dissipation of meteorites on entering our atmosphere. 
To the wide diffusion of minute solid particles in the air great import- 
ance in the condensation of vapour is now assigned.^ (Book III. Part 11. 
Sect, ii.) 

The comparatively small, but by no means unimportant, proportions 
of these minor components of the atmosphere are much more liable to 
variation than those of the more essential gases. Chloride of sodium, 
for instance, is, as might be expected, particularly abundant in the air 
bordering the sea. Nitric acid, ammonia, and sulphuric acid appear most 
conspicuously in the air of towns. The organic substances present in 
the air are sometimes living germs, such as probably often lead to' the 

1 ‘The Gases of the Atmosphere,’ London, 1896, p. 240 ; Xatur<>, Ixv. (1901), p. 164. 

A cubic metre of air at the freezing-point can hold only 4*871 gninime.s of water- 
vapour, but at 40° C. can take up 50*70 grammes. One cubic mile of air saturated with 
vapour at 3.5° C. will, if cooled to O'"’’, deposit Upwards of 140,000 tons of water as rain. 
Roscoe and Scliorlemrner’s ‘Chemistry,’ i. p. 452. 

Tyndall pointed out this important function of the aqueous vapour of tin*. utinoHidHu-e. 
S. A. Hill, Pfoc. Roy. ,Soc. xxxiii. pp. 216, 435. See also Arrhenius, O/rn's. I'eLA/oid. 
Stockholm, 1901, p. 54. 

^ On the dust in the air, see Mr. J. Aitkeii’s papers in the Proc. Itoy. Sor, Mhi., 
particularly in the volume for 1891. 
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propagation of disease, and sometimes mere fine particles of dust derived 
from the bodies of living or dead organisms.^ 

As a geological agent, the atmosj)here effects changes by the chemical 
reactions of its constituent gases and vapours, hj its varying temperature, 
and by its motions. Its functions .in these respects are descril}ed in 
Book III. Part II. Sect. i. 

2. The Oceans. — Bather less than three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe (or about 144,712,000 square miles) are covered by the irregular 
sheet of water known as the Sea. Within the last twenty years, mucS 
new light has been thrown upon the depths, temperatures, and biological 
conditions of the ocean-basins, more particularly by the Lightning^ 
ForcAvpine, Challmiger, Tuscarora, Blake, Gazelle, and other expeditions 
fitted out by the British, American, German, Norwegian and Swedish 
Governments.^ The ocean which up to the present time has been most 
extensively explored is the Atlantic. This important division of the 
hydrosphere runs as a long and winding belt of water between the New 
World and the Old. Towards the north it is closed in by a submarine 
ridge, which, extending from the north-west of Scotland through the 
Faroe Islands and Iceland to Greenland, separates it from the Arctic 
basin. Stretching from the Arctic to the Antarctic waters, the 
Atlantic Ocean crosses the various zones of temperature which girdle 
the globe. Its central parts lave the shores of equatorial America 
and Africa. North of these, it reaches the temperate climates of North 

^ The air of towns is peculiarly rich, in impurities, especially in manufacturing district.s, 
where much coal is used. These impurities, however, though sometimes of serious conse- 
quence from a sanitary point of view, do not .sensibly affect the general atmosphere, 
seeing that they are probably in great nieasure taken out of the air by rain, even in the 
districts which produce them. They possess, nevertheles.s, a special geological significance 
and in this respect, too, have important economic bearings. See on this whole subject, 
Angus Smith’s ‘Air and Rain,* a valuable paper by Prof. \V. N. Hartley and Mr. H. Raiiiage 
on “ The Mineral Constituents of Bust and Soot from Various Sources” {Proc. Roy. Poc. 1901), 
and the account of Rain in Book III. Part IT. Sect ii. 

^ See Wyville Thomson, ‘The Depths of the Sea,’ 1873 ; ‘The Atlantic,’ 1877 ; 
the voluminous Report of Challenger Expiedition, especially the two “ Narrative” volumes, 
giving a summary of results; A. Agassiz, ‘Three Cruises of the Blakif 1888 ; IHe 
Forschungsreise Gaulle^ Berlin, 1889, 1900 ; Den Norske jYordhavs-Expedltwn, 

1876-78, in seven large volumes in Norwegian and English, the last of wliicli was issued 
in 1901 ; The Norwegian North Polar Expedition, edited by Fridtjof Nansen, 1893-96, of 
which* three volumes have been published. The re.siilts of Swedish hydrographical research, 
1896-99, are summarised in JUJumg Vet. Akad. Handling, Stockholm, xxv. ii. (1900), p. 1, 
Avitli an English synopsis and numerous maps of North Sea. Besides these more compendious 
works, an extensive literature has grown up in recent years on the subject of oceanography. 
Numerous papers will be found in thfe journals of the different Geographical Societies, and 
various separate treatises have been devoted to the subject, such as Thoulet’s ‘ Oceanograpliie,’ 
2 vols., Paris, 1890-96 ; Boguslawski und Kriiramel, ‘ Handbuch der Ozeanographie,’ 
Stuttgart, 1884-87; Kriimmel’s ‘Der Ozean,’ Leipzig, 1886 ; J. Walther’s ‘Allgemeine 
Meereskunde,’ Leipzig, 1893. Copious references to the literature ©f , the subject 
will be found in Professor 'Supan’s ‘Grundztige der Physischen Erdkimde,’ Leipzig, 
1896 ; and still more in Professor Giinther’s ‘Handbuch der Geophysik,’ ii., Stuttgart, 
1899 . 
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America and Europe. At the southern end it enters the icy Polar 
regions.^ 

A further feature of geological importance is seen in the fact that, 
owing to the arrangement of the continents which hound it on the west 
and east, the Atlantic receives a far larger river-drainage than any other 
ocean. The map shows that down the whole length of America ail the 
large rivers flow eastward, and therefore fall into the Atlantic — the St 
Lawrence, Mississippi, Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata. In Europe and 
Africa, if we include the rivers which enter the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, by far the largest proportion of the drainage finds its way 
into this ocean by such important rivers as the Ehine,^ Ehorie, Danube, 
Dnieper, Nile, Niger, and Congo, The Atlantic basin is thus the great 
reservoir into which the largest rivers of the glo])e discharge their 
waters. 

From the numerous soundings which have been taken throughout its 
entire length and breadth, the broad features of the floor of this ocean can 
be laid down with considerable accuracy upon a map. The wider parts of 
the Atlantic have a depth of from 2000 to 3000 fathoms, or from al)out 
2 to 3 1 miles. They form a vast undulating plain, crossed by a ridge, 
which may be regarded as starting from the western edge of the great 
plateau whereon Britain stands. Passing southwards by the Azores, that 
mark its position and highest elevation, it forms what is known as the 
Dolphin Eise, which, at its southern end, about latitude 30'" N., ascends 
to within 400 fathoms from the surface. The ridge then strikes south- 
westward at a depth of less than 2000 fathoms to the coast of Cxxiana, 
whence it turns south-eastward across the ocean, corning to the suidace 
under the equator in the lonely St. PauLs Eock, and turning southward 
as a long ridge from which the volcanic islets of Ascension and Tristan 
dAcimha rise. 

For a distance of some 230 miles to the west of the British Isles the 
slope of the 'Atlantic bottom is very gentle, being only six feet in the 
mile.- But beyond that limit the ground descends more ra]:)idly, for in 
the next 20 miles there is a fall of 9000 feet, or a descent of 450 feet in 
the mile, down to the level of the great submarine plain, which stretches 
for hundreds of miles to the west, with little variety of surface. This 
plain ascends slowly towards the north till it forms the grejit plateau 
which, culminating in the Faroe Islands and Iceland, separates the dee[)cr 
water of the Atlantic from that of the Arctic Ocean. The Newfoundland 
banks prolong the North American continental mass far into the ocean. 
The Florida peninsula and West Indian Islands separate the deep Atlantic 
waters from the basins of the Mexican Gulf and Caribbean Sea, whicli arc 
obviously submerged enclosed seas. 

The central submarine Atlantic ridge, and the deep hollow on citlnir 
side of it, run in the same general curving line as the contirientaJ lands 
that form the eastern and western boundaries of this ocean. Both to tlio 

^ A. G. , ‘ Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography,’ p. 117. 

2 For the north-eastern part of the Atlantic, see an interesting pai)cr by Mr-. W. 11. 
Hudleston, GeoL Hag. 1899, pp. 97, 145. 
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north and south of the equator, the floor of each of the winding troughs 
sinks here and there into profound abysses which have been found by 
soundings to be from 3000 to 4000 fathoms in depth. About 100 miles 
north from the Island of St. Thomas, the Challenger obtained a sounding 
of 3875 fathoms, or rather less than 4| miles, in what appears to be a 
vast hollow running north-eastwards from the end of the ridge on which 
the West Indian Islands rise. Subsequently a much deeper depression 
has been found near the Yirgin Islands, about 70 miles north of Porto 
Eico, West Indies, where a sounding of 4561 fathoms or 27,366 feet was 
obtained. This is the greatest depth yet found in the Atlantic Ocean. 
It must of course be remembered that in proportion to the vast area of 
this ocean the soundings are relatively few in number and far apart. 
Where they have been made close together they have sometimes revealed 
greater inequalities of level than could have been suspected. Thus in 
1883, while a series of soundings for telegraphic purposes was taken to 
the west of north-west Africa, in water previously supposed to be deep 
and possessing a tolerably uniform bottom, some submarine peaks were 
met with rising to within 50 fathoms of the surface.’- 

The general contour of the bottom of the Pacihe Ocean is indicated 
by the distribution of the islands, and has been further elucidated by 
recent soundings. The bottom of this vast basin lies generally more than 
2000 fathoms below the surface. But across its centre, between Japan 
and the coast of Chili, it is varied by a series of ridges separated by deep 
hollows which have a general trend from north-west to south-east. On 
these ridges numerous islands and archipelagoes rise to the surface and 
form the most characteristic feature of this ocean. The ridge which 
culminates in New Zealand runs at a right angle to the prevalent 
direction of the sub-oceanic ridges, but it is really a branch of one of 
these. We see that in the North Island the land turns round towards 
the north-west, and this direction is maintained by the continuation of the 
•ridge under the sea. The New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, and New 
Gruinea mark the unsubmerged >s»peaks of another great ridge, which is 
prolonged westward by Celebes and Borneo, and sends a branch north- 
ward through the chain of the Philippine Islands. A strongly defined 
ridge strikes southward from Japan, and is marked at the surface by the 
Bonin and Marianne groups of islands. The Caroline, Marshall, Gilbert, 
Ellice, Fiji, Friendly, and Hervey Islands show the positions of other 
elevated portions of the ocean-floor. It is worthy of notice that while 
the large islands on the prolongation of the Asiatic and Australian plateau 
(New Caledonia, New Zealand, and others) are composed mainly of non- 
volcanic rocks, such as those of which the continents chiefly consist, the 
scattered oceanic islands, where they present any other material than 
coral-rock, reveal a volcanic orgin. They have probably been formed by 
the piling up of volcanic rocks from submarine eruptions. In the case of 
Hawaii the volcanic peaks rise 13,760 feet above the sea-level. 

As in the Atlantic basin, the hollows between the ridges sink into 
deep troughs, some of which have been distinguished by special names 
^ Times, 7tli Bee. 1883. [J. Y. Buchanan.] 
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generally taken from the names of the investigators or the vessels engaged 
in deep-sea research. Thus in the northern Pacific, between the chain of 
the Aleutian Islands and the great submarine bank from which the 
Sandwich Islands rise, a vast hollow stretches from the coast of Japan 
towards that of North America. This depression has been called the 
Tuscarora Deep, after the United States surveying ship of that name. It 
sinks westward along the east side of Japan into a long, narrow abysmal 
trough in which, in the year 1874, the Tumarora took a sounding of 4:655 
fathoms or 27,930 feet. For some years this remained the- deepest known 
abyss on the floor of any part of the ocean. The Chalknger had already 
recorded a depth of 4475 fathoms in the Caroline Archipelago. But the 
British surveying ship Fenguin has since obtained still deeper soundings 
to the south of the Tonga or Friendly Islands. In 1895, in lat. 23'^ 40' 
S., long. 175° 10' W., the sounding-tube had reached a depth of 4900 
fathoms when, unfortunately, the wire broke. The investigation was 
resumed later by the same ship with success. In lat. 30° 28' S., long. 
176° 39' W., a depth was obtained of no less than 5155 fathoms or 
30,930 feet — ^the greatest depth anywhere yet known.^ It will be seen 
from the map that this profound abyss lies to the south of the Kerniadec 
Islands and about 300 miles north-east from the East Cape of New 
Zealand, It is a remarkable fact that the deepest parts of the oceans as 
revealed by actual soundings do not lie in or near the centres of their 
basins, hut in every case have been met with not far from land. While 
the greatest depths have been observed between the Tonga Islands and 
New Zealand, profound abysses have been found close to the l:)orders of 
the Pacific. Besides the Tuscarora Deep, parallel with the trend of Japan, 
another trough, upwards of 4000 fathoms deep, has been met with lying 
parallel with the giant chain of the Andes at a distance of only 50 miles 
from the coast of Peru. 

Although the great water envelope of our planet may, for the sake 
of convenience, be parcelled out into separate oceans, these are all united 
into one vast continuous sheet of water. Here and there, however, owing 
to the way in which the land has been ridged up, portions of the water 
have been almost separated from the main mass. Of these Enclosed 
Seas, the best example is that which has long been known as the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Black and Baltic Seas in Europe, Pludson’s 
Bay, the Caribbean Sea, and the Gulf of Mexico in North America, the 
Eed Sea, Persian Gulf, and Seas of Japan and Okhotsk in Asia, are other 
illustrations. Some of the enclosed seas which are comparatively shallow 
really belong not to the oceanic but to the continental areas of the earth^s 
surface. Though their sites are now occupied by the sea, they may once 
have been land, and might be raised into land again without greatly 
disturbing the present order of things. 

Occasionally, by the uprise of its floor, portions of the ocean have been 
elevated and completely cut off from the main body of oceanic waters, 
so as to form Inland Seas, of which the Caspian Sea and Sea of Aral, 
and some of the great African Lakes, are important instances. The 
^ A^atnre, lii. (1895), p. 550 ; liii. (1896), p. 392. 
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Caspian Sea coTers a larger space than the British Isles. Its surface is 
about 85 feet below sea-level, and its greatest depth amounts to nearly 
3000 feet. Its waters are tenanted by seals and other animals that 
elsewhere inhabit the ocean. That a much larger area in that region 
was once submerged is shown by the fact that in the tracts of land 
which now enclose the Caspian and Sea of Aral and separate them from 
the Black Sea on the one band, and from the Arctic Ocean on the other, 
beds of dead sea-shells are found. The main body of the ocean has been 
excluded by the rise of its bottom into land. The land along the coast 
of Siberia .has in comparatively recent times been raised out of the sea, 
and there is some evidence to show that the Arctic Ocean formerly 
extended in a long arm between Europe and Asia as far as the hill-range 
which is now cut through by the narrow channel of the Bosphorus, but 
did not communicate with the present Mediterranean Sea, and that by 
the rise of the land towards the north all that part of this vast inlet 
lying to the south of the parallel of 50^' or 52 ^' N. was cut off from the 
main ocean. The present abundant salt lakes and marshes, as well as 
the two large basins of the Caspian and Aral, have been regarded as the 
mere shrunk remnants of this old Mediterranean Sea. The Black Sea 
has been separated from the waters of the Caspian region, and the 
intervening ridge between it and the Mediterranean Sea has been cut 
through, so that the Black Sea now communicates through the Bosphorus 
and Sea of Marmora with the Mediterranean. There seems also to be 
less rain or more evaporation now than formerly in the region of the 
Caspian and Aral, so that these sheets of water are still further shrinking. 

In recent years the extraordinary fact has been brought to light that 
some of the great African lakes now filled with fresh water are probably 
portions of the sea-hot bom which have been uplifted, for marine forms of life 
still survive in them. A vast line of depression (the Great Eift Valley) 
serves here to mark one of the greatest and most recent revolutions in 
the topography of the earth's surface. Further reference to Inland Seas 
and Lakes will be made in Book III. Part IL Sect. ii. § 4. 

But not only have portions of the sea-bottom been uplifted and 
isolated into inland sheets of water ; the land has in many places sunk 
under the sea, carrying down with it, uneffaced, its characteristic ter- 
restrial features. Among these features some of the most recognisable 
are the lines of valley which were carved out on the surface of the land 
by subaerial denudation.^ It will be pointed out in Book III. Part I. 
Sect. iii. § 1, that many glens are prolonged under the sea as sea-inlets 
or fjords, and that even far from the coast such traces of a former 
terrestrial surface may be recognised . 

A question of high importance in geological inquiry is the form of 
the surface of the sea, or what is usually called the sea-level. It used to be 
generally assumed that this surface is stable and uniform and nearly that 
of an ellipsoid of revolution, owing its equilibrium to the force of gravity 
on the one hand and the centrifugal force of rotation on the other. But 
in recent years this conception has been called in question both by 
^ The floor of the North Sea is a notable illustration of such a submergence. 
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physicists and geologists. Observations as well as calculations have 
shown that the attraction exercised hy masses of land raises the level of 
the adjacent sea, and attempts have been made to determine how far the 
deformation thus caused departs from the mean of the theoretical ellipsoid 
of revolution. According to Bruns a continent may cause a difference of 
more than 3000 feet between the actual level of the sea and that of the 
ellipsoid. But the results of such calculations will greatly depend on 
the assumption on which they start as to the nature of the earth’s crust. 
R. S. Woodward has calculated that if the continent of Europe and Asia 
he supposed to be simply a superficial aggregation of matter with a 
density as great as the parts under the sea, the elevation of sea-level at 
the centre of the continent due to attraction would amount to about 
2900 feet, hut that, if the continental mass be assumed to imply a defect 
of density underneath it, the elevation of the sea at the centre of the 
continent due to attraction would be only about 10 feet.^ The actual 
levellings carried out in Europe have shown, however, a much smaller 
variation from mean sea-level than might have been anticipated. Taking, 
the mean surface of the Mediterranean at Marseilles as a datum-line, it 
has been found that the surface of that expanse of water is from 5 to 8 
centimetres lower farther to the east, but the level at Trieste is 2 cm. 
higher. In the Atlantic the level is higher than at Marseilles, the 
greatest difference observed being at St. Jean de Luz, where the level is 
15 cm. above that of Marseilles. Passing through the English Channel, 
where the surface is still rather above the normal, we find that it sinks 
in the North Sea, being as much as 16 cm. or rather more than six 
inches below the Marseilles datum at Ostend. Farther north at 
Cuxhaven the level rises to 3 cm. above datum, but in the Baltic it 
again* sinks below it, being 9 cm. at Travemiinde, 4 cm. at Waruenuinde, 
and 2 cm. at Swinemiinde.^ It would thus appear that the extrem(3 
range of variation of sea-level round the coast-line of Europe only 
amounts to 31 cm. or about one English foot. This su1:)]ect is further 
considered in Book III. Part I. Sect. iii. 

The water of the ocean is distinguished from ordinary terrestrial 
waters by a higher specific gravity, and the presence of so large a pro- 
portion of saline ingredients as to impart a strongly salt taste. The 
average density of sea- water is about 1*026, hut it varies slightly in 
different parts even of the same ocean. According to the ol)servations 
of J. Y. Buchanan during the Challenger expedition, some of the heaviest 
sea-water occurs in the pathway of the trade-winds of the North Atlantic, 
where evaporation must be comparatively rapid, a density of 1*02781 l)eing 
registered. Where, however, large rivers enter the sea, or wliere there 
is much melting ice, the density diminishes ; Buchanan found among the 
broken ice of the Antarctic Ocean that it had sunk to 1*02418.'^ A 

^ H. Bruns, ‘Die Figur cler Erde,’ Berlin, 1878 ; R. S. Woodward, Jhi.If. 

No. 48, p. 85 (1888). 

^ Bdrsodi-Kiilinen, ‘ Vergleichnrg der Mittelwasser der O.stsce imd Nordsee, des Atlan- 
tisclien Ozeanes, und des Mittelmeeres,’ Berlin, 1891 ; Czuber, “Geoinetrische Niv(dle)nent,” 
Technische BUitter, xxiii. Hefte 2 und 3. ^ Buchanan, Proc. Buy, Hoc. (1876), xxiv. 
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series of soundings taten during the Vega expedition in the Kara Sea 
(lat. 76° 18^5 long. 95° 30' E.) gave a progressive increase of salinity 
from 1*1 at the surface to 3*4 at 30 fathoms, the surface being freshened 
by the water poured into the sea by the Siberian rivers.^ 

The greater density of sea-water depends, of course, upon the salts 
which it contains in solution. At an early period in the earth^s history, 
the water now forming the ocean, together with the rivers, lakes, and 
snowfields of the land, existed as vapour, in which were mingled many 
other gases and vapours, the whole forming a vast atmosphere sur- 
rounding the still intensely hot globe. Under the enormous pressure 
of the primeval atftiosphere, the first condensed water might have had a 
temperature little below the critical one.^ In condensing, it would carry 
down with it many substances in solution. The salts now present in 
sea -water are to be regarded as partially derived from the primeval 
constitution of the sea, and thus we may infer that the sea has always 
been more or less saline. Professor Joly estimates the probable original 
proportion of chlorides in the primeval ocean to have been about 10*7 
per cent of the present amount, the remaining large percentage having 
been since supplied to the sea by rivers carrying salts in solution from 
the land.^ 

But it is manifest that, whatever may have been the original com- 
position of the oceans, they have for a vast section of geological time been 
constantly receiving mineral matter in solution from the land. Every 
spring, brook, and river removes various salts from the rocks over which 
it moves, and these substances, thus dissolved, eventually find their way 
into the sea. Consequently sea -water ought to contain more or less 
traceable proportions of every substance which the terrestrial waters can 
remove from the land — in short, of probably every element present in the 
outer shell of the globe, for there seems to be no constituent of the earth 
which may not, under certain circumstances, be held in solution in water. 
Moreover, unless there be some counteracting process to remove these 
mineral ingredients, the ocean-w^ater ought to be growing, insensibly 
perhaps, salter, for the supply of saline matter from the land is incessant. 
It has been ascertained indeed, with some approach to certainty, that the 
salinity of the Baltic and Mediterranean is gradually increasing.^ 

^ 0. Pettersison, * Vega-Expeditionens Veteiiskapliga lakttagelser/ ii., StocklioTm, 1883. 
The specific gravity of the waters of the sea has been carefully investigated by Dr. Buchan, 
Trcms. Roy. Soc. Edm. 1896. A summary of his work will be found in Nature, liv. (1896), 
p. 235. 

^ See a paper by Professor J. Joly, ‘‘An Estimate of the G-eological Age of the Barth,” Sci. 
Trans. Roy. Bullin Soc. ser. 2, vii. (1899), pp. 23-65. In this paper an account is given of 
the probable stages in the condensation and composition of the ocean. See also Q, J. G. S. 
xxxvi. (1880), pp. 112, 117 ; Rev. O. Eisher, ‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. p. 148. 

^ Sterry Hunt supposed that the saline waters of North America derive their mineral 
ingredients from the sediments and precipitates of the sea in which the Palaeozoic rocks were 
deposited. ‘ Geological and Chemical Essays,’ p. 104. There is evidence among the 
geological formations that large quantities of lime, silica, chlorides, and sulphates have in 
the course of time been removed from the sea. 

Paul, in Watt’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ v. p. 1020. For a detailed study of the 
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The average proportion of saline constituents in the water of the 
great oceans far from land is about three and a half parts in every 
hundred of waterd But in enclosed seas, receiving much fresh water, it 
is greatly reduced, while in those where evaporation predominates it is 
correspondingly augmented. Thus the Baltic water contains from one- 
seventh to nearly a half of the ordinary proportion in ocean water, while 
the Mediterranean contains sometimes one-sixth more than that propor- 
tion. Forchhammer detected the presence of the following twenty- 
seven elements in sea-water : oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
fluorine, sulphur, phosphorus, nitrogen, carbon, silicon, boron, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel, iron, manganese, aluminium, magnesium, 
calcium, strontium, barium, sodium, and potassium.- To these may be 
added arsenic, lithium, caesium, rubidium, gold,^ and probably most if not 
all of the other elements, though in proportions too minute for detection. 
The chief constituents have been determined by Dittmar to be present 
in the proportions shown in the first column of the subjoined tables. 
Assuming them to occur in the combinations shown in the second 
column, thej’' are present in the average ratios therein stated.^ The 
third column shows the proportions of the different chemical elements in 
the composition of the waters of the ocean as a whole : — ^ 

Eastern Mediterranean, see the Eeports of a Commission, Denksch. Akacl. Trm., Vienna, 
1892 et seq. 

^ Dittmar’s elaborate researches on the samples of ocean water collected by the C/ial 
lenger Expedition show that the lowest percentage of salts obtained was 3*301, from the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean, south of lat. 66®, while the highest was 3*737, from the 
middle of the North Atlantic, at about lat. 23°. Some valuable results from observations 
on the waters of the North Atlantic are given by H. Tornde and L. Schmelck in the Repurt 
of the Norwegian North- Atlantic Expedition, 1876-78. The average proportion of salts 
was found to be from 3*47 to 3*51 per cent, the mean quantities of each constituent as 
estimated being as follow: CaC 03 , 0*002 ; CaS 04 , 0*1395 ; MgS 04 , 0’207l ; MgCla, 0*3561 ; 
KCl, 0*747 ; NaHCOg, 0*0166 ; NaCl, 2*682. 

^ Forchhammer, Phil. Trans, civ. p. 295. According to Thorpe and Morton {(Jhem. 
Soc. Journ. xxiv. p. 507), the water of the Irish Sea contains in summer rather more 
salts than in winter. In 1000 grammes of the summer water of the Irish Sea they found 
0*04754 grammes of carbonate of lime, 0*00503 of ferrous carbonate and traces of silicic acid. 
For exhanstive chemical investigations regarding the chemistry of ocean water consult 
Dittmar in vol. i. “Physics and Chemistry,” Report of Voyage of the Qhalleyiger, 1884 ; also 
the “ Chemistry ” part of the Report of the Norwegian North- Atlantic Expedition, 1876-78. 

^ Prof. Liversidge has estimated, as the result of numerous analyses, that the sea-water 
off the coast of New South Wales contains from about 0*5 to 1 grain of gold per ton, or 
in round numbers 130 to 260 tons of gold per cubic mile, and he points out that at this 
proportion there may he more than 75,000,000,000 tons of gold in the waters of the whole 
oceans of the globe. Proc. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, 2nd Oct. 1895. Professor W. Ramsay 
remarks also that “sea- water sometimes contains a grain of gold per ton, that is, one part 
in 15,180,000,” Nature, Ixv. (1901), p. 164. 

^ Dittmar, op. cit. p. 203 et seq. For further reference to the chemistry of sea- water, 
especially in connection with the action of marine organisms, see Book HI. Part 11. 

® Mr. F. W. Clarke, Bull. U. S. Q. S. No. 78 (1891), p. 35. He remarks that iu this 
allocation of the several proportions of the elements, dissolved gases need not be taken into 
account, and that the other elements not here named are present in such minute quantities 
that no one of them can reach 0 *001 of 1 per cent. 
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Chlorine . . 55*292 

II 

Chloride of sodium . 

77*758 

Oxygen . 

[II 

. 85*79 

Bromine . . 0*188 

Chloride of magne- 


Hydrogen 


. 10*67 

Sulphuric acid, SO;. 6*410 

sium . 

10*878 

Chlorine. 


. 2*67 

Carbonic acid, COo . 0*152 

Sulphate of magnesia 

4*737 

Sodium . 


. 1*14 

Lime, CaO . . 1*676 

Sulphate of lime 

3*600 

Magnesium 


. 0*14 

Magnesia, MgO . 6*209 

Sulphate of potash . 

2*465 

Calcium . 


. 0*05 

Potash, KO . . 1*332 

Bromide of magne- 


Potassium 


. 0*04 

Soda, MaoO . . 41*234 

sium , . 

0*217 

Sulphur . 


. 0*09 

Subtract Basic Oxy - 1 
gen ecpiivalent to - 12*493 
the Halogens J 

Carbonate of lime . 

0-345 

Bromine . 


. 0*008 

Total Salts 100*000 

Carbon . 


. 0*002 

100*000 

Total Salta 100 '000 






Sea- water is appreciably alkaline, its 

alkalinity being 

due 

to the 


presence of carbonates, of whicli carbonate of lime is one.^ In addition 
to its salts it always contains dissolved atmospheric gases. Trom the 
researches conducted during the voyage of the Bonitd in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans, it was estimated that the gases in 100 volumes of 
sea-water ranged from 1*85 to 3*04, or from two to three per cent. 
From observations made during the Porcupine cruise of 1868, it was 
ascertained that the proportion of oxygen was greatest in the surface 
water, and least in the bottom water. The dissolved oxygen and nitro- 
gen are doubtless absorbed from the atmosphere, the proportion so 
absorbed being mainly regulated by temperature. According to Ditt- 
mar’s determinations, a litre of sea-water at 0° C. will take up 15*60 
cubic centimetres of nitrogen and 8*18 of oxygen, while at 30'' C. 
the propirtions sink respectively to 8*36 and 4*17. He regarded the 
carbonic aeid as occurring chiefly as carbonates, its presence in the free 
state being exceptional. During the voyage of the Challe/nger^ Buchanan 
ascertained that the proportion of carbonic acid is always nearly the 
same for similar temperatures, the amount in the Atlantic surface water, 
between 20° and 25° 0., being 0*0466 gramme per litre, and in the 
surface Pacific water 0*0268; and that sea- water contains sometimes at 
least thirty times as much carbonic acid as an equal bulk of fresh water 
would do.^ A supposed greater proportion of carbonic acid in the 
deeper and colder waters of the ocean has been suggested as the main 
cause of the disappearance of the larger and more delicate calcareous 
pelagic organisms from abysmal deposits, these forms being more readily 
attacked and carried away in solution ; but according to Dittmar, ev^ 
alkaline sea-water, if given sufidcient time, will take up carbonate of lime 

^ Dittmar, ojp. cit. p. 206. ■ ' . 

^ Ptoc. Roy. SoG. xxiv. According to Mr. Toriioe {NorxGegmn North- Atlantic 
tion, 1876-78, “Chemistry”) most of the carbonic acid of sea-water is in combination with 
soda as bicarbonate of soda. See his memoir for an estimate of the proportion of air in 
sea -water ; also J. Y. Buchanan, Nature, xxv. p. 386. Dittmar, op. cit. p. 209. The 
student will find a detailed discussion of “The Carbon-dioxide of the Ocean and its relations 
to the Carbon- dioxide of the Atmosphere,” in a paper by Mr. Cyrus F. Tolman, jun., Joum. 
vii. (1899), pp. 585-618. 
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in addition to wliat it already contains^ Another of the constituents of 
sea-water is diffused organic matter, derived from the bodies of dead 
plants and animals, and no doubt of great importance as furnishing food 
for the lower grades of animal life.^ It has been ascertained that in the 
Black Sea there is a remarkable development of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which gradually increases with the depth until in the bottom waters, 
1200 fathoms from the surface, the proportion rises to 655 cubic 
centimetres in 100 litres. This gas appears to be liberated by the action 
of certain microbes upon organic niatter, and even upon the sulphates 
and sulphides present in solution in the water. ^ 

In working up the results of the Challenger expedition, the late 
Professor Tait had occasion to make some experiments which proved 
that sea -water is sensibly compressible by its own weight, the com- 
pressibility increasing by about one ton per square inch for every mile 
of descent below the surface. At the bottom of the abysses, at a depth 
of six miles, this pressure must amount to 1000 atmospheres. The 
result of this compression is to make th^ surface -level of the general 
mass of the oceans some 116 feet lower than it would be if the water 
were perfectly incompressible. If the water ceased to be compressible, 
the effect would be to submerge 2,000,000 square miles of land, about 
4 per cent of the whole/ 


II . — The Solid Globe Lithosphere. 

Within the atmospheric and oceanic envelopes lies the inner solid 
globe. The only portion of it which, rising above the sea, is visible to 
us, and forms what we term Land, occupies rather more than one-fourth 
of the total superficies of the globe, or about 55,000,000 square miles. 

§ 1. The Outer Surface. — The land is placed chiefiy in the northern 
liemisphere and is disposed in large masses, or continents, which taper 
southwards to about half the distance between the equator and the 
south pole. No adequate cause has yet been assigned for the present 
distribution of the land. It can be shown, however, that portions of 
the continents are of extreme geological antiquity. There is reason to 
believe, indeed, that the present terrestrial areas have on the whole 
been land, or have, at least, never been submerged beneath deep water, 
from the time of the earliest stratified formations; and that, on the 
other hand, the ocean-basins have probably always been vast areas of 
depression. This subject will be discussed in subsequent pages. 

In the New World, the continental trend is approximately north and 
south; in the Old World, it ranges east and west along its northern 

^ Op. ciL p- 222. 

^ Different estimates have been made of the proportion of organic matter. According 
to'the researches of L. Schmelck {Honoegian North- Atlantic ExpeiUtioii^ 1876-78, part ix. 
p. the proportion of 0*0025 gramme in 100 c.c. of water. 

^ N. Androussow, “ La Mer Noire,” Guide des Excursions Oongr. GM. Internat. 

ifi. xxix (1897), p. 6. 

^ Challenger Report, “Physics and Chemistry,” ii. part i. p. 76. 
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extent, and sends two long tongaes southward, one of which forms the 
continent of Africa, the other the vast chain of islands which ter- 
minates in Tasmania. A remarkable line of partition, which has already 
been alluded to, divides the continental masses into northern and 
southern regions. This line of severance is complete between Europe and 
Africa, and between Asia and Australasia, though between North and 
South America a narrow strip of land connects the two continents. 

The general features of continental structure, and especially the 
intimate relation that may be traced between the general trend of the 
land areas and the direction of the mountain-chains, are best displayed in 
the New AYorld, where both North and South America may be studied 
as typical embodiments of these leading characteristics. It is there seen 
how the land reaches its highest elevation along the margin that faces 
the larger ocean, while minor and less connected ranges of hills rise upon 
the opposite border. Ve observe also that the dominant trend of the 
continental mass reaches its culminating line along the great backbone of 
mountains that stretches almost continuously from Cape Horn into the 
Arctic Ocean, from which line of upheaved ground broad plateaux and 
lower plains descend towards the Atlantic. 

"While any good map of the globe enables us to see at a glance the 
relative positions and areas of the continents and oceans, most maps fail 
to furnish any data by which the general height or volume of a continent 
may be estimated. As a rule, the mountain-chains are exaggerated in 
breadth, -and incorrectly indicated, while no attempt is made to distinguish 
between high plateaux and low plains. In North America, for example, 
a continuous shaded ridge is placed down the axis of the continents and 
marked “Eocky Mountains, while the vast level or gently rolling 
prairies ape left with no mark to distinguish them from the maritime 
plains ol the eastern and southern states. In reality there is no such 
one ^ continuous mountain -chain. The so-called ‘‘ Eocky Mountains'” 
consist of many independent and sometimes widely separated ridges, 
having a general meridional trend, and rising above a vast plateau, which 
is itself 4000 or 5000 feet in elevation. It is not these intermittent 
ridges which really form -the great mass of the land in that region, but 
the widely extended lofty plateau, or rather succession of plateaux, wliich 
supports them. In Europe, also, the Alps form but a subordinate part 
of the total bulk of the land. If their materials could be spread out 

over the continent, it has been calculated that they would not increase 

its height more than about twenty-one feet. 

Attempts have been made to calculate the probable average height 
which would be attained if the various inequalities of the land could 
be levelled down. Hunuboldt estimated the mean height of Europe to 
he about 671, of Asia 1132, of North America 748, and of South 

America 1151 feet.^ Herschel supposed the mean height of Africa. to 

he 1800 feet.‘‘^ These figures, though .based on the best data available 
at the time, were much under the truth. In pif^ieular, the average 
height assigned to North America was evidently far less than it should 
^ ‘Asie Oentxale,’ tome i p. 168. ‘Phy.sieal Greagraphy," p. 119. ‘ 
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^ ; for the great plains west of the Mississippi valley reach an altitude 
about 5000 feet, and serve as the platform from which the moun- 
Hin ranges rise. The height of Asia also is obviously much greater 
!^ltan this old estimate. G. Leipoldt subsequently computed the mean 
:^^ight of Europe to be 296*838 metres (973*628 feet).^ Professor A. 
'^e Lapparent made the mean height of the land of the globe 2120 feet, 
^hd estimated the mean height of Europe to be 958 feet, Asia 2884, 
:^frica 1975, North America 1952, and South America 1762.^ Sir John 
•Hurray computed these heights as follows: Europe 939, Asia 3189, 
•^frica 2021, North America 1888, South America 2078, Australia 805 
^^et; general mean height of land, 2252 feet.^ Subsequently the subject 
^as been reinvestigated by the late General De Tillo,’^ Dr. Hugh R. 
■HilV"* Dr. Supan,® and Professor Penck.'^ It is of some consequence to 
obtain as near an approximation to the truth in this matter as may be 
Possible, in order to furnish a means of comparison between the relative 
bulk of different continents, and the amount of material on which 
geological changes can be effected. The latest general results of the 
furious estimates as to the area and height of the continents are embodied 
the subjoined table : — 


Continent. 

Area in »Sq. Miles. 

Mean Height. 

Greatest Eleva- 
tion in Feet. 

Europe . 

3,700,000 

330 

metres (1032 feet) 

18,500 

Asia 

16,400,000 

1010 

„ (3313 „ ) 

29,000 ' 

Africa 

11,100,000 

660 

„ (2165 „ ) 

18,800 

Australia 

3,000,000 

310 

,, (1017 „ ) 

7,200 

North America 

» 7,600,000 

650 

,, (2132 „ ) 

18,200 

South -America 

6,800,000 

650 

„ (2132 „ ) 

22,400 

All Countries . 

55,000,000 

735 

„ (2411 „ ) 

29,000 


, The highest elevation of the surface of the land is the summit of 
Mount Everest, in the Himalaya range (29,000 feet); the deepest 
depression not covered by water is that of the shores of the Dead Sea 
(1300 feet below sea-level). There are, however, many subaqueous 
portions of the land which to greater depths. The bottom of the 
Caspian Sea, for instance, lies about 3000 feet below the general sea- 

^ ‘Die Mittlere Hohe Europas,’ Leipzig, 1874. In this work the mean lieight of 
Switzerland is put down as 1299'91 metres ; Spanish p«teninsnla, 700*60 ; Austria, 517*87 ; 
Italy, 517*17; Scandinavia, 428*10; France, 393*84; Great Britain, 217*70; German 
Empire, 213*66; Rmssia, 167*09; Belgium, 163*36; Denmark (exclusive of Iceland), 
35*20 ; the Netherlands (exclusive of Luxembourg and the tracts below sea-level), 9*61. 

^ ‘Traite de Geologie,’ p. 56. ^ Scottish Geog. Mag.Av. (1888), p. 23. 

^ ‘‘Die Mittlere Holie der Kontinente nnd die Mittlere Tiefe der Ozeane,” etc., Isioestija. 
Jiuss. Geograph. Ges. xxv. (1889), p. 113 ; Peter niaivfi s Miith. (1889), p. 48. 

^ “The Vertical Relief of the Globe,” Scottish Geog. Mag, vi. (1900), p. 182. 

® PeitrmanmJ s Mitth. 1889, p. 17. See also the summary of the subject in his 
‘^Grundztige der Physischen Erdkunde,’ 1896, p. 36. 

^ See liis ‘ Morph ologie der Erddberflache, ' i. pp. 146-152, and authorities there cited. 
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level. . The vertical difference between the highest point of the land 
and the maximum known depth of the sea is 59,930 feet or nioie than 

11 miles. . 

There are two conspicuous junction-linos of the land with its over- 
lying and surrounding envelopes. First, with the Air, expresse^l by 
the contours or relief of the land Second, with the Sea, expressed by 
coast- line. . 

(1) Contours or Relief of the Land. — While the surface of the 
land presents endless diversities of detail, its leading features may be 
generalised as mountains, table-lands, and plains. * 

Mountains . — The word “mountain” is, properly speaking, not a 
scientific term.^ It includes many forms of ground utterly different from 
each other in size, shape, structure, and origin. It is popularly applied , 

to any eonsiderable eminence or range of heights, but the height and size 
of the elevated ground so designated vary indefinitely. In a really 
rnountainoiis country the word would be restricted to the loftier inasses 
of ground, while such a word as hill would be given to the lossei* heights. ^ 

But in a region of low or gently undulating land, where any conspicuous ' 

eminence becomes important, the term mountain is lavishly used. In ^ 

Eastern America this habit has been indulged in to such an extent, that * 

what are, so to speak, mere hummocks in the general landscape, are 
dignified by the name of mountains. H 

It is hardly possible to give a precise scientific definition to a tei'in so 
vaguely employed in ordinary language. When a geologist uses the word, ^ 

he must either be content to take it in its familiar vague sense, or must 
add some phrase defining the meaning which he attaches to it. He finds 
that there are four leading and distinct types of elevation wliich are all 
popularly termed mountains, and each of which is susceptible of sub- 
division into further groups. 

(a) Volcanic mountains, formed by the acciiinuhition of materials ejected from the ^ 

earth’s interior and piled up into a conical mass round the vent from whicli thc^y J 

proceed. Such eminences may be of any size, from mere hillocks, like soma of the Puys 
of Central France, up to the most gigantic masses, such as Etna, Tenerilfc, and Cotopaxi. = 

(J) Outlier mountains, produced by the isolation of large, more or less conical or 
flat-topped masses during the course of prolonged denudation. Such detached out- j 

liers are more especially frequent fronting the escarpments of thick groups of sediraeutary 
formations. Where they consist of flat or slightly inclined strata they generally 
display parallel lines along their sides, caused by the influence of the harder and softer * 

layers in the stratification. Conspicuous examples of this type of mountain -form are * 

presented by the Torridon Sandstone of the north-west of Scotland, where some of tlio 
isolated masses range from 3000 to 4000 feet in height. The remarkable Buttes of 
Western America are well-known instances of a sinjilar structure and scenery ( Book VII.). 

(c) Closely connected with the last-named type is that of denudation ridges. These 
consist of eminences, often hundreds or thousands of feet in height, connected at the 
sides or base, and forming long lines of winding ridges or chains of uplands. They are 
marked by the distinctive feature that their forms are not directly due to any internal 

^ A useful compendium of information regarding the mountain chains of the globe will 
be found 'in R. von Lendenfeld’s ‘Tie Hochgebirge der Erde,’ pp. xiv, 232, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1899. • 
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structure of tlieir component , rocks, but have resulted from the unequal effects of 
denudation. They are masses of ground left after the erosion of the system of valleys 
by which they are traversed. Many of the more ancient table-lands both in the Old 
World and the New furnish examples of this type, such as the highlands of Scotland, 
the hills of Cumberland and Wales, the chain of fjelds in Scandinavia, the uplands 
between Bohemia and Bavaria, the Laurentide Mountains of Canada, and th^ Green and 
White Mountains of New England. Every stage in the evolution of this kind of 
topography may be exemplified, the earliest being furnished by the more recent forma- 
tions such as the Tertiary basalts of Iceland, the Faroe Isles, and the west , of Scotland, 
and the clays, sandstones, and limestones of the Central and Western States of America. 

{d) Tectonic mountains, consisting of chains of ridges that rise into a succession of 
more or less distinct summits, and are separated by lines of valleys. The broad 
distinction of this type is that it has been produced by the plication and elevation of the 
earth’s crust. In some cases, like the Jura, the crust has been thrown into long folds, 
without serious rupture ; but in the more important examples, like the Alps, the crust 
has not only been plicated but dislocated, and large portions of it have been overturned 
and thrust over each other. In the course of ages of denudation the original topography 
due immediately to underground disturbance has been profoundly modified, but the 
great mountain masses remain as memorials of tlie gigantic upheavals that gave them 
birth. It is these heights that in a geological sense are the only true mountain -ranges. 
They may be looked upon as the crests of the great waves into which the crust of the 
earth has been thrown. All the great mountain-lines of the world belong to this type. 

* Leaving further details of mountain-topography to be given in Book 
VIL, we may confine our attention here to a few of the more important 
general features. In elevations of the fourth or true mountain type, 
there may be either one line or range of heights, or a series of parallel 
and often coalescent ranges. In the Western Territories of the United 
States, the vast plateau has been, as it were, wrinkled by the uprise of 
long intermittent ridges, with broad plains and basins between them. 
Each of these forms an independent mountain-range. In the heart of 
Europe, the Bernese Oberland, the Pennine, Leporitine, Ehaetie, and 
other ranges form, one great Alpine chain or system. 

In a great mountain-chain, such as the Alps, Himalayas, or Andes, 
there is one general persistent trend for the successive ridges. Here 
and there, lateral offshoots may diverge, but the dominant direction of 
the axis of the main chain is generally observed by its component ridges 
until they disappear. Yet while the general parallelism is preserved, no 
single range may be traceable for more than a comparatively short dis- 
tance ; it may be found to pass insensibly into another, while a third may 
be seen to begin on a slightly different line, and to continue with the 
same dominant trend until it in turn becomes confluent. The various 
ranges are thus apt to assume an arrangement en iclielon. 

The ranges are separated hf longitudinal valleys, that is, depressions 
coincident with the general direction of the chain. These, though 
sometimes of great length, are relatively of narrow width. The valley 
of the Rhdne, from the source of the river down to Martigny, offers an 
excellent example. By a second series of valleys the ranges are trenched, 
often to a great depth, and in a direction transverse to the general trend. 
The Rhone furnishes also an example of one of these transverse valleys, 
in its course froni Martigny to the Lake of Geneva. In most mountain 
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regions, the heads of two adjacent transverse valleys are often connected 

by ^ depression or jpciss {col, juch). 

A large block of mountain ground, rising into one or 
more dominant summits, and more or less distinctly defined 
i by longitudinal and transverse valleys, is termed in French 
a massif - — a word for which there is no good English equi- 
valent. Thus in the Swiss Alps we have the massifs of the 
3 Gliimiscb, the Todi, the Matterhorn, • the Jungfrau, etc. 

3 Very exaggerated notions are common regarding the 

r • angle of declivity in mountains. Sections drawn across any 
s mountain or mountain-chain on a true scale, that is, with 
: the length and height on the same scale, bring out the 

J fact that, even in the loftiest mountains, the breadth of 
i base is always very much greater than the height. Actual 
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g Fig. 1,— Angles of Slope where the eye maybe deceived by perspective. (After Ruskin.) 

^ A, Mountain outline ; B, The same outline as shown by cottage roof, 

o 

vertical precipices are less frequent than is usually supposed, 
and even when they do occur, generally form minor in- 
cidents in the declivities of mountains. Slopes of more 
than 30""’ in angle are likewise far less abundant than casual 
tourists believe. Even such steep declivities as those of 
38^ or 40° are most frequently found as toZ^zs-slopes at the 
foot of crumbling cliffs, and represent the angle of repose 
of the disintegrated debris. Here and there, where the 
blocks loosened by weathering are of large size, they may 
accumulate upon each other in such a manner that for 
short distances the average angle of declivity may mount 
_ as high as 65°. But such steep slopes are of limited 

extent. Declivities exceeding 40°, and bearing a large 
proportion to the total dimensions of hill or mountain, are always found 
ta consist of naked solid rock. 
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In estimating angles of inclination from a distance, the student will 
learn by practice bow apt is the eye to be deceived by perspective and 
to exaggerate the true declivity, sometimes to mistake a horizontal for a 
highly inclined or vertical line. The mountain outline shown in Tig. 1 
presents a slope of 25° between a and h, of 45° between h and c, of 17° 
between c and d, of 40° between d and e, and of 70° between e and /. 
At a great distance, or with bad conditions of atmosphere, these might 
be believed to be the real declivites. Yet if the same angles be observed 
in another way (as on a cottage roof at B), we may learn that an 
apparently inclined surface may really be horizontal (as from a to h and 
from c to d)j and that by the effect of perspective, slopes may be made 
to appear much steeper than they really are.^ 

Much evil has resulted in geological research from the use of 
exaggerated angles of slope in sections and diagrams. It is therefore 
desirable that the student should, from the beginning, accustom himself 
to the drawing of outlines as nearly as possible on a true scale. The 
accompanying section of the Alps by De la Beche (Fig. 2) is of interest in 
this respect, as one of the earliest illustrations of the advantage of 
constructing geological sections on a true scale as to the relative propor- 
tions of height and length.^ 

Table-lands or Plateaux are elevated regions of flat or undulating 
country, rising to heights of 1000 feet and upwards above the level of the 
sea. They are sometimes bordered with steep slopes, which descend from 
their edges, as the table-land of the Spanish peninsula does into the sea. 
In other cases, they gradually sink into the plains and have no definite 
boundaries ; thus the prairie-land west of the Missouri slowly and 
imperceptibly ascends until it becomes a vast plateau from 4000 to 5000 
feet above the sea. Occasionally a high table-land is encircled with lofty 
mountains, as in those of Quito and Titicaca among the Andes, and that 
of the heart of Asia ; or it forms in itself the platform on which lines of 
mountains stand, as in North America, where the ranges included within 
the Rocky Mountains reach* elevations of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea, but no more than from 5000 to 10,000 feet above the table-land. 

Two types of table-land structure may be observed. 1. Table-lands 
consisting of level or gently undulated sheets of rock, the general surface 
of the country corresponding with that of the stratification. The Rock}'' 
Mountain plateau is an example of this type, which may be called that of 
Deposit, for the flat strata have- been equably upraised nearly in the 
position in which they were deposited. 2. Table-lands formed out of 
contorted, crystalline, or other rocks, which have been planed down by 
superficial agents. This type, where the external form is independent of 

^ Mr. Buskin has well illustrated this point. See ‘ Modern Painters,’ vol. iv. p. 183, 
whence the illustrations in Fig. 1 are taken. 

^ ‘Sections and Views, illustrative of Geological Phenomena,’ 1830. ‘ Geol. Observer,’ 

p. 616. E.xcellent models for the graphic and at the same time artistic rendering of 
geological sketches and sections may be found in the admirable illustrations drawn by 
Professor Heim of Zurich in his work on the ‘ Mechanismus der Gebirgsbildung,’ and in his 
contributions to the BeitrUge zur Oeologischen Karte der Schweiz. 
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geological structure, may be termed that of Erosion. The jjelds of Norway 
are portions of such a table-land. In proportion to its antiquity, a plateau 
is trenched by running water into systems of valleys, until in the end it 
may lose its plateau character and pass into the second type of mountain- 
ground above described. This change has largely altered the ancient 
table-lands of the Scottish Highlands and of Scandinavia. 

Plains are tracts of lowland (under. 1000 feet in height) which skirt 
the sea-board of the continents and stretch inland up the river- valleys. 
The largest plain in the world is that which, beginning in the centre of 
the British Islands, stretches across Europe and Asia. On the west, it is 
bounded by the ancient table-lands of Scandinavia, Scotland, and Wales 
on the one hand, and those of Spain, France, and Germany on the other. 
Most of its southern boundary is formed by the vast lielt of high ground 
which spreads from Asia Minor to the east of Siberia. Its northern 
margin sinks beneath the waters of the Arctic Ocean. This vast region is 
divided into an eastern and w^estern tract by the low chain of the Ural 
Mountains, south of which its general level sinks, until underneath the 
Caspian Sea it reaches a depression of about 3000 feet below sea-level. 
Along the eastern sea-board of America lies a broad belt of low plains, 
which attain their greatest dimensions in the regions watered by the 
larger rivers. Thus they cover thousands of square miles on the north 
side of the Gulf of Mexico, and extend for hundreds of miles up the valley 
of the Mississippi. Almost the whole of the valleys of the Orinoco, 
Amazon, and La Plata is occupied with vast plains. 

From the evidence of upraised marine shells, it is certain that large 
portions of the great plain of the Old World comparatively recently formed 
part of the sea-floor. On the other hand, the beds of some enclosed 
sea-basins, such as that of the North Sea, have at no very remote date 
been plains of the dry land. 

It is obvious, from their distribution along river-valleys, and on the 
areas between the base of high grounds and the sea, that plains are 
essentially areas of deposit. They are the tracts that have received the 
detritus washed down from the slopes aliove them, whether that detritus 
has originally accumulated on the land or below the sea. Their surface 
presents everywhere loose sandy, gravelly, or clayey formations, indicative 
of its comparatively recent subjection to the operation of running water. 

(2) Coast-lines. — A mere inspection of a map of the globe brings 
before the mind the striking differences which the masses of land present 
in their line of junction with the sea. As a rule, the southern continents 
possess a more, uniform uiiindentod coast- line than the northern. It has 
been estimated that the ratios betvreen area and coast-line among the 
different continents stand approximately as in the following table from 


E. E-eeliis 


r Europe has 1 kilometre of boast-line to 289 square kilometres of surface. 

Kortbern-^ IKorth America ,, 

407 

vAsia* „ 

„ 763 

. " /AMea 

meo. 

- Southern-^ South America ,, 

,, ^ 689 

; 1 Australia ,, 

„ 584 
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It will be seen that Europe is the continent most abundantly pene- 
trated by indentations of the sea. Some portions of it are specially 
remarkable in this respect, particularly Scandinavia in the north and 
Greece and Turkey in the south. Reference to the map will show also 
that in the American continent a remarkable increase in the proportion 
of coast-line to area is traceable both towards the extreme north and 
extreme south. This increase is particularly marked south of lat. 4-0° S. 

In estimating the relative potency of the sea and of the atmospheric 
agents of disintegration, in the task of wearing down the land, it is 
evidently of great importance to take into account the amount of surface 
respectively exposed to their operations. Other things being equal, there 
is relatively more marine erosion in Europe than in North America. But 
we require also to consider the nature of the coast-line, whether fiat and 
alluvial,, or steep and rocky, or with some intermediate blending of these 
two characters. By attending to this point, we are soon led to observe 
such great differences in the character of coast-lines, and such an obvious 
relation to differences of geological structure, on the one hand, and to 
diversities in the removal or deposit of material, on the other, as to 
suggest that the present coast-lines of the globe cannot be aboriginal, but 
must be referred to the operation of geological agents still at work. 
This inference ‘ is amply sustained by more detailed investigation. 
While the general distribution of land and water and the main trend 
of the lines of junction between them must undoubtedly he assigned to 
terrestrial movements affecting the solid globe, the details of the present 
actual coasts of the land have evidently been chiefly produced by local 
and especially superficial causes. The most effective of these causes has 
been the influence of the various agents of denudation. In general it 
may be said that headlands project from the land because they consist 
of rock which has been better able to withstand the shock of the breakers, 
and that, on the other hand, bays and creeks have been cut out of less 
durable material, which offered a feebler resistance to the inroads of the 
sea. A highly important influence on the form of the coast has been 
exerted- by movements of elevation and depression. By the sinking of 
land, ranges of hills have become capes and headlands, while the valleys 
have passed into the condition of bays, inlets, or fjords. By the uprise 
of the sea-bottom, tracts of low alluvial ground have been added to the 
land. Again, for many hundreds of miles both in the old and new worlds 
the coast-line has been altered by the deposition of long bars of sediment. 
These bars, so conspicuous, for example, in Europe from Antwerp to the 
Scager Rack, all along the south coast of Iceland, and in the United 
States from the Florida Channel to New Jersey, keep hack the sea from 
encroaching on the land, so that where the supply of sediment compensates 
for what is swept away by the waves and currents from the bars, the 
coast inside may remain for a long period with hardly any change, or may 
even grow out into the protected water of the lagoons. It is thus 
evident that speculations as to the history of the elevation of the land, 
based merely upon inferences from the form of coast-lines as expressed 
upon ordinary maps, can hardly be of much real service. To make them 
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worthy of consideration demands a careful scrutiny of the actual coast- 
lines, and an amount of geological investigation which would require long 
and patient toil for its accomplishment. 

Passing from the mere external form of the land to the composition 
and structure of its materials, we may begin by considering the general 
density of the entire globe, computed from observations and compared 
with that of the outer and accessible portion of the planet. Eeference 
has already been made to the comparative density of the earth among 
the other members of the solar system. In inquiries regarding the 
history of our globe, the density of the whole mass of the planet, as 
compared with water — the standard to which the specific gravities of 
terrestrial bodies are referred — is a question of prime importance. 
Various methods have been employed for determining the earth’s 
density. The deflection of the plumb-line on either side of a mountain 
of known structure and density, the time of oscillation of the pendulum 
at great heights, at the sea-level, and in deep mines, and the comparative 
force of gravitation as measured by the torsion balance, have each been 
tried with the following various results : — 


Plumb-line experiments on Schich allien (Maskelyne and Playfair) 


gave as the mean density of the earth . 

. 4 -713 

Do. on Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh (James) . 

. 5*316 

Pendulum experiments on Mont Cenis (Carlini and Giiilio) 

. 4-950 

Do. in Hartoii coal-pit, Newcastle (Airy) . 

6*565 

Torsion balance experiments (Cavendish, 1798) 

. 5*480 

Do. do. (Eeicli, 1838) 

. 5-49~5f>S 

Do. do. (baily, 1843) 

. 5-660 

Do. do. (Cornu and Bailie, 1870) 

. 5-56-5 ‘50 

Common balance (von Jolly, 1S79-80) .... 

. 5-692 

Do. do. (J. H. Poynting, 1878-90) 

. 5-493 

Pendnlmn balance (Uilsiiig, 1886-88) .... 

. 5-594-5-577 

Improved torsion balance (C. V. Boys) .... 

. 5-5270 

Double balance (Richard and Krigar-Menzel, 1884-93 j 

. 5-505 

Torsion (Braun, 1892-94) 

. 5-520-5-531 

Pendulum (G. R. Putnam, 1895) 

. 5-63 


Though these observations are somewhat discrepant, we may feel 
satisfied that the globe has a mean density neither much more nor much 
less than 5*5 ; that is to say, it is five and a half times heavier than one 
of the same dimensions formed of pure water. Now the average density 
of the materials which compose the accessible portions of the- earth is 
between 2*5 and 3 ; so that the mean density of the whole globe is about 
twice as much as that of its outer part. We may, therefore, infer that 
the inside consists of heavier materials than the outside, and consequently 
that the mass of the planet must contain at least two dissimilar portions 
— an exterior lighter crust or rind, and an interior heavier nucleus.^ 

^ The importance of obtaining numerous pendulum observations for geological as -well as 
geodetical purposes is now being realised. See Mr. Putnam’s paper, “ Eesults of a Trans- 
continental Series of Gravity Measurements,” with notes by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, Bull. Phil. 
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§ 2. The Crust. — It was formerly the prevalent belief that the exterior 
and interior of the globe differ from each other to such an extent that, 
while the outer parts are cool and solid, the vastly more enormous inner 
intensely hot part is more or less completely liquid. Hence the term 
‘‘crust"’ was applied to the external rind in the usual sense of that 
word. This crust was variously computed to be ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or more miles in thickness. In 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 

3), for example, the thick line 
forming the circle represents a 
relative thickness of 100 miles. 

There are so many proofs of 
enormous and widespread cor- 
rugation of the materials of the 
earth’s outer layers, and such 
abundant traces of former vol- 
canic action, that geologists have 
naturally regarded the doctrine 
of a thin crust over a liquid 
interior as necessary for the ex- 
planation of a large class of terres- 
trial phenomena. This doctrine, 
as will be afterwards more fully 
explained, has been opposed 
by eminent physicists, and was reluctantly abandoned by most geologists. 
Nevertheless, the term “ crust ” has continued to be used, apart from all 
theory regarding the nucleus, as a convenient word to denote those 
cool, solid upper or outer layers of the earth’s mass in the structure and 
history of which, as the only portions of the planet accessible to human 
observation, lie the chief materials of geological investigation. The 
tendency of the most recent reconsideration of the question from the 
physical side is rather to sustain the idea that the “ crust ” really does 
represent an external solid shell enclosing a partly liquid, partly 
gaseous interior. This subject is discussed at p. 65, while the chemical 
and mineral constitution of the crust is fully . treated in Part 11. of 
this Book. 

§ 3. The Interior or Nucleus'. — ^Though the mere outside skin of 
our planet is all with which direct acquaintance can be expected, the 
irregular distribution of materials beneath the crust may be inferred 
from the present distribution of land and water, and the observed 
differences in the amount of deflection of the plumb-line near the sea and 
near mountain-chains. The fact that the southern hemisphere is almost 
wholly covered with water, appears only explicable, as already remarked, 
on the assumption of an excess of density in the mass of that half of the 
planet. The existence of such a vast sheet of water as that of the Pacific 

Soc. Washington, xiii. pp. 31-76 ; and also Rev. O. Fisher, Phil, Mag. for July 1886, and 
xxxvii. (1894), p. 375, also his ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,* chap. xv. ; and the paper by 
Major Burrard, cited ante, p. 20. 



Fig. 3. — Supposed Crust of the Earth, 100 Miles thick. 
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Ocean is to be accounted for, says Archdeacon Pratt, by the presence of 
“ some excess of matter in the solid parts of the earth between the Pacific 
Ocean and the earth’s centre, which retains the water in its place, other- 
wise the ocean would flow away to the other parts of the earth.” ^ The 
same writer points out that a deflection of the plumb-line towards the sea, 
which has in a number of cases been observed, indicates that “the density 
of the crust beneath the mountains must be less than that below the plains, 
and still less than that below the ocean-bed.”^ Apart, therefore, from 
the depressions of the earth’s surface, in which the oceans lie, we must 
regard the internal density, w^hether of crust or nucleus, to be somewhat 
irregularly arranged, — ^there being an excess of heavy materials in the 
water-hemisphere and beneath the ocean -beds as compared with the 
continental masses. 

As already stated, it has been argued from the difference between 
the specific gravity of the whole globe and that of the crust, that the 
interior must consist of heavier material, and may be metallic- The 
effect' of the enormous internal pressure might be supposed to make 
the density of the nucleus much higher, even if the interior consisted 
of matter which, on the surface, would be no heavier than that of 
the crust, and an argument might be maintained for the probable 
comparative lightness of the substance composing the nucleus. That 
the total density of the planet does not greatly exceed its observed 
amount, may indicate that some antagonistic force counteracts the 
effect of pressure. The only force we can suppose capable of so 
acting is heat. It must be admitted that we have still much to learn 
respecting the laws that regulate the compression of solids, liquids, 
and gases under such vast pressures as must exist within the earth’s 
interior. Even with the comparatively feeble pressures attainable in 
our physical laboratories, gases and vapours can be compressed into 
liquids, sometimes even into solids, and in the liquid condition another 
law of compressibility appears to begin. We know also from experiment 
that some substances have their melting-point raised pressure.*^ It 
may be argued that the same effect takes place within the earth ; that 
pressure increasing inward to the centre of the globe, while augment- 
ing the density of each successive shell, may retain the whole in a 
practically solid condition, yet at temperatures far above the normal 
melting-points at the surface. The difference between the density of 
the whole globe and that of the crust might on this view of the 
subject he due to pressure, rather than to any essential difference of 
composition. Laplace proposed the hypothesis that the increase of the 
square of the density is proportional to the increase of the pressure, 
which gives a density of 8 *2 3 at half the terrestrial radius and of 

^ ‘ Figure of the Earth,’ 4tli edit. p. 236. 

- Op. ciL 200. See also Her.schel, ‘Pliys. Geog.’ § 13. 0. Fisher, Cambridge Phil. 

Trans, xii. part ii. ; ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ p. 124 ; aud Phil. Mag. July 1886. Faye, 
Gomptes rendti^, cii. (1886), p. 651. 

* Under a pressure of 792 atmospheres, spermaceti has its melting-point raised from .51'’ 
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10*74 at the centre. Prom another law proposed by Professor Darwin, 
the density at half the radius is only 7*4, but thence towards the 
centre increases rapidly up to infinity.^ Dr. Pfaff has stated that 
the mean terrestrial density of 5*5 may not be incompatible with 
the notion that the whole globe consists of materials of the same 
density as the rocks of the crust. ^ The following table by Mr. K S. 
Woodward combines the calculations as to the distribution of density 
and pressure between the earth’s surface and centre : — 

Variation of Terrestrial Density, Gravity, and Pressure 

ACCORDING TO THE LaPLACIAN LaW. 


Depth in 

Acceleration of 

Pressure in 

Pressure in Pounds 

Miles. 1 “eis'ty- 

1 

Gravity. 

. 

Atmospheres. 

p(3r Square .Inch. 

1 

0 i 2*75 

1 *0000g 

1 • 

15 

1 ' 


400 

6,000 

2 


800 

1*2,000 

3 


1,210 

18,150 

4 


1,620 

24,300 

5 2*76 

i*o6b6g 

2,020 

30,300 

10 2*78 

l*0012g 

4,200 

63,000 

15 . 2*79 

1 -OOlSg 

6,390 

95,850 

20 i 2*81 

1 •0024g 

8,600 

129,000 

50 i 2*89 

l*0060g 

22,000 

330,000 

100 ! 3*03 

l*01l6g 

45,300 

679,500 

500 ; 4 18 

l*0379g 

236,000 

3,540,000 

560 ; 4*36 

1 •0389g 

318,000 

4,770,000 

610 4*50 

l*039*2g» 

354,000 

5,310,000 

660 4*65 

1 •0389g i 

391,000 

5,865,000 

1000 i 5*63 

1 -0225^ 1 

672,000 

10,080,000 

2000 ' 8*28 

0*831 -ig 1 

1,700,000 

25,500,000 

3000 1 1012 

0*4567g i 

2,640,000 

39,600,000 

3950 i 10-74 

O’OOOOg j 

1 

3,000,000 

45,000,000 


Analogies in the solar system, as well as the actual structure of the 
rocky crust of the globe, suggest that heavier metallic ingredients possibly 
predominate in the nucleus. If the materials of the globe were once in 
a liquid condition, they would then doubtless be subject to internal 
arrangement in accordance with their relative specific gravities. We may 
conceive that there would be, so long as internal mobility lasted, a tendency 
in the denser elements of our planet to gravitate towards the centre, in 
the lighter to accumulate outside. That a distribution of this nature has 
certainly taken place to some extent, is evident from the structure of the 
envelopes and crust. It is what might be expected, if the constitution of 

^ See tlie calculations and comparison of t)ie two laws given by the Rev. 0. Fisher, 

‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. chap. ii. Legendre supposed that the density bein^^ 
2‘5 at the surface, it is 8’5 at half the length of the radius and 11 '3 at the centre. More 
recently E. Roche calculated these densities to he 2*1, 8 '5, and 10*6 respectively. 

^ ‘ Allgemeine Geologie als exacte Wissenschaft,’ p. 42. 

^ Tliis is the maximum value, and the corresponding depth, 610 miles, is the depth at 
which a given mass would have the greatest weight. ISth Ann, Rep. U.8. Gaol. Survey, 
1894, p. 236. See also Mr. C. S. Scldichter, “ Note on the Pressure within the Eartli,” Jmirn. 
GeoL vi. (1898), p. 65. 
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the globe resembles, on a small scale, the larger planetary system of 
which it forms a part. Bat Before proceeding further in the discussion of 
the probable nature and condition of the interior, we may with advantage 
consider the evidence that is available from actual observation regarding 
the temperature of that interior. 

Evidence of Internal Heat. — In the evidence obtainable as to the 
former history of the earth, no fact is of more importance than the existence 
of a high temperature beneath the crust, which has now been placed 
beyond all doubt. This feature of the planet’s organisation is made clear 
by the following proofs : — ^ 

(1) Volctmoes . — In many regions of the earth’s surface, openings exist 
from which steam and hot vapours, ashes and streams of molten rock, . are 
from time to time emitted. The 'abundance and wide diffusion of these 
openings, inexplicable by any mere local causes, must be regarded as 
indicative of a very high internal temperature. If to the still active vents 
of eruption we add those which have formerly been the channels of 
communication between the interior and the surface, there are perhaps 
few large regions of the globe where proofs of volcanic action cannot be 
found. Everywhere we meet with masses of molten rock which have 
risen from below, as if from some general reservoir. The phenomena of 
active volcanoes are fully discussed in Book III. Part I. 

(2) Hot Springs . — Where volcanic eruptions have ceased, evidence of a 
high internal temperature is still often to be found in springs of hot water 
which continue for centuries to maintain their heat. Thermal springs, 
however, are not confined to volcanic districts. They sometimes rise even 
in regions many hundreds of miles distant from any active volcanic 
vent. The hot springs of Bath (temp. 120'' Fahr.) and Buxton (temp. 
82° Fahr.) in England are fully 900 miles from the Icelandic volcanoes 
on the one side, and 1100 miles from those of Italy and Sicily on the 
other. 

(3) Bormgs, Wells, Mines, and Beep Tunnels . — The influence of the 
seasonal changes of temperature extends downward from the surface to a 
depth which varies with latitude, with the thermal conductivity of soil and 
rocks, and perhaps with other causes. The cold of winter and the heat 
of summer may be regarded as following each other in successive waves 
downward, until they disappear along a limit at which the temperature 
remains constant. This xone of invariable temperature is commonly 
believed to lie at a depth of somewhere between 60 and 80 feet in tem- 
perate regions. At Yakutsk in Eastern Siberia (lat. 62° N.), however, 
as shown in a well-sinking, the soil is permanently frozen to a depth of 
rather more than 600 feet, where fluid water is reached.^ In Java, on 

^ A good general account of tins subject will be found in E. Bunker’s ^Ueber die 
Warme im Inneren der Erde,' Stuttgart, 1896, pp. x:, 24^. The author supplies information 
regarding the most important borings and mine observations up to the time of his writing. 
Another useful digest of the facts will he found in Gunther’s ‘ Handbuch der Geophysik,' 
2nd edit. vol. i. pp. 328-843. 

- Von Middendorff, ‘Reise in den aussersteii Nordeii uiid Osten Sibiriens,' St. 
Petersburg, 1848. Helmersen, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1871, p. 22. See vol. for 1886, p. 271. 
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the other hand, a constant temperature is said to he met with at a depth 
of only 2 or 3 feet.^ 

It is a remarkable fact, now verified by observation all over the world, 
that below the limit of the influence of ordinary seasonal changes the 
temperature, so far as we yet know, is nowhere found to diminish down- 
wards. It always rises; and its rate of increment seldom falls much 
below a general average. The most exceptional cases occur under circum- 
stances not difficult of explanation. On the one hand, the neighbourhood 
of hot-springs, of large masses of lava, or of other manifestations of 
volcanic activity, may raise the subterranean temperature much above its 
normal condition ; and this augmentation may not disappear for many 
thousand years after the volcanic activity has wholly ceased, since the 
cooling down of a subterranean mass of lava must necessarily be a very 
slow process. Lord Kelvin has even proposed to estimate the age of sub- 
terranean masses of intrusive lava from their excess of temperature above 
the normal amount for their isogeotherms (lines of equal earth* tem- 
perature), some probable initial temperature and rate of cooling being 
assumed. On the other hand, the spread of a thick mass of snow and ice 
over any considerable area of the earth’s surface, and its continuance 
there for several thousand years, would so depress the isogeotherrns that, 
for many centuries afterwards, there would be a fall of temperature for a 
certain distance downwards. At the present day, in the more northerly 
parts of the northern hemisphere, there arc such evidences of a former 
more rigorous climate, as in the well-sinking at Yakutsk just referred 
to.^ A line, north of which the ground beneath the surface is permanently 
frozen, can be traced across Northern Russia by Tobolsk to Tomsk, thence 
eastward by Lake Baikal to the Sea of Okhotsk, and across Alaska and 
Canada south of the Great Slave Lake and Lake Winnipeg to the eastern 
coast of Labrador.^ Lord Kelvin has calculated that any considerable 
area of the earth’s surface covered for several thousand years by snow or 
ice, and retaining, after the disappeai'ance of that frozen covering, an 
average surface temperature of IS"* C., “would during 900 years show a 
decreasing temperature for some depth down from the surface, and 3600 
years after the clearing away of the ice would still show residual effect of 
the ancient cold, in a half rate of augmentation of temperature downwards 
in the upper strata, gradually increasing to the whole normal rate, which 
would be sensibly reached at a depth of 600 metres.”^ 

This exceptional depth of frozen soil is probably connected with the former continuance of 
the Ice Age referred to in the next paragraph. 

^ Junghuhn’s ‘Java,’ ii. p. 771. 

- Professor Prestwich {Luiugural Lecture, 1875, p. 45) suggested that to the more rapid 
refrigeration of the earth’s surface during this cold period, and to the consequent depression 
of the subterranean isothermal lines, the alleged present comparative quietude of the volciaiiic 
forces is to be attributed, the internal heat not having yet recovered its dominion in the outer 
crust. See his ‘Collected Papers on some Controverted Questions in Geology,’ p. 159 ; also 
Mr. C. Davison, Qeol. Mag. 1S95, p. 356 ; and Rev. O. Fisher, T/izl Mag. July 1899, p. 134 ; 
Harboe, JO. G, G. 1. (1898), p. 441, andli. (1899), pp. 322, 526. 

Peschel-Leipoldt, ‘ Physische Erdkunde,’ Leipzig, 1879, Band i. p. 185. 

^ BHt. Assoc. Reports, 1876, Sections, p, 3. 
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Beneath the limit to which the influence of the changes of the seasons 
extends, observations all over the globe, and at many diflerent elevations, 
give an increase of temperature downwards, or temperature gradient,'" 
the computation of its rate being based especially on observations in deep 
mines and borings. Professor Prestwich concluded, from a large series of 
observations collated by him, that the average increment might be T" 
Fahr. for every 47*5 feet.^ Observations taken in the extraordinarily 
deep boring at Schladebach, near Diirrenberg, showed that in a depth 
of 5736 feet the average rise of temperature was I'" Fahr. lor every 65 
feet.- According to data collected by a Committee of the British 
Association, the average gradient appears to be 1° Fahr. for every 64 
feet, or ^^th of a degree per foot. 

fcogeotherms near the surface follow approximately the contours of 
the surface, but are flatter than these, and their flattening increases as 
we pass to lower ones, until at a considerable depth they become sensibly 
horizontal planes. The temperature gradient is consequently steepest 
beneath gorges and least steep beneath ridges.” ^ 

While there is everywhere a progressive increase of temj)erature 
downwards, its rate is by no means uniform. In the frozen soil of 
Yakutsk the increase amounted to as much as 1° Fahr. for every 2cS feet."^ 
On the other hand, the lowest rate yet recorded appears to be that 
reported by Professor A. Agassiz, from Calumet, Michigan, where, down 
to a depth of 4712 feet, the rate of augmentation was found to be on an 
average V Fahr. for every 223*7 fee The more detailed observations 
which have been made in recegit years have likewise brought to light the 
important fact that considerable variations in the rate of increase take 
place even in the sanae here. The tenrperatgres obtained at different 
depths in the Eose Bridge cediiery shaft, Wigan, for instance, read as in 
the following columns , • 


Depth ill 



, Depth in 

Temperature 

yards. 

i ’ 

(Fahr.) 

Yards. 

(Fahr.) 

558 


. . 78 

: 663 

. 85 

605 


. 80 

671 

. 86* 

630 


• . 83 

679 . 

. 87 


^ Froc. Roy. Soc. xli. (1S85), p. 55. 

^ Frit. Assoc. Rep. 1889, “Beport of Unclergroimd Temperature Com njittee." 

s J. D. Everett, BrU. Assoc. Rep. 1879, Sections, p. 345. Compare also the elaborate ob- 
servations made in tlie St. Gothard Tunnel, F. Stapff, ‘Bapports, Consoil F6d. St. Gothard,' 
voL viii., and ' Geologisclie Durclisuhuitte des Gothard Tunnels ’ ; “ l^tude de I’lnfluence do 
la Chaleiir de I’lnterieur de la Terre,” etc., Reme Univ. Mines, 1879-80. Mm, Proc. A'C 
England Inst. Mming-Mechan. Engin. xxxii. (1883), p. 19. “ Eeports of Committee on 

Bndei^ound Temperature,” Brit. Assoc. Rep. from 1868 onwards, with summary of results 
in the volume for 1882. A voluminous and valuable collection of <lata bearing on this * 
subject was compiled by Profe.ssor Prestwich and published in Pnoc. Roy. Soc. xli. (1885), 
p. 1. A revised edition of this paper will be found in his * Controverted Questions in 
Geology,’ pp. 166-279. 

^ Mr. Fisher has suggested thai this i^xceptional rapidity may be due to the low value 
of the conductivity of ice p Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ p. 7). 

^ Amer. Joum. Sci. Dee. 1895. 
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Depth in 

Temperature 

j Depth ill 

Temperature 

Yards, 

(Fahr.) 

Yards. 

(Fahr.) 

734 

. 88^ 

783 

92 

745 

. 89 

800 

93 

761 

90^ 

1 806 . . 

. 93^ 

775 

. 9U- 

1 815 . . 

. 94 


At La Chapelle, iu an important well made for the water-supply of 
Paris, ohservations have been taken of the temperature at different 
depths, as shown in the subjoined table : — ^ 


Deiith in 

Temperature | 

Deptli ill 

Temperature 

Metres. 

(Fahr.) ' ; 

Metres. 

(Fahr.) 

100 

59-5 : 

500 

. 72-6 

200 

. 61*8 

600 

. 75*0 

300 

65*5 

j 660 . . 

76*0 

400 

69*0 

t 



In drawing attention to the foregoing tem2)eratui‘e'Observations at the 
Rose Bridge colliery — the deepest mine in Great Britain— Professor 
Everett points out that, assuming the surface temperature to be 49° 
Fahr., in the first 558 yards the rate of rise of temperature is 1° for 57*7 
feetj in the next 257 yards it is 1° in 48*2 feet; in the portion betiveen 
605 and 671 yards— a distance of only 198 feet — it is 1° in 33 feet; in 
the lowest portion of 432 feet it is 1° in 54 feet/^ When such irregu- 
larities occur in the same vertical . shaft, it is not surpiising that the 
average should vary so much in different places. 

There can be little doubt that one cause of these variations is to be 
sought in the different thermal conductivities of the rocks of the earth’s 
crust. The first accurate m^surements of the conducting powers of 
crocks were made by the late J. D/ Forbes at Edinburgh (1837-45). 
He selected three sites for his thermometers, one in trap-rock ” (an 
andesite of Lower Carboniferous age), one in loose sand,, and one in sand- 
stone, each set of instruments being sunk to depths of 3, 6, 12, and 24 
French feet from the surface. He found that the wave of summer heat 
reached the bulb of the deepest instrument (24 feet) on 4th January in 
the trap-rock, on 25th December in the sand, and on 3rd JSTovember in 
the sandstone, the trap-rock being the worst conductor and the solid 
sandstone by far the best.^ 

As a rule, the lighter and more porous rocks offer the greatest resist- 
ance to the passage of heat, while the more dense and crystalline offer 
the least resistance. The resistance of opaque white quartz is expressed 
by the number 114, that of basalt stands at 273, while that of caimel 
coal stands very much higher at 1538, or more than thirteen times that 
of quartz.^ 

^ Assoc. Rep. 1873, Sections, p. 254. 

Ibid. 1870, Sections, p. 31. See a paper by Pro^^spr SoUas, GeoL Mag. 1901, 
p. 502. :v 

® Tmns. Roy. Soc. Editi. xvi. p. 211; 

Herscliel and Lebour (British Associatl<m*;C^mitte 0 on Thermal Conductivities of 
Rocks), Brit. Assoc. Rep, 1875, p. 59. Tbp Report is ih the vol. for 1881. 
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It is evident, also, from the texture and structure of most rocks, that 
the conductivity must vary in different directions through the same mass, 
heiit/ being more easily conducted along than across the “grain,’' the 
bedding, and the other numerous divisional surfaces. Experiments have 
been made to determine these variations in a number of rocks. Thus, 
the conductivity in a direction transverse to the divisional planes being 
taken as unity, the conductivity parallel with these planes was found in 
a variety of magnesian schist to be 4*028. In certain slates and schistose 
rocks from Central France, the ratio varied from 1:2*56 to 1:3*952 
Hence, in such fissile rocks as slate and mica-schist, heat may travel four 
times more easily along the planes of cleavage or foliation than across 
them.^ 

In reasoning upon the discrepancies in the rate of increase of sub- 
terranean temperatures, we must also bear in mind that convection by 
percolating streams of water must materially affect the transference of 
heat from below. Certain kinds of rock are more liable than others to 
be charged with water, and in almost every boring or shaft one or more 
horizons of such water-bearing rocks are met with. The effect of 
interstitial water is to diminish thermal resistance. Dry red brick has 
its resistance lowered from 680 to 405 by being thoroughly soaked in 
water, its conductivity being thus increased 68 per cent. A piece of 
sandstone has its conductivity heightened to the extent of 8 per cent by 
being wetted.^ 

Mallet contended that the variations in the amount of increase in 
subterranean temperature are too great to permit us to believe them to 
be due merely to differences in the transmission of the general internal 
heat, and that they point to local accessions of heat arising from trans- 
formation of the mechanical work of compression, which is due to the 
constant cooling and contraction of the globe. But while the cause 
adduced by him may undoubtedly be effective, we may nevertheless hold 
that the observed variations do not appear to be greater than, from the 
known diversities in the conductivities of rocks and the influence of cir- 
culating water, they might fairly be expected to be. 

While it may be affirmed that within the superficial part of the 
terrestrial crust, as far down as it has been pierced, a general rise of tem- 
perature amounting to D Fahr. for every 50 or 60 feet of descent has 

^ ‘^ Report of Committee on Thermal Conductivities of Rock,” Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1875, 
p. 61. Jannettaz, B. S. O, F. (April- June, 1874-), ii. p. 264. Tins otsei’ver lias carried 
Pat a series of detailed researches on the propagation of heat through rocks, wliicli will 
be found in B. JS. 0. F., tomes i.-ix. (3rd series). See also the paper by Lord Kelvin 
and Mr. Erskine Murray, “On the Temperature Variation of the Thennal Conductivity 
of Rocks” {Nature, lii. 1895, p. 182), where a series of experiments is recorded, having for 
their object to find the temperature variation of thermal conductivity of slate and granite. 
The results arrived at were questioned by Professor R. Weber, op. cit. p. 458. 

2 In the great bore of Sperenberg (4172 feet, entirely in rock-salt, except the first 283 
feet) there is evidence that the water near the top is warmed 4|° Fahr. by convection. 
-Brit Assoc. Rep. 1882, p. 78. 

^ Henschel and Lebour, Rrit. Assoc. Rep. 1875, p. 58. 

^ “ Volcanic Energy,” Trans. 1875. 
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been definitely proved, it by no means follows that this rate continues 
inward to the centre of the earth. Lord Kelvin, indeed, has computed 
that if the rate of increase of temperature is taken to be 1° for every 51 
feet for the first 100,000 feet, it will begin to diminish below that limit, 
being only 1° in 2550 feet at 800,000 feet, and then rapidly lessening.^ 

Probable Condition of the Earth’s Interior. — Various theories 
have been propounded on this subject. There are only three which 
merit serious consideration. (1) One of these supposes the planet to 
consist of a solid crust and a molten interior. (2) The second holds 
that, with the exception of local vesicular spaces, the globe is solid and 
rigid to the centre. (3) The third contends that beneath the crust and 
the molten magma that underlies it, the interior is mainly filled with gas 
under enormous pressure and high temperature, and that from this gaseous 
nucleus a perfect gradation exists into the solid, rigid rock that forms 
the crust, 

1 . The arguments in favour of internal liquidity may be summed up as 
follows : — (a) The ascertained rise of temperature inwards from the 
surface is such that, at a very moderate depth, the ordinary melting- 
point of even the most refractory substances would be reached. At 20 
miles the temperature, if it increases progressively, as it does in the 
depths accessible to observation, must be about 1760° Fahr. ; at 50 miles 
it must be 4600°, or far higher than the fusing-point even of so stubborn 
a metal as platinum, which melts at 3080° fahr. (h) All over the world 
volcanoes exist from which steam and torrents of molten lava are from 
time to time erupted. Abundant as are the active volcanic vents, they 
form but a small proportion of the whole which have been in operation 
since early geological time. It has been inferred, therefore, that these ] 
numerous funnels of communication with the heated interior could not 
have existed and poured forth such a vast amount of molten rock, unless 
they drew their supplies from an immense internal molten nucleus, (c) 
When the products of volcanic action from different and widely separated 
regions are compared and analysed, they are found to exhibit a general 
uniformity of character. Lavas from Vesuvius, from Plecla, from the 
Andes, from Japan, and from New Zealand present such an agree- 
ment in essential particulars as, it is contended, can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that they have all emanated from one vast 
common source.^ (d) The abundant earthquake-shocks which affect 
large areas of the globe are maintained to be inexplicable unless on 
the supposition of the existence of a thin and somewhat flexible crust, 
(e) The universal proofs that the sea-floor has been elevated into land, 
and that thick marine sedimentary formations have been folded, crumpled, 
and pushed over each other, are regarded as evidence that such a crust 
exists, that it is of no great thickness, and that it rests upon a viscous or 
liquid interior.^ 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxiii. p. 163. 

See D. Forbes, Popular Science Review, April 1869. 

^ The arguments for a comparatively thin crust resting on viscous or liquid material below 
are fully given by the late Sir Joseph Prestwich in his paper read to the Royal Society 

VOL. I F 
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These arguments, it will -be observed, are inferences drawn from 
observations of the present constitution of the globe. They are based on 
geological data, and have been frequenily and strongly urged by geologists 
as supporting the only view of the nature of the earth’s interior supposed 
by them to be compatible with geologicah evidence. Before tho question 
was attacked on physical grounds, geologists were generally in the habit 
of believing that the crust of the earth was a mere thin shell which from 
time to time, owing to the diminution of , volume caused by cooling 
and contraction, settled down upon the nucleus and adjusted itself to the 
loss of superficies by undergoing such plication as is moi'c especially 
conspicuous in the structure of mountains j that the vast mass of the 
interior was in an intensely hot and even molten condition ; and that by 
this structure the geological phenomena above referred to received their 
simplest explanation. When the physicists brought forward and pressed 
their deductions as to the rigidity of the earth, their arguments appeared 
so weighty that many geologists, with some reluctance, accepted .them, 
though they seemed to make the interpretation of the structure of the 
terrestrial crust more difficult than ever. Among the attempts to recon- 
cile the physical and geological difficulties the most notable was made in the 
hypothesis of “ a rigid nucleus nearly approaching the si;^e of the whole 
globe, covered by a fluid substratum of no great thickness, compared with thfi 
radius, upon which a crust of lesser density floats in a state of equilil>riuin.” ^ 
The nucleus was assumed to owe its solidity to “ the enormous pressur'e 
of the superincumbent matter, while the crust owes its solidity to having 
become cool. Thejuid substratum is not under sufficient pressure to be 
rendered solid, and is sufficiently hot to be flujd, being probably more 
viscous in its lower portion through pressure, and likewise ])a8sing into u 
viscous state in its upper parts through cooling, until it joins the crust.”- 
The contraction and consolidation of this substratum were assumed as the 
explanation of the plication which the crust has certainly undergone. 

The question has been attacked with renewed energy from the 
physical side. The conception of an outer thin terrestrial shell resting upon 
a liquid or viscous substratum is especially enforced in a modified form by 
Mr. Fisher. Holding that the globe was once probably entirely meltetl, 

{Proc. Roy. Sue. xli. 1888, p. 156), and reprinted in his ‘ Controverted Questions in deology,’ 
p. 147 ; see also his ‘Geology: Chemical, Physical, and Stratigrai>hical,’ vol. ii. p. 539. It 
should he noted, however, that the doctrine of internal fluidity was <iiie.stionc(l by Lyell, who 
imagined that volcanic action was connected with local tracts of incited matter in the earth’s 
crust which were in some way produced or kept up by the passage of an electro-magnetic 
force from the sun to our globe (‘Principles of Geology,’ 10th edit. pp. 211, ‘232). 

^ See Dana in Sillimmi's' JuurnaG ui. (1847), p. 147; Amer. Jonrn. Sri. 1873. 
The hypothesis of a fluid substratum has been advocated l)y Slialer, Proc. Bunt. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. xi. (1868), p. 8; Geol. May. v. p. 511. J. Le Conte, Amer. Jov.rn. Sei. 1872, 
1873. 0. Fisher, Geol. Mag. v. (new series), pp. 291, 551 ; ‘ Pliysics of. the Earth’s 

Crust,’ 1st edit. 1883. Prestwich, ‘Controverted Questions in Geology,’ ]>, 147. Hill, Geol. 
Mag. V. (new serie.s), pp. 262, 479. The idea of a viscous layer between the Holidifying 
central mass and the crust was present in Hopkins’ mind. Brit. Assoc. 1848, Reports, p. 48. 

- See_Mr. Fisher’s first edition of his book, p. 269. The hypothesis, as thus stated, was 
afterwards abandoned by him as untenable (2iul edit. 1889, p. 54). 
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he points out that ^v"hile the argument in favour of rigidity drawn from 
the phenomena of precession has been abandoned by the leading physicists, 
that based on the tides is unsatisfactory as proving too much. He thinks 
that the available evidence points to the existence of a crust which may 
have an average thickness of 25 miles, and that beneath it lies a substratum 
of fused rock possibly saturated with water-gas far above the critical 
temperature, the compressibility of which would account for the absence 
of measurable tides in the interior of the planet and thus remove the 
principal argument for rigidity. He comes to the conclusion that the 
substratum is not an inert mass, hut is traversed by convection currents, 
and must therefore be not merely viscous but actually liquid, from time 
to time melting off portions of the overlying crust.^ 

2. The argwuients in favour of the internal solidity of the earth are based 
on physical and astronomical considerations, and may be arranged as 
follows : — 

{a) Argument from precession and nutation. — The problem of the 
internal condition of the globe was attacked as far hack as the year 1839 
by Hopkins, who calculated how far the planetary motions of precession 
and nutation Avould be influenced by the solidity or liquidity of the earth’s 
interior. He found that the precessional and nutational movements 
could not possibly be as they are, if the planet consisted of a central coi-e 
of molten rock surrounded with a crust of twenty or thirty miles in 
thickness ; that the least possible thickness of crust consistent with the 
existing movements was from 800 to 1000 miles; and that the whole 
might even be solid to the centre, with the exception of comparatively 
small vesicular spaces filled with melted rock.^ 

M. Delaunay ^ threw doubt on Hopkins’ views, and suggested that, if 
the interior were a mass of sufficient viscosity, it might l^ehave as if it 
were a solid, and thus the phenomena of precession and nutation might 
not be affected. Lord Kelvin, who had already arrived at the conclusion 
that the interior of the globe must be solid, and acquiesced generally in 
Hopkins’ conclusions, remarked that the hypothesis of a viscous and 
quasi-rigid interior “ breaks down when tested by a simple calculation 
of the amount of tangential foi*ce required to give to any globular portion 
of the interior mass the 2)recessional and nutational motions which, with 
other physical astronomers, M. Delaunay attributes to the earth as a 
whole.” ^ He held the earth’s crust down to depths of hundreds of 
kilometres to he capable of resisting such a tangential stress (amounting 
to nearly -j'tg-th of a gramme weight per square centimetre) as would 

^ Op. vit. pp. 22, 41, 178. 

- Phil. TraiiH. 1839, p. 381 ; 1840, p. 193 ; 1842, p. 43; Brit. Assoc. 1847. 

111 a paper on tlie hypothe.sis of the interior fluidity of the globe, Comptes rendus, July 
13, 1868 ; Geol. Mag. v. p. 507. Sec H. Heiiiiessy, Comptes remlus, March 6, 1S71 ; GeO. 
Mag. viii. p. 216; Nature, xv. p. 78 ; Phil. Mag. xxii. Sept, and Oct. 1886, pp. 233- 
257, 328-331. In this x^aper he adhere.s to his view tliat the earth’s interior cannot be solid 
to the centre, but consists of a shell inside, of which lies a mass of viscous matter, the whole 
rotating practically as one solid mass. 0. Fisher, ‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. 
1889. ^ Nature, Feb. 1, 1872. 
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with great rapidity draw out of shape any plastic substance which could 
properly be termed a viscous fluid, and he concluded “ that the rigidity 
of the earth ^s interior substance could not be less than a millionth of the 
rigidity of glass without ' very sensibly augmenting the lunar nineteen- 
y early nutation.” ^ 

In Hopkins’ hypothesis he assumed the crust to be infinitely rigid 
and unyielding, which is not true of any material substance. Lord 
Kelvin subsecpiently returning to the problem, in the light of his own 
researches in vortex-motion, found that, while the argument against a 
thin crust and vast liquid interior is still invincible, the phenomena of 
precession and nutation do not decisively settle the question of internal 
fluidity, as Hopkins, and others following him, had believed, though the 
solar semi-annual and lunar fortnightly nutations absolutely disprove the 
existence of a thin rigid shell full of liquid. If the inner surface of the 
crust or shell were rigorously spherical, the interior mass of supposed 
licj[uid could experience no precessional or nutational influence, except in 
so far as, if heterogeneous in composition, it might suffer from external 
attraction due to non-sphericity of its surfaces of equal density. But 
“a very slight deviation of the inner surface of the shell from perfect 
sphericity would suffice, in virtue of the quasi-rigidity due to vortex- 
motion, to hold back the shell from taking sensibly more precession 
than it would give to the liquid, and to cause the liquid (homogeneous 
or heterogeneous) and the shell to have sensibly the same precessional 
motion as if the whole constituted one rigid body.”‘'^ The problem pre- 
sented by the precession of a viscous spheroid has been discussed by 
Professor George Darwin, who arrives at results nearly the same as those 
announced by Lord Kelvin regarding the slight difference between the 
precession of a fluid and a rigid spheroid.^ 

It is affirmed that the assumed comparatively thin crust surround- 
ing a vast liquid interior must have such perfect rigidity as is possessed 
by no known substance. The tide-producing force of the moon and 
sun exerts such a strain upon the substance of the globe, that it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that the planet could maintain its 
shape as it does unless the supposed crust ‘were at least 2000 or 2500 
miles in thickness."^ That the solid mass of the earth must yield to this 
strain is certain, though the amount of deformation is so slight as to 
have hitherto escaped all attempts to detect it.*'" Had the rigidity been 
even that of glass or of steel, the deformation would probably have been 
by this time observed, and the actual phenomena of precession and 
nutation, as well as of the tides, would then have been very sensibly 
diminished.^ The conclusion was thus reached by Lord Kelvin that the 

^ Loc, cit. p. 258. 

^ Lord Kelvin, Brit. Aj^soc. Rep. 1876, Sections, p. 5. Tliom.son and Tait, ‘ Natural 
Philosophy,’ 1883, art. 847. 

^ Phil. Trans. 1879, part ii. p. 464. Nature, 2nd Nov. 1882. 

^ Lord Kelvin, Proc. Rtnj. Soc. April 1862. 

^ See AssocAation Frangaise jmir VAmcncement des Scie7ices, v. p. 281. 

^ Lord Kelvin, loc. cit. 
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mass of the earth “is on the whole more rigid certainly than a continuous 
solid globe of glass of the same diameter.’^ ^ 

This result has been supported hy the computations of other physicists 
and mathematicians. Besides those of Professor Darwin, reference may 
here be made to the work of Professor S. IS^ewcomb, who, calculating 
the rigidity of the earth from the 427 days’ jDeriod of the variations of 
latitude, estimated it to be rather above that of steel.^ Mr. P. Eudski 
of Odessa afterwards went over the computations in more detail and 
arrived at the conclusion that the coefficient of rigidity of the earth is 
nearly twice as great as that of steel.^ There thus appears to be no 
escape from the deduction that, whatever may l)e the condition of the 
substance of the earth’s interior, it. behaves like an extremely rigid 
substance. 

(b) Argument from the tides. — The phenomena of the oceanic tides 
show that the earth acts as a rigid body, either solid to the centre or 
possessing so thick a crust (2500 miles or more) as to give to the planet 
practical solidity. Lord Kelvin remarks that “were the crust of con- 
tinuous steel and 500 kilometres thick, it would yield very nearly as 
much as if it were india-rubber to the deforming influences of centrifugal 
force and of the sun’s and moon’s attractions.” It would yield, indeed, 
so freely to these attractions “ that it would simply carry the waters of 
the ocean up and down with it, and there would be no sensible tidal rise 
and fall of w^ater relatively to land.” ^ Professor Darwin, in a series of 
papers, investigated mathematically the bodily tides of viscous and semi- 
elastic spheroids, and the character of the ocean tides on a yielding 
nucleus.*'^ His results tended to increase the force of Lord Kelvin’s 
argument, that “no very considerable portion of the interior of the earth 
can even distantly approach the fluid condition,” the eflective rigidity of 
the whole globe being very great. Subsequently, however, on renewed 
investigation, he came to the conclusion that “ it is not possible to attain 
any estimate of the earth’s rigidity in this way,” ^ though he still agreed 
with the view of the effective rigidity of the earth’s whole mass. 

(c) Argument from relative densities of melted and solid rock. — 
It has been further urged, as an ol)jection to the hypothesis of a thin 
shell or crust covering a nucleus of molten matter, that cold solid 
rock is more dense than hot melted rock, and that even if a thin crust 
were formed over the central molten globe it would immediately break 
up and the fragments would sink towards the centre.'^ Recent experi- 
ments have been cited which show that diabase (of density 3*017) 
contracts nearly 4 per cent on solidification, and that the resulting 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxiii. 157. 

Monthly Notices, Asiron. Soc. 1892, p. 336. 

Phil Mag. xxxviii. (1894), p. 218. 

Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1876, Sections, p. 7. 

® Phil Trans. 1879, part ii. See also Brit Assoc. Rep. 1882, Sections, p. 473. 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc. Nov. 25, 1886. 

^ This objection has been repeatedly urged by Lord Kelvin. See Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
xxiii. p. 157 ; and Brit. As.'^oc. Rip. 1870, Section.^, p. 7. 
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liomogeneoiis gl<iss has a density of only 2*71/.^ likcnvist* 

been made to the behaviour of the crust of coaled rock vdiich forms on 
the surface of the lava-caldron of Hawaii and from tirn(> to time l)rt‘aks 
up, when large cakes of it turn over on end and sink down into the 
surging mass of molten rock. But on examination it will be found that 
the argument we are now considering does not derive anj^ real support 
from this observation. The fact that a crust of appreciable thickness 
can form and remain on the surface of the lava shows that cooling can 
proceed for some time without any displacement of the lithoid cak(^, and 
this cake is rent by the movements of the molten rock and breaks up int(» 
separate masses; the fact that these turn over on end and sink points, 
as Mr. Fisher ingeniously suggests, to their being under the influence of 
convection currents which draw them down.‘^ In the numerous cases 
where flowing currents of lava have been watched, no proof has l)een 
observed that the superficial crust breaks up and sinks into th(i }>ody of’ 
the molten lock. 

If the difierence between the specific gravity of the interior a-nd that 
of the visilile parts of the crust be due, not merely to the effect of 
pressure, but to the presence in the interior of intensely heatfid metallic 
substances, we cannot suppose that solidified portions of such rocks as 
granite and the various lavas could ever have sunk into the centre of the 
earth so as to build up there the honeycombed cavernous mass which 
might have served as a nucleus in the ultimate solidification of tlie 
whole planet. If the earliest formed portions of the comparatively light 
crust -were denser than the underlying liquid, they would no doubt 
d^eend until they reached a stratum with specific gravity agreeing with 
their own, or until they were again melted.'^ • 

One of the most serious objections entertained by geologists to the 
li^othesis of the practical solidity of the whole globe arises fr*om the 
difiSculty of comprehending how such a globe could possess the eoTnj)li“ 
cated structure which is presented in the terrestrial crust. That structure* 
indicates a capability of yielding to strain such as might be supposed im- 
possible in a globe possessing on the whole the rigidity of steel or glass. 
But this difficulty may be more formidable in appearance than in reality. 
The earth must certainly possess such a degree of rigidity as to resist tidal 
deformation. Professor Darwin has calculated the limiting rigidity in the 
materials of the earth which is necessary to prevent the weight of mounteiris 
and continents from reducing them to the fluid condition or else cracking. 


C. Bams, P/iil. Mai/. 1893, p. 1/4. From a cause merely mechanical, pieces of the 
original cold rock, though so much denser, float for a time on the melted material. Ik p. 
1S9. It must be remembered, however, tliat the diabase was originally a molten rock which 
cooled with exceeding slowness, and ultimately assumed a. crystalline condition, wherea,s 
the laboratory experiments converted it into a glass. iLs is well known, the specific gravity 
of a volcanic glass is lower than that of a rock of the same chemical composition in the 
crystalline state. 


‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ p. 51. 

See D. Forbes, GeoL Mag. iv. p. 435. The evidence for the internal solidity cd’ 
tlie earth is criticised by Dr. M. E. Wadsworth in the American Natural isf, 1884. 
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and has found that these materials must be as strong as granite 1000 
miles below the surface, or else much stronger than granite near the 
surface.’- But high rigidity, that is, elasticity of form, is not contradictory 
of plasticity. Even bodies like steel may, under suitable sti’ess, be made 
to how like Initter (see podeay Book III. Part I. Section iv. § 3). While, 
therefore, the earth may possess as a whole the rigidity of steel, there 
seems no reason why, under vsufficiont strain, the outer portions may not 
be plicated or even reduced to the fluid condition. It is important “ to 
distinguish viscosity, in which flow is caused by infinitesimal forces, from 
plasticity, in which permanent distortion or flow only sets in when the 
stresses exceed a certain limit.^’- 

In speculating on the plication of the earth’s crust, we ought not to 
forget that, from the earliest times, the existing continental regions seem 
to have specially suffered from the efforts of the planet to adjust its 
external form to its diminishing diameter and lessening rapidity of 
rotation. They have served as lines of relief from the strain of 
compression during many successive epochs. It is along their axial lines 
— their long dominant mountain-ranges — that we shoidd naturally look 
for evidence of corrugation. Away from these lines of weakness the 
ground has l:)ecii upraised for thousands of square miles without plication 
of the rocks, as in the instructive region of the Western Territories of 
North America. . Nor is there any [)roof that corrugation, save in ridges 
and troughs, takes place beneath the great oceanic areas of sul;>siclence. 

It a{>pears highly prohal>lo that the substance of the earth’s interior 
is at the melting-point proper for the pressure at each depth.*’ Any 
relief from pressui’o, therefore, may allow of the liquefaction of the matter 
so relieved. Such relief is doulitless atlbrded by the corrugation of 
mountain- chains and other terrestrial ridges. And it is in these lines 
of uprise that volcanoes and other manifestations of suhterrixnean heat 
actually show themselves. 

3. The argiuiieuD in favour of the (jaseouH intmor of the earth have been 
based on the physico-chemical researches of recent years. The first 
writer who suggested this view of the structure of our planet appears to 
have been A. Kitter in a series of '' liesearches on the Height of the 
Atmosphere and the Constitution of (hiseous Heavenly Bodies.” Arguing 
from Andrews’ observutioris, which indicated that under high pressures 
above the critical point, not only in the case of carbonic acid but with 
regard to all other substances, no difference might any longer exist between 
the gaseous and liquid states, he thought that we should probably in these 
inquiries have to deal with only two distinct conditions of aggregation, 

^ Ftoc. Roy. Soc. 1881, p. 482. Tlie crusliiiig strengtii of granite is 7000 to 22,000 
pounds per square inch ; that of limestone 11,000 to 25,000 ; that of sandstone 6000 to 
14,000 (Mr. B. Willi.s, RJth Ann. Rep, U.S. Geol. ^ui'^ey, p. 237). 1’hese limits are reached 
at depths of from 1 to 5 miles. 

Professor Darwin in a letter to the author, 9th January 1884. 

» P. a. Tait, ‘Heat; 1884, p. 123. 

^ WiedemanFs Anwden der Physik mid QhemU\ v. (lS78j, pp. 40r>, 543 ; vi. (1879 1 , 
p. 135,; vii. (1879), p. 304 ; viii. (1879), p. 157. 
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the gaseous and the solid, and thus reach the conclusion that the earth 
consists of a gaseous centre surrounded with a solid crust. If we make 
the further assumption that, as in the case of water- vapour, dissociation 
of all other chemical compounds takes place, we may infer that in the 
central part of the gaseous nucleus the different chemical elements exist 
next each other in an isolated condition, while farther outwards in the 
dissociation zone they alternately enter into chemical union and again 
separate from each otherd 

The subject has been more recently discussed by the Swedish physicist 
Professor S. Arrhenius,^ who treats it in the light of the latest researches on 
the behaviour of bodies, gaseous, liquid, and solid, under enormous pressures 
and at high temperatures. He points out that in fluids at high tempera- 
tures, where no increase of volume takes place, the internal friction rises 
with the temperature, or, in other words, the fluidity diminishes ; that in 
gases also a similar effect is observable ; and that although gases have the 
highest and solid bodies the lowest compressibility, nevertheless when a 
gas near its critical temperature passes into a liquid, through a trifling 
physical change, the compressibility remains almost unaltered. The 
higher the pressure, the smaller is the compressibility. Iron or lava in 
the gaseous form at a depth of 1000 kilometres or more beneath the 
earth’s surface would be more incompressible than steel is above ground. 

When, therefore, the Swedish professor continues, we speak of gases 
at such high temperatures and pressures as those that prevail in the 
earth’s interior, we must conceive of something wholly different from 
what we ordinarily understand by gas. The density, compressibility 
and viscosity of such a substance are of such a high order that we might 
regard it as a solid body, if its true nature were not apparent.^ In 
regard to the probable structure of the earth, we may infer that, as 
at a depth of 40 kilometres (about 25 English miles) the temperature 
reaches as much as 1200^^ C. and the pressure amounts to 10,840 
atmospheres, most ordinary minerals will become fluid, and the earth’s 
substance at that depth must exist in a molten condition, forming what 
is known as the magma~an exceedingly viscous and little compressible 
liquid. This condition, however, cannot extend far inward, for at a 
depth of some 300 kilometres (186 miles) the temperature is undoubtedly 
so high as to be beyond the critical temperature of every known sub- 
stance. The liquid magma thus passes over continuously into a gaseous 

^ Oj). cit. V. pp. 424, 425. 

- “Ziir Physik des Vulcaiiismus,” Qeol, Ftrm. i Btockholm Forhandl. xxii. (1900), 
pp. 395-419. 

If the ordinary gaseous law of density in simple proportion to pressure for the same 
temperatures holds good, the density of a gaseous orb like the sun will he at the centre 
about 22’5 times the mean density of the whole, and the material will be nearly one-third 
denser tlian-the metal platinum. But the general opinion is that this law does not hold 
beyond a certain limit, above which the density of the gas cannot be increased l>y any 
pressure however great. But we are still “ignorant of the laws of pressure, density, and 
temperature, even for known kinds of matter, at very gi’eat pressures and very high 
temperatures.” See Lord Kelvin’s ‘Popular Lectures and Addresses,’ i. jip. 406-408. 
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magma, of which the viscosity and compressibility should be still greater 
than in the liquid magma. 

If the rocks at the earth’s surface have a density half that of the 
globe as a whole, and if this density continues to hold good for the 
magma that arises from the melting of these rocks, we must conceive the 
existence of a much denser substance in the earth’s interior. On various 
grounds, such as the preponderance of iron in nature, both in meteorites 
and in the sun, and the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, it may be 
inferred that this substance is metallic iron. In consequence of its 
greater density this iron will naturally lie deeper than the rock-magma, 
and on account of the high temperature must exist in a gaseous 
condition. Somewhere about a half of the planet therefore should 
consequently consist of iron, and of other metals mingled with it in 
smaller proportions. The semi-diameter of this gaseous iron-sphere will 
thus include about 80 per cent of the earth’s semi-diameter. Then will 
come about 15 per cent of the gaseous rock-magma, next to it the liquid 
rock-magma for a thickness of about 4 per cent of the terrestrial semi- 
. diameter, and lastly the solid crust, for which not more than about 1 
per cent may be claimed.”^ 

This view of the constitution of the earth’s interior receives, according 
to Professor Arrhenius, the most remarkable confirmation from the latest 
and most precise instrumental observations of earthquake movements. 
These observations, he thinks, furnish remarkably strong evidence that 
the earth’s interior cannot l)e solid. ‘‘ The density of much the largest 
part (reckoned linearly) of this interior, amounting, as above stated, to 
about 80 per cent of the radius, must be nearly three times higher than 
that of quartz. Since now the mean velocity of transmission of the 
earthquake wave in the interior of the earth has been ascertained to 
amount to 1T3 kilometres per second, the compressibility of that 
region must be 31 times less than that of quartz," that is, eight times 
less than that of solid steel, according to Voigt. This is a figure of pre- 
cisely that order of magnitude which was to be expected. We may 
well believe that at depths of more than 1000 kilometres the compres- 
sibility of gaseous iron sinks down to some ten times less than that 
of steel 

“The interior of the earth, therefore, with the exception of a solid 
crust about 40 kilometres thick, consists of a molten magma 100 or 200 
kilometres in depth which shades continuously inward into a- gaseous 
centre. The liquids and gases in the interior possess a viscosity and 
incompressibility such as permit them to be regarded as solid bodies. 
Prom these, however, they are distinguished in the first place by the 
fact that differentiations are possible to a considerable degree, the effects 
of which may long endure. In the second place, long-continued pressures, 
when acting on a large enough scale, may produce great deformations. 
Purther, the liquids must possess the property of great - expansion on a 
diminution of the high pressure, thereby readily becoming fluid. The 
process must thus differ but little from a normal melting with increase 

^ op. cit. pp. 404, 405. 
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of volume, and especially of fluidity, as well as with absorption of heat. 
And yet the condition of aggregation is not thereby altered.’' ^ 

The aspect thus presented of the probable constitution of the interior 
of our planet appears to accord well with the geological requirements. 
Not only does it furnish an explanation of the characteristics of earth- 
quake movements, but, as Professor Arrhenius cogently shows, it helps us 
to understand some of the more difficult problems of volcanic action. It 
will therefore be further referred to in Book III. Part 1. Again, with 
reference to the crust of the earth, it meets the constantly repeated 
objections of the geologists to whom the existence of a comparatively 
thin crust has always seemed an essential condition for the production 
of that crumpled and fractured structure which the rocks of the land 
so universally present. If the solid crust of the earth is allowed to be 
about 25 miles thick, we must conceive that in the lower four-fifths of 
its mass the rocks are in a condition of latent plasticity. They lie much 
beyond the crushing strength which they exhibit at the surface. They 
are not crushed into powder as they would be under a similar strain 
above ground, but they are ready to yield to the deformations that may 
arise consequent upon readjustments of the gigantic pressure to which 
they are subjected. Hence the solid crust down as far as its structure 
has been disclosed abounds in proofs that it has undergone colossal 
plication and fracture, and that higher portions of it many square 
miles in extent have been thrust bodily over each other for many 
miles. 

§ 4. Age of the Earth.- — The age of our planet is a problem which 
may be attacked either from the geological or the physical side. 

1. The geological argument rests chiefly upon the observed rates 
at which geological changes are being effected at the present time, and 
proceeds on data partly of a physical and partly of an organic kind. 
(a) The physical evidence is derived from such facts as the observed 
rates at which the surface of a country is lowered by rain and streams, 
and new sedimentary deposits are formed. These facts, to be adequately 
appreciated, must be stated in detail, as will be done in later sections of 
this volume. It may suffice here to refer to the slowness with which 
such changes are now taking place before our eyes, and to state that if 
we assume that the land has been worn away, and that stratified deposits 
have been laid down, nearly at the same rate as at present, then we 
must admit that the stratified portion of the crust of the earth must 
represent a very vast period of time, (h) The evidence from the 
organic world is not less cogent in support of the demand for long 
periods of time. Human experience, so far as it goes, warrants the 
belief that changes in the. structure of plants and animals take place with 
extreme slowness. Yet in the stratified rocks of the terrestrial crust 
we have abundant proof that the whole fauna and flora of the earth's 
surface have passed through numerous cycles of revolution — species, 
genera, families, orders, appearing and disappearing many times in 
succession. On any allowable supposition, these vicissitudes in the 

^ OjJ. cit. p. 410. 
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organic world can only have been effected with the lapse of vast periods 
of time, though no reliable standard seems to he available where! )y these 
periods are to be measured. 

It will be observed that this geological reasoning is based on the 
assumption that on the whole the changes in the inorganic and organic 
worlds have advanced in the past at much the same rate as they do at 
loresent. It is not maintained that this rate has never varied, but it is 
the only one with which we are acquainted, and which can therefore 
be taken as a guide in the investigation and interpretation of the past 
history of the earth. But the reasoning has been impugned on the 
ground that the present scale of geological and biological processes may 
be far slower than it once was, and cannot therefore be taken as a reliable 
basis. ^ Some of those who have entered into this discussion from the 
side of physics, starting from the postulate, which no one will dispute, 
that the total sum of terrestrial energy was once greater than now, 
and has been steadily declining, have boldly asserted, that all kinds of 
geological action must have been more vigorous and rapid during l)y- 
gone ages than they are to-day; that volcanoes were more gigantic, 
earthquakes more frequent and destructive, mountain-upthrows more 
stupendous, tides and waves more powerful, and commotions of the 
atmosphere more violent, together with more disastrous tempests, heavier 
rainfall, and more rapid denudation. But no proofs have ever heen 
brought forward to show that these assertions are founded on actual 
fact and not on mere theoretical possibility. Such proofs, if they existed, 
could be produced, for they would assuredly be found in the chronicle of 
the earth’s history, which from a very early period down to the piesent 
time has been legibly written within the sedimentary formations of the 
terrestrial crust. But that chronicle has been scrutinised in all (juarters 
of the globe without the discovery of any evidence in favour of the 
assertions of the physicists. No indication has been found that the rate 
of geological causation has ever, on the whole, greatly varied during the 
time which has elapsed since the deposition of the oldest stratified rocks. 
While it is not contended that there has l>een no variation, that there 
have been no periods of greater activity, both hypogene and epigene, 
the demonstration of the existence of such periods has yet to be made. 
It may be most confidently affirmed that, whatever may have happened 
in the early ages of which there is no available geological record, in the 
w’hole vast succession of sedimentary strata nothing has yet been detected 
which necessarily demands that more violent and rapid action w^hich, from 
physical reasoning, has been supposed to have been the order of nature 
during the past. 

The validity of this statement will appear more clearly from the 
detailed account of the structure of the terrestrial crust to be given in 
later parts of this volume. But it may be of service here to direct attention 

^ Some of tlie pass<ages wliicli follow are taken from my Address to the (4eoIogical Section 
of the British Association at the Dover Meeting in 1899. In that Address, and in the 
Presidential Address to the British Association at Edinlmrgh in 1892, T have dealt 'v\ itli 
the question of the probahle age of the earth. 
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to some of the kinds of geological evidence which may be a] 3 pealed to in its 
favour. In so far as relates to the effects of underground energy, it may 
be confidently asserted that the latest mountain-upheavals were at least 
as stupendous as any of older date whereof the basal relics^ can yet l3e 
detected. They seem, indeed, to have been still more gigantic than 
those. It may be doubted, for example, whether among the vestiges 
that remain of Mesozoic or Palseozoic mountain* chains, any instance can be 
found of uplifts so colossal as those of Tertiary times, such as that of the 
Alps. No known volcanic eruptions of the older geological periods can 
compare in extent or volume with those of Tertiary and recent date. 
The plication and dislocation of the terrestrial crust are proportionately 
as conspicuously displayed among the younger as among the older forma- 
tions, though the latter, from their greater antiquity, have suffered more 
frequently and during a longer time. 

Then with regard to the geological changes on the surface of the earth, 
no evidence of greater violence in the surrounding envelopes of atmosphere 
and ocean has been yet found among the stratified rocks. One of the very 
oldest formations of Western Europe, the Torridon Sandstone of North- 
West Scotland, presentsus with a picture of long-continued sedimentation, 
such as may be seen in progress now round the shores of many a mountain- 
girdled lake. In that venerable deposit, the enclosed pebbles are not 
mere angular blocks and chips, swept by a sudden flood or destructive 
tide from off the surface of the land, and huddled together in confused 
heaps over the floor of the sea. They have been rounded and polished 
by the quiet operation of running water, as stones are rounded and 
polished now in the channels of brooks or on the shores of lake and sea. 
They have been laid gently down above each other, layer over layer, with 
fine sand sifted in between them. So tranquil were the waters in wliich 
these sediments accumulated, that their gentle currents and oscillations 
sufficed to ripple the sandy floor, to arrange the sediment in lamiiue of 
current-bedding, and to separate the grains of sand according to their 
relative densities. We may even now trace the results of these operations 
in thin darker layers and streaks of magnetic iron, zircon, and otlier 
heavy minerals, which have been sorted out from the lighter quartz- 
grains, as layers of iron-sand may be seen sifted together liy the tide 
along the upper margins of many of our sandy beaches at the present day. 
In the same ancient formation there occur also various intercalations 
of fine muddy sediment, so regular in their thin alternations, and so like 
those of younger formations, that they may eventually yield remains 
of organisms which, if found, would be the earliest traces of life in 
Europe. 

It is thus abundantly manifest that even in the most ancient of the 
sedimentary registers of the earth’s history, not only is there no evidence 
. of colossal floods, tides, and denudation, but there is incontrovertible 
proof of continuous orderly deposition, such as may be witnessed to-day in 
any quarter of the globe. The same tale, with endless additional details, 
is told all through the stratified formations down to those which are in 
the course of accumulation at the present day. 
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Not less impoi'tant than the stratigraphical is the jDalaeontological 
evidence in favour of the general quietude of the epigene geological 
processes in the past. The conclusions drawn from the nature and 
arrangement of the sediments are corroborated and much extended by the 
structure and manner of entombment of the enclosed organic remains. 
From the time of the very earliest fossiliferous formations there is no- 
thing to show that either plants or animals have had to contend with 
physical conditions of environment different, on the whole, from those in 
which their successors now live. The oldest trees, so far as regards their 
outer form and internal structure, betoken an atmosphere neither more 
tempestuous nor obviously more impure than that of to-day, though there 
may have been formerly a greater proportion of carbon-dioxide in the air. 
The earliest corals, sponges, crustaceans, mollusks, and arachnids were not 
more stoutly constructed than those of later times, and are found grouped 
together among the rocks as they lived and died, with no apparent 
indication that any violent commotion of the elements tried their strength 
when living, or swept away their remains when dead. 

But, undoubtedly, most impressive of all the palseontological data is 
the testimony borne by the grand succession of organic remains among 
the stratified rocks as to the vast duration of time required for their 
evolution. We do not know the present average rates of organic 
variation, but all the available evidence goes to indicate their extreme 
slowness. They may conceivably have been more rapid in the past, or 
they may have been liable to fluctuations according to vicissitudes of 
environment. But those who assert that the rate of biological evolution 
ever differed materially from what it may now be inferred to be, have 
still to bring forward something more than mere assertion in their support. 
Some biologists conceive that the whole succession of plant and animal 
life preserved in the crust of the earth might have been evolved in some 
such period as 20 or 30 millions of years. But the great majority 
of them, with Darwin at their head, have contended for a much more 
liberal allowance of time.^ 

Until it can be shown that geologists and palaeontologists have mis- 
interpreted the records contained in the earth’s crust, they may not un- 
reasonably claim as much time for the history revealed in these records 
as the vast body of accumulated evidence appears to them to demand. 
There is a general agreement among the geologists that so far as the 
phenomena of sedimentation and tectonic structure are concerned 
100 millions of years would probably suffice for the completion of 
the geological record. But if on palaeontological grounds the allowance of 
time should be found too small, there appears to he no reason, on at least 
the geological side, why it should not be enlarged, as far as may be found 

^ Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ chap. ix. ; ‘Life and Letters,’ iii. pp. 115, 14b'- 
ProfessoT Poiiltoii in his Presidential Address to the Zoological Section of the British 
Association at Liverpool in. 1896 has fully .stated the biological arguments and their bearing 
on the age of the earth. Profe.ssor Sollas has expressed the opinion that the deiuaiids of 
biology would be amply sati-stied with a period of 2(5 millions of years (Address to 
Section 0, Brit. Assoc. 1900, p. 12 of reprint). 
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needful for the satisfactory interpretation of the evolution of organised 
existence on the globe. 

An ingenious and new geological argument has recently been l)ased by 
Professor J. Joly of Trinity College, Dublin, on the quantity of sodium 
present in the water of the ocean as a measure of the ago of the earth. 
He assumes that the sodium contained in that water was not derived from 
the primeval atmosphere or the original constitution of the ocean, hut has 
been supplied in the long course of geological time by the denudation of 
the land and the consequent removal of the material in solution from 
the terrestrial rocks. The total volume of the oceanic water may be 
approximately computed, and as the chemical composition of this water 
is fairly well known from the analysis of specimens taken from many 
widely separated regions, the whole amount of sodium in the ocean may 
likewise be calculated. Again, the total volume of fresh water annually 
draining off the land into the sea may he estimated, and from the 
examination of the salts held in solution in the waters of a num]>er of 
rivers an approximate average may be reached for the quantity of 
sodium carried in solution every year into the sea. Using thcrefoi'e 
the quantity of sodium in the ocean as a numerator and that supplied 
every year by the drainage of the land as a denominator, Professor Joly 
arrives at the conclusion that if, as may reasonably be assumed, the 
present annual supply be taken as a measure of what has l)eeii the rate 
in past time, " a period of between 90 and 100 millions of years 
has elapsed since the ocean began to receive its tribute of chemical 
solution from the land. It may be objected to this reasoning that some 
of the sodium was present in the original atmosphere and ocean, and if 
this were the case the length of time demanded would he proportionately 
reduced. Professor Joly, however, gives reasons for his l)e|ief that the 
sodium, as well as most of the metals, was silicated in the earlie.st 
terrestrial crust, and that the chlorine probably existed as a gas combined 
with hydrogen in the primeval atmosphere or dissolved as an ij,cid in the 
earliest water, and he makes an allowance for the more active denudation 
which such a condition of things would entail. Another objection 
obviously arises to the uniformitarian basis on which the computations 
are made. But it has been pointed out above that the ])rcsent rate of 
geological change, being the only one which we can actually witness and 
measure, affords the only foundation on which to proceed in endeavouring 
to estimate the value of past geological time. It is interesting to 
petceive that the time-limit deduced by this novel method of investigation 
accords well with the conclusions which on other grounds geologists had 
already reached as to the antiquity of the glohe.^ 

1 “All Estimate of the Geological Age of the Eartli,” by Professor J. Joly, Trajts. 
iJiiblm ^c. vii. (ser. ii.), 1899, p. 2'^ ] GeoL M(uj. 1900, i). 220 ; Hep. Brit. A,swr. 1900, 
pp. 369-379. A suggestion had previously been made by Mr. Mellard Reade as to the 
computation of a limit to the earth’s age from the proportion of calcium sulphate in the sea 
{‘Chemical Denudation in relation to Geological Time,’ London, 1879). For remarks on 
l^ofessor Joly’s argument, see Rev. 0. Fisher, Ueol Mag. 1900, p. 124: Professor Solhus, 
Address to Geological Section of the Rritish Association, 1 900. See also a paper 1 ly Prolessor 
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We may sum up the geological argument for the age of the earth 
thus : — The geological evidence indicates an interval of probably not 
much less than 100 million years since the earliest forms of life appeared 
upon the earth and the oldest stratified rocks began to be laid down. 

2. The physical argument as to the age of our planet is based 
upon three kinds of evidence: — (1) the internal heat and rate of cooling 
of the. earth ; (2) the tidal retardation of the earth’s rotation ; and (3) the 
origin and age of the sun’s heat. 

(1) Applying Fourier’s theory of thermal conductivity, Lord Kelvin 
pointed out as far hack as the year 1862, that in the known rate of 
■increase of temperature downward beneath the surface, and the rate of 
loss of heat from the earth, we have a limit to the antiquity of the planet. 
He showed, from the data available at the time, that the superficial 
consolidation of the globe could not have occurred less than 20 million 
years ago, or the underground heat would have been greater than it is; 
nor more than 400 million years ago, otherwise the underground 
temperature would have shown no sensible increase downwards. He 
admitted that very wide limits were necessary. In subsequently dis- 
cussing the subject, he inclined rather towards the lower than the higher 
antiquity, but concluded that the limit, from a consideration of all the 
evidence, must be placed within some such period of past time as 100 
millions of years. He would now restrict the time to between 20 and 40 
millions.^ 

(2) The reasoning from tidal retardation proceeds on the admitted 
fact that, owing to the friction of the tidal-wave, the rotation of the earth 
is retarded, and is therefore slower now than it must have been at one 
time. Lord Kelvin contends that had the globe become solid some 
10,000 million years ago, or indeed any high antiquity beyond 100 
million years, the centrifugal force due to the more i*apid rotation must 

Joly on “The Circulation of Balt and Geolo<;^ical Time,” Oral. Harj. 1901, p. 344, and sub- 
sequent correspondence, pp. 445, 504, 558. Profes.sor E. Dubois lias discussed the amount of 
•carbonate of lime in circulation on the earth, and lias arrived at the conclusion tliat “the 
formation of the carbonates from silicate rocks has required at least some tens of millions of 
years. But this is a minimum ; the real lapse of time since the formation of a solid crust 
and the appearance of life upon the globe may be more than 1000 millions of years ” [Proc, 
Eon. Akad. Amsterdam., 1900, i). 130). 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxiii. p. 157. Trans. (Je.ol. Sor. Ulasyow, iii. ]). 25. ‘Poimlar 
Lectures knd Addresses,’ 2iid edit. (1891), p. 397. Professor Tait reduced the [leriod to 10 
or 15 millions. ‘ Recent Advances in Physical Science,’ p. 167. Prom the results of a scries 
of experiments Ijy Dr. Carl Bams to determine the latent heat of fusion, specific heats melted 
and solid, and volume-expansion Ijctween the solid and melted .state of the rock diabase, the 
late Mr. Clarence King arrived at the conclusion that “we have no wairant for extending the 
earth’s age beyond 24 millions of years” [Amer. Journ. EcL ylv. 1893, p. 15). Referring 
to Mr. King’s paper, Lord Kelvin states that he is not led to differ much from the age-limit 
given in that paper {Phil. Alag. January 1899). On the other hand, Professor Perry regards 
Mr. King’s reasoning as inconclusive, and remarks that “it is evident, if we take auy })robable 
law of temperature of convective equilibrium at the ])eginuing, and a.ssume that there maybe 
greater conductivity inside than on the surface rocks, Mr. King’s ingenious test for liquidity 
will not bar us from almost any great age ” {AhUure, li. 1895, p. 583). 
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have given the planet a very much greater polar fiattening than it 
actually possesses. He admits, however, that though 100 million years 
ago that force must have been about 3 per cent greater than now, yet 
“ nothing we know regarding the figure of the earth and the disposition 
of land and water would justify us in saying that a body consolidated 
when there was more centrifugal force by 3 per cent than now, might not 
now be in all respects like the earth, so far as we know it at present.” ^ 
(3) The third kind of evidence leads to results similar to those derived 
from the two previous lines of reasoning. It is based upon calculations 
as to the amount of heat that would be available by the falling together 
of masses from space, which by their impact gave rise to our sun, and the 
rate at which this heat has been radiated. Assuming that the sun has 
been cooling at a uniform rate, Professor Tait concluded that it cannot 
have supplied the earth, even at the present rate, for more than about 
15 or 20 million years.^ Lord Kelvin also believes that the surds light 
will not last more than 5 or 6 millions of years longer.^ 

These three great physical arguments have for some forty years been 
repeatedly advanced as a triumphant demolition of the uniformitarian 
doctrines of modern days. They are alleged “ to sweep away the whole 
system of geological and biological speculation demanding an ‘ inconcei^'- 
ably ’ gi’eat vista of past time, or even a few thousand million years, for 
the history of life on the earth, and approximate uniformity of plutonic 
action throughout that time.” Yet when examined they are each found 
to rest on assumptions which, though certified as ‘^probable” or ^‘very 
sure,” are nevertheless admittedly assumptions. The conclusions to which 
these assumptions lead must depend for their validity on the degree of 
approximation to the truth in the premisses which are postulated. As 
Huxley in dealing with them long ago remarked in his characteristically 
forcible way, “ Mathematics may be compared to a mill of exquisite 
workmanship, which grinds you stuff of any degree of fineness ; liut, 
nevertheless, what you get out depends on what you put in ; and as the 
grandest mill in the world will not extract wheat-flour from peascods, so 
pages of formulae will not get a definite result out of loose data.” ^ 

It is important to observe that neither the assumptions nor the conclu- 
sions drawn from them are so self-evident as to have commanded universal 
assent even among physicists themselves. In the year 1886 Professor 
George Darwin devoted his Presidential Address before the Mathematical 
Section of the British Association to a review of the three famous physical 


^ Trans. Ueol. Soc. Glasgovf, iii. p. 16. Professor Tait, in repeating this argument, con- 
cluded that, taken ill connection with the previous one, “it probably reduces the possible 
period which can be allowed to geologists to something less than, 10 millions of years.” 
‘Kecent Advances,’ p. 174. Compare Newcomb, ‘Popular Astronomy,’ p. 505. 

Op. cit. p. 174. 

‘Popular Lectures,’ etc., p. 397. His latest pronouncement on tliis subject will be 
found in his “Address to the Victoria Institute,” Phil. Mag. January 1899, in which, departing 
from his original more liberal estimate, he now affirms that the age of the earth “ was more 
than 20 and less than 40 million years, and probably much nearer 20 than 49.” 

^ Presidential Address to Geological Society, 1869. 
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arguments respecting the age of the earth. He summed up his judgment 
of them in the following words : “ In considering these three arguments I 
have adduced some reasons against the validity of the first [tidal friction], 
and have endeavoured to show that there are elements of uncertainty 
surrounding the second [secular cooling of the earth] ; nevertheless they 
undoubtedly constitute a contribution of the first importance to physical 
geology. Whilst, then, we may protest against the precision with which 
Professor Tait seeks to deduce results from them, we are fully justified in 
following Sir William Thomson, who says that ^the existing state of 
things on the earth, life on the earth — all geological history showing 
continuity of life — must be limited within some such period of past time 
as 100 million years/ 

Three years later Mr. E. S. Woodward, from the mathematical side, 
expressed his opinion that the argument drawn from the cooling of the 
earth was probably incorrect, and that this contention of the physicists 
remained as doubtful as it was when discussed twenty years before by 
Pluxley.^ Again, at the beginning of the year 1900 the same alfie 
mathematician reaffirmed the conviction he had previously published, 
remarking that Lord Kelvin had not convinced most mathematicians, and 
the geologists had adduced the weightier arguments. He added these 
words : “ Beautiful as the Fourier analysis [of the theory of heat 
conduction] is, and absorbingly interesting as its application to the problem 
of a cooling sphere is, it does not seem to me to afford anything like so 
definite a measure of the age of the earth as the visible processes and 
effects of stratification to which the geologists appeal.”^ 

More recently each of the three physical arguments has been impugned 
on physical grounds by Professor Perry. In regard to the first of them, 
based on the rate of cooling of the earth, he contends that it is perfectly 
allowable to assume a much higher conductivity for the interior of the 
globe, and this assumption will vastly increase our estimate of the age of 
the planet. The second, based on tidal retardation, which had already 
been impugned by Mr. Maxwell Close and Professor Darwin, is dismissed 
by him as fallacious. With respect to the third, drawn from the history 
of the sun, he maintains that, on the one hand, the sun may have been 
repeatedly fed by infalling meteorites, and that on the other the earth, 
during former ages, may have had its heat retained by a dense atmospheric 
envelope. Believing that “ almost anything is possible as to the present 
internal state of the earth,” he concludes in these words : ‘‘ To sum up, 
we can find no published record of any lower maximum age of life on the 
earth, as calculated by physicists, than 400 millions of years. From the 
three physical arguments. Lord Kelvin's higher limits are 1000, 400, and 
500 million years. I have shown that we have reasons for believing that 
the age, from all these, may be very considerably underestimated. It is 

^ Rep, Brit. Assoc, 1886, p. 617. 

2 it On tlie Mathematical Theories of the Earth, Vice-Presidential Address to the Section 
of Astronomy and Mathematics, Amer. Assoc. 1889. 

^ “The Century’s Progress in Mathematics,” Presidential Address, Bidl. American 
Math. Soc. yi. (1900), p. 147. 
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to be observed that if we exclude everything but the arguments from 
mere physics, the prohahle age of life on the earth is much less than any 
of the above estimates ; but if the palaeontologists have good reasons for 
demanding much greater time, I see nothing from the physicist’s point 
of view which denies them four times the greatest of these estimates.” ^ 

This remarkable admission from a recognised authority on the physical 
side re-echoes and emphasises the warning pronounced by Professor 
Darwin in the address already quoted : “ At present our knowledge of a 
definite limit to geological time has so little precision that we should do 
wrong to summarily reject any theories which appear to demand longer 
periods than those which now appear allowable.” ^ It is fully recognised 
that the exorbitant demands for past time made by the earlier geologists 
were unwarranted and unnecessary, and that physicists have done notable 
service in showing that a limit must be set to the antiquity of the globe 
and to the future duration of the solar system. But the physical 
arguments are not based on such definite and precisely known data as 
to prevent the geologists and palaeontologists of to-day from claiming as 
much time as the obvious interpretation of the structure and history of 
the earth’s crust appears to demand. 

The sequence of geological time and the methods of arranging its 
subdivisions and of attempting to compute their relative duration will be . 
better understood by the student after the composition and tectonic 
arrangements of the terrestrial crust have been considered in Book VI. 

Part II. — An Account or the Composition of the Earth’s 
Crust — Minerals and Rocks. 

The earth’s crust is composed of mineral matter in various aggregates 
included under the general term Rock. A rock may be defined as a 
mass of matter composed of one or more simple minerals, having 
usually a variable chemical composition, with no necessarily symmetrical 
external form, and ranging in cohesion from mere loose debris up to 
the most compact stone. Granite, lava, sandstone, limestone, gravel, sand, 
mud, soil, marl and peat, are all recognised in a geological sense as 
rocks. The study of rocks is known as Lithology, Petrography or 
Petrology. 

It will be most convenient to treat — 1st, of the general chemical 
constitution of the crust; 2nd, of the minerals of which rocks mainly 
consist ; 3rd, of the methods employed for the determination of rocks ; 
4th, of the external characters of rocks ; 5th, of the internal texture and 
structure of rocks ; 6th, of the classification of rocks ; and 7th, of the 
more important rocks occurring as constituents of the earth’s crust. 

Sect. i. General Chemical Constitution of the Crust. 

Direct acquaintance with the chemical constitution of the globe must 
obviously be limited to that of the crust, though by inference we may 

^ Nature, li. (1895b p. 585. - Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1886, p. 518; 
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eventually reach, highly probable conclusions regarding the constitution 
of the interior. Chemical research has discovered that some seventy-five 
simple or as yet undecomposable bodies, called elements, in various pro- 
portions and compounds, constitute the accessible part of the crust. Of 
these, however, the great majority are comparatively of -rare occurrence. 
The crust, so far as we can examine it, is mainly built up of about twenty 
elements, which may be arranged in two groups, — metalloids and metals, — 
the most abundant bodies being jdaced first in each group in the following 
table : ^ — 



Chemical 

Symbol. 

A. 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Proportion in the 
Older Crust of 
the Barth. 

B. Proportion in outer 
part of Barth, includ- 
ing Crust, Sea, and 
■Atmosphere. 

Oxygen 

. 0 . 

. 15-96 . 

. 47 -02 . 

. 50 

Silicon 

. Si . 

. 28-00 . 

. 28-06 . 

. 26 

Hydrogen . 

. H . 

. 1 -00 . 

. 0-17 . 

. 0-90 

Carbon 

- 0 . 

. 11-97 . 

0-12 . 

. 0-20 

Phosphorus . 

. P . 

. 30-96 . 

. 0-09 . 

. 0-08 

Sulphur 

. s . 

. 31*98 . 

. 0-07 . 

. 0-06 

Chlorine 

. CT . 

. 35-37 . 

. 0-01 . 

. 0-175 

Fluorine 

. F . 

. 19-00 . 

. 0-01 . 

. 0-03 

Nitrogen 

. N . 

. 14-01 . 

Metals. 


. 0-02 

Aluminium . 

. A1 . 

. 27*30 . 

8-16 . 

. 7-45 

Iron 

. Fe . 

. 55-90 . 

. 4-64 . 

. 4-2 

Calcium 

. Ca . 

. 39-90 . 

. 3-50 . 

3-25 

Magnesium . 

. Mg. 

. 23-94 . 

. 2-62 . 

. 2-35 

Potassium . 

. K . 

. 39-04 . 

. 2-35 . 

2-35 

Sodium 

. Na . 

. 22-99 . 

. 2-63 . 

. 2-40 

Titanium 

. Ti . 

. 48-00 . 

. 0-41 , 

. 0-30 

Manganese . 

. Mn . 

. 54-80 . 

. 0-07 . 

. 0-07 

Barium 

. Ba . 

. 136-80 . 

. 0-05 . 

. 0-03 

Strontium . 

. St . 

, 87-20 . 

. 0-02 . 

. 0-005 

Chromium . 

. Cr . 

. 52-40 . 

. 0-01 . 

. 0-01 

Nickel 

. Ni . 

. 58-60 . 

. 0-01 . 

. 0-005 

Lithium 

. Li . 

. 7-01 . 

. 0-01 . 

100-00 

o 

o 

o 


Of the other elements, upwards of fifty in number, the proportions are 
so small that probably not one of them equals as much as one-hundredth 
of one per cent of the whole crust. Yet they include gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead and the other useful metals, iron excepted. It will be observed 
that of the accessible part of the globe three-fourths consist of metalloids 
and one-fourth of metals. 

^ Column A is taken from the paper by Mr. F. W. Clarke, Bull. U.S. Geol. Swrv. No. 
1S8 (1900), p. 5. The proportions of the elements here given were estimated from tlie 
complete analyses of 830 rocks representing the general composition of the older ci’y .stall irie 
rocks of the terrestrial crust. This subject has likewise been elaborately worked out for 
each element or group of elements by Professor Vogt of Christiania {Zeitsch. Rrakt. Oe.oL 
1898, pp. 225, 314, 377, 413 ; and 1899, p. 10). Column B in the table above, taken from his 
papers, shows the proportion of the elements assigned by him to the rocks, the air, and the sea. 
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Comparatively few of tlie elements occur in a free or uncombined 
state. In nearly all cases they have formed compounds with each other, 
some of which consist of only two elements, while others have an 
exceedingly complicated composition. We may conveniently consider 
the more important elements in the order of their relative abundance 
and notice the chief combinations in which they occur. 

Oxygen, hy far the most abundant constituent of the outer part of our planet, forms 
about 23 per cent by weight of air, 88*87 per cent of water, and about half of all the 
rocks that compose the terrestrial crust. It exists free or mechanically mixed with 
nitrogen in the atmosphere, from which it readily passes into combination with the 
other elements (with all of which it forms compounds, except wuth fluorine) in the 
large and widely prevalent series of Oxides. These may be divided into Basic Oxides, 
which combine with acids to form salts, as where iron-monoxide or ferrous oxide, TeO, 
combines with carbonic dioxide to form ferrous carbonate or spathic iron ; Peroxides, 
which contain a larger proportion of oxygen and do not form salts ; fajniliar examples 
being the sesquioxide of iron or ferric oxide (FeoOg) and manganese dioxide (MnOg) ; and 
Acid-forming Oxides, which, combining with water, form acids, as where the trioxide of 
sulphur (SO;j) taking up water becomes sulphuric acid (H 2 SO 4 ), and the pentoxide of 
phosphorus (P 2 O 5 ) becomes phosphoric acid (H 3 PO 4 ). 

Silicon, which ranks second in importance, always occurs united with oxygen. It 
constitutes rather more than a fourth part of the crust. Its dioxide, known as Silica, is 
found as the familiar mineral quartz, and as one of the acid-forming oxides (H 4 Si 04 , 
Silicic acid) ^ it forms combinations with alkaline, earthy, and metallic bases, which 
appear as the prolific and universally dififusecl family of the Silicates. Moreover, it is 
present in solution in terrestrial and oceanic waters, from which it is deposited in pores 
and fissures of rocks. It is likewise secreted from these waters by abundantly diffused 
species of plants and animals (diatoms, radiolarians, &c.). It has been largely effective 
in replacing the organic textures of former organisms, and thus preserving them as 
fossils. Silica may be regarded as the most abundant and important ingredient in the 
mineral kingdom, for of itself it makes up more than one-half of the known crust, 
which it seems to hind firmly together, entering as a main ingredient into the composi- 
tion of most crystalline and fragmental rocks as well as into the veins that traverse 
them. Quartz strongly resists ordinary decay, and is therefore a marked constituent of 
many of the more enduring kinds of rock. Many of the silicates, however, are liable to 
decay, owing to their decomposition and the abstraction of their bases. 

Aluminium comes third in order of the elements as a constituent of the crust, of 
which it is computed to form about 8 per cent. It is thus hy far the most abundant of 
all the metals. It is not found naturally in the free state, but combined with oxygen 
forms several distinct minerals (corundum, sapphire, ruby), and occurs also in the 
material known as bauxite (p. 169), now much sought after as a source for the extraction 
of the metal. Its chief combinations, however, are with silica, with which it forms the 
basis of the vast family of the aluminous silicates that constitute so large a portion 
of the crystalline and fragmental rocks. Exposed to the atmosphere, these silicates 
lose some of their more soluble ingredients, and the remainder forms an earth or clay 
consisting chiefly of silicate of aluminium. 

Iron, the fourth element in order of abundance in the terrestrial crust, of which it 
forms nearly 5 per cent, occurs in the free state alloyed with nickel as the main con- 
stituent of the class of meteorites known as siderites, and has also been detected in some 

^ This is the normal quadrivalent or orthosilicic acid in which one atom of silicon is 
united to four of HgO ; but there are probably other silicic acids in nature giving rise to 
cLiortho-silicates, meta-silicates and dimeta-silicates. F. W. Clarke, J3. U, S. G. S. No. 125 
(1895). See also G. F. Becker, Amer. Journ. Sd. xxxviii. (1889), p. 154. 
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terrestrial rocks of volcanic origin, as will be more fully noticed a little farther on. 
But with these exceptional occurrences, it is always combined with oxygen, with which 
it forms a varied and universally diffused group of oxides. The monoxide or ferrous 
oxide (FeO) is an abundant constituent of rocks. The sesquioxide or ferric oxide (FcaO..}), 
though rather less prevalent, is a common mineral, and is likewise present in the com- 
position of many igneous and sedimentary rocks. Reference to these minerals is made on 
p. 96. The monoxide is abundantly diffused in combination with carbonic acid as the 
carbonate of iron — an important ore of the metal. United to sulphur, iron yields an 
important group of sulphides. Iron and manganese are frequently associated together 
in igneous rocks, and likewise in the sedimentary strata derived from these. ^ 

Calcium, a metal, forming with Barium and Strontium the group of the alkaline 
earths, comes rather behind iron in abundance, and never occurs in a free state. Com- 
bined with oxygen and united with one or other of the acids, it gives rise to an abundant 
and varied series of compounds, and hence becomes an important rock-constituent both 
among the igneous and sedimentary formations. Thus in combination with silica it enters 
into the composition of many silicates, and in union with carbon-dioxide it appears as the 
mineral calcite, so widely spread in strings and cavities of rocks exposed to the action 
of meteoric waters, and as the various kinds of limestone. Calcium-carbonate or 
carbonate of lime being soluble in water containing carbonic acid, is one of the most 
universally diffused mineral ingredients of natural waters. It supplies the varied tribes 
of mollusks, corals, and many other invertebrates with mineral substance* for the 
secretion of their tests and skeletons. Such too has been its office from remote geological 
periods, as is shown by the vast masses of organically-formed limestone, which enter so 
conspicuously into the structure of the continents. In combination with sulphuric 
acid, calcium forms important beds of gypsum and anhydrite. 

Magnesium, another metal, is not met with uncombined, but its oxide occurs not 
infrequently in combination with carbonic acid, sulphuric acid and silicic acid ; while, 
upited to chlorine, magnesium is found abundantly in the sea and in some ancient rock- 
salt deposits. 

Sodium and Potassium, the two chief alkali metals, are only met with in combination 
with other elements. United to silicic acid they are widely diffused among the silicates, 
and combined with chlorine they appear as important members of the saline constituents 
of the sea, as well as in the deposits of rock-salt within the earth’s crust. 

The foregoing eight elements form together about 99 per cent of the crust. It will 
be seen that even the most abundant of the remaining elements enumerated in the table 
exists in such small quantity as not to amount to as much as the half of one per cent, 
while the others are found in still more minute proportions. The most important of 
them appears to he Titanium. 

Titanium does not occur native. As an oxide it forms the minerals aiiatase, 
hrookite and rutile. But its prevalent association is with iron as titanic iron, (FeTi)20g, 
in which form it is present in many igneous rocks (basalts and other basic masses), and even 
in the ferrous carbonates which occur among the stratified formations and are employed as 
ores of iron, for it is found in brilliant aggregates in the bottom-slags of smelting furnaces. 

Hydrogen has been found in a free state at volcanic vents, and has been detected in 
notable quantities enclosed in tbe minute pores or cavities of many igneous rocks of all 
ages. Thus in a gabbro from the Lizard, Cornwall, it has been obtained to tlie amount 
of six times the volume of the enclosing rocks.^ It has been found occluded in meteorites. 
It chiefly occurs, however, in combination with oxygen as the oxide, water, of which it 
forms 1113 per cent by weight ; also in combination with carbon as the liydrocarbons 
(mineral oils and gases). 

^ K A. F. Penrose, jim., “The Chemical Relation of Iron and Manganese in Sedi- 
mentary Rocks,” Journ. GeoL i. (1893), p. 356. 

^ Ur. W. A. Tilden, Proc. Roy. Soc. lx. (1897), p. 453. 
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Carbon is the fundamental element of organic life. In combination with oxygen it 
forms two oxides — carbon monoxide (CO), a gas which has been found in some quantity in 
the minute pores of igneous rocks ; and carbon dioxid© (CO2), which is a universal and 
jjowerful geological agent. Combined with hydrogen it yields methane, marsh-gas or fire- 
damp (CH4), which has been likewise found to be present in tlie microscopic cavities of 
igneous rocks. Compounds of carbon with hydrogen, as well as with oxygen, nitrogen and 
sulphur, form the various kinds of coal. Carbon-dioxide is present in the air, in rain, in 
the sea and in ordinary terrestrial waters. This oxide, being soluble in water, ^ gives rise 
to a dibasic acid termed Carbonic Acid,. CO(OH)2 or H2CO;}, which forms carbonates, its 
combination with calcium having been instrumental in the formation of vast masses of 
solid rock. Carbon-dioxide constitutes a fifth part of the weight of ordinary limestone. 

From the detection of marsli-gas and carbonic acid in considerable quantities 
imprisoned within the minute pores of igneous rocks, and from the abundant escape of 
hydrocarbons in the gaseous and liquid form from beneath to the surface in so many parts 
of the world, the opinion has been formed that these emanations do not proceed, as has 
generally been supposed, from the decomposition of coal or other sedimentary material 
of carbonaceous composition and vegetable origin, but rather point to the existence of vast 
quantities of carbon combined in the interior of the earth with such metals as iron and 
manganese. Water descending from the surface and reaching these carbides, which are 
readily decomposable by water, one class of them even at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures, would give rise to the oxidation of the metals, to the production of hydro- 
carbons, both gaseous and liquid, and to the evolution of carbonic acid as the ultimate 
stage of alteration. - 

Phosphorus is not met with in the free state, but is widely diffused in nature combined 
with oxygen and calcium as calcium phosphate, which in small quantities appears in many 
crystalline rocks (apatite). By the decay of these rocks it is furnished to the soil, and 
becomes an important ingredient in plant -structures, and enters largely into the 
composition of mammalian bones. It is found in layers and nodules in many sedimentary 
rocks (pbosphatic chalk, coprolites, &c.). 

Manganese is another of the widely diffused metals wdiich are never found in the 
native state. In combination with oxygen it yields a series of oxides, some of which 
occur as independent minerals. It is present in minute quantities in other minerc'ils, and 
can be detected in many rocks. Reference is made on p. 97 to some of these occurrences. 

Sulphur occurs uncombined at some volcanic vents and in occasional sedimentary 
deposits, like those of Sicily and Naples, to be afterwards described ; but much more com- 
monly in union with iron and other metals as sulphides ; and in combination with oxygen 
as sulphuric acid, H2SO4, in sulphates of lime, magnesia, &c. In the form of gypsum, 
calcium sulphate becomes an important rock-builder among certain groups of deposits. 

Barium, never met with uneombined, is chiefly found in the form of a sulphate, 
known as barytes or heavy spar, of frequent occurrence in mineral veins and Ailing cavities 
. in rocks into which it has been introduced by infiltration. The carbonate, witberite, is 
not so abundant, and the element occurs in still smaller quantities in a number of 
minerals, in some mineral waters, and in the sea. 

Strontium, like barium, does not occur in the free state, but is not very rare combined 
with sulpburic acid as the sulphate called celestine, and with carbon-dioxide as the 
carbonate or stroiitianite. Minute admixtures of strontium are likewise present in some 
other minerals (calcite, aragonite, and limestone), and in the water of some springs and 
of the sea. 

^ One vohime of water at 0° C. dissolve.s 1'7967 volumes of carbon-dioxide ; at 15° C. 
the amount is reduced to 1 *0020 volumes. 

2 MendelejefFs ‘ Principles of Chemistry,’ i. p. 364 ; H. Moissan, Froc. Roy, Soc. lx. (1897), 
p. 156 ; Tilden’s paper above cited, and W. Ramsay, Froc. Roy. Soc. xl. (1897). This sub- 
ject is again referred to at p. 142, and will be further discussed in Book III. Part I. Sect. i. § 5. 
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Nickel is a metal wliicli appears in variable proportions alloyed witli native iron in 
meteorites, and also in the native iron found in some terrestrial volcanic rocks. It 
occurs in combination -vvitli otiier elements in various minerals and ores, siicli as nickeliiio 
or kupfer-nickel, nickel-^dance, millerite, nickel-ochre, garnierite, &e. 

Chromium is one of a distinct group of metals which furnish acid-forming trioxides 
that yield well-marked salts. It ia not met with in the free state, but occurs as a 
constituent of various minerals, particularly in chromite or chromic iron, and as the 
green colouring material of otliers, as in the emerald, and some micas and serpentines. 

Lithium, another of the alkali nndals, is the lightest of all known solid substances, 
but it does not occur native. It is found in combination wuth phosphates and silicates in 
several minerals, and minute pro|)ortions of it are present in many natural waters. 

Chlorine does not occur in nature in a free state, but appears abundantly in combina- 
tion with the alkali metals, in the form of the chlorides of sodium, potassium and 
magnesium, which are such characteristic constituents of sea-water. These compounds 
are likewise met with in ancient rock-salt deposits. On a comparatively trifling scale 
this clement also occurs in combination with metals in different minerals, as with iron, 
lead, silver and copper. ’ 

Fluorine is an element so much more active than all the others that it combines with 
every one of them, save only oxygen. Until recently it had resisted all the attempts of 
chemists to isolate it, hut this separation has at last been effected by M. Moissan of Paris, 
who has found it to be a pale yellowish -green gas which becomes liquid at a temperature 
of about - 187'" C.^ Its most familiar combination in nature is with calcium (fluor-spar), 
hut it occurs also with aluminium and sodium (cryolite) and in other minerals. Traces 
of its presence have been detected in the water of many mineral springs and of the sea, 
and likewise in the structure, especially the bones and teeth, of mammals. The re- 
markable researches of M. Moissan have demonstrated such an extraordinary chemical 
activity of this element with regard to the metalloids, metals and even organic compounds, 
that the presence of fluorine, even if only in minute proportions, may be looked for in 
any terrestrial substance. 

Of the elements here enumerated the combinations which enter most 
largely into the composition of the earth’s crust can best be determined 
from the collation 6f a sufficiently large number of chemical analyses of 
the more representative rocks of the earth’s crust. Silch a determination 
has been made by Mr. F. AV. Clarke from the mean of 830 analyses of 
typical samples from the older or primitive part of the crust, and is 
expressed in the subjoined tahle.^ 


Silica (SiOy) 

. 59*71 

Alumina (Al.jO:}) 

. 15*41 

Ferric oxide (FeaOjf) .... 

. 2*63 

Ferrous oxide (FeO) .... 

3*52 

Lime (CaO) 

4*90 

Magnesia (MgO) ^ 

. 4*36 

Potash (K.jO) 

. 2*80 

Soda (Naob) 

. 3*55 

Water (H,0) 

. 1 -52 

Titanic acid (T^O^) 

0 *60 

Phosphoric acid (P^O^j) .... 

0*22 


99 *22 


^ ‘ Fluor et ses Composites,’ Paris, 1900, pp. xii. 397. 

^ Bull. U. S. Q. S., No. 168 (1900), p. 14. According to this enumeration all the other 
combinations of the elements form considerably less than one per cent. 
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In a broad Tiew of the arrangement of the chemical elements in the 
external crust, the speculation of Duroeher may be noticed here.^ He 
regarded all rocks as referable to two layers or magmas co-existing in 
the earth’s crust, the one beneath the other, accoi*ding to their specific 
gravities. The upper or outer shell, which he termed the acid or 
siliceous magma, contains an excess of silica, and has a mean density of 
2*65. The lower or inner shell, which he called the basic magma, has 
from six to eight times more of the earthy bases and iron-oxides, with a 
mean density of 2*96. To the former he assigned the early plutonic 
rocks, granite, felsite, &c., with the more recent trachytes; to the latter 
he relegated all the heavy lavas, basalts, diorites, &:c. The ratio of silica 
is 7 in the acid magma to- 5 in the basic. The proportion of silicic 
acid or of the earthy and metallic bases cannot, however, be regarded as 
any certain evidence of the geological date of eruptive rocks, nor of their 
probable depth of origin.^ 

Sect. ii. Bock-forming Minerals.^ 

Chemical analysis has revealed the numerous combinations in which 
the elements are united to form minerals and rocks. Considerable 
additional light has likewise been thrown on the subject by chemical 
synthesis, that is, by artificially producing the minerals and rocks which 
are found in nature. The experiments have been varied indefinitely so 
as to imitate as far as possible the natural conditions of production. 
Further reference to this subject will be found on pp. 3 9 8-4 3 0^ 

Although every mineral may be made to yield data of more or less 
geological significance, only those minerals need be referred to here which 
enter as chief ingredients into the composition of rock-masses, or which 
are of frequent occurrence as accessories, and special note may be taken 
of those of their characters which are of main interest from a geological 

^ Ann. des Mims., 1857. Translated l>y Haugliton, * Manual of,Geology,’ 1866, p. 16. 

^ In Boole III. Part I. Sect. i. § 4, the sequence of volcanic rocks is discussed. 

^ There is now an extensive literature of petrography, and numerous text-books in 
different languages have been published. Some of these deal with rocks as a whole ; others 
treat more specially of their chemical or mineralogical or microscopic characters. Of general 
works of reference which deal with all sides of the subject, by far the most important is the 
‘ Lehrbuch der Petrographic,’ by Professor Zirkel of Leipzig, the second edition of which has 
appeared in three massive volumes. The following list comprises some of the more historic - . 
ally interesting or generally useful treatises: — Pinkerton, ‘Petrology,’ London, 1811. J. 
Maccnlloch, ‘A Geological Classification of Rocks, &c.,’ London, 1821. K. von Leonard, 

‘ Characteristik der Felsarten,’ 1823. B. von Cotta, ‘Rocks Classified and Described,’ 
translated by Lawrence, London, 1866. Senft, ‘Classification der Felsarten,’ Breslau, 
1857; ‘Die Krystallinischen Felsgernengtheile,’ Berlin, 1868. Kenngott, ‘Elemente der 
Petrographie,’ Leipz. 1868. A. von Lasaulx, ‘Elemente der Petrographic,’ Bonn, 1875. 
F. Rutley, ‘The Study of Rocks,’ London, 1879. E. Jannettez, ‘Les Roches,’ Paris, 1884. 
E. Hussak, ‘Anleitung der Gesteinbildehden Mineralien,’ Leipzig, 1885, A. Barker, 
‘Petrology for Students,’ 2nd edit., Cambridge, 1897. D. Gonzalo Moragas, ‘Genesis de las 
Eocas,’ Madrid, 1898. Works treating more particularly of the chemical side of petro- 
graphy are cited on pp. 116-119 ; those dealing in detail with the microscopic character of 
rocks at pp. 119, 140-157 ; those devoted to nomenclature and classification at pp. 157, 
195-203. 
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point of view, such as their modes of occurrence in relation to the 
genesis of rocks, and their weathering as indicative of the nature of rock- 
decomposition. 

Minerals, as constituents of rocks, occur in four conditions, according 
to the circumstances under which they have been produced. 

(1.) Crystalline, as (a) more or less regularly defined crystals, which, 
exhibiting the outlines proper to the mineral to which they belong, are 
said to be idiomorjphic or automorpMc ; (b) amorphous granules, aggrega- 
tions or crystalloids, having an internal crystalline structure, in most 
cases easily recognisable with polarised light, as in the quartz of granite, 
and an external form which has been determined by contact with the 
adjacent mineral particles ; such crystalline bodies which do not exhibit 
their proper crystalline outlines are said to be allotriomor^hic or xeno- 
morpMc ; (c) “ crystallites or “ microlites,” incipient forms of crystallisa- 
tion, which are described on p. 148. The crystalline condition may arise 
from igneous fusion, aqueous solution, or sublimation.^ 

(2.) Glassy or vitreous, as a natural glass, usually including either 
crystals or crystallites, or both. Minerals have assumed this condition 
from a state of fusion, also from solution. The glass may consist of 
several minerals fused into one homogeneous substance. Where it has 
assumed a lithoid or stony structure, these component minerals crystallise 
out of the glassy magma, and may be recognised in various stages of 
growth (jpostea, pp. 141-157). 

(3.) Colloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, deposited from 
aqueous solution. The most abundant mineral in nature which takes 
the colloid form is silica. Opal is a hardened colloidal condition of this 
substance. Chalcedony, doubtless originally colloidal silica, now unites 
the characters of quartz and opal, being only partially soluble in caustic 
potash and partially converted into a finely fibrous, - doubly -refracting 
substance. 

(4.) Amorphous, having no crystalline structure or form, and occurring 
in indefinite masses, granules, streaks, tufts, stainings, or other irregular 
modes of occurrence. 

A mineral which has replaced another and has assumed the external 
form of the mineral so replaced, is termed a Fseudomorph. A mineral 
which encloses another has been called a Perimorph; one enclosed within 
another, an Endomorph. 

Essential or accessory, original or secondary minerals. — A mineral is an 
essential ingredient when its absence would so alter the character of a 
rock as to make it something materially different. The quartz of granite, 
for example, is an essential constituent of that rock, the removal of which 
would alter the petrographical species. A mineral is said to be accessory 
when its absence would not change the essential character of the rock. 
All essential minerals are original constituents of a rock, but all the 
original constituents are not essential. In granite, such minerals as 
topaz, beryl, and sphene often occur under circumstances which show 
that they crystallised out of the original magma of the rock. But they 
^ For tlie microscopic characters of minerals and rocks, see p. 140. 
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form so triflings propoi'tioii in the total mass, and their absence would 
so little affect the general character of that mass, that they are regarded 
as accessory, though undoubtedly original and often important ingredients^ 
Again, in ‘rocks of eruptive origin, the essential ingredients cannot l)e 
trLed back further than the eruption of the mass containing them. They 
are not only original, as constituents of the lava, but are themselves 
original and non-derivative minerals, produced directly from the crystal- 
lisation of molten minerals ejected from beneath the earth’s crust, 
though, as M. Michel-L6vy has shown, the debris of older minerals may 
sometimes be traced amidst the later crystals of massive rocks.- In 
rocks of aqueous origin, however, there are many, such as conglomerates 
and sandstones, where the component minerals, though original ingredients 
of the rocks, are evidently of derivative origin. The little quartz-granules 
of a sandstone, for example, have formed part of the rock ever since it 
was accumulated, and are its essential constituents. Yet each of these 
once formed jDart of some older rock, the destruction of which yielded 
materials for the j^^'oduction of the sandstone. Again, the minute 
crystals of zircon, rutile, tourmaline, magnetite and other heavy minerals 
so often found in sands, clays, sandstones, shales and other sedimentary 
deposits, have been derived from the degradation of older crystalline 
rocks. 

The same mineral may occur both as an original and as a secondary 
constituent. Quartz, for example, appears everywhere in both conditions; 
indeed, it may sometimes be found in a twofold form even in the same 
rock, though there is then usually some difference between the original 
and secondary quartz. A quartz-felsite, for instance, abounds in original 
little kernels, or in double pyramids of the mineral, often enclosing fluid 
cavities, while the secondary or accidental forms usually occur in veins, 
reticulations, or other irregular aggregates. In some cases, however, as, 
for example, in sandstones, the secondary quartz has been deposited in 
optical continuity with that of the original grains, so as to build up new 
faces and terminations (p. 166). 

Accessory minerals frequently occur in cavities where they have 
had some room to crystallise out from the general mass. The “ drusy 
cavities, or open spaces lined with well-developed crystals, found in some 
granites are good examples, for it is there that the non-essential minerals 
are chiefly to be recognised. The veins of segregation found in many 
crystalline rocks, particularly in those of the granite series, are further 

^ Some of the “accessory” minerals may be of great importance as indicative of the 
conditions under which the rock was formed. It is not always possible to discriminate 
between essential and accessory ingredients in rocks, while some minerals once thought to 
be secondary have been ascertained feo be original constituents. 

- Bull. S. G. F. 3rd ser. iii. 199. See also Foiique and Michel -Levy, ‘Minera- 
, logie Micrographique,’ p. 189. Some eruptive rocks abound in corroded or somewhat 
rounded or broken crystals which obviously have belonged to some previous state of con- 
solidation. Such crystals, whicli are obviously more ancient than those forming the general 
mass of the rock, have been called allogenic^ while those which belong to the time of formation 
of the rock, or to some subsequent change within the rock, are known as authigenic. 
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illustrations of the original separation of mineral ingredients from the 
general magma of a rock (see p. 205). 

In some cases minerals assume a concretionary shape, which may he 
observed chiefly though not entirely in rocks fornled in water. Some 
minerals are particularly prone to occur in concretions (p. 135). Siderite 
(ferrous carbonate) is to be found in abundant nodules, mixed with clay 
and organic matter among consolidated muddy deposits (p. 187). Calcite 
(calcium-carbonate) is likewise abundantly concretionary (pp. 176, 190). 
Silica, as chert and hint, appears in calcareous formations in irregular 
concretions, derived mainly from the remains of marine organisms (pp. 179, 
625). Phosphatic and glauconitic concretions are also common (pp. 
180, 181, 626, 627). 

Secondary minerals have been developed as the result of subsequent 
changes in rocks, and are almost invariably due to the chemical action of 
percolating water, either from above or from below. Occurring under 
circumstances in which such water could act with effect, they are found 
in cracks, joints, fissures and other divisional planes and cavities of rocks, 
especially in the minute interspaces between the component grains or 
minerals. Subterranean channels, frequently several feet or even 
yards wide, have been gradually filled up by the deposit of mineral 
matter on their sides (see the Section on Mineral Veins). The cavities 
formed by expanding steam in ancient lavas (amygdaloids) have offered 
abundant opportunities for deposits of this kind, and have accordingly 
been in large measure occupied by secondary minerals (amygdales), as 
calcite, chalcedony, quartz and zeolites. 

In the following list of the more important rock-forming minerals, 
attention is drawn mainly to those of their features that possess geological 
importance ; the physical, chemical and microscopic characters of these 
minerals will be found in a text-book of mineralogy or petrography. 
Reference is therefore made here to features of more particular signifi- 
cance to the geologist, such as modes of occurrence, whether original 
or secondary ; modes of origin, whether igneous, aqueous, or organic ; 
pseudomorphs, that is, the various minerals which any given mineral has 
replaced, while retaining their external forms, and likewise those which 
are found to have supplanted the mineral in question while in the same 
way retaining its form — a valuable clue to the internal chemical changes 
which rocks undergo from the action of percolating water (Book III. 
Part II. Sect. ii. §§ 1 and 2) ; and lastly, characteristics or peculiarities 
of weathering, where any such exist that deserve special mention. 

1. Native elements are comparatively of rare occurrence, and only two of them, 
Carbon and Sulphur, occasionally play the part of noteworthy essential and accessory 
constituents of rocks. A few of the native nnetals, more especially copper and gold, now 
and then appear in sufficient quantity to constitute commercially important ingredients 
of veins and rock-masses. 

Carbon occurs uncombined in two forms — the Diamond and Graphite. 

Diamond. — This gem is of much geological interest in regard to its origin and its 
bearing upon the history of the carbon in the earth’s crust. It has chiefly been obtained 
from alluvial deposits derived from the degradation of various crystalline rocks, but is 
now found in the matrix of certain volcanic agglomerates in South Africa, where, however. 
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it occurs as one of the constituents derived from the explosion of igneous -material 
at some depth beneath the surface. Recently the mineral has been detected by I rofessor 
Bonney in an eclOgite fragment from the agglomerate, which is thus found to he here its 
parent-rockd By a series of carefully devised experiments, M. Moissan has succeeded in 
producing small diamonds artidciSrliy by fusing iron rich in carbon under pressure, 
and allowing it to cool, when the excess of carbon separated in minute clear crystals. 
Subsequently Dr. Briedlander fused a piece of olivine in a gas blow-pipe and stirred it 
with a little rod of graphite. After solidification the silicate was found to contain a 
great many microscopie crystals which, from their octahedral and tetrahedral forms, and 
their characteristic behaviour with reagents, he concluded to be diamond.-^ 

Graphite occurs crystallised in small hexagonal plates, more frequently in foliated 
lumps and bands, or in compact aggregates (graphitite), or in dull massive and even 
earthy varieties (granitoid). It is found in ancient crystalline rocks, as gneiss, mica- 
schist, granite, kcL ; some of the Laurentian limestones of Canada being so full of tlie 
diffused rninemlas to be profitably worked for it. In some instances coal and coal-plants 
have been observed changed into graphite by intrusive igneous rocks (granite, gneiss, 
basalt), as in the Carboniferous rocks of the eastern and central Alps, and in the coal-field 
of Ayrshire* Among ancient crystalline, especially eruptive, rocks and in meteorites, its 
presence may be due to the decomposition of metallic carbides. Graphite may fre- 
quently be qbaerved as a kind of black dust aggregated in the centre of minerals that 
have been developed in a sedimentary rock (sliale, slate, &c.) by contact metamorphisni, 
as in audalusite and chiastolite, and sometimes in quartz and garnet. Occasionally it 
occurs as a pseudomorph after calcite and pyrites, and sometimes encloses sphene and 
other minerals.^ 

Sulphur occurs in a native state, 1st, as a product of volcanic action in the vents and 
“fissures of active and dormant cones. Yolcanic sulphur is formed from the oxidation of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen, so copiously emitted with the steam that issues from volcanic 
vents, as at the typical Solfatara, near Kaples. It may also he produced by the mutual 
decomposition of the same gas and anhydrous sulphuric acid. 2nd, in beds and layers, 
or diffused particles, resulting from the alteration of previous minerals, particularly 
sulphates ; 3rd, in some mineral springs through the decomposition of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the thermal water. When formed at high temperatures, as in solfataras, 
this mineral probably crystallises at first in monoclinic forms, but these are unstable and 
subsequently pass into the usual orthorhombic forms in which natural sulphur is found. 
These natural crystals melt at a temperature not much above that of boiling water 
(238*1° Rahr.). The formation of sulphur may be observed in progress at many 
sulphureous springs, where it falls to the bottom as a pale mud through the oxidation of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen in the water. The mineral occurs in Sicily, Spain and else- 
where, in beds of bituminous limestone and gypsum. These strata, sometimes full of 
remains of fresh-water shells and plants, are interlaminated with sulphur, the very shells 
being not infrequently replaced by it. Here the presence of the sulphur may he traced 

^ See M. Chaper, ‘Sur la Region diamantif^re de I’Afrique australe,’ Paris, 1880; 
L. De Lannay, ‘Les Diamants du Cap,’ Paris, 1897 ; Max Bauer, ‘Edelsteinkunde,’ Leipzig, 
1896 ; H. Carvill Lewis, ‘ Papers and Notes on the Genesis and Matrix of the Diamond,’ 
London, 1897 ; Professor Bonney, OeoL Mag. 1895, p. 492 ; 1897, pp. 448, 497 ; 1899, 
p. 309 ; 1900, p. 246; and I>roc. Roy, Soc. Ixv. (1899), p. 223; Ixvii. (1900), p. 475; 
0. A. Derby, “Brazilian Evidence on the Genesis of the Diamond,” Journ. Geol. vi. p. 121. 

^ Geol. Mag. 1898, p. 226. 

^ Vom Rath, Sitzungsh. Wien. AJcad. x. p. 67 ; Sullivan in Jukes’ ‘ Manual of Geology,’ 
3rd edit. (1872), p. 72 ; E. Weinschenk, Alhandl. Akacl. Munich, ii. cl. xix 2^® Abth. (1897). 

&it. l900. Comptes rendiis du Congris Giol. Intemat. Paris, 1901,^ i. p. 447 ; 
Zeitsch. praM. Geol. 1900, pp. 36, 174 (see also postea, p. 186, and Book III. Part I. 
Sect, i § 2). 
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to the reduction of the calcium-sulphate to the state of smlphide, through the action of 
the decomposing organic matter, and the subsequent production and decomposition of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, with consequent liberation of sulphur.’- The sulphur deposits of 
Sicily furnish an excellent illustration of the alternate deposit of sulphur and limestone. 
They consist mainly of a marly limestone, through which the sulphur is partly dis- 
seminated and partly interstratified in thin laminm and thicker layers, some of wdiich are 
occasionally 28 feet deep. Below these deposits lie older Tertiary gypseous formations, 
the decomposition of which has probably produced the deposits of sulphur in the 
overlying more recent lake basins.- The weathering of sulphur is exemplified on a 
considerable scale at these Sicilian deposits. The mineral, in presence of limestone, 
oxygen and moisture, becomes sulphuric acid, which, combining with the limestone, 
forms gypsum, a curious return to what was probably the original substance from the 
decomposition of which the sulphur was derived. Hence the site of the outcrop of the 
sulphur beds is marked at the surface by a w^hite earthy rock, or “borscale/’ which is 
regarded by the miners in Sicily to be a sure indication of sulphur underneath, as the 
“gossan ” of Cornwall is indicative of underlying metalliferous veins.® 

Iron, the most important of all the metals, is chiefly found native in blocks which have 
fallen as meteorites, also in grains or dust enclosed in hailstones, in snow ©f the Alps, 
Sweden and Siberia, and in the mud of the ocean floor at remote distances from lancl. 
There can be no doubt that a small but constant supply of native iron (©©smic dust) 
falling upon the earth’s surface from outside the terrestrial atmosphere.** This iron is 
alloyed with nickel, and contains small quantities of cobalt, copper and other ingredients. 

There can be no doubt, however, that native iron occurs as a terrestrial mineral, though 
somewhat rarely found. Half a century ago (1852), Dr. Andrews showed that native 
iron, in minute spicules or granules, exists in some basalts and other volcanic rocks,® 
and Mr. J. Y. Buchanan has detected it in appreciable quantity in the gabbro of the 
west of Scotland. It occurs also in the basalts of Bohemia and Greenland.^’ It has 

^ Braun, B%dl. S. G. F., 1<^ ser. xii. p. 171. 

^ Mem. Real. Comit. Geol. (V Italia^ i. (1871). 

® Jourri. Bog. Arts, 1873, p. 170. E. Ledoux, Ann. cles Mines, 7^^ ser. vii. p. 1. The 
Sicilian sulphur beds belong to the Oeiiingen stage of the Upper Tertiary deposits. They 
contain numerous plants and some insects. H. T. Geyler, Palaso^itographica, xxiii. Lief. 9, 
p. 317. Yon Lasaulx, Feues Jalirh. 1879, p. 490. A. Stella, Bull. Soc. Geol. Ital. xix. 
(1900), p, 694. It may he added that sulphur is sometimes found associated with orpiment, 
realgar and many other minerals as a result of the spontaneous ignition of coal-seams. 
Lacroix, ‘Mineralogie de la France,’ tome ii. p. 368. 

* See Ehrenberg, Frorieps Notizefi, Feb. 1846. Nordenskiold, Comptes rendus, Ixxvii. 
p. 463, Ixxviii. p. 236. Tissandier, op.cit. Ixxviii. p. 821, Ixxx. p. 58, Ixxxi. p. 576. See 
Ixxv. (1872), p. 683. Yung, Bull. Boc. Vaudoise BcL Nat. (1876), xiv. p. 493. Ranyard. 
Monthly Not. Roy. Astron. Boc. xxxix. (1879), p. 161. T. L. Phipson, Comptes rend. Ixxxiii. 
p. 364. A Committee of the British Association was appointed in 1880 to investigate the 
subject of cosmic dust. (See its reports for 1881-83.) Murray and Renard, Rroc. Roy. 
Soc. Bdin. 1884. Report of Challenger Expedition, “Deep Sea Deposits,” and “Narrative 
of the Cruise of H.M.S. Challenger ii. p. 809 (1885). This cosmic dust is further referred 
to, postea, p. 584. ® Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1852, postea, j). 457. 

® Nordenskiold described fifteen blocks of iron on the island of Disco, Greenland, the 
weight of the two largest being 21,000 and 8000 kilogrammes (20 and 8 tons, respectively). 
He observed that at the same locality, the underlying basalt contains lenticular and disc-shaped 
blocks of precisely similar iron, and he inferred that the whole of the blocks may belong to a 
meteoric shower which fell during the time (Tertiary) when the basalt was poured out at the 
surface. He dismissed the suggestion that the iron could possibly he of telluric origin {Geol. 
Mag. ix, 187^, p. 462 ; Compt. rend. 1893, p. 677). But the microscope reveals in this basalt 
the presence of minute particles of native iron which, associated with viridite, are moulded 
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likewise been found without any alloy of nickel among the Carboniferous sandstones and 
shales of Missouri.^ 

2. Oxides, A few of the oxides occur by themselves as essential constituents or 
frequent ingredients of rocks. Especially is this the case with the oxides of silicon and 
iron. The great majority of the oxides, however, form compounds with some acid. 

Silica (Si02) is found in three chief forms, Qiiartis, Tridymite, and Opal. 

V Quartz is abundant as (1) an original and essential constituent of many eruptive 
rooks (granite, rhyolite or quartz-trachyte, and quartz-porphyry) ; of many inetamorphic 
rocks (gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite) and of a large number of derivative or sedimentary 
yocks (sandstone, conglomerate, greywacke) ; (2) a secondary ingredient, wholly or 
"partially filling veins, joints, cracks, and cavities. It has been produced from (a) 
igiyeous action, as in many volcanic rocks ; (&) aquo-igiieous, or metamorphic action, as in 
gneisses, &c.; (c) solution in water, as wdiere it lines cavities or replaces other minerals. 
As silica is held in solution sometimes in notable quantity in hot water, it commonly 
occurs in thermal springs, and it has thus been abundantly introduced into the pores, 
cavities and fissures of rocks. This last mode of formation is that of the crystallised 
quartz and chalcedony so often found as secondary ingredients. 

The study of the endomorphs and pseudornorphs of quartz is of great importance in 
the investigation of the history of rocks. !No mineral is so conspicuous for the variety 
of other minerals enclosed within it. In some secondary quartz-crystals, each prism 
forms a small mineralogical cabinet enclosing a dozen or more distinct minerals, as rutile, 
hfematite, limonite, pyrites, chlorite, and many others.'-^’ Quartz may he observed 
. replacing calcite, aragonite, siderite, gypsum, rock-salt, haematite, &c. This facility of 
replacement makes silica one of the most valuable petrifying agents in nature. Organic 
bodies which have been silicified retain, often with the utmost perfection, their minutest 
and most delicate structures. 

>’i Quartz may usually be identified by its external characters, and especially by its 
vitreous lustre and hardness. When in the form of minute blebs or crystals, it may be 
recognised in many rocks with a good lens. Under the microscope, it presents a 
characteristic brilliant chromatic polarisation, and in convergent light gives a black 
cross. Where it is an original and essential constituent of a rock, quartz very commonly 
contains minute rounded or irregular cavities or pores, partially filled with liquid 
{posted, p. 143). So minute are these cavities that a thousand millions of them may, 
when they are closely aggregated, lie wdthin a cubic inch. The liquid is chiefly water, 
not uncommonly containing sodium chloride or otlier salt, sometimes liquid carbon- 
dioxide and hydrocarbons.^ 

round the crystals of lahradorite and augite (Fouque and Michel-Levy, ‘ Mineral. Micrograph.’ 
p. 443). Steenstrup, Daubree, and others appear therefore to be justified in regarding this 
iron as derived from an inner , portion of the globe, which lies at depths inaccessible to our 
observations, hut from which the vast Greenland basalt eruptions have brought up traces to 
the surface (K. J. T. Steeustrup, Vid. Medd. jydt. Foren. Copenhagen (1875), No. 16-19, 
p. 284 ; GeoL Foreii. Stockholm Fdrhandl^ xiv. (1892), p. 312 ; Z. I). G. G. xxviii. (1876), 
p. 225 ; Mmeredog. Mag. July 1884. F. Wohler, JSfeues Jahrh. 1879, p. 832. Daubree, 
Discoun Acad. Sci. 1 March 1880,. p. 17. W. Flight, GeoL. Mag. ii. (2nd ser.), p. 152. 
Winkler, O/versigt. K. Vet. Akad. Fdrhandl., Stockholm, 1901, No. 7, pp. 495, 505. See 
ali^the papers already cited on p. 16. ” ^ . 

/ E. T. Allen, Journ. Sci. iv. (1897), p. 99. 

^ See Sullivan, iu Jukes’ ‘Manual of Geology,’ 3rd edit. (1872), p. 61. 

5 . ^ See feewster, Trans. Moy. Soc. Edin. x. p. 1.^ Sorby, Journ. GeoL Soc. xiv. 

p. 453. Trm. Foy. Soc. xv^ p. 153 ; xvii. p. 299. ^^rkel, ‘ Mikroskopische Beschaffenheit 
der Mineralien. uiid Gesteine,’ p. 39. Kosenbiisch, ‘ Mikroskopische Physiographie, ’ i. p. 30. 
Hartley,. .Tewm. February 1876. The occurrence of fluid-cavities in the crystals 

of rocks is more fully described at p. 143. 
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Rook -crystal and crystalline quartz resist atmospheric weathering with great 
persistence. Hence the quartz-grains may usually be easily discovered in the weathered 
crust of a qiiartziferous igneous rock. But corroded quartz-crystals have been observed 
in exposed mountainou-s situations, with their edges rounded and eaten away.^ 

Certain compact, opaque or translucent siliceous minerals, such as chalcedony, flint 
and jasper, have generally been regarded as non-crystalline and more or less impure forms 
of quartz. Recent researches, with the use of thin slices of the minerals and i:he 
microscope, have shown, however, that they are in large part formed of fibrous crystalline 
silica mingled witli a variable proportion of opal. They appear to be generally if not 
always the results of deposition from water, and are to be regarded as secondary products. 
They occur iu threads and veins traversing eruptive metaniorphic and sedimentary 
rocks, and sometimes as a matrix in which the grains of a rock are enclosed. Some of 
them are also found as concretions and irregular lumps, like the flints of the Chalk 
{postea, p). 179). This group of siliceous minerals is more easily affected by pirocesses of 
decay than quartz. Flint and many forms of coloured chalcedony weather with a white 
crust. But it is chiefly from the weathering of silicates (espiecially through the action 
of organic acids) that the soluble silica of natural waters is derived. (Book III. Part II. 
Sect. hi. § 1). 

Tridymite lias been met with chiefly among volcanic rocks (trachytes, andesites, &c.) 
both as an abundant constituent of those which have been poured out in the form of lava, 
and also in ejected blocks (Vesuvius).*-^ 

Opal, a hydrous condition of silica formed from solution in water, is usually dis- 
seminated in veins and nests through rocks. Semi-opal occasionally replaces the original 
substance of fossil wood (wood-opal). Several forms of opal are deposited by geysers, and 
are known under the general appellation of Sinters. Closely allied to the opals aice the 
forms in which hydrous (soluble) silica appears in the organic world, where it constitutes 
the fruatules of diatoms, the skeletons of radiolaria, &c. Tripoli powder (Ivieselguhr), 
randanite, and other similar earths, are composed mainly or wholly of the remains of 
diatoms, &:c. 

Corundum, aluminium-oxide, is found as the gems Sapphire and Ruby, more commonly 
in colourless, blue, brown, or red forms known as Corundum, and sometimes in the dull, 
finely granular variety called Emery. It is not an essential constituent of rocks, hut it 
presents itself commonly associated with spinel, rutile and sillimanite in eruptive rocks, 
especially granite.s, larnpropdiyres and peridotites, in crystalline schists, and in rocks 
altered by contact with granite, such as limestones and dolomites. In the eruptive 
rocks it appears sometimes to have separated out of an oinginal magma containing 
sufficient alumina, but sometimes to have been supplied from clay-rock, fragments of 
which may have been carried up in a magma deficient in alumina. Of the latter 
condition an example has been cited from Yogo Gulch, Montana, whei’e a dark basic 
lamprophyre, consisting mainly of biotite and pyroxene, contains well -crystallised 
Sapphires. In zones of contact metamorphism it has been developed in aluminous rocks 
by the action of the intrusive material (Book IV. Part Till. Sects, ii. and iii.). 

^ Roth, Chem. Ge&L 1 p. 94. Torn Rath, Z. L. O. G. xxv. p. 236, 1873. 

^ On the occurrence and origin of aomnduni, consult T. M. Chatard, BulL U. S. 0. S. No. 
42 (1887), pp. 45-54 ; F. P, King, ‘^The Corundum Deposits of Georgia,” Lull. Geol. Surv. 
Georgia,, No. 2. (1894); Lagorio, Zeitsch. Kry sL, yiXiY. (1895), p. 285; Morozewicz, 
Zeitsch. Kryst. Xxiv. (1895), i:). 280 ; Tsclwnnak's Mittheil, xviif. (1898), pp. 1-105 ; 

Mineral Resources of United States, 'b in 17th Ann. Hep . U. S. O. S. (1896); Miller, 
Report of Bureau of Ontario, 1899, pp. 205, 250 ; Pirsson, .<4 wi. iT. 

Q. S. (1900), p. 552; Busz, Geol. Mag. 1896, p. 492 ; J,, J. H. Teall, Swm/nicury cf Pmgrm 
Gml. Survey of United Kingdom, 1898, p. 87 ; Coomdra Swaniy, Q. J. G. S, Ivii. (1901), p. 
185 ; J. H. Pratt, Amer. Jour. Sci. vi. (1898), p. 49, vii. (1890), p. 281, viii. (1819), p. 
227 ; ‘ Manual of Geology of India,’ 2nd edit. Part I. Corundum, by T. H. Hdilahd, 1898. 
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Iron Oxides. — Four minerals, composed mainly of iron oxides, occur abundantly 
as essential and accessory ingredients of rocks : Hiematite, Limonite, Magnetite, and 

/ itanic iron. 

Haematite (Fer oligiste, Rotheisenerz, Eisenglanz, Fe2O3 = Fe70, 030) in the crystal- 
lised form occurs in veins, as well as lining cavities and fissures of rocks. The fibrous 
and more common form (which often lias portions of its mass passing into the crystallised 
condition) lies likewise in strings or veins ; also in cavities, which, when of large size, 
have given opportunity for the deposit of great masses of hoematite, as in cavernous 
limestones (Westmoreland). It occurs with other ores and minerals as an abundant 
component of mineral veins, likewise in beds interstratified with sedimentary or schistose 
rocks. Scales and specks of opaque or clear bright red hjematite, of frequent occurrence 
in the crystals of rocks, give them a reddish colour or peculiar lustre (perthite, stilbite). 
Hsematite appears abundantly as a product of sublimation in clefts of volcanic cones and 
lava streams, and it is found as an accessory constituent in some eruptive rocks. But it 
is probably in most cases a deposition from water, resulting from the alteration of some 
previous soluble combination of the metal, such as- the oxidation of the sulphate. It 
occurs in veins and beds, and as the earthy pigment that gives a red colour to sandstones, 
clays and other rocks. It is found pseudomorphous after ferrous carbonate, and this 
has probably been the origin of beds of red ochre occasionally intercalated among 
stratified rocks. It likewise replaces calcite, dolomite, quartz, barytes, pyrites, 
magnetite, rock-salt, fluor-spar, &c. 

Limonite (Brown iron-ore, 2Fe20g-p3H20 = Fe203 85*56, H2O 14*44) occurs in beds 
among stratified formations, and may be seen in the course of deposit, through the action 
of organic acids, on marsh-land (bog-iron-ore) and lake-bottoms. (Book lY. Part II. 
Sect. iii. ) In the form of yellow ochre, it is precipitated from the waters of chalybeate 
springs containing green vitriol derived from the oxidation of iron-sulphides.^ It is a 
common decomposition product in rocks containing iron among their constituents. It 
is thus always a secondary or derivative substance, resulting from chemical alteration. 
It is the usual pigment which gives tints of yellow, orange and brown to rocks. The 
pseudomorphous forms of limonite show to what a large extent combinations of iron are 
carried in solution through rocks. The mineral has been found replacing calcite, siderite, 
dolomite, hsematite, magnetite, pyrite, marcasite, galena, blende, gypsum, barytes, 
fluor-spar, pyroxene, quartz, garnet, beryl, &c. 

Magnetite (Fer oxyduld, Magneteisen, 16304) occurs abundantly in some schists, in 
scattered octohedral crystals ; in crystalline massive rocks like granite, in diffused grains 
or minute crystals ; among some, schists and gneisses (Norway and the eastern states of 
North America), in massive beds; in basalt and other volcanic rocks, as an essential 
constituent; in minute octohedral crystals, or in granules or crystallites. It is likewise 
found as a pseudomorphous secondary product, resulting from the alteration of some 
previous mineral, as olivine, haematite, pyrite, quartz, hornblende, augite, garnet and 
sphene. It occurs with haematite, &c., as a product of sublimation at volcanic foci, 
where chlorides of the metals in presence of steam are resolved into hydrochloric acid and 
anhydrous oxides. It may thus result from either aqueous or igneous operations. It 
is liable to weather by the reducing effects of decomposing organic matter, whereby 
it becomes a carbonate, and then by exposure passes into the hydrous or anhydrous 
peroxide. The magnetite grains of basalt-rocks are very generally oxidised at the 
surface, and sometimes even for some depth inward. 

Titanic Iron (Titaniferous Iron, Menaccanite, Ilmenite, Fer titand, Titaneisen, 
FeTiOg) occurs in scattered grains, plates and crystals as an abundant constituent of 
many crystalline rocks (basalt-rocks, diabase, gabbro and other igneous masses) ; also in 
Veins or beds in syenite, serpentine and metamorphic rocks ; - scarcely to be distinguished 

^ Sullivan, Jukes’ ‘Manual of Geology,’ p. 63. 

2 Some of the Canadian masses of this mineral are 90 feet thick and many yards in length. 
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from magnetite when seen in small particles under the microscope, but possessing a 
brown semi-metallic lustre with reflected light ; resists corrosion by acids when the 
powder of a rock containing it is exposed to their action, while magnetite is attacked 
and dissolved. Titanic iron frequently resists weathering, so that its black glossy 
granules project from a weathered surface of rock. In other cases, it is decomposed 
either by oxidation of its protoxide, when the usual brown or yellowish colour of the 
hydrous ferric oxide^ appears, or by removal of the iron. The latter is believed to be 
the origin of a peculiar milky white opaque substance, frequently to be observed under 
Ihe microscope, surrounding and even replacing crystals of titanic iron, and named 
Leucoxene by Giimbel.^ In other cases the decomposition has resulted in the production 
of sphene.'-^ 

Chromite (FeCr204) occurs in black opaque grains and small octahedral crystals, 
not infrequently in altered olivine-rocks ; a valuable mineral, as the source of the 
chrome pigments. It is obtained from Maryland, North Carolina, Norway, New South 
Wales, &c.^ 

Spinels, a group of minerals, may be taken here. They are closely related to each 
other, having cubic forms and varying in composition from magnetite (see above) at the 
one end to true spinel (MgAl204) at the other. They are not infrequent as minute grains 
or crystals in some igneous and metamorphic rocks, *being specially developed among 
the peridotites, where also they are sometimes associated with the free oxide of aluminium 
(corundum). True spinel occurs in association Avith malacolite, coccolite and other 
minerals in the crystalline limestone of Glenelg, Scotland. Between magnetite and 
spinel come intermediate varieties, as Chromite (see above), Picotite, Hercynite and 
Pleonasie. 

Manganese Oxides, as already mentioned, are frequently associated with those of 
iron in ordinary rock-forming minerals, but in such minute proportions as to have been 
generally neglected in analyses. Their presence in the rocks of a district is sometimes 
shown by deposits of the hydrous oxide in the forms of Psilomelaiie (H2Mn04+H20) 
and Wad (Mn02+MnO-f H2O). These deposits sometimes form black or dark brown 
branching, plant-like or dendritic impressions between the divisional planes of close- 
grained rocks (limestone, felsite, &;c.) ; sometimes they appear as accumulations of a 
black or brown earthy substance in hollows of rocks, occasionally as deposits in marshy 
places, like those of bog-iron-ore, and abundantly on some parts of the sea-floor.'* 

Silicates. — These embrace by far the largest and most important series of rock- 
forming minerals, seeing that by themselves they constitute at least nine-tenths of the 
terrestrial crust, and make up practically all the rocks except the sandstones, quartzites 
and carbonates.'^ Their chief groups are the anhydrous aluminous and magnesian 

— p 

^ ‘Die Palaolitische Eruptivgesteine des Fichtelgebirges,’ 1874, p. 29. See Rosenbuscli, 
Mik. PJiysidg. ii. p. 336. De la Vallee Poussin and Renard, Mim. Couronn. Acad. Roy. 
Belg., 1876, xl. Plate vi. pp. 34 and 35. Fouque and Michel-Levy, ‘ Mineralogie Micro- 
graph.’ p. 426. Seepostea, p. 618. 

“ The recognition of Titanic Iron in basic eruptive rocks has been the subject of prolonged 
investigation by Professor J. H. L. Vogt of Christiania. See his papers in GeoL Foren. 
Fdrhandl., Stockholm, 1891 ; Zeitsch. Prakt. GeoL 1893, p. 6 ; 1894, p. 382 ; 1900, p. 233 : 
1901, pp. 9, 180, 289, 327. 

^ On the occurrence, origin and chemical composition of Chromite, J. H. Pratt, Trans. 
Ainer. Inst. Min. Engin. February 1899. 

* See the paper of Mr. Penrose already cited {ante, p. 85), iunA postea, p. 585. 

® See the important researches by F. W. Clarke and E. A. Schneider, “Experiments 
upon the Constitution of the Natural Silicates,” Amer. Jour. Sci. xl. (1890), pp. 303-312, 
405-416, 452-457; F. W. Clarke, “The Chemical Structure of the Natural Silicates,” 
BvU. U. S. O. S. No. 60 (1890), p. 13, and No. 126 (1895), p. 109. The last-cited paper 
is specially deserving of the attention of the student. 
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silicates, embracing the Felspars, Hornblendes, Augites, Micas, &c., and the hydrous 
silicates, which include the Zeolites, Clays, talc, chlorite, serpentine, &c. 

The family of the Felspars forms one of the most important of all the constituents 
of rocks, seeing that its members constitute by much the largest portion of the plutonic 
and volcanic rocks, are abundantly present among many crystalline schists, and by their 
decay have supplied a great part of the clay out of which argillaceous sedimentary 
formations have been constructed. ^ 

The felspars are usually divided into two series. 1st, The monoclinic felspars, con- 
sisting of two species or varieties, Orthoclase and Sanidine ; and 2nd, The triclinic 
felspars, among which, as constituents of rocks, may be mentioned the potash species 
microcline and the group of the plagioclase felspars comprising albite, anorthite, oligo- 
clase, andesine, and labradorite.^ 

Orthoclase (Orthose, K2O 16*89, AI2O3 18 '43, 810.2 64*68) occurs abundantly as an 
original constituent of many crystalline rocks -(granite, syenite, rhyolite, gneiss, &c.), 
likewise in cavities and veins in which it has segregated from the surrounding mass 
(pegmatite) ; seldom found in unaltered sedimentary rocks except in fragments derived 
from old crystalline masses ; generally associated with quartz, and often with hornblende, 
while the felspars less rich in silica more rarely accompany free quartz. It is an 
original constituent of plutonic and old volcanic rocks (granite, felsite, &c.), and of 
gneiss and various schists. A few examples have been noticed where it has replaced 
other minerals (prelinite, analcime, laumontite). Under the microscope it is recognisable 
from quartz by its characteristic rectangular forms, cleavage, twinning, angle of 
extinction, turbidity, and frequent alteration. Orthoclase weathers on the whole witli 
comparative rapidity, though durable varieties are known. The alkali and some of the 
silica are removed, and the mineral passes into clay or kaolin (p. 167). 

Sanidine, the clear glassy fissured variety of orthoclase so conspicuous in the more 
silieated Tertiary and modern lavas, occurs in some trachytes in large flat tables (hence 
the name “sanidine”) ; more commonly in flne clear or grey crystals or crystalline 
granules ; an eminently volcanic mineral, specially characteristic of the rhyolites. 

Triclinic Felspars. — While the different felspars which crystallise in the triclinic 
system may be more or less easily distinguished in large crystals or crystalline aggregate.^, 
they are difficult to separate in the minute forms in which they commonly occur as rock 
constituents. One of them, known as Microcline, is identical in composition with ortho- 
clase, and is thus distinguished from all the other triclinic forms in being a potash variety. 
It is so closely similar to Orthoclase that the two minerals cannot always be discriminated. 
The minute researches of Des Cloiseaux, however, proved them to belong to two distinct 
systems of crystallisation, and placed Microcline as a new species in the triclinic series.^ 
This felspar occurs in many granites, and forms the common variety in the graphic 
condition of these rocks. It is found likewise in gneisses and other old crystalline 
schists, and also in limestones altered by contact with llierzolite. Another allied 
felspar called Anorthose has been classed with Microcline as a group of pseudo- 
monoclinic forms, on account of their close resemblance to Orthoclase, which they fre- 
quently accompany or replace. Anorthose contains from 7 to 10 per cent of soda, besides 
potash. It is found in granites and syenites, in some phonolites, trachytes and andesitea 

^ See A. Ues Cloiseaux, Ann, des Mines; G. Tschermak, “Die Feldspathgruppe,” 

Akad. Wien. 1864 ; C. E. Weiss, ‘Beitriige zur Keimtniss der Feldspathbildiing,’ Haarlem, 
1866; F. Fouque, “Contributions a I’Etude des Feldspaths des Koches Voleaniques, ” 
Bull. Soc. Frmigaise Min. tome xvii. (1894), and separately printed, p. 336 ; A. Michel- 
Levy, ^l^tude sur la Dctominatioii des Feldspaths dans les Plaques minces,’ Paris, 1894, 
p. 109; Fouque and Michel- Levy, ‘Mineral. Micrograph.’ 1878, pp. 209, 227; A. 
Lacroix, ‘Mineralogie de la France,’ tome ii. pp. 23-202 ; N. H. Winchell. Amer. Qeol. 
XXL (1898), pp. 12-49. 

2 Ann. Ohim. et Phys. 5^^ ser. tome ix. (1876) ; Coni^A. rend, Ixxxii. p. 885. 
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The other tricliiiic felspars have been grouped by petrographers under the general 
name Plagioclase (with oblique cleavage), proposed by Tschermak, who regards them as 
mixtures in various proportions of two fundamental compounds — albite or soda- felspar, 
and anorthite or lime-felspar.^ 

They occur in well -developed crystals, and also in irregular crystalline grains, 
crystallites or microlites. On a fresh fracture, their crystals often appear as clear 
glassy strips, on which, may usually be detected a fine parallel lineation or ruling, 
indicating a characteristic polysynthetic twinning, which never appears in orthoclase. 
A felspar striated in this manner can thus be at once pronounced to be a triclinic form, 
though the distinction is not invariably present. Under the microscope, the fine 
parallel lamellation or .striping, best seen with polarised light, forms one of the most 
distinctive features of this group of felspars. The chief plagioclase felspars are, Albite 
(soda-felspar, 11*82, AloO^ 18*56, SiOg 68*62), found in some granites, and in 

several volcanic rocks ; soda-lime and lime-soda felspars, as Oligoclase (NugO 8*2, CaO 
4*8, AI2O2 23*0, SiOo 62*8), which occurs in many granites and other eruptive rocks; 
Andesine (Na.20 7*7, CaO 7*0, Al^Ojj 25*6, SiOo 60*0) in some syenites, Ac. ; Labra- 
dorite (NaoO 4*6, CaO 12*4, Al.^F., 30*2, SiO.2 52*9), an essential constituent of many 
lavas, Ac., abundant in masses in the ajjoic rocks of Canada, Ac. ; Anorthite (lime- 
felspar, CaO 20*10, AI0O3 36*82, SiOa 43*08), found in many volcanic rocks, sometimes 
in granites and nietamorphic rocks. 

The triclinic felspars have been produced sometimes directly from igneous fusion, as 
can be studied in many lavas, where often one of the first minerals to appear in the 
devitrification of the original molten glass has been the labradorite or other plagioclase. 
The large beds as w'ell as abundant dilTused strings, veinings, and crystals of tricliiiic 
felspar (labradorite), which form a marked feature among the ancient gneisses of 
Eastern Canada, w'ere probably originally masses of eruptive rock that have undergone 
alteration from the operation of the processes to which the formation of the crystalline 
schists was due. The more higlily silicated species (albite, oligoclase) occur with 
orthoclase as essential constituents of many granites and other plutonic rocks. The 
more basic forms (labradorite, anorthite) are generally absent where free silica is 
present ; but occur in the more basic igneous rocks (basalts, Ac.). 

Considerable ditierences are presented by the triclinic felspars in regard to weathering. 
On an exposed face of rock they lose their glassy lustre and become white and opaque. 
This change, as in orthoclase, arises from loss of bases and silica, and from hydration. 
Traces of carbonates may often be observed in weathered cryfstals. The original steam- 
cavities of old volcanic rocks have generally been filled with infiltrated minerals from 
the decomposition of the tricliiiic felspars during the volcanic period or by later 
weathering. Calcite, prehnite, and the family of zeolites have been abundantly produced 
in this way. The student will usually observe that where these minerals abound in 
the cells and crevices of a rock, the rock itself is for the most part proportionately 
decomposed, showing the relation that subsists between infiltration-products and the 
decomposition of the surrounding mass. Abundance of calcite in veins and cavities 
of a felspatliic rock affords good ground for suspecting the presence in the latter of a 
lime felspar.- (See under “ Albitisation,’' Book IV. Part VIII. Sect, ii.) 

Saussurite, formerly described as a distinct mineral species, is now found to 
be the result of the decomposition of felspars, which have thus acquired a dull white 
aspect and contain secondary crystallisations (zoisite) out of the decomposed substance 
of the original felspar. Such saussuritic felspars occur in varieties of gabbro and 


^ On the optical discrimination of the Plagioclases, see Michel-Levy, Bull, Soc. Frangaise 
Min, xviii. No. 3, 1895. 

^ A valuable essay on the stages of the weathering of tricliiiic felspar as revealed by the 
microscope was published by G. Rose iu 1867, Z. I). G. G. xix. p. 276. 
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diorite. Under tjie microscope they present a confused aggregate of crystalline needles 
and granules imbedded in an amorphous matrix. {See postea, p. 232.) 

Leucite (K 2 O 21*53, AlgO^ 23*50, SiOg 54*97) is a markedly volcanic mineral, 
occurring as an abundant constituent of many Tertiary and modern lavas, and in some 
vai'ieties of basalt. Under the microscope, sections of this mineral are eight-sided or 
nearly circular, and very commonly contain enclosures of magnetite, &c., conforming 
in arrangement to the external form of the crystal or disposed radially. 

Nepheline (NaoO 17*04, AUOg 35*26, K 2 O 6*46,8102 41*24), essentially a volcanic 
mineral, being an abundant constituent of phonolite, of some' Vesuvian lavas, and of 
some forms of basalt, presents under the microscope various six-sided and even four- 
sided forms, according to the angles at which the prisms are cut.^ Under the name of 
Elasoliie are comprised the greenish or reddish, dull, greasy-lustred, compact or massive 
varieties of nepheline, which occur in some syenites and other ancient crystalline rocks, 
and stand towards the clear varieties, very much as orthoclase does to sanidine. 

The Mica Family^ embraces a number of minerals, distinguished especially by 
their very perfect basal cleavage, whereby they can be split into remarkably thin elastic 
laminae, and by a predominant splendent pearly lustre. They consist essentially of 
silicates of alumina, magnesia, iron and alkalies, and may be conveniently divided into 
two groups, the white micas, which are silicates of alumina with alkalies and iron, but 
with little or no magnesia, and the black micas, in which the magnesia and iron play a 
more conspicuous part.^ 

The first group includes Muscovite, Lepidolite and Paragonite ; the second contains 
Biotite, Phlogopite and Zinnwaldite. 

J Muscovite (Potash-mica, white mica, rhombic mica, Glimmer, K 2 O 3*07-12*44, 
NagO 0-4*10, FeO 0-1*16, Fe 203 0*46-8*80, MgO 0*37-3*08, AlgOg 28*05-38*41, SiOa 
43*47-51*73, HgO 0*98-6 **2*2), abundant as an original constituent of many eruptive 
rocks (granite, &c.) ; as one of the characteristic minerals of the crystalline schists ; as 
a product of regional arid contact metamorphisin, and in many sandstones, shales and 
other sedimentary strata, where its small parallel flakes, derived, like the surrounding 
quartz grains, from older crystalline masses, impart a silvery or “micaceous lustre and 
fissility to the stone. The persistence of muscovite under exposure to weather is shown 
by the silvery plates of the mineral, w^hich may be detected on a crumbling surface of 
granite or schist where most of the other minerals, save the quartz, have decayed ; also 
by the frequency of the micaceous lamination of sandstones and other clastic rocks. 

Damourite, a hydrous variety of muscovite, occurs among crystalline schists. 
Seri cite, another hydrous talc -like variety, occurs in soft inelastic scales in many 
schists, as a result of the alteration of orthoclase felspar.'^ Margarodite, a silvery 
talc-like hydrous mica, is widely diffused as a constituent of granite and other crystal- 
line rocks. 

Lepidolite (Lithia-mica), like muscovite, but with the potash partly replaced by 
lithia. It occurs in some granites and crystalline schists, especially in veins ; it is 
found in the tin-hearing granulites of Central France. 

Paragonite (Soda-mica) forms the main mass of certain Alpine schists. It is 

^ On the microscopic distinction between nepheline and apatite, see Foiiqu6 and Michel- 
L^vy, ‘Mineral. Micrograph.’ p. 276. 

^ See F. W. Clarke, “Studies in the Mica Groups,” Bull. XI. S. Q. S. No. 55 (1889), p. 12, 
No. 42 (1887), p. 11, and No. 113 (1893), p. 22. 

^ See M. Baur, P&ggrend. Ann. cxxxviii. (1869), p. 337 ; Tschermak, AJcad. Wien. 
Ixxxvi. (1877), and Ixxxviii. (1878) ; Zeifsch. Kryst. 1878, p. 14, and 1879, p. 122. On the 
microscopic determination of the micas, see Fouqnd and Michel-I4vy, op. cit. p. 333, and 
Lacroix, * Mineral! France,’ i. p. 305. 

^ On the occurrence of this mineral in schists, see Lessen, Z. I). G. G. 1867, pp, 546, 
661. 
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possible that many microscopic white micas of secondary origin and developed from the 
alteration of soda-bearing minerals (nepheline, triclinic felspars), hitherto classed as 
sericite, may belong to paragon ite.^ 

Biotite (Magnesia-mica, black mica, hexagonal mica, MgO 10-30 per cent) occurs 
abundantly as an original constituent of many granites, gneisses, and schists ; also 
sometimes in basalt, trachyte, and as ejected fragments and crystals in tuff. Its small 
scales, when cut transverse to the dominant cleavage, may usually be detected under 
the microscope by their remarkably strong dichroism, their fine parallel lines of cleavage 
and their frequently frayed appearance at the ends. Under the action of the weather 
it assumes a pale, dull, soft crust, owing to removal of its bases. The mineral Riobellan, 
which occurs in hexagonal brown or red opaque inelastic tables in some basalts and 
other igneous rocks, is regarded as an altered form of biotite. 

Phlogopite, a mineral so closely allied to biotite as to be often indistinguishable 
from it, is found in the crystalline Arclijean limestones. Its reddish-brown varieties 
all contain a little fluorine. An omit e is another mica of the same series. 

2inn waldite (Lithionite) is a ferruginous mica containing lithia and fluorine found 
in the tin-bearing granites of Germany and Central France. 

Hornblende (Monoclinic Amphibole, Ga02 10-12, MgO 11-24, FcaO^j 0-10, A]20;j 
5-18, SiOs 40-50, also usually with some Na^O, K 2 O and FeO). Divided into two groups. 
1st, N on-aluminous, including the white and pale green or grey fibrous varieties 
(tremolite, actinolite, &c.). 2nd, Aluminous, embracing the more abundant dark green, 
brown, or black varieties. Under the microscope, hornblende presents cleavage-angles 
01124® 30', the definite cleavage- planes intersecting each other in a well-marked lattice 
work, sometimes with a finely fibrous character superadded. It also shows a marked 
pleochroism with polarised light, which, as Tschermak first pointed out, usually 
distinguishes it from augite.^ Hornblende has abundantly resulted from the alteration 
(paramorx^hism) of augite (see below, Uralite). In many rocks the ferro-magnesian 
silicate which is now hornblende was originally augite ; the epidiorites, for instance, 
were probably once dolerites or allied pyroxenic rocks. The pale non-aluminoiis horn- 
blendes are found among gneisses, crystalline limestones, and other metamorphic rocks. 
The dark varieties, though also found in similar situations, sometimes even forming entire 
masses of rock (amphibolite, horn blende rock, hoimhlende-schist), are the common forms 
in granitic and volcanic rocks (syenite, diorite, hornblende-andesite, &c. ). The former 
group naturally gives rise by weathering to various hydrous magnesian silicates, notably 
to serpentine and talc. In the weathering of the aluminous varieties, silica, lime, 
magnesia, and a portion of the alkalies are removed, with conversion of part of the 
earths and the iron into carbonates. The further oxidation of the ferrous carbonate is 
shown by the yellow and brown crust so commonly to be seen on the surface or 
penetrating cracks in the hornblende. The change proceeds until a mere internal 
kernel of unaltered mineral remains, or until the wdiole has been converted into a 
ferruginous clay. 

Aiithophyllite (Rhombic Amphibole (MgFejSiOa) is a mineral which occurs in 
bladed, sometimes rather fibrous forais, among the more basic parts of old gneisses ; also 
in zones of alteration round some of the ferro-magnesian minerals of certain gabhros- 

Soda-amphiboles resemble ordinary hornblende, but, as their name denotes, they 
contain a more marked proportion of soda. They include a blue variety called 
Glaucojphane, which is found abundantly in certain schists ; liiehecJcitc, which is also 
blue and occurs in some granites and micro -granites ; Arf'oedsonite^ a dark greenish or 
brown variety. 

Uralite is the name given to a mineral which was originally Pyroxene, but has 

^ Lacroix, ‘Mineral. Prance,’ tome i. p. 355. 

^ Wien, Acad. May 1869. See also Fouqu6 and Micliel-Levy, ‘ Mineral. Micrograph.’ 
pp. 349, 365. 
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now "by a process of paramorpliism acquired the internal cleavage and structure of 
hornblende (amphibole). Under the microscope a still unchanged kernel of pyroxene 
may in some specimens be observed in the centre of a crystal surrounded by strongly 
pleochroic hornblende, with its characteristic cleavage and actinolitic needles {postea, 
p. 790). Smaragdite is a beautiful grass-green variety also resulting from the alteration 
of a pyroxene. 

J Augite (Monoclinic Pyroxene, CaO 12-27 ’5, MgO S-22-5, FeO 1-34, FcoOg 0 - 10 , 
AI 2 O 3 0-11 ,- SiOo 40-57*5). Divided like hornblende into two groups. 1 st, Non- 
aluminous, with a prevalent green colour (malacolite, coccolite, diopside, sahlite, &c. ). 
2nd, Aluminous, including generally the dark green or black varieties (common augite, 
fassaite). It would appear that the substance of hornblende and augite is dimorphous, 
for the experiments of Berthier, Mitscherlich and G, Rose showed that hornblende, 
when melted and allowed to cool, assumed the crystalline form of augite ; whence it 
has been inferred that hornblende is the result of slow, and augite of comparatively 
rapid cooling.^ Under the microscope, augite in thin slices is only very feebly pleochroic, 
and presents cleavage lines intersecting at an angle of 87° 5 '. It is often remarkable 
for the amount of extraneous materials enclosed within its crystals. Like some felspars, 
augite may be found in basalt with merely an outer casing of its own substance, the 
core being composed of magnetite, of the ground-mass of the surrounding rock or of 
some other mineral (Fig. 11 ). The distribution of -augite resembles that of hornblende ; 
the pale, non -aluminous varieties are more specially found among gneisses, marbles, 
and other crystalline, foliated, or metarnorphic rocks ; the dark-green or black varieties 
enter as essential constituents into many igneous rocks of all ages, from Palfeozoic up 
to recent times (diabase, basalt, andesite, &c.). Its weathering also agrees with that of 
hornblende. The aluminous varieties, containing usually some lime, give rise to 
calcareous and ferruginous carbonates, from which the fine interstices and cavities of 
the surrounding rock are eventually filled with threads and kernels of calcite and 
strings of hydrous ferric oxide. In basalt and dolerite, for example, the weathered 
surface often acquires a rich yellow colour from the oxidation and hydration of the 
ferrous oxide. 

Omphacite, a granular variety of pyroxene, grass-green in colour, and commonly 
associated with red garnet in the rock known as eclogite. 

Diallage, a variety of augite, characterised by its somewhat metallic lustre and 
foliated aspect, is especially a constituent of gabbro. 

Rhombic-Pyroxenes. — There are three rhombic forms of pyroxene, which occur as 
important constituents of some rocks, Enstatite, Bronzite and Hypersthene. Enstatite 
occurs in Iherzolite, serpentine, and other olivine rocks ; also in meteorites. Bronzite 
is found under similar conditions to enstatite, from which it is with difficulty separable. 
It occurs in some basalts and in serpentines ; also in meteorites. Bronzite and enstatite 
weather into dull green serpentinous products. Bastite or Schiller-spar is a frequent 
product of the alteration of Bronzite or Enstatite, and may be observed with its 
characteristic pearly lustre in serpentine. Hypersthene occurs in hypersthenite and 
i| ’ hypersthene - andesite ; also associated with other magnesian minerals among the 

'% crystalline schists. 

A group of magnesian minerals crystallising in orthorhombic forms is embraced 
under the name of Peridots. Of these by far the most important as a rock-builder 
i is Olivine. 

Olivine (Chrysolite, MgO 32-4-60*5, FeO 6-29*7, Si 02 31*6-42*8) forms an essential 
i' ingredient of basalt, likewise the main part of various so-called olivine -rocks or 

peridotites (as Iherzolite and picrite), and occurs in many gabbros. Under the micro- 
,* scope with polarised light it gives, when fresh, bright colours, specially red and green, 

^ The same results have been subsequently obtained by MM. Fouque and Michel-L 6 vy, 
‘ Synthase des Min^raux et des Roches,’ 1882, p. 78. 
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but it is not perceptibly pleoehroic. Its orthorhombic outlines can sometimes be 
readily observed, but it often occurs in irregularly shaped granules or in broken crystals, 
and is liable to be traversed by fine fissures, which are particularly developed transverse 
to the vertical axis. It is remarkably prone to alteration. The change begins on the 
outer surface and extends inwards and specially along the fissures, until the whole is 
converted either into a green granular or fibrous substance, which is probably in most 
cases serpentine (Figs. 32 and 33), or into a reddish-yellow amorphous mass (limonite). 

Hauyne (SiOg 34*06, AlsO.j 27*64, Na.p 11*79, KoO 4*96, CaO 10*60, SO4 11*25) 
occurs abundantly in Italian lavas, in basalt of the Eifel, and elsewhere. 

Noseaji (SiO^ 33*79, AI2O3 28*75, Na^O 26*20, SO4 11*26), under the microscope, is 
one of the most readily recognised minerals, showing a hexagonal or (piadrangular figure, 
with a characteristic broad dark border corresponding to the external contour of the 
crystal, and where weathering has not proceeded too far, enclosing a clear colourless 
centre. It occurs in minute forms in most phonolites, also in large crystals in spmeJ 
sanidine volcanic rocks. Botli hauyne and nosean are volcanic minerals associiTEed with 
the lavas of more recent geological periods. 

Epidote (Pistacite, CaO 16-30, MgO 0-4*9, FeoO^ 7*5-17*24, ALA 14 *47-28 '9, BA 
33*81-57*65) occurs in many crystalline rocks, as a result of the alteration of other 
silicates such as felspars and hornblende (see postea^ p. 790) ; largely distributed in 
certain schists and quartzites, sometimes associated with beds of magnetite and 
hfematite. 

Zoisite is allied to epidote but contains no iron (see Saussurite, p. 99). It. occurs 
in altered basic igneous rocks and also (sometimes in large aggregations) in metamorphic 
groups.^ 

Orthite (Allanite), an aluminous silicate containing small quantities of some of the 
rarer metals (cerium, didymium, lanthanum, yttrium), occurs in small dispersed crystals 
in many granites. 

Vesuvianite (Idocrase, CaO 27*7-37*5, MgO 0-10*6, FeO 0-16, AI2O3 10*5-26*1, 
Si02 35-39*7, HoO 0-2*73) occurs in ejected blocks of altered limestone at Somma, 
also among crystalline limestones and schists. 

Andalusite (AloO^ 50*96-62*2, Fe203 0-5*7, SA 35*3-40*17) ; found in crystalline 
schists. The variety Chiastolite, abundant in some dark clay-slates, is distinguished 
by the regular manner in which the dark substance of the surrounding matrix has 
been enclosed, giving a cross - like transverse section. These crystals have been 
developed in the rock after its formation, and are regarded as proofs of contact-meta- 
morphism. (Book IV. Part VIII.) 

Sillimanite (Fibrolite), another form of the same composition as Andalusite, 
occurring in long straight needles, and also in minute interlaced fibres forming a 
compact rock, is of frequent occurrence among metamorphic rocks. 

Staurolite (SA 26*32; FeO 15*79; H2O 1*97), in many zones of 

contact metamorphisni, is conspicuous in stumpy crystals and cross -shaped macles. 
Owing to its density, 3*34-3*77, it is easily separated from its matrix by means of 
heavy solutions. It is commonly associated with andalusite, cordierite and garnet. ^ 

Kyanite ( Distil ene) occurs in bladed aggregates of a beautiful delicate blue colour 
among schistose rocks ; also in granular forms. This mineral agrees in chemical com- 
position with Andalusite and Sillimanite, and like them is generally the result of 
metamorphism. 

Cordierite (Dichroite, lolite, MgO 8*2-20*45, FeO 0-11*68, AI2O3 28*72-33*11, 
Si02 48*1-50*4, H2O 0-2*66) occurs as an alteration product of contact and regional 

^ On the optical properties of tliis mineral see E. H. Forhe.s, Amer. Jow\ &ii. i. 
(1896), p. 26. 

^ On the chemical composition of Staurolite and the regular arrangement of its carlioii- 
aceoiis inclusions, S. L. Penfield and J. H. Pratt, Amer. Jem'. Sci. xlvii. (1894), x)- 81. 
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metamorphism in slates, gneiss, sometimes in large amount (oordierite-gneiss) ; o^a- 
sionally as an accessory ingredient in some granites ; also m talc-solust. Undergoes 
numerous alterations, haring been found changed into pinite, ohloropl.ylhte, mica, &c. 

Scapolites, a series of minerals consisting of silicates of alumina, lime and soda, 
with a little chlorine. They are found among the cavities of lavas, ^ hut more freq^uently 
among metamorphic rocks, where they appear in association with altered felspars. 
Dipyre, Couseraiiite and Meioiiite are varieties of the series. 


Garnet (CaO 0-5-78, MgO 0-10-2, FejO, 0-6-7, 


0-6-7, FeO 24-82-39-68, MnO 0-6-43, 
Al.,0 15-2-21-49, SiOo 35-75-52-11). The common red and brown varieties occur as 
essential constituents of eclogite, garnet- rock ; and often as abundant accessories in 
mica-schist, gneiss, granite, &c., and in the zone of contact nietamorphism around 
eruptive masses. Under the microscope, garnet as a constituent of rocks pi^sents 
three-sided, four-sided, six-sided, eight -sided (or even rounded) figures according to 
the angle at which the individual crystals are cut ; it is usually clear, but full of flaws 
or of cavities ; passive in polarised light. 

Tourmaline (Schorl, CaO 0-2% MgO 0-14*89, NagO 0-4-95, KP .0-3*59, FeO 0-12, 
FeP3 0-13*08, AkO, 30*44-44*4, SiO^ 35*2-41*16, B 3*63-ll-78, F 1*49-2*58), with 
quartz, forms tourmaline - rock ; associated with some granites; occurs also diffused 
through many gneisses, schists, crystalline limestones, and dolomites, likewise in sands 
(see Zircon). Pleochroism strongly marked. 

Zircon (ZrOo 63*5-67*16, FegOs 0-2, SiOa 32-36*26) occurs as a chief ingredient in 
the zircon-syenite of Southern Norway ; frequent in granites, diorites, gneisses, crystal- 
line limestones and schists ; in eclogite ; as clear red grains in some basalts, and also 
in ejected volcanic blocks ; of common occurrence as clastic grains in sands, clays, 
sandstones, shales and other sedimentary rocks derived from crystalline masses, such, as 
granite, &c. 

Titanite (Sphene, CaO 21*76-33, TiOs 33-43*5, SiOg 30-35), dispersed in small 
characteristically lozenge - shaped crystals in many syenites, also in granite, gneiss, 
and in some volcanic rocks (basalt, trachyte, phonolite). 

Zeolites. — Under this name is included a characteristic family of minerals, which 
have in most cases resulted from the alteration, and particularly from the hydration, of 
other minerals, especially of felspars. Secondary products, and only rarely original 
constituents of rocks, they often occur in cavities both as prominent amygdales and as 
vein-stones, and in minute interstices only perceptible by the microscope. In these 
minute forms they very commonly present a finely fibrous divergent structure. As 
already remarked (p. 99), a relation may often be traced between the containing rock 
and its enclosed zeolites. Thus among the basalts of the Inner tiebrides, the dirty 
green decomposed amygdaloidal sheets are the chief repositories of zeolites, while the 
firm, compact, columnar beds are comparatively free from these alteration products.^ 
The formation of zeolites has been detected at the bottom of the deeper ocean abysses 
{'posted, p. 585), likewise in the bricks traversed by the thermal waters of mineral springs 
(p. 475). Among the more common zeolites are Ancbldte, Natrolite^ Stilhite, Meulandite, 
Harmotome, Chabccsite, and AjpophylUte. It has now been ascertained that Analcite is 
an original constituent of certain basic basalt-like igneous rocks, where it was originally 
mistaken for a glassy base. This mineral being isotropic in polarised light, cannot, 
’when it shows no crystal forms, he distinguished from the volcanic glass, and it is 
possible that it may thus have a wider distribution as an original rock constituent than 
has been supposed. ^ 

Kaolin (AI2O3 38 ■6-40*7, CaO 0-*35,. KgO 0-1*9, SiOg 45 *5-46 *63, HgO 9-14*54) 

^ See Sullivan in Jukes’ ‘Manual of Geology,’ p. 85. 

2 L. V. Pirsson, “On the Monchiqnites or Analcite group of Igneous Rocks,” Journ. Geol. 


iv. (1896), p. 679 ; Whitman-Cross, ' 
p. 684. 


'An Analcite-hasalt from Colorado,” op. cit. v. (1897), 
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results from the alteration of potash- and soda-felspars exposed to atmospheric, some- 
times to solfataric, influences. Under the microscope the fine white powdery substance 
is found to include abundant minute six-sided colourless xflates, scales, and monoclinic 
crystals (Kaolinite), which have been formed by re-crystallisation of the decomposed 
substance of the felspar. The purest white Kaolin is called china-clay, from its exten- 
sive use in the manufacture of porcelain. Ordinary clay is impure from admixture of 
iron, lime, and other ingredients, among which the debris of the undecomposed con- 
stituents of the original rock may form a marked proportion. 

Talc (MgO 23*19-35 -4, FeO 0-4*5, AloO^j 0-5*67, -SiO,, 56-62-64*53, H^O 0-6-65) 
occurs as an essential constituent of talc-schist, and as an alteration product replacing 
mica, hornblende, augite, olivine, diallage, and other minerals in crystalline rocks.^ 

Chlorite, a group of soft, usually green silicates of alumina, magnesia and iron with 
more or less water (MgO 24*9-36, FeO 0-5*9, FcaO., 0-11-36, AlgOg 10*5-19-9, SiOg 
30-33*5, HoO 11*5-16) ; several varieties or species are divided by Tschermak into 
Orthochlorites and Leptochlorites.^ When crystallised, they take the form of small 
green hexagonal tables, but more usually appear in scaly, vermicular or earthy aggre- 
gates. They form an essential ingredient of chlorite-schist, and occur abundantly as an 
alteration product (of hornblende, &:c.) in fine filaments, incrustations, and layers in 
many crystalline rocks. (See under “ Ohloritisation,” Book IV. Part VIII. § ii.) 
The minerals grouped under the head of Ortliochlorites, which present themselves in 
distinct crystals or in plates of some size, include Clinochlore, Pennine, Ripidolite 
(proehlorite) ; the Leptochlorites, usually not definitely crystallised, comprise 
Oronstedtite, Delessite, Hisingerite, and a large number of variable compounds, 
which ate still imperfectly known. 

Chloritoid. — Under this general term a group of similar substances is comprised, 
having a somewhat variable chemical composition but possessing the same or closely 
similar optical characters. Some of them occur in large plates, others in small scales. 
Of the latter type perhaps the most important as a rock-constituent is Ottrelite (H 2 O 
(FeMg) Al 2 Si 07 ), which occurs in small lustrous iron-black or greenish-black lozenge- 
shaped or six-sided plates in certain schists. It resembles chlorite, but is at once 
distinguishable from that mineral by its much greater hardness. 

Serpentine (MgO 28-43, FeO 1-10*8, AlgOy 0-5*5, SiO., 37*5-44*5, H.O 9*5-14*6), 
long considered to be a distinct mineral, is now recognised as a substance which has 
resulted from the alteration of various magnesian silicates, more especially of olivine.*^ 
Under various forms which have received different names, it appears in rents, threads and 
veins in rocks, into the composition of which these silicates enter. M. Lacroix has 
divided the serpentine minerals into several distinct types. He classes under the name 
of Antigorite a mineral which crystallises in pseudocubic forms or in fibro-lamellar 
masses (Marinolite, Bastite, Baltimorite), and is found in such rocks as the peridotites 
and those which contain olivine, hornblende, pyroxene, &c. Chrysotile is the name 
given to the silky finely fibrous forms of serpentitic ; it includes the varieties Metaxitc 
and Xylotile, and is frequently seen in threads and veins traversing massive serpentine. 
A mammillated or stalactitic form, distinguished by the concentration in it of the nickel 
diffused through the original rock, and known as Numeaite, was first recognised ii^ 
New Caledonia, and has since been detected in the serpentinised Iherzolite of the 
Pyrenees. Bowlingite, a fibro-lamellar mineral found first in the basalt of Bowling 
on the Clyde, is’ marked by its considerable percentage of iron ; Iddingsite appears 
to be closely allied to, if not identical with it. 

^ On Talc and Pyrophyllite deposits, see J. H. Pratt, “Economic Papers,” No. 3, North 
Carolina Geol. Sum. 1900. 

^ Sitzungsh. Akad. Wien. xeix. (1890), pp. 174-267 ; F. W. Clarke, Amer. Journ. SrA. 
xl. (189G), p. 405, xlii. (1891), p. 242 ; Btdl. U. S. O. S. No. 113 (1893), p. 11. 

2 See Tschermak, Wien. Akad. Ivi. 1867. 
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Glauconite (CaO 0—4*9, MgO 0-5*9, K 2 O 0-12*9, 0-2*5, TeO 3-25*5, 

FesOa 0-28*1, AlgO^ 1*5-13*3, SiQa 46*5-60*09, H^O 0-14*7). Occurs in small more or 
less rounded grains which may be agglomerated into layers, strings or longer masses ; 
found only in stratified formations, particularly among sandstones and limestones of 
marine origin, where it envelops grains of sand, or fills and coats foraminifera and 
other organisms, giving a general green tint to the rock. It is at present being abund- 
antly formed on the sea-floordj Ofif the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, Pourtales 
found it filling the chambers of recent polythalamia, and since that time it has been 
met with generally associated with foraminifera or other calcareous organisms in the 
“green muds” which cover such wide spaces of the ocean-bottom. 

Carbonates. — This family of minerals furnishes only four which enter largely into 
the formation of rocks, viz. Carbonate of Calcium in its two forms, Calcite and Aragonite, 
Carbonate of Magnesium (and Calcium) in Dolomite, and Carbonate of Iron in Siderite. 

J Calcite (CaCOg) occurs (1) as an original constituent of many rocks, in almost all cases 
of sedimentary origin (limestone, calcareous shale, &c.), either formed by chemical 
deposition from water (calc-sinter, stalactites, &c.), or as a secretion hy plants or 
animals;- but in some rare cases, of igneous origin, where the eruptive material has 
invaded and absorbed limestone and has consequently had calcite cry.stallised among 
its silicates;® (2) as a secondary product resulting from weathering, when it is found 
filling or lining cavities, or diffused through the capillary interstices of minerals and 
rocks. Under the microscope, calcite is readily distinguishable by its intersecting 
cleavage lines, by a frequent twin lamellation (sometimes giving interference colours), 
strong double refraction, weak or inappreciable pleochroism, and characteristic iridescent 
polarisation tints of grey, rose and blue. 

From the readiness with which water absorbs carbon-dioxide, from the increased 
solvent power which it thereby acquires, and from the abundance of calcium in various 
forms among minerals and rocks, it is natural that calcite should occur abundantly as a 
pseudomorph replacing other minerals. Thus, it has been observed taking tlie place of 
a number of silicates, as orthoclase, oligoclase, garnet, augite and several zeolites ; of 
the sulphates, anhydrite, gypsum, barytes, and celestine ; of the carbonate.s, aragonite, 
dolomite, cerussite ; of the fluoride, fluor-spar ; and of the .sulphide, galena. Moreover, 
in many massive crystalline rocks (diorite, dolerite, &c.), which have been long exposed 
to atmospheric influence, this mineral may be recognised by the brisk elfervescence pro- 
duced by a drop of acid, and in microscopic sections it appears filling the crevices, or 
sending minute veins among the decayed mineral constituents. Calcite is likewise the 
great petrifying medium : the vast majority of the animal remains found in the rocky 
crust of the globe have been replaced by calcite, sometimes with a complete preservation 
of internal organic structure, sometimes with a total substitution of crystalline material 
for that structure, the mere outer form of the organism alone surviving. (See Index, 
siib voc. Calcite.) 

Aragonite (CaC 03 ), harder, heavier, and much less abundant than Calcite, which is 

^ For a study of Glauconite, as now forming on the sea-fioor, see Repoft of Challe.mjer^ 
“Deep Sea Deposits,” p. 378 ; as a constituent of rocks, L. Cayeux, ‘ Contribution a TJ^tude 
micrographique des Terrains sedimentaires ' (1897), chap. iv. See also p. 627. 

Mr. Sorby has investigated the condition in which the calcareous matter of the harder 
parts of invertebrates exists. He finds that in foraminifera, echinoderms, brachiopods, 
Crustacea, and some lamellibranchs and gasteropods, it occurs as calcite ; that in nautilus, 
sepia, most gasteropods, many lamellibranchs, &c., it is aragonite ; and that in not a few 
cases the two forms occur together, or that the carbonate of lime is hardened by an admixture 
of phosphate. Q. J. G. S. 1879, Address, p. 61. 

® Instances of this kind have been described from Scandinavia, Canada, India, and 
Cej Ion, The rock known as elaeolite-syenite seems to be specially apt to develop this calcite 
intermixture when it invades limestones or highly calcareous rocks. 
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the more stable form of calcium-carbonate ; occurs with beds of gypsum, also in mineral 
veins, in strings running through basalt and other igneous rocks, and in the shells of 
many mollusca. It is thus always a deposit from water, sometimes from warm mineral 
springs, sometimes as the result of the internal alteration of rocks, and sometimes 
through the action of living organisms. Being more easily soluble than calcite, it has 
no doubt in many cases disappeared from limestones originally formed mainly of 
aragonite shells, and has been replaced by the more durable calcite, with a consequent 
destruction of the traces of organic origin. Hence what are now thoroughly crystalline 
limestones may have been formed by a slow alteration of such shelly deposits (p. 624). 

Dolomite (Bitter-spar (Ca,Mg)CO.,, x>- 1^3) occurs (1) as an original deposit in 
massive beds (magnesian limestone), belonging to many different geological formations ; 
(2) as a product of alteration, especially of ordinary limestone or of aragonite (Dolo- 
mitisation, pp. 426, 791).^ 

Siderite (Brown Ironstone, Spathic Iron, Chalybite, Ferrous Carbonate, FeCO;,) 
occurs crystallised in association with metallic ores, also in beds and veins of many 
crystalline rocks, particularly with limestones ; the compact argillaceous varieties (clay- 
ironstone) are found in abundant nodules and beds in the shales of Carboniferous and 
other formations, where they have been deposited from solution in water in presence of 
decaying organic matter (see pp. 187, 194). 

Sulphates. — Among the sulphates of the mineral kingdom, only two deserve notice 
here as important compounds in the constitution of rocks — viz. calcium-sulpliate or 
sulphate of lime in its two forms, Anliydrite and Gypsum ; and barium -sulphate or 
sulphate of baryta in Barytes. 

Anhydrite (CaS 04 ) occurs more e.specially in association with beds of gypsum and 
rock-salt (see pp. 189, 194)., 

G-ypsum (Selenite, CaS 04 -r- 2 H. 20 ). Abundant as an original aipieous deposit in 
many sedimentary formations (see j). 193). 

Barytes (Heavy Spar,..BaS 04 ). Frequent in veins, and especially associated with 
metallic ores as one of their characteristic* vein-stones. Occasionally it is found as a 
cementing material in sandstones,*-^ 

Phosphates. — The phosphates which occur most con.spicuously as constituents or 
accessory ingredients of rocks are the tricalcic phosphate or Apatite, and triferrous 
phosphate or Yivianite. 

Apatite (SCa-j (PO4) •+• CaFo) occurs in many igneous rocks (granites, basalts, &c.), in 
minute hexagonal non-pleocbroic needles, giving faint polarisation tints ; also in large 
crystals and massive beds associated with metamorpbic rocks.*’ 

Vivianite (Blue iron -earth, Fe;{P.20s, SH.jO) occurs crystallised in metalliferous 
veins ; the earthy variety is not infrequent in peat-mosses where animal matter has 
decayed, and is sometimes to be observed coating fossil fishes as a fine layer like the 
bloom of a plum. 

Fluorides. — The element fluorine, though widely diffused in nature, occurs as an 
important constituent of comparatively few minerals. Its most abundant compound is 
with Calcium as the common mineral Fluorite. It occurs also with sodium and 
aluminium in the mineral Cryolite (p. 190). 

^ On the distinctive characters of Dolomite in calcareous and dolomitic rocks, see A. 
Renard, Bull, Acad. Roy. Bdej. xlvii. (1879), No. 5. 

“ Clowes, Rroc. Hoy. Soc. Ixiv. (1899), p. 374 ; C. B. Wedd, Geol. May. 1899, p. 508 ; 
W. Mackie, Brit. Assoc. 1901, p. 649. 

^ See R. A. F. Penrose on the “Nature and Origin of Deposits of Phosphate of Lime,” 
B. U. S. G. S. No. 46 (1888). On the Apatite deposits of Norway, G. Lbfstrand, Geol. 
Form. FOrhandL, Stockholm, xii. (1890), pp. 145-192, 207, 365. On the Apatite of 
Gellivare, Sweden, H. Lundbohm, Sveriy. Geol. Undersok,, ser. C. No. III. (1890). Tlie 
subject of phosphate deposits is more fully noticed, posted, pp. 180, 626. 
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Fluorite (Fluor-spar, CaFo) occurs generally in veins, especially in association with 
metallic ores ; rarely as the“ cement of sandstone.^ For an exhaustive account of 
Fluorine and its compounds see the monograph by M. Moisson already cited (p. 87). 

Chlorides.— There is only one chloride of importance as a constituent of rocks— 
sodium-chloride or common salt (NaCl), which, found chiefly in beds associated with 
other chemical and mechanical deposits, is described among the rocks at p. 189. Car- 
nallite (KClMgClaflHsO), a hydrated chloride of potassium and magnesium, occurs in 
layers together with rock-salt, gypsum, &c., in some salt districts (p. 190). 

Sulphides.— Sulphur is found united with metals in the form of sulphides, many 
of which form common minerals. The sulphides of lead, silver, copper, zinc, antimony, 
&c., are of great commercial importance. Iron-disulphide, however, is the only one 
which merits consideration here as a rock-forming substance. It is formed at the 
present day by some thermal springs, and has been developed in many rocks as a result 
of the action of infiltrating water in presence of decomposing organic matter and iron 
salts. It occurs in two forms, Pyrite and Marcasite. 

P 3 Tite (Eiseukies, Schwefelkies, FeS 2 ) occurs disseminated through almost all kinds 
of rocks, often in great abundance, as among diabases and clay-slates ; also frequent in 
veins or in beds. In microscopic sections of rocks, pyrite appears in small cubical, 
perfectly opaque crystals, which with reflected light show the characteristic brassy 
lustre of the mineral, and cannot thus be mistaken for tlie isometric magnetite, of which 
the square sections exhibit a characteristic blue-black colour. Pyrite when free from 
marcasite yields but slowly to weathering. Hence its cubical crystals may be seen 
projecting still fresh from slates which have been exposed to the atmosphere for several 
generations.^ 

Marcasite (Hepatic pyrites) occurs abundantly among sedimentary formations, 
sometimes abundantly diffused in minute particles which impart a blue-grey tint, and 
speedily weather yellow on exposure and oxidation ; sometimes segregated in layers, or 
replacing the substance of fossil plants or animals; also in ‘Veins through crystalline 
rocks. This form of the sulphide is especially characteristic of stratified fossiliferous 
rocks, and more particularly of those of Secondary and Tertiary date. It is extremely 
liable to decomposition. Hence exposure for even a short time to the air causes it to 
become brown ; free sulphuric acid is produced, which attacks the suiTOundiiig minerals, 
sometimes at once forming sulphates, at other times decomposing luminous silicates 
and dissolving them in considerable quantity. Dr. Sullivan mentions that the water 
annually pumped from one mine in Ireland carried up to the surface more than a 
hundred tons of dissolved silicate of alumina.^ Iron disulphide is thus an important 
agent in effecting the internal decomposition of rocks. It also plays a large part as a 
petrifying medium, replacing the organic matter of plants and animals, and leaving 
casts of their forms, often with bright metallic lustre. Such casts when exposed to the 
air decompose. 

P 3 nThoti 2 ie (Magnetic pyrites, FcySg) is much less abundant than either of the forms 
of ordinary iron-pyrites, from which it is distinguished by its inferior hardness- and its 
magnetic character. 

It will be observed that great differences exist in the relative abund- 
ance of the minerals aboVe enumerated. Thus the igneous rocks, which 
may he taken to represent the chemical and mineralogical composition of 
the original part of the earth^s crust, are formed out of a small number of 

^ W. Mackie, Brit. Assoc. 1901, p. 649. 

^ See- J. H. L. Vogt, Z&iUch. Prakt. Oeol., Feb., April, May 1894. For an elaborate 
paper on the decomposition of Pyrites, see A. A. Julien, Annals New York Acad. Sci. vols. 
iii. and iv. 

^ Jukes’ ‘Manual of Geology,’ p. 65. 
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groups of minerals. Mr. F. W. Clarke, discussing 500 analyses, came to 
the conclusion that the felspars constitute about 60 per cent of the igneous 
rocks, the pyroxenes and amphiboles 18 per cent, quartz 12 per cent and 
micas 4 per cent, making in all 94 per cent, and leaving only 6 per 
cent for all other groups of minerals.^ The sedimentary rocks, which 
either directly or indirectly have been derived from this older or 
igneous crust, show considerable differences in the relative proportions 
of their chemical constituents. In the sandstones, for example, the silica 
percentage sometimes rises above 90, while in the shales it may range 
between 50 and 60. In the latter rocks the alumina may exceed 15 
per cent, while in the sandstones, even in the hard siliceous varieties, 
used for building purposes, it seldom exceeds from 4 to 6. The alkalies 
are diminished in the sedimentary formations, but the lime is often much 
increased, while in the limestones it may form nearly half of the whole 
rock. These features will come out more clearly when the sedimentary 
rocks are discussed in Book II. Sect. vii. 

Sect. iii. Determination of Rocks. 

Rocks considered as mineral substances are distinguished from each 
other by certain external characters, such as the size, form, and arrange- 
ment of their component particles. These characters, readily perceptible 
to the naked eye, and in the great majority of cases observable in hand 
specimens, are termed megascopic or macroscopic (pp. 109, 127), to distinguish 
them from the more minute features which, being only visible or satis- 
factorily observable when greatly magnified, are known as microscopic 
(pp. 119, 140). The larger (geotectonic) aspects of rock-structure, which 
can only be properly examined in the field, and belong to the general 
architecture of the earth’s crust, are treated of in Book IV. 

In the discrimination of rocks, it is not enough to specify their 
component minerals, for the same minerals may constitute very distinct 
varieties of rock. For example, quartz and mica form the massive 
crystalline rock, greisen, the foliated crystalline rock, mica- schist, and 
the sedimentary rock, micaceous sandstone. Chalk, encrinal limestone, 
stalagmite, statuary marble are all composed of calcite. It is needful 
to take note of the megascopic and microscopic structure and texture, 
the state of aggregation, colour, and other characters of the several 
masses. 

Four methods of procedure are available in the investigation and 
determination of rocks : 1st, megascopic (macroscopic) examination, either 
by the rough and ready, but often sufficient, appliances for use in the 
field, or by those for more careful work indoors ; 2nd, chemical analysis ; 
3rd, chemical synthesis ; 4th, microscopic investigation. 

§ i. Megascopic (Macroscopic) Examination. 

Tests in the field. — The instruments indispensable for the investigation of rocks in 
the field are few in number, and simple in character and applicatioii. The observer 


1 B. U. S. a. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 16. 
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will be sufficiently accoutred if he carries with him a hammer of such form and weight 
as will enable him to break off clean, sharp, un weathered chips from the edges of rock- 
masses, a small lens, a pocket-knife of hard steel for determining the hardness of rocks 
and minerals, a magnet or a magnetised knife-blade, and a small pocket-phial of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, or some citric acid in powder. 

Should the object be to form a collection of rocks, a hammer of at least three or four 
pounds in weight should be carried : also one or two chisels and a small trimming 
hammer, weighing about I lb., for reducing the specimens to shape. A convenient size 
of museum -specimens is 4x3x1 inches; those of the held geologist will usually be 
smaller. Where they are meant to be preserved for reference, the specimens should 
be as nearly as possible uniform in size, so as to be capable of orderly arrangement 
in the drawers or shelves of a case or cabinet. Attention should be paid not only to 
obtain a tborougbly fresh fracture of a rock, but also a weathered surface, wherever 
there is anything characteristic in the w’eathering. Every specimen should have affixed 
to it a label, indicating as exactly as possible the locality from which it was taken. 
This information ought always to be written down in the held at the time of collecting, 
and should he affixed to or wrapped up with the specimen, before it is consigned to the 
collecting bag. If, however, the student does not purpose to form a collection, but 
merely to obtain such chips as will enable him to judge of the characters of rocks, a 
hammer weighing from 1| to 2 Ihs., with a square face and tapering to a chisel -edge at 
the opposite end, will be most useful. The advantage of this form is that the hammer 
can be used not only for breaking hard stones, but also for splitting open shales and 
other hssile rocks, so that it unites the uses of hammer and chisel. 

It is, of course, desirable that the learner should first acquire some knowledge of 
the nomenclature of rocks, by carefully studying a collection of correctly named 
and judiciously selected rock-specimens. Such collections may now be purchased at 
small cost from mineral dealers, or may he studied in the museums of most towns. 
Having accustomed his eye to the ordinary external characters of rocks, and become 
familiar with their names, the student may proceed to determine them for himself 
in the field. 

Einding himself face to face with a rock -mass, and after noting its geotectonic 
characters (Book IV.), the observer will proceed to examine the exposed or weathered 
surface. The earliest lesson lie has to learn, and that of which perhaps he will in after 
life meet with the most varied illustrations, is the extent to which weathering conceals 
the true aspect of rocks. From what has been said in previous pages the nature of 
some of the alt^-ations will be understood, and further information regarding the 
ekemical processes at work will be found in Book III. The practical study of rocks in 
the field soon discloses the fact, that while, in some cases, the weathered crust so 
completely obscures the essential character of a rock that its true nature might not be 
suspected, in other instances it is the weathered crust that best reveals the real composition 
of the ma^ Spheroidal crusts of a decomposing yellow ferruginous earthy substance, 
for example, would hardly be identified as a compact dark basalt, yet, on penetrating 
within these crusts, a central core of still undecomposed basalt may not unfrequently 
be discovered. Again, a block of limestone when broken open may present only a 
uniformly crystalline structure ; yet if the weathered surface l)e examined it may show 
projecting fragments of shells, polyzoa, corals, crinoids, or other organisms. The 
really fossiliferous nature of an apparently unfossiliferous rock may thus be revealed by 
weathering. Many limestones also might, from their fresh fracture, be set down as 
tolerably pure carbonate of lime ; but from the thick crust of yellow ochre on their 
weathered faces are seen to he highly feiTugiiious. Among crystalline rocks, the 
weathered surface commonly throws light upon the mineral constitution of the mass, 
for some minerals decompose more rapidly than others, which are thus left isolated and 
more easily recognisable. In this manner the existence of quartz in many felspathic 
rocks may be detected. Its minute blebs or crystals, which to the naked eye or lens 
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are lost among the brilliant facettes of the felspars, stand out amid the dull clay into 
which these minerals are decomposed. 

The depth to which weathering extends should be noted. The student must not be 
too confident that he has reached its limit, even when he comes to the solid, more or less 
hard, splintery, and apparently fresh stone. Granite sometimes decomposes into kaolin 
and sand to a depth of twenty or thirty feet or more. Limestones, on the other hand, 
have often a mere film of crust, because their substance is almost entirely dissolved and 
removed by rain (Book III. Part IL Sect. ii. § 2). 

With some practice, the inspection of a weathered surface will frequently suffice to 
determine the true nature and name of a rock. Should this preliminary examination, 
and a comparison of weathered and unweathered surfaces, fail to afford the information 
sought, we proceed to apply some of the simple and useful tests available for field-work. 
The lens will usually enable us to decide whether the rock is compact and apparently 
structureless, or crystalline, or fragmental. Having settled this point, we proceed to 
ascertain the hardness and colour of streak, by scratching a fresh surface of the stone. 
A drop of acid placed upon the scratched surface or on the powder of the streak may 
reveal the presence of some carbonate. By practice, considerable facility can be ac<iuired 
in approximately estimating the specific gravity of rocks merely by the hand. The 
following table may be of assistance, but it must he understood at the outset that a 
knowledge of rocks can never be gained from instructions given in books, but must be 
acquired by actual handling and study of the rocks themselves. 

i. A fresh fracture shows the rock to be close-grained, dull, with no distinct 
structure.^ 

а. H. 0*5 or less up to 1 ; soft, crumbling or easily scratched with t.he knife, if not 

with the finger-nail; emits an earthy smell when breathed upon, does not 
effervesce with acid ; is dark grey, brown, or blue, perhaps red, yellow, or even 
white = probably some clay rock, such as mudstone, massive shale, or fire-clay 
{p. 168) ; or a decomposed felspar-rock, like a close-grained felsite or orthoclase 
porphyry. If the rock is liard and fissile it may be shale or clay-slate (p. 169). 

yS. H. 1*5-2. Occurs in beds or veins (perhaps fibrous), white, yellow, or reddish. 
Sp. gr. 2*2-2 *4. Does not effervesce = probably gyi)sum (pp. 107, 193). 

y. Friable, crumbling, soils the fingers, white or yellowish, brisk effervescence = 
chalk, marl, or some pulverulent form of limestone (pp. 176, 190). 

5. H. 3-4. Sp. gr. 2 *5 -2 *7 ; pale to dark green or reddish, or with blotched tod 
clouded mixtures of these colours. Streak white ; feels soapy ; no effervesQto-^, 
splintery to subconchoidal fracture, edges subtranslucent. See ^ejrpentinf 
(p. 241). 

€. H. averaging 3. Sp. gr. 2 *6-2 *8. White, but more frequently bluish-grey, ^iio 
yellow, brown, and black ; streak white ; gives brisk effervescence =tQ]ii,e form 
of limestone (pp. 176, 190). / 

H. 3 ‘5-4*5. Sp. gr. 2*8-2*65. Yellowish, white, or pale brown. Powder slowly 
soluble in acid with feeble effervescence, which becomes brisker when the acid 
is heated with the jjowder of the stone. See dolomite (pp. 107, 193). 

7], H. 3-4. Sp. gr. 3-3*9. Dark brown to dull black, streak yellow to brown, 
feebly soluble in acid, which becomes yelloyr ; occurs in nodules or beds, usually 
with shale ; weathers with brown or blood -red crust = brown iron-ore. Seo 
clay-ironstone (pp. 107, 187, 194) ; and limonite (pp, 96, 187, 194) ; if the rock 
is reddish and gives a cherry-red streak, see haimatite (pp. 96, 194). 

б, Sp. gr. 2*55. White, grey, yellowish, or bluish, rings under the hammer, splits 

^ In this table, H. = hardness. The scale of liardues.s usually employed is 1, Talc ; 2, 
Kock-salt or gypsum ; 3, Calcite ; 4, Fluorite ; 5, Apatite ; 6, Orthoclase ; 7, Quartz ; 8, 
Topaz ; 9, Corundum ; 10, Diamond. Sp. gr. = si^ecific gravity ; for methods of determining 
this character, see x). 114. 
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into thin plates, does not effervesce, weathered crust white and distinct = perhaps 
some compact variety of phonolite (p. 226. See also felsite, p- 215, and 
daeite, p. 228). 

c. Sp. gr. 2 *9-3 *2. Black or dark green, weathered crust yellow or brown = perhaps 
' some close-grained variety of basalt (p. 234), andesite (p. 228), aphanite (p. 
224), epidiorite (p. 224), or amphibolite (p. 252). 

K. H. 6-6*5, but less according to decomposition. Sp. gr. 2 *55-2 *7. Can with 
difficulty be scratched with the knife when fresh. White, bluish-grey, yellow, 
lilac, brown, red ; white streak ; sometimes with well-defined white weathered 
crust, no effervescence = probably a felsitic rock (p. 215). 

>\. H. 7. Sp. gr. 2 *5-2 *9. The knife leaves a metallic streak of steel upon the 
resisting surface. The rock is white, reddish, yellowish, to brow'n or black, 
very finely granular or of a horny texture, gives no reaction with acid = probably 
silica in the form of jasper, hornstone, flint, chalcedony (pp. 179, 195), hiille- 
flinta (p. 253), or adinole (p. 254). 

ii. A fresh fracture shows the rock to be glassy. 

Leaving out of account some glass-like but crystalline minerals, such as quartz and 
rock-salt, the number of vitreous rocks is comparatively small. The true nature of the 
mass in question will probably not be difficult to determine. It may be one of the 
Massive volcanic rocks (p. 195 et seq.). If it occurs in association with siliceous lavas 
(liparites, trachytes) it will probably be obsidian (p. 213), or pitchstone (p. 216) ; if it 
passes into one of the basalt-rocks, as so commonly happens along the edges of dykes 
and intrusive sheets, it is a glassy form of basalt (p. 235). Each of the three great 
series of ' eruptive rocks. Acid, Intermediate, and Basic, has its glassy varieties (see 
pp, 196, 213, 227, 235). 

iii. A fresh fracture shows the rock to be crystalline. 

If the component crystals are sufficiently large for determination in the field, they 
may suggest the name of the rock. Where, however, they are too minute for identifi- 
cation even with a good lens, the observer may reipiire to submit the rock to more 
precise investigation indoors, before its true character can be ascertained. For the 
purposes of field-work the following points should be noted : — 

tt. The rock can be easily scratched with the knife. 

(a) Effervesces briskly with acid = limestone. 

(b) Powder of streak effervesces in hot acid. See dolomite (pp. 107, 193). 

(c) Ko effervescence with acid : may be granular crystalline gypsum (alabaster) 

or anhydrite (pp. 193, 194). 

/3. The rock is not easily scratched. It is almost certainly a silicate. Its character 
should be sought among the massive crystalline rocks (p. 195). If it be heavy, 
appear to he composed of only one mineral, and have a marked greenish tint, 
it may be some kind of amphibolite (p. 252) ; if it consist of some wliite mineral 
(felspar) and a green mineral which gives it a distinct green colour, while the 
weathered crust shows more or less distinct effervescence, it may be a fine- 
grained “greenstone,” diorite (p. 224), or diabase (p. 233); if it be grey and 
granular, with striated felspars and dark crystals (augite and magnetite), with 
a yellowish or brownish weathered crust, it is probably a dolerite (p. 233) ; if 
it show a fine grained or finely-crystalline matrix in which porphyritic felspars 
are enclosed, it may he an andesite (p. 228) ; if it be compact, finely crystalline, 
scratched with difficulty, showing crystals of orthoclase, and with a bleached 
argillaceous weathered crust, it may be an orthoclase-porphyry (p. 218), or 
quartz-porphyry (p. 209). The occurrence of distinct blebs or crystals of 
quartz in the fresh fracture or weathered face will suggest a place for the rock 
in the quartziferous crystalline series (granites, quartz-porphyries, rhyolites) ; 
if the quartz is disposed in long lenticles coated with mica, the rock may belong 
to the gneisses or schists (pp. 244 et seq.). 
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iv. A fresh fracture shows the rock to have a foliated structure. 

The foliated rocks are for the most part easily recognisable by the prominence of 
their component minerals (p. 244). Where the minerals are so intimately mmgled as 
not to be separable by the use of the lens, the following hints may be of service : — 

tt. The rock has an unctuous feel, and is easily scratched. It may be talc-schist, 
chlorite - schist (p. 253), sericitic mica- schist (p. 255), or foliated serpentine 
(p. 253). 

j3. The rock emits an earthy smell when breathed on, is harder than those included 
in a, is fine-grained, dark grey in colour, splits with a slaty fracture, and 
contains perhaps scattered crystals of iron-pyrites or some other mineral. It 
is some argillaceous-schist or clay-slate, the varieties of which are named from 
the predominant enclosed mineral, as chiastolite - slate, andalusite- schist, 
staurolite-slate, ottrelite-schist, &c. (p. 247) ; if it has a silky lustre it may 
be a phyliite. 

y. The rock is composed of a mass of ray -like or fibrous crystals matted together. 
If the fibres are exceedingly fine, silky, and easily separable, it is probably 
asbestos ; if they are coarser, greenish to white, glassy, and hard, it is prob- 
ably an actinolite-schist (p. 252). As above stated (p. 105), many serpentines 
are seamed with veins of the fine silky fibrous chrysotile, which is easily 
scratched. 

d. The rock has a hardness of nearly 7, and splits with some difficulty along- 

micaceous folia. It is probably a quartzose variety of mica-schist, quartz- 
schist, or gneiss (pp. 248, 254, 255). 

e. I'he rock shows on its weathered surface leiiticles of quartz separated by folia 

of mica and plates or grains of felspar. It is probably a mica- schist or 
gneiss. 

V. A fresh fracture shows the rock to have a fragmental (clastic) structure. 

Where the component fragments are large enough to be seen by the naked eye or 
with a lens, there is usually little difficulty in determining the true nature and proper 
name of the rock. Two characters require to be specially considered — the component 
fragments and the cementing paste. 

1. The Fragments. — According to the shape, size, and composition of the 
fragments, different names are assigned to clastic rocks. 

a. Shape. — If the fragments are chielly rounded, the rock may be sought in the 
sand and gravel series (p. 160) ; while if they are large and angular, it may he 
classed as a breccia (p. 163). Some mineral substances do not acquire rounded 
outlines, even after long-continued attrition. Mica, for example, splits up into thin 
laminfe, which may be broken into small fiakes or spangles, but never become rounded 
granules. Other minerals, also, w'hicli have a ready cleavage, are apt to break up 
along their cleavage - planes, and thus to retain angular contours. Calc -spar is a 
familiar example of this tendency. Organic remains composed of this mineral (such as 
criiioids and echinoids) may often he noticed in a very fragmentary condition, having 
evidently been subjected to long-continued comminution. Yet angular outlines and 
fresh or little-worn cleavage-surfaces may be found among them. Many limestones 
consist largely of sub-angular organic debris. Angular inorganic detritus is character- 
istic of volcanic breccias and tuffs (p. 172). 

/3. Size. — Where the fragments are hard, rounded, or sub-angular qiiartzose grains, 
the size of a pin’s-head or less, the rock is probably some form of sandstone (p. 164). 
Where they range up to the size of a pea, it may be a pebbly sandstone, fine con- 
glomerate or grit ; where they vary from the size of a pea to that of a walnut, it is an 
ordinary gravel or conglomerate ; where they range up to the size of a man’s head or 
larger, it is a coarse shingle, conglomerate, or boulder-bed. A considerable admixture 
of sub-angular stones makes it a brecciated conglomerate or breccia ; but where the 
materials are loosely aggregated, the deposit may be scree-material (p. 160) or some 
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the material is too compact for sucli treatment, some fragments of it, placed within folds 
of paper upon a surface of steel, may be reduced to powder by a few smart blows of a 
hammer, care being taken not to grind the particles into mere dust. The X)Owder can 
be sifted through sieves of varying degrees of fineness and the separate fragments may 
be picked out with a fine brush and e.xamined with a lens. If they are dark in colour 
they may he placed on white paper; if light-coloured they are more readily observed 
upon a black ])aper. Portions of this powder may bo carefully washed and mounted 
with Canada balsam on glass, as in the way described below for microscopic slices. In 
this way the constituent minerals of many crystalline rocks may be isolated and studied 
with great facility. For purposes.of comparison specimens of the rock-forming minerals 
should be procured and treated in a similar way. A series of typical preparations of the 
powder or minute fragments of such minerals affords to the student an admirable basis 
from whicli to start in his study of the crystallographic and optical characters of the 
minerals which he will require to identify among the constituents of rocks. It is deserv- 
ing of notice that this method of investigating the composition of rocks was first put in 
practice by Cordier early in the nineteenth ceiitiiiy. He crushed wcdl-kiiown minerals to 
powder and studied the characters of their minute fragments with a microscope. Pro- 
ceeding next to rocks, lie w’as able to identify the minerals composing many of them and 
to separate them out from the surrounding matrix.^ 

Another method of isolating the several components of certain rocks is by washing 
the triturated materials in water and allowing the sediment to subside. The finer and 
lighter particles may he drawn off, while the coarser and heavier grains will sink accord- 
ing to their respective sqiecific gravities, and may then be separated and collected. This 
may be done by meaps of a wide tub(?. with a stop-cock at the bottom, or by gently 
washing the powder with \vater on an inclined surface, when, as in the analogous, treat- 
ment of vein-stones and ores in mining, the particles arrange themselves according to 
their respective gravities, the lightest being swejjt away by the ciUTcnt* 

Magnetic particles may be extracted with a magnet, the end of wdiioh is preserved 
from contact with the powder by being covered with fine tissue-paper. An electro- 
magnet will at once withdraw the particles of minerals which contain far too little iron 
to be ordinarily recognised as magnetic ; in this way the partichiS of a ferruginous 
magnesian mica may in a few' seconds he gathered out of the powder of a granite.*-^ 
Where the difference between the specific gravity of the com])onent minerals of a 
rock is slight, they may be separated by means of a solution of given density. Mr. E. 
Sonstadt proposed the use of a saturated solution of iodide of mercury in iodide of 
potassium, which has a maximum demsity of nearly 3*2.^ Rohrbach’s solution, consist- 
ing of iodide of mercury and iodide of barium, has a density of as much as 3*588.*^ 
More serviceable is the solution of borotuiigstnte of cadmium, with a density of 3*28, 
proposed by D. Klein. ° The powder of a rock being introduced into one of those liquids, 
those particles whose specific gravity exceeds tliat of the li([ind will sink to the bottom, 
while those which are lighter will float. Tliis process allows of tlie s{q)aration of the 
felspars from each other, and at once eliminates the heavy minerals such as hornblende, 
augite and black mica. By the addition of water or other li(piid, as the case may be, 

^ The work of this eiiiiiieiit pioneer will be found in the JvKni. dc /V(,y.v. Ixxxiii. (1816), 
pp. 135, 285, 352. 

Mem, Acad, des- Sci. xxxii. No. 11; Fouque and Midiel-Jjt*vy, * Miueralogie Micro- 
grapluque,’ p. 115. 

^ Cheni. Idews, xxix. (1874), p. 128, 

Neues Jahrb. 1883, p. 186. 

^ Compt. rend, xciii. (18S1), p. 318. R. Brauns introduced methyleuc iodide, whkdi 
gives a density of 3*33 and is diluted witli benzole. Alo/c.f Mir//. 1886, ii. j». 72. See also 
J. W. Retgers, op. cit. 1889, ii. p. 185. A heavy liquid, obtained l>y mi,\:ing nitrate.s of silver 
and tlialliuitt in equal proportions, is preferred by some petrt)gra pliers. 
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the specific gravity may be reduced, and different solutions of given densit>" 
employed for deternniiing and isolating rock-constituents.^ 

Professor Sollas has devised an ingenious but simple method of sepani't:: 
ascertaining the specific gravity of the mineral components of a rock.- A 
the rock to be examined, about the size of a hazel-nut, is crushed to powder in "t*' 
way, sifted, washed and dried. A diffusion column is formed by half-filling a g'l 
with one of the heavy solutions, adding water above, and allowing it to stand ^ 
hours until the column of liquid increases uniformly in density from the toj 
bottom. Little indexes are then dropped into the column, which may be fragr^ 
minerals or of chemically pure substances of known density, or portions of capillai 
tubes enclosing a little mercury, the chief point being that the density of each ' 
has been accurately ascertained. Each index will float in that portion of the 
which agrees with it in density. The column may thus be divided by a series 
indexes ; and the minerals of the rock, suspended each in the layer of its own 
have thus their respective si:>ecific gravities clearly indicated. 

Hydrofluoric acid may be used in separating the mineral constituents of rocdc^ 
rock to he studied is reduced to powder and introduced gently into a platinum 
containing the concentrated acid. During the consequent effervescence, the mi: 
cautiously stirred with a platinum spatula. Some minerals are converted into tlx 
others into fluosilieates, while some, particularly the iron-magnesia species, 
undiasolved. The thick jelly of silica and alumina is removed with water, ^3 
crystalline minerals lying at the bottom can then be dried and examined. By a.i 
the solution at different stages the different minerals may be isolated. This pr 
admirably adapted for collecting the pyroxene of pyroxenic rocks.® 

§ ii. Chemical Analysis^ 

The determination of the chemical composition of rocks by detailed analysis 
wet way, demands an acquaintance with practical chemistry which coniparatxv< 
geologists possess, and is consequently relegated to specially trained chemists, 
searches are most fruitful when they have grasped the nature of the problems ora 
these researches may throw light. Unfortunately the older analyses are markedly 
plete, and for many purposes of little value, owiiig partly to defective metho 
partly to the Avant of recognition of the importance of determining tlie preseii. 
proportions of many ingredients which, though occurring in minute quantitiej 
much importance in many theoretical questions. Among the components of roc 
separately estimated in these analyses when present in small amounts Avere 
acid, manganese, chromic oxide, strontia, baryta, lithia, phosphoric aedd, ' si.il 
acid, fluorine, and chlorine. More detailed examinations are now conducted, it.: 
modern analyses contrast favourably Avith those made less than a generation ago. • 

^ Eoiique and Miehel-Ltwy, ' Mineralogie Micrographique,’ p. 177. Thoiilet, Ji f f 
Min. France, ii. (1879), p. 17. An ingenious apparatus for isolating minerals by rii 
heavy solutions was designed by Mr, W. F. Smeetli, Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin. Soc. aT. 
p. 58. A cheap form of instrument for the same purpose is described by Mr. J. W, 
Geol. Maej. 1891, p. 67. See also S. L. Penfield, Amcr. Journ. Sci. (1895), p. 446. 

‘^Mature, xliii. (1891), p. 404; xlix. (1893), p. 211; liii. (1895), p. 199; 
Roy. Irish Acad. xxix. (1891), p. 429. 

® Fouqiie and Michel-Lcwy, ‘ Mineral. Microg.’ p. 116. 

The great pioneer work on the chemistry of rocks Avas that of G. Bischof, ‘ CIj 
G eology,’ translated for the CaA^endisli Society, 1854-59, and Supplement, Bonn, 
Another valuable work is Roth’s ‘ Allgemeine und Chemisclie Geologie, ’ Berlin, 
Some of the best modern Avork in chemical geology will be found in the Bulletins anc: 
publications of the United States Geological Survey. Further references to authori- 
this subject are given in the following pages. 

® Much credit for its share in this reform is due to the Geological Survey of the 1 
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For the adequate discussion of some theoretical questions in geology a considerable 
acquaintance with modern chemistry is necessary. Although, as a rule, detailed chemical 
analysis lies out of the sphere of a geologist’s work, yet the wider his knowledge of 
chemical laws and methods the better. He should at least he able to employ with 
accuracy the simpler processes of chemical research. 

Treatment loitli Acid. — The geologist’s accoutrements for the field should include a 
small bottle of powdered citric acid, or one with a mineral acid, and provided with a 
glass stopper prolonged downwards into a point. Dilute hydrochloric acid has been 
commonly employed; but H. C. Bolton proposed in 1S77 the use of organic acids in place 
of the usual mineral acids. Citric acid is particidarly serviceable for the purpose, and 
has the advantage over the mineral acids that it can be carried in powder, and a strong 
solution of it in water can be made in such quantity and at such time as may be required. 
A little of the powder placed with the point of a knife on a surface of limestone and 
moistened with a drop of water will give the proper reaction.^ 

"When a drop of acid gives effervescence n})on a surface of rock, the reaction is caused 
hy the liberation of bubbles of carbon dioxide, as this oxide is replaced by the more 
powerful acid. Hence effervescence is an indication of the presence of carbonates, and 
when brisk is specially characteristic of calcium-carbonate. Limestone and markedly 
calcareous rocks may thus at once be detected. By the same means, the decomposition 
of such rocks as clolerite may he traced to a considerable distance inward from the 
surface, the original lime- bearing silicate of the rock having been deeompo.sed by 
infiltrating rain-water, and partially converted into carbonate of lime. This carbonate 
being more sensitive to the acid-test than the otlior carbonates usually to l;)e met with 
among rocks, a drop of weak cold acid suflices to produce abundant effervescence even 
from a crystalline face. But the effervescence becomes much more marked if we a])ply 
the acid to the powder of the stone. For this })urpose, a scratch may bo made and then 
touched with acid, when a more or le.ss" copiou.s discharge of carbonic acid may be 
obtained, where otherwise it miglit appear so feebly as x'crhaiJS even to esc'apc observa- 
tion. Some carbonates, dolomite Tor example, arc hardly affected l)y ai.id until it is 
heated. This is done by jdacing some fragments of the .substance at the bottom of a 
test-tube, covering them with acid and ajqdying a flame. 

It is a convenient method of roiiglily estimating the purity of a limestone, to place a 
fragment of the rock in acid. Ii’ there is much impurity (clay, sand, oxide of iron, kc.), 
this will remain behind as an insoluble residue, and may then Tjc fiirldier tested chemi- 
cally, or examined with the microscox>c. In this Avay many limestones aiuong the 
crystalline schists may he dissolved in acetic acid, leaving a residue of pyi'oxenes, 
amxdiiboles, micas or other silicates. Of (;oiirse the acid, esjiecially if strong mineral 
acid is employed, may attack some of the non -calcareous constituents, so that it cannot 
be concluded that the residue absolutely represents everything imesent in the rock exeex’jt 
the carbonate of lime ; but the prox)ortion of non-ealeareous matter so dissolved by tb (3 
acid will usually be small. 

Further chemical ^moccsscs. — A thorough chemi(;al analysis of a roek or mineral is 
indispensable for the elucidation of its composition. But there arc several processes by 

States and the very able chemists of its laboratory, Mr. P. W. Clarke, Dr. W. F. Hillebrand, 
and their assistants. They published an excellent account of their analylieal methods in 
1897 {B. U. S. G. A. No. 148), which has since been enlarged into a se)mrate memoir with the 
title, “Some Principles and Methods of Roi'k Analysis,” by W. F. Jlillelmtnd (/h U. N. </. K 
No. 176, 1900, p. 114. The student who desires to undertake the detailed eliemie,al 
examination of rocks will find this an invaluable treatise for his guidaiiee. Tlui greater 
detail and accuracy of the American analyses justifies a much larger citation of them than 
lias hitherto been given. 

^ Ann. JSeio lurk AccuL Aci. i. (1S79), x'* 1* OJtcui. Ncics, xxxvi., xx.wii., xxxviii., 
xliii. 
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wliich, until that complete analysis lias been made, the geologist may add to his know- 
ledge of the chemical nature of the objects of his studyi It is commonly the case that 
minerals about which he may be doubtful are precisely those which, from their small 
size, are most difficult of separation from the rest of the rock preparatory to analytical 
processes. The mineral apatite, for example, occurs in minute hexagonal piisms, whicli 
on cross-fracture might be mistaken for ne^lieliiie, or even sometimes for quartz. If, 
however, a drop of nitric acid solution of molybdate of ammonia be ])laced upon one of 
these crystals, a yellow precipitate will appear if it be apatite. Nepheline, which is 
another hexagonal mineral likewise abundant in some rocks, gives no yellow precipitate 
with the ammonia solution ; while if a drop of hydrochloric acid be put over it, crystals 
of chloride of sodium or common salt will be obtained. These reactions can be observed 
even'with minute crystals or fragments, by placing them on a glass slide under the 
microscope aiid using an exceedingly attenuated pipette for dropping the liquid on 
the slide.^ 

Two ingenious applications of chemical processes to the determination of minute 
fragments of minerals are now in use. In one of these, devised by Boricky^- liydro- 
duosilicic acid of extreme purity is employed. This acid decomposes most silicates, and 
forms from their bases hydrofluosilicates. A particle about the size of a piii’s-head of 
the mineral to be examined is fixed by its base upon a thin layer of Canada balsam 
spread upon a slip of glass, and a drop of the acid is placed upon it. The preparation 
is then set in moist air near a saucer of water under a bell-glass for twenty-four liours, 
after wdiich it is enclosed in dry air, with chloride of calcium. In a few hours the 
hydrofluosilicates crystallise out upon the balsam and can be examined with the 
microscope. Those of potassium take the form of cubes, of sodium hexagonal 
prisms, &c. 

The second process, devised by Szabo, consists in utilising the colorations given to 
the flame of a bunsen-burner by sodium and potassium. An elongated splinter of the 
mineral to be examined is first placed in the outer or oxidising part of the flame near 
the base, and then in the reducing part further up an‘d nearer the centre. The amount 
of sodium present in the mineral is indicated by the extent to which the flame is coloured 
yellow. The x>otassiuin is similarly estimated, hut the flame is then looked at with 
cobalt glass, so as to eliminate the influence of the sodium.*' 

Mow-pipe Tests . — The chemical tests with the blow-pipe are simple, easily applied, 
and require only patience and practice to give great assistance in the determination of 
minerals. If imaequaiiited with blow-pipe analysis, the student must refer to one or 
other of the numerous text-books on the subject, some of whicli are mentioned below. ' 

^ All excellent treatise on the chemical examination of minerals under the iiiieroseope is 
that by MM. Klemeiit and Renard, ‘ Reactions microcherniqiies a cristaux et leur application 
en analyse qualitative,’ Brussels, 1886. See also H. Behrens, Ann. Ecole Polyteclinique tie 
Delft, i. 1885, p. 176 ; Nen.es Jahrb. vii. Beilage Band, p. 435 ; Zeitsch.f. Analyt. Ohemie, 
XXX. ii. p. 126-174 (1891); also liis ‘Manual of Microchei ideal Analysis,’ translated into 
English, London, 1894; and the work of MM. Michel-Levy and Lacroix (cited on next page), 
chap. viii. 

AtcMv Naturwiss. Landesdiirchforschuny von Bohmetu iii. fasc. 3, 1876 ; ‘Eleniente 
einer neiien chemi.scli-mikroskopisclien Mineral- und G-esteinsaiialyse, ’ Prag, 1877. Also 
Michel-Levy and Lacroix, p. 123. 

Szaho, ‘Ueber eine iieue Methode die Felspathe auch in Gesteinen zu hestimmeii,’ 
Buda-Pest, 1876. 

^ Tlie great work on the blow-pipe is JPlattner’s, of which an English translation has been 
published by Chatto and Windus. ElderhorstV ‘ Manual of Qualitative Blow-pipe Analysis 
and Determinative Mineralogy,’ by H. B. tod C. F, Chandler (Philadelphia: N. 8. 

Porter and Coates), is a smaller but useful volum^“pwhileat;lt less iiretending are Scheerer’s 
‘ Introduction to the Use of the Moutli Blow-pip©,*" cNE which it liiirti edition by H. F. Blandford 
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For early practice tlie following apparatus will be found sufficient - 

1. Blow-pipe. 

2. Thick-wicked candle, or a tin box filled with the material of Child’s night-lights, 
and furnished with a piece of Freyberg wick in a metallic support. 

3. Platinum-tipped forceps. 

4. k few pieces of platinum ^^ire in leiigth.s of three or four inches. 

5. A few pieces of platinum foil. 

6. Some pieces of charcoal. 

7. A number of closed and open tubes of hard glass, 

8. Three small stoppered bottles containing sodium- carbonate, borax, and micro- 
cosmic salt. 

9. Magnet. 

This list can be increased as experienc(3 is gained. The whole ap^iaratus may easily 
be packed into a box which will go into the corner of a portmanteau. 

' § iii. Chenilcal Rj/nfJiesis. 

As already remarked (p. 88), much interesting light has been thrown on the natural 
conditions in which minerals and rocks have been formed, by actual ex])erimeiits in 
which these bodies are reproduced artitieially. Since the classic experiments of Hall 
much progress has been made in this subject, notably from the researches of the late 
Professor Daubree and of Messrs. Fouque and Michcd-Lcvy, Doeltcr and Hussak, 
Morozewicz, Vogt and others. To some of the results obtained by those ol)8erver.s 
reference will be made in Book III. Part I. Sect. iv. The proces.ses of investigation have 
been grouped in three classes : — 1st, Those by the ‘ dry way,’^i.s in fii.sion and sublimation, 
sometimes simply, sometimes with the intervention of a mineralising agent sucb as borax, 
borates, fluorides, chlorides, &c ; 2nd, Those by the ‘wet way,’ where water or steam, 
at ordinary pressures and temperatures, are used as dissolvents cither by tboTus(dves or 
with the aid. of some mineralising agent ; and 3rd, Tho.se where some combination of the 
two foregoing methods is eunployed — that is, where water or steam is made to act at a 
high temperature and under great pressure.^ 

§ iv. MicraHcopic [nvedkjationr 

The value of the mierosco])e as an aid in geological research is now everywhere 
acknowledged. Some information may here l)e given as to tho methods of procedure in 
microscopical inquiry. The method of cutting thin slices of minerals wa.s doviseil hy 

wa.s published in 1875 by F. Norgate ; and ‘.Practical Blow-pipe Assaying,’ l)y G. Attwood 
(London : Sampson, Low and Co.). An admirable work of ref(u*eiice will lie found in ib’ofcRsor 
Brush’s ‘Manual of Determinative Mineralogy ’ (New York: .1. Wih^y and Son ; London: 
Triilmer), which ha.s gone through fourteen editions. F. v. Kohcll’.s ‘Tnhdn zur Bestimmiing 
der Mineralien ’ (Munich) are useful; a French edition hy Pisani was ])uhliHhed hy 
Eotlischild, Paris, 1879. A valuable summary is given in Profe.sHor ('olds ‘ Aids in 
Practical Creology,’ 3rd edit. 1898. 

^ See on this sul))ect Daubree’s great work, ‘Geologic Expdrinumtale,’ 1S79 ; Fouque and 
Michel-Levy, ‘Syntlicse des Mineraiix et des Roches,’ 1882; Stanislas Meiiider, ‘ Le.s 
Metliodes de Syntliese en Mhu'ralogie,’ 1891 ; also p. 398 cl. m/, 

- The microseoiiic investigation of rocks has given rise to a somewhat, voluminous 
literature. The following list of works may be useful to the student '.—-Zirkel, ‘ ladirhueh 
der Petrographie,’ 2nd edit. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1893-94. Rosenbusch, ‘ Mikro.skoj)ische IMiysio- 
graphic der Mineralien mid Ge.steiiie,’ 2 vols. 3rd edit. Stuttgart, 1.8ld> ; also tln^ Knglish 
translation, ‘Microscopical Phy.siography of the Rock -forming Minerals,’ hy ,). R hidings, 
3rd edit. 1893, New York and London; and his ‘ Hiilfstahellen ziir Mikio.skopischeii 
Mineralbestimmung,’ 1888; English translation by F. H. Hatch. Fompu' and Michel-Levy, 

‘ MintYalogie Micrographiqiie,’ 2 vols. Paris, 1879. MichcI-Levy and LjuToj.x, ‘ la-: Mim'niux 
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^\’iUiam Nieol of Edinbm’gh, the same ingenious meehaniciau to whom we owe the 
m-is!n of Iceland spar named after him. He applied it in the hrst ins ance to the 

■ afmn nf fossil wood.^ More than a quarter of a century elapsed before Mr. 
Sorb7^omin" to Edinburgh and seeing some of the sections of minerals prepared by 
Nieol ’and hfs friend Alexander Bryson, recognised the vast assistance which this 
method of investigating rocks might be made to yield to geology. At last he published 
his crreat paper “On the Microscopical Structure of Crystals,” in which the applications 
of the niethb were for the first time disclosed, and which may be said to have entirely 

revolutionised the study of rocks." , . . 

1 Preparation of Microscopic Slides of Rocks and Minerals.— The observer ought 
to he able to prepare his own slices, ’and in many cases will find it of advantage to do so, 
or at least personally to superintend their preparation by others. It is desirable that he 
should know at the outset that no co.stly or unwieldy set of apparatus is needful for his 
purpose. If he is resident in one place and can accoininddate a cutting macliine, such 
as a lapidary’s lathe, he will find the process of preparing rock-slices greatly facilitated.** 
The thickness of each slice must be mainly regulated by the nature of the rock, the rule 
being to make the slice as thin as can conveniently be cut, so as to save labour in 
grinding down afterwards. Perhaps the thickness of a shilling may be taken as a fair 
averager The operator, however, may still further reduce this thickness by cutting ami 
polishing a face of the specimen, cementing that on glass in the way to be immediately 
described, and then cutting as close as possible to the cemented surface. The thin slice 
thus left on the glass can then be ground down with comparative ease. 

des Roches,’ 1888; ‘Tableau des Mineraux des Roches,’ 1889. P. Rutley, ‘Study of 
Rocks,’ London, 1879; ‘Rock-forming Minerals,’ 1888. J. J. H. Teall, ‘British Petro- 
graphy,’ London, 1888. A. Harker, ‘ Petrology for Students,’ 2nd edit. Cambridge, 1897. 
Cole’s ‘Aids in Practical Geology,’ above referred to. L. Cayeux, ‘ Contribution a I’fitude 
micrographique des Terrains sedimentaires,’ Lille, 1897. Besides these and many other 
separate works, hundreds of memoirs and papers dealing with particular districts or rocks 
will be found in the various scientific journals. Transactions of Societies, Reports and 
Monographs of Geological Surveys. Some of the more important or suggestive of these 
essays will be cited in the following pages. A valuable series of photographic reproductions 
of the structure of typical rocks has been prepared by Cohen, ‘Samniliing von Microphoto- 
grafien von Mineralien xmd Gesteine, ’ Stuttgart, 1881 > chromolithographed plates 

have been published hy Berwerth, ‘ Mikroskopische Strnkturbihler der MassengeHteine, ’ 
Stuttgart, 1895 seq. 

^ Witham’s ‘Fossil Vegetables,’ small 4to, Edinlmrgh, 1881. This work, dedicated to 
Nieol, contains the first published account hy him of his invention. 

Brit Assoc, 1856, Sect. p. 78. Q. J, O. S, xiv. 1858 ; AHcr, Jimm. xvii. (1887), 
p. 113. 

A machine well adapted for both cutting and polishing was devised some years figo by 
Mr. J. B. Jordan, and may be had of Messrs. Cotton and Johnson, Gerrard Street, Soho, 
London, for £10 : IO 5 . Another slicing and polishing machine, invented by Mr. P. Cuttell, 
costs £6 : IO 5 . These machines are too unwieldy to he carried about the country by a field- 
geologist. Fuess of Berlin supplies two small and convenient hand-instruments, one for 
slicing, the other for grinding and polishing. The slicing-machine is not quite so satisfactory 
for hard rocks as one of the larger, more solid forms of appai'atiis worked by the treadle. 
But the grinding-machine is useful, and might be added to a geologist’s outfit without 
material inconvenience. If a lapidary is -svitliin reach, much of the more irksome part of the 
work may be saved hy getting him to cut off the thin slices in directions marked for him 
upon the specimens. Many lapidaries now undertake the whole labour of cutting and 
mounting microscopic slides ; and where exceedingly thin and even slices are required, it is 
better to entrust the work to one of the best of these experts, who liave mechanical appliances 
and experience such as the amateur cannot rival. 
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Excellent rock-sections, however, may be prepared, without any macliine, provided 
the operator possesses ordinary neatness of hand and patience. He must iu*ocure as thin 
chips as possible. Should the rocks be accessible to him in the field, he should select 
the freshest portions of them, and by a dexterous use of the hammer break off from a 
sharp edge a number of thin splinters or chips, out of which he can choose one or more 
for rock-slices. Tliese chips may be about an inch square. It is well to take several of 
them, as the first specimen may chance to be similed in the preparation. The geologist 
ought also always to carry off a piece of the same block from winch his chip is taken, 
that he may have a specimen of the rock for future refei’ence and comparison. Every 
such hand-specimen, as well as the chips belonging to it, ought to bo wrappicd x\]) in 
paper on the spot where it is obtained, and with it should be placed a label containing 
the name of the locality and any notes that may be thought necessary. It can liardly 
be too frequently reiterated that all such field-notes ought as far as po.SKible to be 
written down on the ground, when the actual facts are before the eye for examination. 

Having obtained his thin slices, either by having them slit witli a machine or by 
detaching with a hammer as thin splinters as possible, the operator may ])rocced to the 
preparation of them for the microscope. For this purpose the following .simple apparatus 
is all that is absolutely needful, though if a grinding-machine he added it will save 
time and labour. 

List of Apparatus requ ired in the Prcpamtlon of Thin Slices of Rocks and Minerals 
for Microscopical Ilmminaiion. 

1. A cast-iron plate J-inch thick and 9 inches squai’e. 

2. Two pieces of plate-glass, 9 inches square. 

3. A Water of Ayr stone, 6 inches long by 2^ inches broad. 

4. Coarse emery (1 lb. or so at a time). 

5. Fine or flour-emery (ditto). 

6. Putty powder (1 oz. ). 

7. Canada balsam. (There is an excellent land prepared by Ridiniington, Bradford, 
specially for microscopic preparations, and sold in shilling bottles.) 

8. A small forceps, and a common sewing-needle with its liead fixed in a cork. 

9. Some oblong piieces of common fiat window-glass ; 2 x 1 inche.s is a eonvoiiient 
size. 

10. Glasses with ground edges for mounting the slices upon, fidiey may be liad at 
any chemical-instrument maker’s in different sizes, the coinmoiiest in this country being 
3x1 inches, though this size is rather too long for convenioiit liandling on a rotating 
stage. 

11. Thin covering-glasses, square or round. These are sold by the ounce ; j oz. will 
be sufficient to begin with. 

12. A small bottle of spirits of wine. 

The first part of the process consists in rubbing down and polishing oiio side of the 
chip or slice, if this has not already been done in cutting off a slice afiixod to glass, 
as above mentioned. “We place the chip upon the wlieel of the grinding-machine, or, 
failing that, upon the iron plate, with a little coarse emery and water. If the ehi[) is 
so shaped that it can be conveniently jiressed by the finger against the jdate and kttpt 
there in regular horizontal movement, we may proceed at once to rub it down. If, 
however, we find a difficulty, from its small .size or othm’wi.se, in liolding tin*, cdiip, ono 
side of it may be fastened to the end of a bobbin or other convenient bit of w'ood by 
means of a cement formed of three parts of resin and one of beej.swax, whic-b i.s (ui.sily 
softened by heating. A little practice will show that a slow, eijuahle motion with a 
certain steady pressure is most effectual in producing the desired flatness of .surface. 
When all the roughnesses have been removed, which can he told after tlui chip has been 
dipped in water so as to remove the mud and emery, we ]dace the specimen upon tlie 
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square of plate-glass, and with hour-emery and water continue to rub it down until all 
the scratches caused by the coarse emery have been removed and a smooth polished 
surface has been produced. ^ Care should be taken to wash the chip entirely free of any 
grains of coarse emery before the polishing on glass is begun. It is desirable also to 
reserve the glass for polishing only. The emery gets finer and finer the longer it is 
used, so that by remaining on the plate it may be used many tinaes in succession. Of 
course the glass itself is w’orn down ; but by using alternately every portion of its surface 
and on botii sides, one plate may be made to last a considerable time. If after drying 
and examining it carefully, we find the surface of the chip to he polished and free from 
scratches, we may advance to the next part of the process. But it will often happen 
that the surface is still finely scratched. In this case we may place the chip upon the 
Water of Ayr stone and with a little water gently rub it to and fro. It should be held 
quite flat. The Water of Ayr stone, too, should not be allowed to got worn into a 
hollow, but should also be kept quite flat, otherwise we shall lose part of the chip.^ 
Some soft rocks, however, will not take an nnscratclied surface even with the Water of 
Ayr stone. These may be finished wdth putty powder, applied v;ith a bit of woollen rag. 

The desired flatness and polish having been secured, and all trace of scratolies and 
dirt having been completely removed, we proceed to a further stage, which consists in 
grinding down the opposite side and reducing the chip to the requisite degree of thin- 
ness. The first step is now to cement the polished surface of the chip to one of the 
pieces of common glass. A thin piece of iron (a common shovel doe.s quite well) is 
heated over a fire, or is placed between two supports over a gas-flame. On this plate 
must be laid the piece of glass to which the slice is to he affixed, together with the slice 
itself. A little Canada balsam is dropped on the centre of the glass and allowed to 
remain until it has acquired the necessary consistency. To test this condition, the X)oint 
of a knife should be inserted into the balsam, and on being removed should he rapidly 
cooled by being pressed against some cold surface. If it soon becomes hard enough to 
resist the pressure of the finger-nail, it has been sufficiently heated. (Jare, however, 
must be observed not to let it remain too long on the hot plate ; for it will then become 
brittle and start from the glass at some future stage, or at least will break away from 
the edges of the chip aud leave them exposed to the risk of being frayed off. The boat 
should be kept as moderate as possible, for if it becomes too great it may injure some 
portions of the rock. Chlorite, for example, is rendered quite opaque if the heat is so 
great as to drive off its -water. 

When the balsam is found to be ready, the chip, which has been warmed on the* 
same plate, is lifted with the forceps, and laid gently dowui upon the balsam. It is 
w'ell to let one end touch the balsam first, and then gradually to lower the other, as in 
this way the air is driven out. With the point of a needle or a knife the chip .should 
be moved about a little, so as to expel any bubbles of air and promote a firm cohesion 
between the glass and the stone. The glass is now removed with the forceps from tin* 
plate and put upon the table, and a lead weight or other small heavy object is placed 
upon the chip, so as to keep it pressed down until the balsam has cooled and hardened. 
If the operation has been successful, the slide ought to be ready for further treatment as 
soon as the balsam has become cold. If, however, the balsam is still .soft, the glass must 
be again placed on the plate and gently heated, until, on cooling, the balsam fulfils the 
condition of resisting the pressure of the finger-nail. 

1 Exceedingly impalpable emery powder may be obtained by stirring .some of the fille^t 
emery in water, and after the coarse particles have subsided, pouring oft' the licpiid aud 
allowing the fine suspended dust gradually to subside. Filtered and dried, the re.sidue can 
be kept for the more delicate parts of the polishing. 

^ A piece of wire - gauze placed over the flame, with an interval of an inch or more 
between it and the overlying thin iron plate, by diffusing the heat prevents the balsam from 
being unequally heated. 
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Having now produced a firm nnioii of the chip and the glass, we proceed to rub down 
the remaining side of the stone with coarse emery on the iron plate asH)efore. If the 
glass cannot be held in the hand or moved by the simple pressure of the fingers, which 
usually suffices, it may be fastened to the end of the bobbin with the cement as before. 
When the chip has been reduced until it is tolerably thin — until, for example, light 
appears through it when held between the eye and the window, — we may, as before, w'ash 
it clear of the coarse emery and contiiine the reduction of it on the glass plate with fine 
emery. Crystalline rocks, such as granite, gneiss, diorite, dolerite, and modern lavas, 
can be thus reduced to the required' thinness on the glass plate. Softer rocks may 
require gentle treatment with the Water of Ayr stone. . 

The last parts of the process are the most delicate of all. We desire , to make the 
section as thin as possible, and for tliat purpose continue rubbing until after one final 
attempt we may perhap.s find to our dismay that great part of the slice lias disappeared. 
The utmost caution should be used. The slide should be kept as fiat as possible, and 
looked at frequently, that the first indications of disruption may he detected. The 
thinness desirable or attainable depends in great measure upon the nature of the rock. 
Transparent minerals need not be so much reduced as more opaque ones. Some 
minerals, indeed, remain absolutely opaque to the last, like pyrite, magnetite, and ilmenite. 

The slide is now ready for the microscope. It ought always to] be examined with 
that instrument at this stage. Wo can thus see whether it is thin enough, and if any 
chemical tests are required they can readily be applied to the exposed surface of the 
slice. If the rock has proved to he very brittle, and we have only succeeded in procur- 
ing a thin .slice after much labour and several failures, nothing further should be done 
with the preparation, unless to cover it with glass, as will be immediately explained, 
which not only protects it, hut adds to its transparency. But where the slice is not so 
fragile, and Avill bear removal from its original rough .scratched piece of glass, it should 
be transferred to one of the glass-slides (No. 10). For this purpose, the preparation i.s 
once more placed on the warm iron plate, and close alongside of it is put one of the 
pieces of glass which has been carefully cleaned, and on the middle of which a little 
Canada balsam has been dropped. The heat gradually loo.sens the cohesion of the slice, 
which is then very gently pushed with the needle or knife along to the contiguous 
clean .slip of glas.s. Considerable practice is needed in this part of the work, as the 
slice, being so thin, i.s apt to go to pieces in being transferred. A gentle inclination of 
the warm plate, so that a tendency may be given to the slice to slip downwards of itself 
on to the clean glass, may be advantageously given. We must never atteTn])t to lift 
the slice. All shifting of its po.sition .should be performed with the point of the needle 
oi\ other sharp instrument. If it goes to pieces we may yet be able to pilot the frag- 
ments to their resting-place on the balsam of the new glass, and the re.sultiug slide may 
be sufficient for the required purpose. 

When the slice has been safely conducted to the centre of the glass slip, we put a 
little Canada balsam over it, and warm it as before. Then taking one of the thin cover- 
glasses with the forceps, w'c allow it gradually to rest upon the slice by letting clown . 
first one side, and then by degrees the whole. A few gentle circular movements of the 
cover-glass with the ])oint of the needle or forceps may be needed to ensure tlie total 
disappearance of air-bubbles. When these do not appear, and when, as before, we fimk 
that the balsam has accpiired the proper degree of consistence, the slide containing the 
slice is removed, and placed on the table with a small lead weight above it in the same 
way as already described. On 1)ecoming (piite cold and hard, the superabundant balsam 
round the edge of the cover-gla.ss may be scraped off wdtli a knife, and any wliicb still 
adheres to the glass may be removed with a little spirits of wine. Small labels sliould 
be kept ready for affixing to the .slides to mark localities and reference number.s.^ Thus 
labelled,’ the slide may be put away for future study and conqiarison. 


^ Where a number of .slide.s are being prepared at once, it is convenient to distiiigiii.sh 
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The whole process seems perhaps a little tedious. But in reality much of it is so 
mechanical, that after the mode of manipulation has been learnt by a little experience, 
the rubbing-do w]i may be done while the operator is reading. Thus in the^ evening, 
when enjoying -a pleasant book after his day in the field, he inay at the same time, aftei 
some practice, rub down his rock-chips, and thus get over the drudgery of the operation 
almost unconsciously. 

Boxes, with grooved sides or with flat trays for carrying microscopic slides, are sold 
in different sizes. Such boxes are most convenient for a travelling ecpiiijage, as they go 
into small space, and with the help of a little (fotton-wool tliey hold the glass slides 
firmly without risk of breakage. For a final resting-place, a case with shallow trays or 
drawers in which the slides can lie flat is most convenient. 

2. The Microscope. — Unless the observer proposes to enter into great detail in the 
investigation of the minuter parts of rock-structure, he does not require a large and 
expensive instrument. For most geological purposes, objectives of 2, 1, and J inch 
focal length are saflicieut. But it is desirable also for special work, such as the 
investigation of crystallites and inclusions of minerals, to have an objective capable of 
magnifying up to 200 or 300 diameters. An instrument with fairly good lenses of 
low powers, according to the arrangement of object-glasses and eye-})iecea, may be bad 
of some London makers for £5. But for some of the most important parts of tlio 
microscopical study of rocks, a rotating stage is requisite, the presence of which 
necessarily adds to the cost of the instrument. One of the best microscopes specially 
adapted for petrographical research is that devised by Mr. A. Dick, and manufactured 
by Swift and Son, of 81 Tottenham Court Koad, London, price £18 without objectives.^ 
Another instrument for petrographical work is constructed by the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, New York.- 

Among the indispensable adjuncts are two Nicol-prisms, one (polariser) to ]>e fitted 
below the stage, the other (analyser) most advantageously })laoed over the eye-piece. A 
<]uartz-wedge is useful in examination with polarised light. A nose-piece for two 
objectives, screwed to the foot of the tube, saves time and trouble by enabling the 
observer at once to pass from a low to a high power. The numerous i)ieces of apparatus 
necessary for physiological work are not needed in tlie examination of rocks and 
minerals. 

3. Methods of Examination. — A few hints may be here given for the guidance of 
the student in making his own microscopic observations, hut he must consult some of 
the special treatises mentioned on p. 119, for full details. 

Eeflected Light. — It is not infrequently desirable to observe witli the microscope the 
characters of a rock as an opaque object. This cannot usually be done with a broken 
fragment of the stone, except of course with very low powers. Hence one of the most 
useful preliminary examinations of a prepared slice is to place it in the field, and, 
throwing the mirror out of gear, to converge as strong a light upon it as can bo had, 
short of bright direct sunliglit. The observer can then see some way into the rock and 
observe the relative thicknesses and forms of its constituents. The advantage of tliis 
method is particularly noticeable in the case of opaque minerals. The suljdiides and 
iron-oxides so abundant in rocks apq)ear as densely black objects with transmitted light, 
g-nd show only their external form. But by throwing a strong light upon their surface, 
we may often discover not only their distinctive colours, hut their characteristic internal 
structure. Titaniferous iron is an admirable example of the advantage of this method. 
Seen with transmitted light, that mineral appears in black, structureless grains or 


them by engraving their numbers with a glazier’s diamond on the glass. They are thus not 
liable to be confounded. 

^ Mineral. Mag. vol. viii. p. 160. A full description of the instrument by Hr. Dick is 
sold by Messrs. Swift and Son. 

- G. H. Williams, Ainet'. Journ. Sci. xxxv. (1888), p. 114. 
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opaque patches, though frequently bounded by definite lines and angles. But with 
reflected light, the cleavage and lines of growth of the mineral can then often be clearly 
seen, and what seemed to be uniform black patches are found in many case.s to enclose 
bright brassy kernels of pyrite. Magnetite also presents a characteristic blne-lilack 
colour, which distinguishes it from the other iron ores. 

Transmitted LigTit — It is, of course, with the light allowed to pass through prepared 
slices that most of the microscopic examination of minerals and rocks is performed. A 
little experience will show the learner that, in viewing objects in this way, be may 
obtain somewhat diflerent results from two slices of the same rock according to their 
relative thinness. In the thicker one, a certain mineral or rock, obsidian for exaniplc, 
will appear perhaps brown or almost black, while in the other what is evidently the 
same substance may be pale yellow', green, brown, or almost colourless. Triclinie 
felspars seen in polarised light give only a i)ale milky light when extremely thin, but 
present bright chromatic hands when somewhat thicker. 

Polarised Light. — By' means of polarised light, an exceedingly delicate mctliod of 
investigation is made available. We use both the Nicol- prisms. If the object be .singly- 
refracting, such as a piece of glass, or an amorphous body, or a crystal belonging to 
some substance which crystallises iii the isometric or cubic system (or if it be a tetragonal, 
hexagonal or rhombohedral crystal, cut perpendicular to its principal axis), the light 
will reach our eye a[)parently unaffected by the intervention of the object. The Jiedd 
will remain dark when the axes of the two prisms are at right angles (crossed Nicols), iu 
the same way as if no intervening object were there. Such bodies are isotropic.^ In 
all other cases, the substance is doubly-refracting and modifies the polariscul beam 
of light. On rotating one of the prisms, we perceive bands or flashes of colour, and 
numerous lines appear whicli before were invisible. The held no longer remains dark 
when the two Nicol-prisnis are crossed. Such a substance is anisotro'plc. 

It is evident, therefore, that we may readily tell by this means whether or not a 
rock contains any glassy constituent. If it does, then that portion of its mass will 
become dark when the prisms are cro.sse(l, while the crystalline parts which, iu the vast 
majority of case.s, do not belong to the cubic system, will remain couspittuoiis by tlieir 
brightness. A thin pilate of (|uartz makes this sejiaration of the glassy and crystalline 
parts of a rock even more satisfactory. It is placed between the Kicol-prisms, which 
may be so adjusted with reference to it that the field of the microscope appears uniformly 
violet. The glassy portion of any rock, being singly-refracting or isotropic, placed on 
the stage will allow the violet light to pass through unchanged, but the crystalliin; 
portions, being doubly-refracting or anisotropic, will alter the violet light into otlicr 
prismatic colours. The object should be rotated in the field, and the eye should be kept 
steadily fixed upon one portion of the slide at a time, so that any change may be observed. 
This is an extremely delicate test for the presence of glassy and crystalline constituents. 

Ill searching for the crystallographic system to which a mineral iu a microscopic 
slide should be referred, attention is given to the directions in wiiich the mineral placed 
between crossed Nicols appears dark, or to what are called the directions of its extinc- 
tion. It is extinguislied (that is, the normal darkness of the field between the cro.s.sod 
Nicols is restored) when two of its axe.s of elasticity for vibrations of light (coincide with 
the principal sections of tlie two prisms. During a complete rotation of the slide in the 
field of the microscope the mineral becomes dark in four positions 90" apart, eacdi ol' 
which marks that coincidence. When, on the other hand, the prisms are placed paralhd 
to each other, the coincidence of their principal sections with the axes of elasticitj' in 
the mineral allows the maximum of light to pas.s through, whieli likewi.se occurs four 

^ But the efiect of pressure-.straiii may give w^eak colour-tints iu gla.s.ses and in cubic 
cry.stal.s. Professor Joly has devi.sed an inii)roved method of identifying cry. stals in rock- 
sectioiis by the use of l>irefriiigence, /S'a. J^roc. Jiu/f. Ihihlin Nor. ix. Part iv. No. 87 (1901). 
See also the work of MM. Miclied-Lcvy and Lacroix, cited on p. 119. 
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times ill a complete rotation of the mineral. The different crystallographic systems are 
distinguishable by the relation between their crystallographic axes and their axes ot 
elasticity By noting this relation in the case of any given mineral (and there are 
usually sections enough of each mineral in the same rock -si ice to furnish the required 
datl) its crystalline system may be fixed. But in many cases it has been found possible 
to establish characteristic distinctions for individual mineral species, by noting the 
angle between the direction of their extinction and certain principal faces. 

^Tlie determination of whether the component grains of a rock belong to uniaxial or 
biaxial doubly-refracting minerals is a point of much importance, which is effected liy 
means of an achromatic condenser inserted in the aperture of the stage below the slide 
and suitably adjusted so as to converge the rays of light within the grain or crystal. The 
Xicols having been crossed, the eye-piece is removed, and the eye when held a little 
distance from the open end of the tube will perceive adark bar, ring, or cross move across 
the field as the stage is rotated, if the mineral examined has been cut at a favourable 
angle. Bv the form and behaviour of these indications the uniaxial or biaxial character 
is made evident. 

Fleochroisra {Dichroisiii).— Some minerals show a change of colour when a Nicol- 
prism is rotated below them ; hornblende, for example, exhibiting a gradation from deei> 
broA\ii to dark yellow. A mineral presenting this change is said to be pleocliroic 
(polycliroic, dicbroic, tricliroie).- To ascertain the pleochroisin of any mineral we 
remove the upper polarising prism (analyser) and leave only the lower (polariser). If 
as we rotate the latter, no change of tint can be observed, there is no pleocliroic mineral 
present, or at least none which shows pleocliroisni at the angle at which it has been 
bisected in the slice. But in a slice of any crystalline rock, crystals may usually lie 
observed which offer a change of hue as the prism goes round. These are exampiles of 
pleochroism. This behaviour may be used to detect the mineral constituents of rocks. 
Thus the two minerals hornblende and augite, which in so many respects resemble each 
other, cannot always be distinguished by cleavage angles, in microscopic slices. But as 
Tschermak pointed out, augite remains passive, or nearly so, as the lower prism is rotated : 
it is not pleocliroic, or only very feebly so ; while hornblende, on the other hand, 
especially in its darker varieties, is usually strongly pleocliroic. It is to be observed, 
however, that the same mineral is not always equally ideochroic, and that the absence 
of this property is therefore less reliable as a negative test, than its presence is as a 
positive test. 

It would be beyond the scope of this volume to enter into the complicated details of 
the microscopic structure of minerals and rocks. This information must be sought in 
some of the works specially devoted to it, a few of which are cited at p. 119. 

In his examination of rocks with the microscope, the student may find an advantage 
in propounding to himself the following questions, and referring to the pages here 
cited. 

1st, Is the rock entirely crystalline (pp. 127, 188, 195), consisting solely of crystals of 
different minerals interlaced ; and if so, what are these minerals ? 2nd, Is there any trace 
of a glassy ground-mass or base (pp. 131, 147) ? Should this be detected, the rock is 
certainly of volcanic origin (pp. 213, 227, 235). 3rd, Can any evidence be found of tlie de- 
vitrification of wbat may have been at one time the glassy basis of the wliole rock ? This 
devitrification might be shown by the appearance of numerous microscopic hairs, rods, 
bundles of feather-like irregular or granular aggregations (p. 148). 4th, In what order 
did the minerals crystallise ? This may often be made out with a microscope, as, for 
instance, where one mineral is enclosed within another (p. 146).^ 5th, What is the 
nature of any alteration which the rock may have undergone ? In a vast number of 

^ It is possible, however, that a crystal enclosed within another may sometimes have 
crystallised there out of a portion of the surrounding magma of the rock which has been 
enclosed within the larger crystal {posiea, p. 146). 
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cases t]ie slices sliow abiiiidaiit evidence of sucli alteration : felspar })assiiig into 
granular kaolin, augite cliaiigiiig into yirklite, olivine into serpentine, while secondary 
caleite, epidote, (piartz, and zeolites run in minute veins or till up interstices of the 
rock (pp. 452-459). 6tli, Is the rock a fragmental one ; and if so, what is the nature of 
its component grains (p. 160 et seq,) ? Is any trace of organic remains to he detected ? 

Sect, iv.— General Outward or Megascopic (Macroscopic) Characters of Eocks.^ 

^1. Structure.- — The different kinds of rock-structures distinguishable 
by the unaided eye are denoted either by ordinary descriptive adjectives, 
or by terms derived from rocks in which the special structures are 
characteristically developed, such as granitoid, brecciated, shaly. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the external character of a rock 
does not always supply us with its true internal structure, which may be 
gained only by microscopic examination. This is of course more especi- 
ally true of the close-grained kinds, where to the naked eye no definite 
structure is discernible. Some of the definitions originally founded on 
external appearance have been considerably modified 1)y microscopic 
investigation. Many compact rocks, for instance, have been proved to 
be wholly crystalline. 

The same rock-mass may show very different structures and textures 
in different parts of its extent. This is true alike of sedimentary and 
igneous materials. In the several portions of one continuous mass of 
erupted rock, variations in the rate of cooling, in temperature, and other 
circumstances have combined to produce sometimes the most extra- 
ordinary textural and even structural, as well as chemical and miiiera- 
.logical contrasts.'^ Hence the student must be on his guard against 
concluding that two portions of rock strikingly unlike each other in 
outward aj)pearance cannot be portions of one original continuous mass. 

J Crystalline (Pharierocrystalline), consisting wholly or chieffy of 
crystalline particles or crystals. If the whole of the su])stanco of the 
original rock has assumed crystalline forms, whether or not these forms 
are bounded by crystalline faces, the structure is known as Jwlocrydallinc. 
The term porphyriticGiohcrydidliue has been applied by Jiosenbusch to 
rocks having a finely crystalline base in which porphyritic crystals arc 

^ The meanings of terms are generally more or le.ss fully explained in petrographical 
text-hooks. Special treatises on thi.s subject, however, have been prepared. Hee, for e-xainple, 
the “Lexiqne Pctrographiqne, ” prex)ared by Professor Loewinsoii -Lessing iim\ })ul)li.shed 
in the (Jo'iitpt rend, of tlie 8th Ses.siou of the International Geologicnil Congres.s, Paris 
•1901. 

- Ill the 3rd edition of Jukes’ ‘Student’s Manual of Geology ’ (1871 ), p. 93, it was jiro- 
posed to reserve the term “Structure” for large features, such as characterise rode -blocks, 
and to use the term “ Texture ” for the minuter characters, such a.s can l>e Judged of in hand 
specimens. M. De Lapparent makes a similar distinction (‘Traite,’ p. 619, n/dn). Bui llu^ 
jjractice of using the word structure as it is employed above in the text, has recidvtid such a 
support from the petrogi*apher.s of Germany, that though I still think it would bi* jirdcr- 
able to distinguish lietween text are and Htrv,ctur<\ I have adopted wliat Ims imw the sanction 
•of common usage. 

‘‘ See posted, p. 710 et seq. ; O. F. Becker, Anier. Jnvrn. Eel. x.xxiii. (1887), p. 50. 
J. li. L. Vogt, Geol. B'oren. Forlumd., Stockholm, xiii. (1891). 
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imbedded Cryskilline-gmmilar denotes a base or ground-mass of this 
kind in which the whole of the ingredients have crystallised mostly in 
allotriomorphic forms, with no glassy base between them. Where the 
individual constituents are of large size, the structure is coarse^rysUUlvne 
(gramticl as in many granites. When the particles are readily visible 
to the naked eye, and are tolerably uniform in size, as in marble, many 
o-ranites and dolomites, the rock is said to be granular crystalliiie. Suc- 
cessive stages in the diminution of the size of the particles may be traced 
until these are no longer recognisable with the naked eye, and the 
structure must then be resolved with the microscope (faie-cri/stalline, wicrfh 
crystalline, cryi^tocrystallim). Fine-grained rocks may also be called corapad, 
though this term is likewise applicable to the more close-grained varieties 
of the fragmental series. The microscopic characters of such rocks should 
always be ascertained v/here possible.^ 

Many crystalline rocks consist entirely or mainly of a magma or paste, 
the true nature of which it may be impossible, except from analogy, 
to determine megascopically. Such a ground-mass may be entirely 
composed of minute crystals, or partly of glass and partly of minerals 
that have crystallised out of the glass, or wholly of various crystallitic 
products of devitrification with or without (p. 129) phenocrysts of earlier 
consolidation. Its intimate structure can only be ascertained with the 
microscope. But its existence is often strikingly manifest even to the 
unassisted eye, for in what are termed “ porphyries ” it forms a lai'ge 
part of their mass. The term ground-mass'^ is employed to denote 
this megascopic matrix. (See pp. 141-156.) 

Lithoid, compact and stony in aspect, in opposition to viti*eous ; 
with no distinct crystalline structure. The term is especially applied to 
the devitrified condition of once glassy rocks, such as obsidians, which 
have assumed the character of perlites or rhyolites. 

Granitic (Granitoid), thoroughly crystalline-granular, consisting of 
crystals or crystalline grains approximately uniform in size, as in granite. 
This structure is characteristic of many eruptive rocks. Though usually 
distinctly recognisable by the naked eye (“ macromerite ’’ of Vogelsang-), 
it sometimes becomes very fine micromerite ”), and may be only 
recognisable with the microscope as thoroughly crystalline (microgranitic) ; 
at other times it passes into a porphyritic or porphyroid character b}^ the 
appearance of large crystals dispersed through a general ground-mass. 

Pegmatitic (Pegmatoid, Graphic, Granophyric), exhibiting the 
peculiar arrangement of crystalline constituents seen in pegmatite oi' 
graphic granite (p. 206), where the quartz and felspar have crystallised 
simultaneously, so as to be enclosed within each other. This structure 
may he seen on a large scale in many massive veins of pegmatite ; where 
it takes an exceedingly minute form it is known as micropeg matitic 

^ Outlie crystallisation of igneous rocks see J. P. Iddiugs, luai. Phil. Washhigta'it, xl 
(1889) p. 71. 

^ Z. 1). G. G. xxLV. p. 534. 

This structure is grouped by Zirkel with a number of others (spherulitic, oolitic, &c . ) as an 
implication structure,” ‘ Lehrbuch,’ i. p. 469. 
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(Eig. 4). Siioh microscopic intergrowtli of quartz and felspar is char- 


acteristic of largo masses of eruptive 
rock (micropegmatite, granopbyre).^ 

Aphanitic, a name given to the 
very dose texture exhibited hy some 
igneous rocks (diabases, diorites) 
where the component ingredients 
cannot be determined except with 
the microscope. 

Porphyritic, coinposecl of a 
compact or finely crystalline ground- 
mass, through which larger crystals 
of earlier consolidation, known as 
j)henocrysts, often of felspar, are dis- 
persed (Fig. 5).- This and the 
granitic structure are the two great 
structure-types of the eruptive rocks. 
By far the largest number of these 
rocks belong to the porphyritic 
thrown innch light on the nature ' 



Pix. -1.— Micro pt'guuitiUc Sir ik • turf'. Graiiuphyr*', 
Mull. 

type. Microscopic research has 
>f the ground-mass of porphyritic 



Ki},'. PoriUiyritic Structiirr*. (Nat. .siz(<.) 

rocks. Vogelsang proposed to classify these rocks in three divisions: ■' 
1st, G9u/ujj)hijre, where the ground-mass is a microscopic crystalline 

^ The late U. li. Williams propo.^ed tlVat theterm.s “poikilitie and rnicropoiki liti c 
bti employed for rack -structures, wlietlier primary or .secondary, conditioned by comparatively 
large iiKlividual.s of one inineral enveloping smaller iiidivirluals of other minerals, wbieli 
liave no regular arrangement in re.spect to one another or to their lio.st.” The Htructiire in 
question is, iu a cettaui seu.se, intermediate hetween grauiilar or microgranitie and graphic or 
micropegrriatitie. 

- Tddiiig.s, BitU, Phi/, .sW. Wanhinyiioit, ii. (1S89), p. 73; Wliitiiuiu Cross, Ann. 
Hep, r.S.fl, (1892-93), p. 232; Pir.s.sou, Jour. Bci vii. (1899), ]>. 2/2. The 

various signification, s attached to the term Poqdiyritic are well (Iisciisse<l by Zirkel in his 
* telirlnich,’ i. p. 465 d neti. 

^ ‘Vogelsang, hw, cif. (jonipare the (']a,s.sitieatio]i by FoiU|U<' ami Vliehel -Levy, p. 196. 
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mixture of the component minerals with absence or sparing develop- 
ment of an imperfectly individualised magma (see p. 1 d 1); ind, 
Felmhure having usually an imperfectly individualised or telsitic 
magma for the ground-mass (pp. 149, 152) ; 3rd, Vitrophyre, where 
the ground-mass is a glassy magma (pp. 147, 153). The second sub- 
division embraces most of the porphyries, and a very large number ot 
eruptive rocks of all ages.^ The name Porphyroid has been applied to 
such widely different rocks that it is not now much in use. By Los.sen 
it was given to certain schistose, fibrous and porphyritic rocks belonging 
to the acid series of the crystalline schists, intermediate between hiille- 
flinta and gneiss.^ It has also been applied to metamorphosed sediment- 
ary rocks, to coarse gneisses and gi-anites, and to tuffs showing a 
porphyritic structure. 

Segregated. — In granite and other crystalline massive rocks, vein- 
like portions, coarser (or finer) in texture than the rest of the inass, may 
he observed. These belong to the last phase of consolidation, when 
segregations from the original molten or viscous magma took placci 
along certain lines or round particular centres, where the individual 
minerals crystallised out from the general mass. They have been 
sometimes termed ‘"segregation,” or “exudation” veins. They are to 
he distinguished from the veins, usually of finer and more acid material, 
which ramify through a mass of igneous rock and probably represent 
portions of the original molten magma which remained still liquid and 
were injected into rents of the already consolidated parts. (See “ ( Con- 


temporaneous Veins,” p. 741.) 

Granular, — This term has been somewhat loosely applied to any 
rocks composed of approximately equal grains, these grains being 
sometimes clastic fragments, as in greywacke and sandstone, sometimes 
crystalline particles, as in granite and marble. A§ applied to igneous 
rocks it is now used either by itself or with the prefix cry.^taUine, to 
denote the holocrystalline character of such rocks as granite (see above, 
p. 128). The granular texture may become so fine as to pass insensibly 
into compact.^ The peculiar granular structure found so abundantly 
among metamorphic rocks which have been intensely crushed, and in 
which there seems to have been a process of re-crystallisation among 
the powdered particles, has been termed gran uli tic (p. 258). This 
word, however, is liable to the objection that, while in England and in 
Germany it is applied to rocks bearing that structure, in France it is 
used for a holocrystalline granite.'^ 


^ According to Eoseiibusch the porphyritic massive rocks are those in wliich, during 
the different stages of their production, the same minerals have been formed more than 
once. N'eues Jalirh. 1882 (ii.), p. 14. 

“ Z. D. G. G. xxL (1869), p. 329. ^eeposteaj p. 254. 

^ As applied to rnassive (eruptive) rocks, Rosenhusch would restrict the term granular 
to those in which each individual constituent separated out during hut one definite stage of 
the process of rock-building. Loc. cit. On the use of this term, see Whitman Cross, I 4 U 1 
Ami. Rep, U. S. G. S. (1892-93), p. 232. 

^ Michel-L6vy, Ann, des MineSj viii. (1875), p. 387 ; ‘Structure et Classification des 
Roches eruptives,’ 1889, p. l4 ; postea, pp. 196, 205. 
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Yitreous or glassy, having a structure like that of artificial glass, 
as in obsidian. Among crystalline eruptive rocks there is often present a 
variable amount of an amorphous ground-mass, which may increase until 
it forms the main part of the substance. The nature of this amorphous 
portion is described at pp. 147, 153, Its original condition has been that 
of a volcanic, glass, now more or less de vitrified. Most vitreous rocks pre- 
sent, even to the naked eye, dispersed grains, ciystals, or other enclosures. 
Under the microscope, they are found to be often crowded with minute 
crystals and imperfect or incipient crystalline forms (p. 148). Itesinous 
is the term applied to vitreous rocks having the lustre of pitchstone, and 
to others which are still less vitreous. Devitrification is the conversion 
of the vitreous into a crystalline or lithoid structure (pp. 148, 154). 

Streaked, arranged in streaky inconstant lines either parallel or con- 
vergent, and often undulating (Fluctuationstructin^). This structure, 
conspicuously shown l)y the lines of flow in vitreous rocks (flow-structure, 
fluxion-structure, fluidal structure), is less marked where the materials 
have assumed definite crystalline forms. It can be seen on a minute 
scale, however, in many crystalline masses when examined with the 
mi^oscope (p. 153).^ 

^ Banded, arranged in parallel bands (schlieren), distinguished from each 
other by colour, texture, structure or composition ; characteristic of many 
gneisses, of some large masses of gahbro where the rock ap|)ears to have 
come from a heterogeneous magma, and of jaspers, flints, hiilleflintas and 
other flinty rocks. This term may often be applied to the flow-structure of 
igneous rocks referred to in the previous paragraph, likewise^ to the segre- 
gation veins of eruptive bosses and sheets, and to the parallel arrangement 
of materials produced in rocks, which, under intense mechanical pressure, 
have been crushed and sheared. With the naked eye it is often hardly 
possible to distinguish between the banded structure of devitrifiod igneoUvS 
rocks and that resulting from the mechanical deformation hero referred to. 

Taxi tic — a name proposed by Professor Loo winson-ljossing to donotc 
an arrangement in volcanic rocks in the crystallisation of which two products 
have arisen distinct from each other in structure, colour, or composition. 
These rocks are thus in appearance clastic, but are really of primitive 
origin. When the different portions of the taxitc are disposed in alternate 
bands, they are called Eidaxiks; when they occur in angular fragments 
dispersed in the matrix without definite order like a Imeccia, they form 
Afaxife^, It is a kind of liquation in filamentous bands. As synonymous 
terms the author of the name cites “ Spaltungsbreccia/' ‘‘Tufllava,” 
“ Piperno,” Triimmerporphyre,^’ 

Spherulitic, composed of incipient crystallisations of minerals which 
diverge from one or more points and terminate outwardly at nearly the 
same distance from the centre, so as to produce globules, sphorullw, or 
larger accretions of usually globular forms, which arc marked hy th (5 

1 On this structure nee E. Weiss, ‘BeitrUgc mr Kenntiiiss tier FL>l(Isi)athi)il(luii| 4 ,’ Haarlem, 
1866, p. 143 ; Vogelsang, ‘ Philosophic der Geologic,' 1867, p. 138 ; Zirkcl, X. />. (/. (L 1867, 
p. 742. 

2 Bull. Soc. BelgAUid.v. p.l04 ; (Jomjd. rend. luternat. Geol. OongresH, Paris, liK)0, j), 1280* 
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internal radiation of divergent fibres or rods from the central starting- 
mcTs 6 16). Sometimes the centre is a phenociyst, in other cases no 
point detected. The 

structure occurs in vitreous rocks and 
forms an important stage in the devitri- 
fication of obsidian, pitchstone, &c. The 
crystallisation appears to be largely due 
to the intergrowth of quartz and felspar 
in a minute micropegmatitic aggregate. 
Sometimes the spherules are hollow, hut 
show the fibrous divergent structure in 
their outer shells. Spherulites exist of 
all sizes, from microscopic proportions up 
to masses ten feet in diameter. Where 
the fibres, instead of radiating from a 
Fig. 6.- spheruiitic structure. (MaguUied.) centre, diverge from a line such as a 

crack, the structure has been termed by Zirkel axiolitic.'^ 

The term lithophyse has been applied by T. von Eichthofen to large 




Fig. 7.— Orbicular Structure. Napoleonite, Corsica. (Nat. size.) 

bladder-like spherulites wherein interspaces lined with crystals occur 

^ Vogelsang was the fir.st to make a microscopic study of spherulites. He dtstiiiguished 
among them cumulites, globospherites, granospherites, belonospherites and felnospherites, 
Archiv Merland. vii. 1872 ; ‘Die Krystalliten, ’ 1875. See also Delesse, Mtfm. Soc, (UoL 
Frmice, iv. (1852); B. S. G. F. ix. (1852), p. 431 ; Whitman Cross, PIiU. Soc. XVasldngton, xi. 
p. 411 (1891) ; J. P. Iddings, op. cit. p. 445, and 7th Ann. Rep. XJ. S. Ueul. Surv. (1888), p. 
254. Quartz assumes in some rocks {e.g. banded eurites) a finely globular structure whicli 
was developed before the cessation of the motion that produced flow-structure, and which, 
according to M. Michel-Levy, may he regarded as connecting the colloid and crystallised 
conditions of silica. BvZl. Soc. O6ol. France (3), v. (1877), p. 257. Also QomjpL rend. xciv. 
(1882), p. 464. The formation of spherulites is further referred to at p. 153, and also in Book 
IV, Part VII, 
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between the successive concentric internal layers.^ Many ancient rhyo- 
lites present an aggregate of nodular bodies (Pyromeride) due originally 
to devitrification and subsequently more or less altered, especially by the 
deposition of silica within them. 

Orbicular structure is one in which the component minerals of a 
rock have crystallised in such a way as to form spheroidal aggregations, 
sometimes with an internal radial or concentric grouping. It is typically 
seen in the corsite, napoleonite, or ball-diorite (Kugel-diorit, orbicular 
diorite, p. 224) of Corsica (Fig. 7), but occurs in other rocks, sometimes 
even in granite.*^ 

Per li tic (Figs. 8 and 19), having the structure of the rock formerly 
termed perlite, wherein between minute 
rectilinear fissures the substance of the 
mass has assumed, during the contrac- 
tion resulting from cooling, a finely 
globular character, not unlike the 
spheroidal structure seen in weathered 
basalt, which is also a phenomenon of 
contraction during the cooling and con- 
solidation of an igneous rock.^ 

Horny, flinty, having a compact, 
homogeneous, dull texture, like that of 
horn or flint, as in chalcedony, jasper, 
flint, and many hiilleflintas and felsites. 

Cavernous (porous), containing ^w>eriitic struct um. (MugnUUKi.) 

irregular cavities due, in most cases, to the aT)straction of some of the 
minerals ; but occasionally, as in some limestones (sinters), dolomites 
and lavas, forming part of the original structure of the rock. 

Cellular. — Many lavas, ancient and modern, have l)een saturated 
with steam at the time of their eruption, and in consequence of the 
segregation and expansion of this imprisoned vapour, liavc had splierical 
cavities developed in their mass. When tliis cellular str-ucture is marked 
by comparatively few and small holes, it may be called vesicular; where 
the rock consists partly of a roughly cellular, and partly of a more 
compact substance intermingled, as in tbe slag of an iron furnace, it is 
said to be slaggy; portion.s where the cells occupy about as much space 
as the solid part, and vary much in size and shape, are called scoriacoous, 
this being the character of the rough clinker-like scoriae of recent lava- 
streams ; when the cells are so much more numerous than the solid pai-t, 
that the stone would originally have almost or quite floated on water*' 

^ Jahrh. K. K. GeoL Reichsansi. 1860, p. 180. Se'j Iddiiigs, 7th An/i. Rq>. XT. S. OeoL 
SuTV. (1885-86), p. 249. Amer. Jovrn. Ret. xxxiii. (1887), p. 86. G. A. Colo and (I. W. 
Butler, Q. J. O. S. xlvii. (1892), p. 438, and p. 21.5, On hollow Hjdiorulitfis, ParkiriHoii 

Q. J. (7, S, Ivii. (1900), p. 211. 

Fine examples of this structure have been obtained from tbe granites of Bwculen and 
the north-west of Ireland. See p. 206. 

Professor Watts has described perlitic cracks developed iu quart/. U J a { 
(1894), p. 367. 
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the structure is called pumiceous, pumkeUmg the froth-hke part of 
lava is the cellular structure can only he developed while the lock 
is still liquid or at least viscid, and as, while in this condition, the mass 
i. often still ’moving away from its point of emission, the cells are not 
infrequently elongated in the direction of movement. Subsequently, 
water infiltrating through the rock, deposits various mineral substances 
(calcite, quartz, chalcedony, zeolites, &c.) from solution, so that the 
kttened and elongated almond-shaped cells are eventually filled up. 
i cellular rock which has undergone this change is said to be an 
amygdaloid, or amygdaloidal, and the almond-like kernels are known 



Fig. 9.— Aniyg<laloidi.l Scructutes ; Forjphyrite, Old Red *Saud.stono, Ayrsliinj. 


(Nat. size.) 


as amygdales (Fig. 9). Where the cells or cavernous spaces of a rock arc 
lined with crystals and empty inside they are said to be druses or drusy 
cavities. Some igneous rocks (certain granites, &c.) are full of small 
irregularly shaped cavities into which the constituent minerals may project 
with crystallographic forms. Such a structure is termed miarolitic. 

Cleaved, having a fissile structure superinduced by pressure and 
known as Cleavage (see pp. 417, 684). The planes of cleavage are inde- 
pendent of those of bedding, though they may sometimes coincide with 
them. A cleaved structure is best seen in fine-grained material, and 
is typically developed in roofing-slate, but it may occur in any compact 
igneous rock (p. 418). 

J Foliated, consisting of minerals that have crystallised in approxi- 
mately parallel, lenticular, and usually wavy layers or folia. Bocks of 
this Hnd commonly contain layers of mica, or of some equivalent readily 
cleavable mineral, the cleavage-planes of which coincide generally with the 
planes d foliation (p. 244). G-neiss, mica-schist and talc-schist are 
characteristic examples. So distinctive, indeed, is this structure in schists, 
that it is often spoken of as schistose. In gneiss, it attains its most 
massive form ; in chlorite-schist and some other schists, it becomes so fine 
as to pass into a kind of minutely scaly texture, often only perceptible 
with the microscope, the rock having on the whole a massive structure. 
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Fibrous, consisting of one or more minerals composed of distinct 
fibres. Sometimes the fibres are remarkably regular and parallel, as in 
fibrous gypsum, and veins of cbrysotile, fibrous aragonite or calcite (satin- 
spar) ; in other instances, they are more tufted and irregular, as in asbestos 
and actinolite-schist. 

Cataclastic, Mylonitic, terms introduced to denote the peculiar 
granular structure of rocks which haye undergone intense crushing, such 
as has taken place along lines of fracture and movement, as in faults and 
thrust-planes. The materials have been reduced to minute grains which 
have not re-crystallised as they have done in the granulitic structure. 

Clastic, fragmental, composed of detritus (p. 154). Eocks possess- 
ing this character have, in the great majority of cases, been formed in water, 
and their component fragments are usually more or less rounded or water- 
worn. Different names are applied, according to the form or size of the 
fragments. Brecciated, composed, like a breccia, of angular fragments, 
which may be of any degree of coarseness. Agglomerated, consisting 
of large, roughly rounded and tumultuously grouped blocks, as in the 
agglomerate filling old volcanic funnels. Conglomerated (Conglo- 
meratic), made up of well-rounded blocks or pebbles ; rocks having this 
character have been formed by and deposited in water. Pebbly, 
containing dispersed water-worn pebbles, as in many coarse sandstones, 
which thus by degrees pass into conglomerates. Psammitic, or sand- 
stone-like, composed of rounded grains, as in ordinary sandstone : when 
the grains are larger (often sharp and somewhat angular) the rock is 
gritty, or a grit. Muddy (politic), having a texture like that of dried 
mud. Cryptoclastic or compact, where the grains are too minute to 
reveal to the naked eye the truly fragmental character of the i‘Ock, as in 
fine mudstones and other argillaceous deposits. 

Concretionary, containing or consisting of mineral matter, which 
has been collected, either from the surrounding rock or fium without, 
round some centre, so as to form a nodule or irregularly shaped lump. 
This aggregation of material is of frequent occurrence among water-formed 
rocks, where it may be often observed to have taken place round some 
organic centre, such as a leaf, cone, shell, fish-bone, or other relic of plant 
or animal. (Book IV. Part I.) Among the most frequent minerals found 
in concretionary forms as constituents of rocks, are calcite, siderite, pyrite, 
marcasite, and various forms of silica. In a true concretion, the material 
at the centre has been deposited first, and has increased by additions from 
without, either during the formation of the enclosing r*ock, or by 
subsequent concentration and aggregation. Where, on the other hand, 
cavities and fissures have been filled up by the deposition of materials 
on their walls, and gradual growth inward, the result is known as a 
secretion. Amygdales and the successive coatings of mineral veins are 
examples of the latter process. 

Dendritic — a name applied to arborescent deposits, usually of some 
dark metallic oxide (especially of iron and manganese), which are formed 
through the agency of infiltrating water along the joints or other smooth 
divisional planes of minerals and rocks (Fig. 220). Occasionally these 
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dendrites present so strong a resemblance to vegetal>le forms as to be 
readilv mistaken for fossil plants. Landscape-marble owes its peculiar 
appearance to a variety of this structure (p. 649). ^ 

Septarian— a structure often exhibited by concretions of limestone 
and clay-ironstone which in consolidating have shrunk and cracked 
internally. These shrinkage-cracks radiate in an irregular way from the 
middle towards the circumference, but die out before reaching the latter 
(Fig. 25). Usually they have been filled with some subsecpiently infil- 
trated mineral, notably calcite. 

Oolitic, a structure like fish-roe, formed of spherical grams, each ot 
which has ’an internal radiating and concentric structure, and often 
possesses a central nucleus of some foreign liody. This structure is 
specially found among limestones (see p.^ When the grains are 

as large as peas, the structure is termed pisolitic. 

Various . structures which afiect large masses of rock rather than 
hand-specimens will he found described in Book IV. But a few of the 
more important may be included here. 

J Massive, unstratified, having no arrangement in definite layers or 
strata. Lava, granite, and generally all crystalline rocks which have been 
erupted to the surface, or have solidified l)elow from a state of fusion, 
are massive rocks. 

J Stratified, bedded, composed of layers or’beds lying paxullel to 
each other, as in shale, sandstone, limestone, and other rocks which have 
l)een deposited in water. Successive streams of lava, poured one upon 
another, have also a bedded arrangement. Laminated, consisting of 
fine, leaf-like strata or laminae ; this structure being characteristically 
exhibited in shales, is sometimes also called shaly. 

J Jointed, traversed by the divisional planes termed Joints, which are 
fullv treated of in Book IV. Part IL 

J Columnar, divided into prismatic joints or columns. This structure 
is typically represented among the basalts and other basic lavas (p. 663 
and Figs. 235-237, 335, 338), but it may also be observed as an effect 
of contact-metamorphism among stratified rocks which have been invaded 
by intrusive masses (p. 769). 

-/Pillow-structure (Ellipsoidal structure) — an arrangement in 
many ancient and modern lavas where the rock ])efore consolidating has 
separated into globular or pillow-shaped blocks from a few inches to 
several yards in diameter. The outer shell of these spheroids or 
ellipsoids is sometimes closer grained than the inside, and has rows of 
small vesicles running parallel to the outer surface. In the interstices 
between the blocks various sedimentary materials have sometimes been 
introduced, such as volcanic tuff', sandstone, shale, ironstone or chert 
(see p. 760). 

2. Composition. — Before having recourse to chemical or microscopic 
aimlysis, the geologist can often pronounce as to the general chemical or 
mineralogical nature of a rock. Most of the terms which he employs to 
^ See Mr. Wethered’s paper in Q, /. O'. S. li. (1395), 196. 
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express Ms opinion are derived from tlie ns/ines of miiicmls, mid in 
almost all cases are self-explanatorj^ The following examples may suffice. 
Calcareous, consisting of or containing carbonate of lime. Argilla- 
ceous, consisting of or containing clay. Eelspathic, having some form 
of felspar as a main constituent. Siliceous, formed of or containing 
silica ; usually applied to the chalcedonic forms of this cementing oxide. 
Quartzose, containing or consisting entirely of some form of quartz. 
Carbonaceous, containing coaly matter, and hence usually associated 
with a dark colour. Pyritous, containing diffused disulphide of iron. 
Gypseous, containing layers, nodules, strings or crystals of calcium- 
sulphate. Saliferous, containing beds of, or impregnated with rock- 
salt. Micaceous, full of layers of mica-flakes. 

As rocks are not definite chemical compounds, but mixtures of 
different minerals in varying proportions, they exhibit many intermediate 
varieties. Transitions of this kind are denoted by such phrases as 
granitic gneiss,” that is, a gneiss in which the normal foliated structure 
is nearly merged into the massive structure of granite; ‘‘argillaceous 
limestone” — a rock in which the limestone is mixed with clay; 
“ calcareous shale ” — a fissile rock, consisting of clay with a proportion 
of lime. 

As already alluded to, and as will be more fully explained in later 
pages, the progress of research goes to show that even in the same mass 
of eruptive rock considerable differences of chemical composition may l)e 
found. These differences seem to point to some separation of the con- 
stituents, before consolidation. Thus the picrite of Bathgate shades 
upwards into a rock in which the heavy magnesian silicates are replaced 
in large measure by felspars.^ Mr. Iddings has called attcntioii to some 
remarkable gradations of composition among the volcanic rocks of the 
Tewar mountains, New Mexico, where he believes a series of intermediate 
varieties to be traceable from obsidian at the one end to basalt at the 
other. A remarkable instance of a similar kind has been described by 
Mr. Teall and Mr. Dakyns from the Scottish Highlands.*^ Many examples 
have now been cited both in the Old and New Worlds, where an acid 
eruptive boss passes laterally into highly basic material, granite, for 
instance, graduating towards the margin into gal)bro and serpentine. 
This subject is further discussed at p. 710 et mj, 

3. State of Aggregation. — The hardness or softness of a rock — in 
other words, its induration, friability, or the degree of aggi'cgation of its 
particles — may be either original or acquired. Some rocks (sinters, for 
example) are soft at first and harden ])y degrees ; the general effect of 
exposure, however, is to loosen the cohesion of the particles of rocks. A 
rock which can easily he scratched with the nail is almost always much 
decomposed, though some chloritic and talcose schists are soft enough to 
be thus affected. Gompact rocks which can easily be scr-atched with the 

^ Trayis. Roy. Soc. Edin. vol. xxix. (1879), p. 504. 

“ JBull, U, S. G. S. No. 6C(1890) ; Bull. Phil. Bw. Wankhiyton, xi. (1890), pp, f>5, 191 ; 
fxini postea., pp. 708, 710. 

Teall and Dakyns, Q. J. (>. S. 1892. 
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knife, and are apparently not decomposed, may be titie-grained limestones, 
dolomites, ironstones, mudstones, or some other simple rocks. Crystalline 
rocks, except limestones and dolomites, cannot, as a rule, be scratched 
with the knife unless considerable force be used. They are chiefly com- 
posed of hard silicates, so that when an instance occurs where a fresh 
specimen can be easily scratched, it will usually be found to be a limestone 

(pp. 112, 176, 190). The ease with whi c h n, b r jalmii-LS__tb c 

measure of its frangibility. ^ Most rocks break most easily in one direction ; 
attention to this point will sometimes throw light upon their internal 
structure. 

Fracture is the surface produced when a rock is split or broken, and 
depends for its character upon the textui-e of the mass. Finely granular, 
compact rocks are apt to break with a splintery fracture where wedge- 
shaped plates adhere by their thicker ends to, and lie parallel with, the 
general surface. When the rock breaks off into concave and convex 
rounded shell-like surfaces, the fracture is said to he conch o id al, as may 
be seen in obsidian, hint, and exceedingly compact limestones. The 
fracture may also be foliated, slaty, or shaly, according to the structure 
of the rock. Many opaque, compact rocks are translucent on the thin 
edges of fracture, and afford there, with the aid of a lens, a glimpse of 
their internal composition. A rock is said to be flinty, when it is 
hard, close-grained, and breaks with a smooth or conch oidal fracture 
like flint; friable, when it crumbles down like dry clay or chalk; 
plastic, when, like moist clay, it can be worked into shapes between 
the fingers; pulverulent, when it falls readily to powder; earthy, 
when it is decomposed into loam or earth; incoherent or loose, when 
its particles are quite separate, as in dry blown sand. 

4. Colour and Lustre. — These characters vary so much, even in the 
same rock, according to the freshness of the surface examined, that they 
possess hut a subordinate value. Nevertheless, when cautiously used, 
colour may he made to afford valuable indications as to the probable 
nature and composition of rocks. It is, in this respect, always desirable 
to compare a freshly broken with a weathered piece of the rock. Some 
minerals and rocks lose their distinctive tints on being heated, and even 
on being exposed to sunlight. In some cases these evanescent colours 
are doubtless due to organic compounds, which are broken up by heat ; 
in others their origin is not quite clear.^ 

JFhite indicates usually the absence or a comparatively small amount 
of the heavy metallic oxides, especially iron. It may either be the original 
colour, as in chalk and calc-sinter, or may he developed by weatheriTig, 
as in the white crust on flints and on many porphyries. Grey is a 
frequent colour of rocks which, if quite pure, would be white, hut which 
acquire a greyish tint by admixture of dark silicates, organic matter, 

^ See JannettM, JL S. G. F. xxix. (1872), p. 300. The iion-orgaiiic nature of the evanescent 
colours is maintained hy E. Weinschenk, Z. J), (L G. xlviii. (1896), p. 704 ; ZelUch. Anorg. 
CJumie, xii. (1896), p. 375 ; Zeitsch. Krgsf. xxviii. (:1897), p. 135 ; THvhermiFs MiitheiL 
xix. (1900), p. 144 ; the other and more general view is upheld hy L. Woliler and K. v. 
KraatZ'Koschlaii, TschermaFs Mittheil. xviii. pp. 304, 447. 
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diffused pyrites, &c. Blue, or hluisli-gTey, is a cjiaracterii^tic tint of rocks 
through which iron-disulphide is diffused in extremely minute subdivision. 
Eut as a rule it rapidly disappears from such rocks on exposure, especi- 
ally where they contain organic matter also. The stiff blue cLay of the 
sea-hottom, which is coloured by iron-disulphide, becomes reddish-brown 
when dried, and then shows no trace of sulphide.^ Blade may be due 
either to the presence of carbon (when weathering will rlot^ change it 
much), or to some iron-oxide (magnetite chiefly), or some silicate rich 
in iron (as hornblende and augite). Many rocks (basalts and mela- 
phyres particularly) which look quite black on a fresh surface, become 
red, brown or j^ellow on exposure, black being comparatively seldom a 
weathered colour. Yellow (or Oranfje), as a dull earthy colouring mattet, 
almost always indicates the presence of hydrated peroxide of iroti. In 
modern volcanic districts it may be due to iron-chloride, sulphur, &c. 
Bright, metallic, gold -like yellow is usually that of iron-disulphidc. Brmmi 
is the normal colour of some carbonaceous rocks (lignite), and ferruginous 
deposits (hog-iron-ore, clay-ironstone, &c.). It very genei’ally, on weathered 
surfaces, points to the oxidation and hydration of minerals containing 
iron. Bed, in the vast majority of cases, is dxae to the presence of 
anhydrous peroxide of iron. This mineral gives dark hlood-rod to 
pale flesh-red tints. As it is liable, however, to hydration, these hues are 
often mixed with the brown, orange and yellow colours of limonite.‘'^ 
Gi'een, as the prevailing tint of rocks, occurs amongst schists, when its 
presence is usually due to some of the hydrous magnesian silicates 
(chlorite, talc, serpentine). It appears also among massive rocks, especi- 
ally those of older geological formations, where hornblende, olivine, or 
other silicates have been altered (as in ‘‘ greenstone ”). Among the 
sedimentary rocks, it is principally due to ferrous silicate (as in glauconite). 
Carbonate, of copper colours some rocks emerald- or verdigris-green. The 
mottled character so common among many stratified rocks is frc(juently 
traceable to unequal weathering, some portions of the iron being more 
oxidised than others ; while some, on the other hand, become deoxidised 
from the reducing action of decaying organic matter, as in the circular 
green spots so often found among red strata. 

Lustre, as an external character of rocks, does not possess the value 
which it has among minerals. In most rocks, the granular texture 
prevents the appearance of any distinct lustre. A completely vitreous^ 
lustre without a granular texture, is characteristic of volcanic glass. A 
,^plmdent Hemi-metallic lustre may often be observed u|)on the foliation 
planes of schistose rocks and upon the laminae of micaceous sandstones. 
As this silvery lustre is almost invariably due to the ])resencc of mica, it 
is commonly called distinctively miaweom. A mdallio lustre is met with 
sometimes in beds of anthracite ; more usually its occurrence among rocks 
indicates the presence of metallic oxides or sulphides. A. rrsmnis lustre 
is characteristic of many pitchstories. lAidre-miMiyuj is a term applied 
to the interrupted sheen on the cleavage faces of miner’als, which have 

^ J. y. Buchanan, Brit. Assor.. 18S1, p. 584. 

- See I. C. Russell, B. V. S. <}. S. No. 52 (1889). 
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enclosed much smaller crystals or grains of other minerals. It is well 
seen on the surfaces of some of the constituents of serpentine rocks. 

5. Feel and Smell. — These minor characters are occasionally useful. 
By the feel of a mineral or rock is meant the sensation experienced when 
the fingers are passed across its surface. Thus hydrous magnesian sili- 
cates hare often a marked soapy or greasy feel. Some sericitic mica- 
schists show the same character. Trachyte received its name from its 
characteristic rough or harsh feel. Some rocks adhere to the tongue, a 
quality indicative of their tendency to absorb water. 

Smell. — Many rocks, when freshly broken, emit distinctive odouns. 
Those containing volatile hydrocarbons give sometimes an appreciable 
bituminous odour, as is the case with certain eruptive rocks, which in 
central Scotland have been intruded through coal-seams and carbon- 
aceous shales. Limestones have often a fetid odour ; rocks full of 
decomposing sulphides are apt to give a sulphurous odour ; those which 
are highly siliceous yield, on being struck, an empyreumaiic odour. It is 
characteristic of argillaceous rocks to emit a strong earthy smell when 
breathed upon. 

6. Speeifie Gravity. — This is an important character among rocks as 
well as among ' minerals. It varies from 0*6 among the hydrocarbon 
compounds to 3T among the basalts. As already stated, the average 
specific gravity of the rocks of the earth’s crust may be taken to be about 
2*5, or from that to 3‘0. Instruments for taking the specific gravity of 
rocks have been already (p. 114) referred to. 

7. Magnetism is so strongly exhibited by some crystalline rocks as 
powerfully to affect the magnetic needle, and to vitiate observations with 
this instrument. It is due to the presence of magnetic iron, the existence 
of which may he shown by pulverising the rock in an agate moitar, wash- 
ing carefully the triturated powder, and drying the heavy residue, from 
which grains of magnetite or of titaniferous magnetic iron may be ex- 
tracted with a magnet. This may be done with any basalt (p. 234). A 
freely swinging magnetic needle is of service, as by its attraction or 
repulsion it affords a delicate test for the presence of even a small 
quantity of magnetic iron. 


Sect. V. Microscopic Characters of Rocks. 

No department of Geology has advanced so rapidly in recent years 
as Lithology, and this has been mainly due to the introduction of the 
microscope as an instrument for investigating the minute internal 
structures of rocks. Though the method of mounting thin slices on glass 
devised by William Nicol was made known to the world in 1831, it was 
not until 1856 that the full value of the method was recognised by Mr. 
Sorby and made known to geologists in the epoch-making papers which 
have been already alluded to (p. 119). Eeference will be made in 
subsequent pages to the remarkable results then announced by him. 
To the publication of the paper of 1858 the subsequent rapid develop- 
ment of the study of rocks may be distinctly traced. The microscopic 
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method of analysis is now in use in every conntiy wdiere attention is 
paid to the history of rocks. 

Information has already been given (p. 119 et seq.) regarding the 
preparation of sections of rocks for microscopical examination, the methods 
of procedure in the practice of this part of geological research, and some 
of the terms employed in the following pages. 

1. Microscopic ElemenU of Hocks. 

Eocks when examined in thin sections with the microscope arc found 
to be composed of or to contain various elements, of which the more 
important are, 1st, crystals, or crystalline grains; 2nd, glass; 3rd, 
crystallites; 4th, detritus. 

A. Crystals or Crystalline Grains. — Eock - forming minerals, 
when not amorphous, may be either crystallised in their proper crystal- 
lographic forms (idiomorphic, automorphic), or, while possessing a crystal- 
line internal structure, may present no definite external geometrical 
form (allotriomorphic, xenomorphic, p. 89). The latter condition is 
more prevalent, seeing that minerals have usually been developed round 
and against each other, thus mutually hindering the assumption of 
determinate crystallographic contours. Other causes of imperfection 
are fracture by movement in the original magma of the rock, and partial 
solution in that magma (Fig. 11), as in the corroded (piartji of quartz- 
porphyries and rhyolites, and the hornblende crystals of basalts. The 
ferro -magnesian minerals of earlier consolidation among ])asalts and 
andesites are sometimes surrounded with a dark shell called the cor- 
rosion-zone. In some rocks, such as granite, the thoroughly crystalline 
character of the component ingredients is well marked, yet they less 
frequently present the definite isolated crystals so often to Ire obscuved 
in porphyries and in many old and modern volcanic rocks. Among 
thoroughly crystalline rocks, good crystals of the component minerals 
may he obtained from fissures and cavities in which there has been room 
for their formation. It is in the drusy ’’ cavities of granite, for (example, 
that the well-defined prisms of felspar, (puirtz, mica, toj^az, l)cryl and 
other minerals are found. Successive stages in order of appearance or 
development can readily he observed among the crystals of rocks. Some 
appear as large, hut frequently broken or corroded forms. These have 
evidently been formed first. Others are smaller but abundant, usually 
unbroken, and often disposed in lines. Others have been developed by 
subsequent alteration within the rock.^ 

A study of the internal stiucture of crystals throws light not meredy 
on their own genesis, but on that of the rocks of which they forin part, 
and is therefore well worthy of the attention of the geologist. ' That many 
apparently simple crystals arc in reality compound, may not infnujuently 
be detected by the different condition of weathering in the two oi)poHite 
parts of a twin on an exposed face of rock. Tha inter-nal stiMieturc; of a 
crystal modifies the action of .solvents on its exterior (c.ff. we-a-tluvred 

' Fouqu<' ami Michel- LWy, ‘Min. Micrograph,’ p. 151. 
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surfaces of calcite, aragonite and felspars). Crystals may occasionally be 
observed built up of rudimentary “ microlites,” as if these were the 
simplest forms in which the molecules of a mineral began to appear (p. 148). 

A microscopic examination of some rocks shows that a subsequent or 
secondary growth of different minerals has taken place after their original 
crystalline form was complete. These later additions are in optical con- 
tinuity with the original crystal, and sometimes have taken place even 
upon worn or imperfect forms. They may be occasionally detected 
among the silicates of igneous rocks, and also even among the sandgrains 
of sandstones which have thus had their rounded forms converted into 
crystallographic faces.^ 

Crystalline minerals are seldom free from extraneous inclusions. 
These are occasionally large enough to be readily seen by the naked 
eye. But the microscope reveals them in many minerals in almost 
incredible quantity. They are, a, vesicles containing gas ; vesicles 
containing liquid ; y, globules of glass or of some lithoid substance ; 
S, crystals; £, filaments, or other indefinitely shaped pieces, patches, or 
streaks of mineral matter. 

a. Gas -filled cavities are most frequently globular or elliptical, 
and appear to be due to the presence of gas or steam in the crystal at 
the time of consolidation. Zirkel estimates those minute pores at 
360,000,000 in a cubic millimetre of the hauyne from Melfi.^ In some 
instances the cavity has a geometric form belonging to the crystalline 
system of the enclosing mineral. Such a space defined by crystallo- 
graphic contours is a negative crystal. A cavity filled with gas contains 
no bubble, and its margin is marked by a broad dark band. The usual 
gasses are hydrogen, carbon-dioxide, carbon-monoxide, marsh-gas and 
nitrogen. In experiments recently made by Professor Tilden it was 
found that various rocks contain many times their own volume of these 
gases, as shown in the following examples : — 



Volume of Ga.s i)er 
Volume of Rock. 

Cfoiii position of Gas in 100 
Volumes. 

COa Ha, 

Granite (Tertiary), Skye 

2*8 

11-5 

88-5 

Granite (Pakeozoic), Ardslieil 

6-9 

79*5 

20-5 

Gabbro (Tertiary), Skye 

3-5 

21-6 

78’4 

Gabbro (Palieozoic), Lizard 

6-4 

trace. 

100-0 

Basalt (Tertiary), Antrim 

8-0 

32-0 

68-0 

Quartzite (Cambrian), Sutherland 

2*2 

14-3 

85*7 

Gneiss with Corundum, Seringapatam 17 '8 

18-0 

82-0 


More detailed study of the gases showed that by much the most 
abundant of them is hydrogen, and that carbon-dioxide comes next, 
followed by variable proportions of carbonic oxide, marsh -gas, and 

^ H. C. Sorby, Presidential Address, Geol. Soc. 1880, p. 62. K. D. Irving and 0. E. Van 
Hise, ‘On Secondary Enlargements of Mineral Eragments in certain Rocks,’ B. U. G. S, 
No. 8 (1884). J. W. Judd, Q. J. O. S. xlv. (1889), p. 175. 

2 ‘Mik. Bescbaff.’ p. 86. 

^ JProc. Roy. Soc. lix. (1896), p. 223 ; lx. (1897), p. 453. See also a paper by Prof. 
W. Ramsay in same volume. 
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nitrogen, as shown in the subjoined table. The gases appear to be 
wholly enclosed in the cavities, which are so minute that little ivS lost by 
pounding a rock into fragments. 




CO 

CU4 

N-j 

ii.j 

Granite from Skye 

23*60 

6*45 

3*02 

5*13 

61*68 

Gabbi’o from Lizard . 

5*50 

2*16 

2*03 

1*90 

88*42 

Gneiss, Seringapatam . 

31 62 

5-36 

0*51 

0*56 

61*93 

Basalt from Antrim . 

32*08 

*20*08 

10*00 

1*61 

36*15 

IS. Vesicles containing 

liquid 

(and 

gas).— 

-As far 

back as the 


year 1823, Brewster studied the nature of certain fluid-bearing cavities 
in different minerals.^ The first observer who showed their important 
bearing on geological researches into the origin of crystalline rocks was 
Mr. Sorby, in whose paper, already cited, they occupy a prominent 
place. They are frequently abundant in quartz, felspars, topaz, emerald, 
sapphire, gypsum, rock-salt, and other minerals and rocks. Vesicles 
entirely filled with liquid are distinguished by their sharply defined 
and narrow black borders. Vesicular spaces containing fluid may 
be noticed in many artificial crystals formed from aqueous solutions, 
(crystals of common salt show them well) and in many minerals of 
crystalline rocks. They are exceedingly various in form, l)eing branch- 
ing, curved, oval, or spherical, and sometimes assuming as negative 
crystals a geometric form, like that characteristic of the mineral in which 
they occur, as cubic in rock-salt and hexagonal in quartz. They also 
vary greatly in size. While occasionally in quartz, sapphire, and other 
minerals, large cavities are readily observable with the naked eye, they 
may be traced with high magnifying powers down to less than , (rJinjth 
of an inch in diameter. Their proportion in any one crystal ranges within 
such wide limits, that whereas in some crystals of quartz few may bo 
observed, in others they are so minute and abundant that many millions 
must be contained in a cubic inch. The fluid present is usually water, 
often with solutions of salts or of gas, chloride of sodium or of potash, 
or sulphates of potash, soda or lime being specially frecpient. Carbon- 
dioxide may be present in the water, or exist by itself in the liquid 
condition. Sometimes the cavities are partially occupied with it in 
liquid form, and the two fluids, as originally observed by Brewster, may 
be seen in the same cavity unmingled, the carbon-dioxide remaining as a 
freely moving globule within the carbonated water.- Cubic cryvStals of 

^ Edin. Phil. Jtnmi. ix. j). 94. Trans. Pimj. >SW. Edin. x. p. 1. See also W. Nicol, 
Edin. New Phil. Joarn. (1828), v. p. 94 ; De la Vallee Poussin and Reiiard, Acad. Roy. 
Belg. 1876, p. 41 ; Hartley, ^fourn. Chem. t^oc. .ser. 2, xiv. p. 137 ; ser. 3, ii. p. 241 ; 
Miorosco^p. Joarn. xv. j). 170 ; Brit. Assoc. 1877, Sect. p. 232. 

See Sorby, Proc. Roy. Soc. xvii. (1869), pp. 295, 301. Vogelsang tlioiight it more 
probable that there is only one liquid consisting of water charge<l with ('arbonic acid, the 
globule consisting of the carbon dioxide in the gaseous form. Poygend. Ann. cxxxvii. p. 
69. Liquid carbon dioxide has been recognised as the fluid filling many of the cavities in 
crystals. Simmler, Poggend. Ann. cv. p. 460 ,* Vogelsang and Geissler, op. cit. cxxxvii. 
(1869), pp. 56, 265 ; Sorby, Proc. Roy. Soc. xvii. (1869), j). 291. U. W. Hawes Inw 
described a remarkable instance in the quartz of a pegmatite vein in Connecticmt wher(i the 
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chloride of sodium may be occasionally observed in the fluid, which 
must in such cases be a saturated solution of this salt (Fig. 10, lowest 
figure in Column A). Usually each cavity contains a small globule or 
bubble, sometimes stationary, sometimes movable from one side or end 
of the’ cavity to the other, as the specimen is turned. With a high 
mao-nifvinc*- power, the minuter bubbles may be observed to be in motion, 

® ■" sometimes slowly pulsating from 

rapidly vibrating 

if' like a living organism. The 

^ ^ S ^ cause of this trepidation, which 

resembles the so-called “ Brown- 
vii-J movements,” has been plaus- 

C 1 explained by the incessant 

lol interchange of the molecules 

W from the liquid to the vaporous 

^ ^ condition along the surface where 

vapours and liquid meet — an 
^ interchange which, though not 

Fiff. 10.— Cavities in Grytitals higlily nia^niliefl a, Liquid . -i. i i 

Inclusions ; B, Glass Inclusions ; c, Cavities showiiif? Visible On the large bubblCS, 
the devitrification oftlie original glass by the appear- makes itself apparent in the 
ance of crystals, &c.. until in the lowest figure a examples, of wHch the 

stony or lithoid product is formed. . x ^ i ^ 

dimensions are comparable to 
those of the intermolecular spaces.^ The bubble may be made to 
disappear by the application of heat. 

With regard to the origin of the bubble, Sorby pointed out that it 
can be imitated in artificial crystals, in which he explained its existence 
by diminution of volume of the liquid owing to a lowering of temperature 
after its enclosure. By a series of experiments he ascertained the rate of 
expansion of water and saline solutions up to a temjierature of 200° C. 
(392° Fahr.), and calculated from them the temperature at which the 
liquid in crystals would entirely fill its enclosing cavities. Thus, in the 
nepheline of the ejected blocks of Monte Somma, he found that the 
relative size of the vacuities was about *28 of the fluid, and assuming the 
pressure under which the crystals were formed to have been not much 
greater than sufficient to counteract the elastic force of the vapour, he 
concluded that the nepheline may have been formed at a tempex*a- 
ture of about 340° C. (644° Fahr.), or a very dull red heat, only just 
visible in the dark. He estimated also from the fluid cavities in the 

outer zone of the cavity consists of water, the middle zone of liquiil carbonic dioxide, and 
the inner globule of the acid in gaseous form, Avier. Journ. ScL xxi. (1881), p. 204. Mr. 
A. W. Wright has determined that the gases in the cavities of smoky quartz consist of ‘ 
CO 2 98*33 per cent, N 1*67 ; with traces of H.^S, SO.,, HoN, and doubtfully Cl. Oj?. cit 

p. 216. 

^ Charbouelle and Thirion, Rev. Quest, ^cieutifi. vii. (1880), p. 43 ; G. W. Hawes, Am^r. 
Journ. Sci. xxi. (1881), p. 203 ; A. W. Wright, ibid. p. 209 ; Von Lasaulx and A. Renard, 
JSiiederThein. Ges. Bonn (1874), p. 254. On the critical point of water, &c., in tlie.se 
cavities, see Hartley, Journ. Qhmi. Soe. ser. 3, ii. p. 241. See also Pop. ScL Rev. new 
ser. i. p. 119 ; Proc. Roy. Soc. xxvi. (1875), pp. 137, 150. 
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quartz of granite that this rock has probably consolidated at somewhat 
similar temperatures, under a pressure sometimes equal to that of 76,000 
feet of rock.^ Zirkel, however, has pointed out that even in contiguous 
cavities, where there is no evidence of leakage through fine fissures, the 
relative size of the vacuole varies within very wide limits, and in such 
a manner as to indicate no relation whatever to the dimensions of the 
enclosing cavities. Had the vacuole been due merely to the contraction 
of the liquid on cooling, it ought to have always been proportionate to 
the size of the cavity.- 

MM. De la Valine Poussin and Eenard, attacking the question from 
another side, measured the relative dimensions of the vesicle and of its 
enclosed water and cube of rock-salt, as contained in the quartziferous 
diorite of Quenast in Belgium. The temperature at which the ascertained 
volume of water in the cavity would dissolve its salt was found by cal- 
culation to be 307"* C. (520"' Fahr.). But as the law of the solubility of 
common salt had not been experimentally determined for high tempera- 
tures, this figure could only be accepted provisionally, though other 
considerations went to indicate that it is probably not far from the truth. 
Assuming then that this was the temperature at which the vesicle was 
formed, these authors proceeded to determine the pressure necessary to 
prevent the complete vaporisation of the water at that temperature, and 
obtained, as the result, a pressure of 87 atmospheres, equal to 84 tons per 
square foot of surface.'^ That many rocks were formed under great 
pressure is Avell shown by the liquid carbon-dioxide in the poi*es of their 
crystals. 

Although, perhaps, in most cases, the liquid inclusions are to }.)e 
referred to the conditions under which the minerals containing them 
crystallised out of the original magma, they have in some cases evidently 
been developed long subsequently by a process of internal solution, either 
in one of the original minerals during decomposition, or in a miiieral of 
secondary origin, such as quartz of subsequent introduction.'*' 

Liquid inclusions may be dispersed at random through a crystal, or, 
as in the quartz of granite, gathered in intersecting planc.s (which look 
like fine fissures and which may sometimes have l^ecomc real fissures, 
owing to the line of weakness caused by the crowding of the cavities), or 
disposed regularly in reference to the contour of the crystal. In the last 
case they are sometimes confined to the centre, sometimes arranged in 
zones along the lines of growth of the crystal.'* In this form they are 

^ Sorby, Quart. Jowrn. Ural. iSar. ,xiv. pp. 480, 493. 

- ‘Mik. Bescliaff.’ p. 46. 

^ “ Mchuoire sur les Roches dite-s PlutonieniieH de la Bcigujue,” Du la Valluu I*ori.ssiu an<l 
A. Renard, Acad. Roy. Bdg. 1876, p. 41. Sec also Ward, J. <i. K xxxi. p. 5f)8, who 
believed that the granites of Ciiinlierlund consoUdated at a inaxiimim (le])ih ol' 22,000 
to 30,000 feet. 

See Whitman Cross on the devadojjiiient of liquid inclusions in plugioclasu during ilio. 
decomposition of the gneiss of Brittany, Tsrhenu(tld.s Min. AfiUhf'il. 1880, p. 369 ; also 
( t . F. Beciker, “Geology of Comstock Lode,” U. S. U. S. 1882, p. 371. 

The way in which vesiedes, enclosed crystals, &r., are grou}»ed ahm^' the /ones of 
growth of crystals is illustrated in Fig*. 11. 
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specially conspicuous in the quartz of granite and other massive rocks, as 

well as of gneiss and mica-schist. i , -r 

y Inclusions of glass or of some litlioid substance. — In 
many rocks which have consolidated from fusion, the component crystals 
contain crlobules or irregularly shaped enclosures of a vitreous nature (Fig. 
10 Column B). These enclosures are analogous to the fluid-inclusions just 
described. They are portions of the original glassy magma out of which 
the minerals of the rock crystallised, as portions of the mother-liquor are 
enclosed in artificially formed crystals of common salt. That magma is 
in reality a liquid at high temperatures, though at ordinary temperatures 
it becomes a solid. At first, these glass-vesicles may be confounded with 
the true liquid-cavities, which in some respects they closely resemble. 
But they may be distinguished by the immobility of their bubbles, of 
which several are sometimes present in the same cavity ; l)y the absence 
of any diminution of the hubbies when heat is applied ; by the elongated 
shape of many of the hubbies ; by the occasional extrusion of a liubble 
almost beyond the walls of the vesicle; by the usual pale greenish or 
brownish tint of the substance filling the vesicle, and its identity with 
that forming the surrounding base or ground-mass in which the crystals 
are imbedded ; and by the complete passivity of the substance in polarised 
light (see p. 125). 

Glass inclusions occur abundantly in some minerals, aggregated in the 
centre of a crystal or ranged along its zones of growth with singular 
regularity. They appear in felspars, quartz, leucite, and other crystalline 
ingredients of volcanic rocks, and of course prove that in such positions 
these minerals, even the refractory quartz, have undoubtedly crystallised 
out of molten solutions. 

In inclusions of a truly vitreous nature, traces of devitrification may 
not infrequently he seen. In 23articular, microscopic crystallites (p. 148) 
make their appearance, like those in the ground -mass of the rock. 
Sometimes the inclusions, like the general ground-mass, have an entirely 
stony character (Fig. 10, C). This may be well observed in those which 
have not been entirely separated from the surrounding ground-mass, but 
are connected with it by a narrow neck at the periphery of the enclosing' 
crystal. In some granites and in elvans, the quartz l)y irregular contrac- 
tion, while still in a plastic state, appears to have drawn into its substance 
portions of the surrounding already lithoid base ; ^ but this appearance 
may sometimes he due to irregular corrosion of the' crystals by the 
magma.- 

S, Crystals and crystalline bodies. — Many component minerals 
of rocks contain other minerals (Fig. 11). These occur sometimes as 
perfect crystals, more usually as what are termed microlites (p. 148). 
Like the glass-inclusions, they tend to range themselves in lines along 
the successive zones of growth in the enclosing mineral. Microlites are 
of frequent occurrence in leucite, garnet, augite, hornblende, calcite, 
fluorite, &c. From the fact that microlites of the easily fusible augite 

^ J. A. Phillips, Q. J, O. S. xxxi. p. 338. 

2 Fouque and Micliel-L6vy, ‘ Min. Micrograph. ’ 




are, in the Yesuvian lavas, enclosed within the extremely refractory 
leucite it was supposed that the relative order of fiisil)ility is not always 


followed in the microlites and 
enveloping crystals. But this 
has been satisfactorily explained 
by MM. Fouqiie and Michel-Levy, 
who have shown experimentally 
that leucite, when crystallising 
from fusion, tends to catch up 
inclusions of the surrounding 
glass, which, should the glass be 
pyroxenic, may assume the form 
of augite.^ 

e. Filaments, streaks, 
patches, discolorations. — 
Besides the enclosures already 
enumerated, crystals likewise 
frequently enclose irregular por- 
tions of mineral matter, due to 
alteration of the original sul)- 
stance of the minerals or rocks. 



Ki}'. II, — Soetioii of u fracinrcd and coi'nKnfd 

Cry.sti'il from a <lylv(‘, Orawrordjolm, LmiarkHiiiia* 
(muguilio.d), showing linos of j-rowth witli V(mic,IeK 
and ina^'nctlto oryslals. 


Thus tufts and vermicular aggregates of certain green ferruginous 
silicates are of common occurrence among the crystals and cavities 
of old pyroxenic volcanic rocks. Orthoclase crystals are often 
mottled with patches of a granular nature, due to partial conversion 
of the mineral into kaolin. The magnetite, so frequently enclosed 
within minerals, is al^iindantly oxidised, and has given rise to brown 
and yellow patches and discolorations. The titaniferous iron has 
often l)een altered and partially replaced by amorphous striiaks 
and patches of leucoxerie. Care must be taken not to confound these 
results of infiltrating water with the original charaetcu’s of a rock. 
Practice will give the student confidence in distinguishing them, if he 
familiarises his eye with decomposition products 1)}^ studying slices or 
the powder of weathered minerals and of the weathered parts of rocks. 

13. Glass. — Even to the unassisted eye, many volcanic rocks consist 
obviously in whole or in great measure of glass.- This sul>stancc in 
mass is usually black or dark green, but when examined in thin sections 
under the microscope it presents for the most part a pale lirown tint, or 
is nearly colourless. In its purest condition it is <juito structureless, 
that is, it contains no crystals, crystallites, or other distinguishable 
individualised bodies. But even in this state it may sometimes be 
observed to be marked by clot-like patches or streaks of darkiu.’ and 
lighter tint, arranged in lines or eddy-like curves, indicative of the flow 
of the original fluid mass. Rotated in the dar*k field of crossed Nieol- 
prisms, such a natural glass remains daik, as, unless wheixi it lias under- 
gone internal vstresses, it is perfectly inert in }>olariscd light. Being thus 


’ ‘Synthese <leH Miiu*rau.x,’ 1882, p. 15r>. 

- See K. Colieii on Glassy Rocks, Ntux'.s .hdirh. 1880 (ii.), j). 
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isotrojiic, it may readily be distinguished from any enclosed crystals which, 
acting on the light, are anisotrojfic (p. 125). Perfectly homogeneous 
structureless glass, without enclosures of any kind, occurs for the most 
part only in limited patches, even in the most thoroughly vitreous rocks. 
Originally the structure of all glassy rocks, at the time of most complete 
fusion, may have been that of perfectly unindividualised glass. But as 
these masses tended towards a solid form, devitrification of their glass 
set in. Many forms of incipient or imperfect crystallisation, as well as 
perfect crystals, were developed in the still fluid and moving mass, 
and, together with crystals of earlier growth, were arranged in the 
direction of motion. Devitrification has in frequent examples proceeded 
so far that no trace remains of any actual glass.^ 

C. Crystallites and Microlites.'^ — Under these names may be 
included minute inorganic bodies possessing a more or less definite form, 
but generally without the geometrical characters of crystals. They occur 
most commonly in rocks which have been formed from igneous fusion, 
but are found also in others which have resulted from, or have been 
altered by, aqueous* solutions. They seem to be early or peculiar forms 
of crystallisation. They are abundantly developed in artificial slags, and 
appear in many modern and ancient vitreous rocks, but the conditions 
under which they are produced are not yet well understood.^ 

Crystallites are distinguished by remaining isotropic in polarised 
light. The simplest are extremely minute drop-like bodies or globulites^ 
sometimes crowded confusedly through the glass, giving it a dull or 
somewhat granular character, while in other cases they are arranged in 
lines or groups. Gradations can be traced frona spherical or spheroidal 
globulites into other forms more elliptical in shape, but still having a 
rounded outline and sometimes sharp ends Qongulites). There does not 
appear to be any essential distinction, save in degree of development, 
between these forms and the long rod-like or needle-shaped bodies which 
have been termed helonites. Existing sometimes as mere simple needles 
or rods, these more elongated crystallites may be traced into more 
complex forms, curved or coiled, at one time solitary, at another in 
groups. In most cases, crystallites are transparent and colourless, or 
slightly tinted, but sometimes they are black and opaque, from a coating 
of ferruginous oxide, or only appear so as an optical delusion from their 
position. Black, seemingly opaque, hair-like, twisted and curved forms, 
termed trichites, occur abundantly in obsidian. 

^ Consult a paper on the microscopic character of clevitritied glass and some analogous 
rock-structures, by D. Herman and F. Rutley, Eroc. Roy. Soc, 1885, p. 87. 

- The word crystallite was first used by Sir James Hall to denote the lithoid sulistance 
obtained by him after fusing and then slowly cooling various “whinstones” (diabases, &c.). 
Since its revival in lithology it has been applied to the minuter bodies above described. 
The student should consult Vogelsang’s ‘Philosophie der Geologie,’ p. 139 ; ‘ Krystalliten,’ 
Bonn, 8vo, 1875 ; also his descriptions in Archives Neerlandaises, v. 1870, vi. 1871. Sorby, 
Brit. Assoc. 1880. Vogelsang was the first to describe and classify these minute objects. 

^ They are well exhibited also in ordinary blow-pipe beads. See Sorby, Brit. Assoc. 
1880, or Qeol. Mag. 1880, p. 468. They have been produced experimentally in the 
artificial rocks fused by MM. Fouque and Michel-Levy. 
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Mi cr elites are other incipient forms of crystallisation which differ 
from crystallites in that they react on polarised light. They assume T*od- 
like or needle-shaped forms sometimes occurring singly, sometimes in 
^^gregates, and even occasionally grouped into skeleton crystals. They 
can for the most part he identified as rudimentary forms of definite 
minerals, such as augite, hornblende, felspar, olivine, and magnetite. 

Good illustrations of the general character and grouping of crystallites 
and microlites are shown in some vitreous basalts and andesites. Thus in 



12. — Augite Crystal surrounded by Crys- Fig. l.'b — Microlites and Giystallites of the Pitch- 
tallites and Microlites, from the vitreous stone of Arran, inagniiied 70 diameters. 

Andesite of Eshdaleiniiir, magnified SOO (Bee p. 210.) 

diameters. 

khg. 12 the outer portion of the field displays crowded glolmlites and 
longulites, as well as here and there a few belonites and some curved and 
coiled trichites. Eound the rude augite crystal, these various bodies have 
been drawn together out of the surrounding glass. Numerous rod-like 
microlites diverge from the crystal, and these are more or less thickly 
crusted with the simpler and smaller forms.^ In Fig. 13, the remarkably 
l>eautiful structure of an Arran pitchstonc is shown * the glassy base 
l>eing crowded with minute microlites of hornblende which are grouped 
in a fine feathery or hrush-like arrangement round tapering rods. In 
this case, also, we see that the glassy base has been clarified round the 
larger individuals by the abstraction of the crowded smaller microlites. By 
the progressive development of crystallites, microlites, or crystals during 
the cooling and consolidation of a molten rock, a glass loses its vitreous 
character and becomes lithoid ; in other words, undergoes devitrification. 

The characteristic amorphous or indefinitely granular and fibrous or 
scaly matter, constituting the microscopic base in which the definite 
crystals of felsites and porphyries are imbedded (pp. 209, 216), has 
]>een the subject of much discussion. Between crossed Nicol-prisms it 
sometimes behaves isotropically, like a glass, but in other cases allows 
a mottled glimmering light to pass through. It is now well understood 
to be a product of the devitrification of once glassy rocks wherein the 

^ l^roc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Kdin. v. p. 240, Plate v. Fig. .0. J. J. U. IViill, V- 'f- 
xL p. 221, Plate .xii. Pig. 2a. 
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crystallitic and microlitic forms can still be recognised or have been moio 
or less effaced by subsequent alteration by infiltrating water 

Every gradation in the relative abundance of crystallites may be 
traced In some obsidians and other vitreous rocks, portions of the 
c^lass can be obtained with comparatively few of them ; but in the same 
rocks we may not infrequently observe adjacent parts where they have 
been so largely developed as to usurp the place of the original glass and 
cive the rode in consequence a lithoid aspect (Fig. 10, G, and pp. 210-216). 
° D Detritus.— Many rocks are composed of the detritus ot pre- 
existing materials. In the great majority of cases this can ho readily 
detected even with the naked eye. But where the texture of such 
detrital or fragmental (clastic) rocks becomes exceedingly fine, their true 
nature may require elucidation with the microscope (Figs. 20, 21). An 
obvious distinction can be drawn between a mass of compact detritus and 
a crystalline or vitreous rock. The detrital materials a,re found to consist 
of various and irregularly shaped grains, with more or less of an amorphous 
and generally granular paste. In some cases the grains are hrokeii ^and 
angular, in others they are rounded or waterworn (pp. 164, 1 66). They 
may consist of minerals (quartz, chert, felspars, mica, cK::c.), or of locks 
(slate, limestone, basalt, &:c.), or of the remains of plants or animals 
(spores of lycopods, fragments of shells, crinoids, Ac.). It is evident 
therefore that though some of them may be crystalline, the i‘ock of which 
they now form part is a non -crystalline compound. Water, ^ with 
carbonate of lime or other mineral matter in solution, permeating^ a 
detrital rock, has sometimes allowed its dissolved materials to crystallise 
among the interstices of the detritus, thus producing a more or less 
distinctly crystalline structure. But the fundamentally secondary or 
derivative nature of the mass is not always thereby effaced. 


2. Mi(Toscoj>k Structures of Rocks. 

We have next to consider the manner in which the foregoing 
microscopic elements are associated in rocks. This inquiry brings before 
us the minute structure or texture of rocks, and throws great light upon 
their origin and history.^ 

Four types of rock-structure are revealed l)y the microscope A, 
holocrystalline ; B, hemi-crystalline ; C, glassy ; I), clastic. 

K. Holocrystalline, -consisting entirely of crystals or crystalline 
individuals, whether visible to the naked eye, or requiring the aid of a 
microscope, imbedded in each other without any intervening amorphous 
substance. Rocks of this type are exemplified by granite (Figs. 14 and 28) 
and by other igneous rocks. But they occur also among the crystalline 

^ See Zirkel, ‘Mik. Beseliaff.’ p. 280. Boseiibusch, ‘ Mikroskop. Phys.’ vol. ii. 

^ On the microscopic characher of detrital rocks consult the volume of M. Cayeus:, *0116(1 
ante, p. 1Q6 ; also the manuals of Zirkel and Rosenbusch. 

The first broad classification of the microscopic structures of rocks was that proposed 
by Zirkel, which, with slight modification, is liete adopted. ‘Mik. Bcbscliaff.* p. 265 ; 
‘3asaltgestehie,’ p. 88 ; ‘ Lehrbfich,’ i. p. 686. See also Rosenlmsch’s suggestive paper 
already cited, NevM JMk 1 882 (ii. \ p. 1 . 
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limestones and schists, as in statuary marble, which consists entirely of 
crystalline granules of calcite (Fig. 27). Professor Zirkel recognises the 
following three varieties in this type of structure.^ 

(1) No constituent is more prominent tlian another either as to form or size. In 
some cases the whole of the minerals are of nearly e(-|iial dimensions, entirely or almost 
entirely allotrioniorphic (xenomorpliic) in sha])e, and vary in size from coarse granular, as 
in many granites, down to microscopic fineness. This is the “granitic structure” of 
H. Michel- Levy, and the “ hypidiomorphic structure ” of Professor Roscnhuscli. In other 
cases, a pegmatitic intergrowth of the minerals, especially quartz and felspar, pervades 
the rock and gives rise to the “pegmatoid” or “ micropcginatitie ” structure of the 
former petrograplier, and the “ granophyric ” structure o[ the latter. 

(2) Some constituents are conspicuous above the rest hy their more automorphie 
(idioinorphic) forms. This may arise in a rock of tolerably uniform gi’ain l,)y the appear- 
ance of crystals with some of their ciystallograpliic faces deveIo])cd (“granulitic ” of 
Michel-LtVy, “ panidiomorphic ” of Kosenbusch) ; or whore the felspar-laths have some 
other crystalline mineral squeezed, as it were, in between tliem, giving rise to the 
“ intersertal ” or “ ophitic ” structure. 

(3) Certain of the constituents stand out hy their size (and form} above the other 
smaller crystalline ingredients of the aggregate, giving rise to vaiietics of llie i)orphyr- 
itic structure. 

As the liolocrystalline eruptive rocks (p. 195) arc typically represented 
by granite, the term (jmaittnd has been used to expre.ss their microscopic 



Fig. 14. — lloloerystiilliiui StrncLnre. Granite (20 
diameters). Tim wliite portions arc Quartz, 
the striped parts Felspar, the long, dark, Ihndy 
striated .stripes are. Jlica. (See i>. *204.) 



Fig. 1.').— lleuii-cry.slnlliiK' Stntftture. l)olft)’it(‘, 
couHistiiig (if a tricdiiiic Felspar, AugiO*, and 
.Magnctlto in a (hivitrilied gronnd-rnu.ss (20 
diuiiictcr.s). TIh^ inim(u*oiiK narrov; I>]'iKiiiK 
an? tri(;]ijiic FelHpar ; the broader nionocliiiic 
IVirm.s, Hlightly .shaded in the drawing, fire 
Angitc ; tin*, black .specks are Magiufliti*; 
tlie needhj-.sliajied forms are Apfititc. (Sm? 
p. 23:k) 


structure. Where their elements are minute, the structure ]>ecoinos 
Qni(Togr(imfoid or euritic, and can in many cases only lie distinguished fi‘om 
felsific by microscopic examination. Empty (miarolitic, p. 134) cavities 
have been left during the consolidation of some igneous rocks. Minute 


^ ‘ Lelirhmd),’ i. ]>. CSS. 
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interspaces between the crystalline grains of a rock characterise the 
Mccharoid structure (Fig 27).^ 

B. Hemi-crystalline.- — ^^This division probably comprehends the 
majority of the massive eruptive or igneous rocks. It is distinguished 
by the occurrence of what appears to the naked eye as a compact or 
finely granular ground-mass, through which more or less recognisable 
crystals are scattered. Examined with the microscope, this ground-mass 

is found to present considerable diver- 

® (1) wholly a glass, as in some basalts, 

lites) which appear in a vitreous base * 

becomes an aggregation of such little 
granules, needles, and hairs, between 
which little or no glass-base appears 

felsitic (petrosiliceous), closely re- 
Htchstonc, j^ted to the two previous groups, and 
consisting of a nearly structureless 
mass, marked iisuall}?- with indefinite or half-effaced granules and filaments, 


Fig. 10.— MicrospUeruIitic Striiclurc. Pitch.stone. 
Raasay (inagnified). 


A B 

Fig. 17.~Inter.sertal or Oiihitic Stnictui'f*. A. Dolrrite, vSkye (magnified). B. Dolerite, 
Gortacloghan, Oo. Derry (magnified). 

but behaving like a singly- refracting, amorphous body (p. 149). 

^ Fouque and Micliel-Levy, ‘Min. Micrograph.’ The micropegmatite of Michel- Levy 
is the same as the structure subsequently named granophyre by Rosenbusch. Michel-L4vy, 
‘Roches emptives,’ p. 19. 

^ For this structure the term “mixed” ha.s been proposed, as being a mixture of the 
crystalline and amorphous (glassy) structures. It has been designated by Fouqud and 
Michel-Ldvy “trachytoid/’ as being typically developed among the trachytes {postea, p. 226). 
It is called “ hypocrystalline ” by Rosenbusch. 
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In rocks belonging to this type, a sjphenilitic structure has sometimes 
been produced by the appearance of globular bodies composed of a 
crystalline internally radiating substance, sometimes with concentric shell 
of amorphous material. Spherulites are sometimes so minute as to be only 
recognisable with the microscope, when they each present a black cross 
between crossed Nicol-prisms, and thereby characteristically reveal the 
ndcrosjiherulitic structure (Figs. 6 and 1 6).^ 

The term intersertal (Zirkel, 1870) or ophitic (Fouque and Michel- 
Ltn^y, 1879), already mentioned, is applied to a structure in which one 
mineral after crystallising has been enclosed within another during the 
consolidation of an igneous rock (Fig. 17). It is almndant in many 
dolerites and diabases where some bisilicate such as augite serves as a 
matrix in which the felspars and other crystals are enclosed. The name 
‘‘ophitic ” is derived from the so-called “ophites” of the Pyrenees.- 

C. Glassy. — Composed of a volcanic glass such as has already been 
described. It seldom happens, however, that rocks which seem to the eye 
to be tolerably homogeneous glass do not contain abundant crystallites 
and minute crystals. Hence entirely vitreous rocks are of comparatively 
rare occurrence, and where representatives of them do locally occur they 
are apt to graduate into the second or hemi-crystalline type. This grada- 
tion and the abundant traces of a devitrified base or magma between the 
crystals of a vast number of eruptive rocks, lead to the belief that the 
glassy type was the original condition of most if not all of these rocks. 
Erupted as molten masses, their mobility would depend upon the fluidity 
of the glass. Yet even while still deep within the earth’s crust, some of 
their constituent minerals (felspars, leucite, magnetite, (See.) were often 
already crystallised, and suflered fracture and corrosion by subsequent 
action of the enclosing magma. Hence, where the magma has subse- 
quently crystallised we can distinguish between the earlier crystals (first 
consolidation) and those of the later time (second consolidation). There 
may thus be two generations of felspar in the same rock. The older 
crystals are usually larger than those of sul)sequent growth. 

The movement of the magma in glassy rocks is often well shown by 
JioiQ - structv/re {fluxion-.^ fluctuation-^ fluidal structure).^ already referred to. 
Crystals and crystallites are ranged in current -like lines, with their 
long axes in the direction of these lines. Where a large older crystal 
occurs, the train of minuter individuals is found to sweep round it 
and to reunite on the further side, or to be diverted in an eddy -like 
course, with occasional involutions and contortions (Fig. 18). 8o 
thoroughly is this arrangement characteristic of the motion of a somc- 

^ Fouque and Micliel-L(Wy, ‘ Min. Micrograph.’ Some remarkably beautiful examph'.s 
of rnicrospherulitic structure occur in the quartz-porphyrie.s that traverse the lower Cambrian 
tuffs at St. David’s. Q. J. (J. S. xxxix. p. 313. 

^ These rocks (whicli are connected with the (lial)ases) have been critically studied by 
Michel-Levy, JJ. S. Q. F. vi. (1877), p. 156 ; x. (1882) ; Caralp, ‘ Etudes geologiques sur les 
liaiits Massifs des Pyrenees centrales/ Toulouse, 1888 ; J. Kiihn, Z. I). G. (L xxxiii. 
(1881), p. 372; Dieulafait, Oorirpt. vend. xciv. (1882), jr. 667; xcvii. (1883), p, 1089; 
JCacroix, op. cit. cx. (1890), p. 1011 ; Bull. Soc. Min. Fruiur, xiv. (1891), p. 30 ; J. Seuiies, 
^na. Minen, xviii. (1890), p. 434. 
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what viscid liquid, that there cannot be any doubt that such was the 
condition of these masses before their consolidation. This flow-strueture 
may be detected in many eruptive rocks, from thoroughly vitreous com- 
pounds like obsidian, on the one hand, to completely crystalline masses 
like some dolerites, on the other. It occurs not only in what are usually 
regarded as volcanic rocks, but also in plutonic or deep-seated masses 
wiiich, there is reason to believe, consolidated beneath the surface. An 
instance was described l)y Losseii in the Bode vein of the Harz. Many 
other examples have since been found among quartz-porphyries associated 
with granites in Aberdeenshire, in felsite dykes and bosses in the Shet- 
lands, Skye, and southern Ireland, and among the basic dykes of central 
and western Scotland. The structure, therefore, cannot be regarded as 




Fig. 1K.--Fli)\v.strucmr(‘ hi Obsidiiin l'.i.--Ferlitic Structure. Felsitic gdasu, 

(•20 diameters). Mull (magnified). 

of itself affording any presumption that the rock in which it is found ever 
flowed out at the surface as lava. 

Some glassy rocks, in cooling and consolidating, have had spherulites 
developed in them (Fig. 16); also by contriiction the system of reticulated 
and spiral cracks known 3 .^ peiiitic structure (p. 133, and Figs. 8 and 19). 

The final stiffening of a vitreous mass into solid stone has resulted 
(1st) from mere solidification of the glass : this is well seen at the edge 
of dykes and intrusive sheets of different hasalt-rocks, where the igneous 
mass, having been suddenly congealed along its line of contact with the 
surrounding rocks, remains there in the condition of glass, though only 
an inch farther inward from the chilled edge the vitreous magma has dis- 
appeared, as represented in Fig. 306 ; (2nd) from the devitrification of 
the glass by the abundant development of microfelsitic granules and 
filaments, as in quartz-porphyry, or of crystallites, microlites and crystals, 
as in such glassy rocks as obsidian and tachylite ; or (3rd) from the 
more or less complete crystallisation of the original glassy base, as may 
be observed in some dolerites, 

D. Clastic. — Composed of detrital materials, such as have been 
already described (pp. 135, 150, and Fig. 20). Where these materials 
consist of grains of quartz-sand, they withstand almost any subsequent 
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change, and hence can be recognised even among a highly metamorphosed 
series of rocks. Quartzite from such a series can sometimes be scarcely 
distinguished under the microscope from unaltered quartzose sandstone. 
Where the detritus has resulted from the destruction of aluminous oi* 
magnesian silicates, it is more susceptible of alteration. Hence it can 
he traced in regions of local metamorphism, becoming more and moi'e 
crystalline, until the rocks formed of or containing it pass into true 
crystalline schists. 

Detritus derived from the comminution or decay of organic remains 
presents very different and characteristic structures (Fig. 21). Some- 
times it is of a siliceous nature, as where it has been derived from 
diatoms and radiolarians. But most of the organically derived detrital 




Fi','. 20. — Clastic Struetura, cf Iuorjj;auic — Fij,'. 21. — (.'la.stic Sti'ucUiiv,, of ( 

Section of a in'cce. of Oreywuckc. (10 «lia- Stnictni’c of Chalk (Sorhy). (MaKnific*! lOO 

iiK’tors. See j). IGO.) diuiiietcrs. Sec p. iTll.) 

rocks are calcareous, formed from the remains of foraminifera, corals, 
echinoderms, polyzoa, cirripedes, annelides, molliisks, Crustacea and 
other invertebrates, with occasional traces of fishes or even of higher 
vertebrates. Distinct differences of microscopic structure can be detected 
in the hard parts of some of the living representatives of these forms, 
and similar differences have been detected in beds of limestone of all 
ages. Mr. Sorliy, in a paper already cited, has shown how characteristic 
and persistent are some of these distinctions, and how they may he 
made to indicate the origin of the rock in which they occur. ^ There is 
an important difference between the two forms in which carbonate of 
lime is made use of by invertebrate animals j aragonite being much less 
durable than calcite (pp. 106, 177). Hence, while shells of gasteropods, 
many lamellibranchs, corals and other, organisms, formed largely or 
wholly of aragonite, crumble down into mere amorphous mud, pass into 

' The student who would fiudher investigate this subject should coii.sult tlie suggestive*, 
and luminous essay hy Mr. SorT)y in lus Presidential Address to the Geological Society, 
Q. J. G. S. 1879. The niicro.seopic characters of a series of Mesozoic and Tertiary detrital 
rocks are given by Dr. L. Cayeux in his ‘ Coiitri])ution a r.Etude inicrograpliiqiic des 
Terrains si'dinientaires, ’ Lille, 1897. Further <Iet.ails in this snbj(,‘ct will l)(i found in 
subsequent pages of this volutiie (pp. 176-179). 
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crystalline calcite, or disappear, the fragments of those consisting of 
calcite may remain quite recognisable. 

It is evident, therefore, that the absence of all trace of organic 
structure in a limestone need not invalidate an inference from other 
evidence that the rock has been formed from the remains of organisms. 
The calcareous organic debris of a sea-bottom may be disintegrated, and 
reduced to amorphous detritus, by the mechanical action of waves and 
currents, by the solvent chemical action of the water, by the decay of 
the binding material, such as the organic matter of shells, or by being 
swallowed and digested by other animals {postea, pp. 602, 614).’- 

Moreover, in clastic calcareous rocks, owing to their liability to altera- 
tion by infiltrating water, there is a tendency to acquire an internal 
crystalline texture (p. 474). At the time of formation, little empty 
spaces lie between the component granules and fragments, and according 
to Mr. Sorby these interspaces may amount to about a quarter of the 
whole mass of the rock. They have very commonly been filled up by 
calcite introduced in solution. This infiltrated calcite acquires a 
crystalline structure, like that of ordinary mineral-veins. But the 
original component organic granules also themselves become crystalline, 
and, save in so far as their external contour may reveal their original 
organic source, they cannot be distinguished from mere mineral-grains. 
In this way a cycle of geological change is completed. The calcium- 
carbonate originally dissolved out of rocks by infiltrating water, and 
carried into the sea, is secreted from the oceanic waters by corals, 
foraminifera, echinoderms, mollusks and other invertebrates. The 
remains of these creatures collected on the sea-bottom slowly accumulate 
into beds of detritus, which in after times are upheaved into land. 
Water once more percolating through the calcareous mass, gradually 
imparts to it a crystalline structure, and eventually all trace of organic 
forms may be effaced. But at the same time the rock, once exposed to 
meteoric influences, is attacked by carbonated water, its molecules are 
carried in solution into the sea, where they will again be built up into 
the frame-work of marine organisms. 

Alteration of Rocks by Meteoric Water. — In connection with the dis- 
cussion of the minute structures discoverable in rocks, reference may be 
made here to the important revelations of the microscope as to the extent 
to which rocks suffer from the influence of infiltrating water. The nature 
of some of these changes will be more fully described in subsequent pages. 
(Book III. Part II. Sect. ii. § 2.) Among the more obvious proofs of 
alteration are the threads and kernels of calcite in such eruptive rocks as 
diabase, dolerite or andesite. These furnish a good index of internal 
decomposition, usually arising from the decay of some lime -bearing 
mineral in the rock. Some other minerals are likewise frequent signs 
of alteration, such as serpentine (often resulting from the alteration of 
olivine (Figs. 32, 33)), chlorite, epidote, limonite, chalcedony, &c. In 

^ Sorby, Presidential Address, Q, J. G. S. 1879; G. Rose, Ahhandl. Acad. Berlm, 
1858 ; Giimbel, Z. D. G. G. 1884, p. 386 ; Cornish and Kendall, OeoL Mag. 1888, p. 66 ; 
and the work of Br. Cayenx already cited. 
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many cases, however, the decomposition products are so indefinite in 
form and so minute in quantity, as not to permit them to be satis- 
factorily referred to any known species of mineral. For these indeterminate, 
but frequently abundant substances, the following short names were pro- 
posed by Vogelsang to save periphrasis, until the true nature of the 
substance is ascertained. Viridite — green transparent or translucent 
patches, often in scaly or fibrous aggregations, of common occurrence in 
more or less decomposed rocks containing hornblende, augite, or olivine : 
probably in many cases serpentine, in others chlorite or delessite. Ferrite 
— yellowish, reddish or brownish amorphous substances, probably consist- 
ing of peroxide of iron, either hydrous or anhydrous, but not certainly 
referable to any mineral, though sometimes pseudomorphous after 
ferruginous minerals. Opacite — black, opaque grains and scales of 
amorphous earthy matter, which may in different cases be magnetite, or 
some other metallic oxide, earthy silicates, graphite, &c.^ 

Sect, vi. — Classification of Rocks. 

It is evident that the study of rocks may be approached from two very 
different sides. We may, on the one hand, regard these substances chiefly 
as so many masses of mineral matter, presenting great variety of chemical 
composition and marvellous diversity of microscopic structure. Or, on 
the other hand, passing from the details of their chemical and minera- 
logical characters, we may look at them rather as the records of ancient 
terrestrial changes. In the former aspect, they present for consideration 
problems of the highest interest in inorganic chemistry and mineralogy ; 
in the latter view, they invite attention to the great geological revolu- 
tions through which the planet has passed. It is evident, therefore, 
that two distinct systems of classification might be followed, the one 
based on chemical and mineralogical, the other on geological considera- 
tions. It is impossible, however, in any system to ignore the fundamental 
twofold series in which the rocks of the terrestrial crust naturally group 
themselves. As geological action proceeds from two distinct sources, one 
derived from the internal energy of the planet itself, the other arising 
chiefly from the influence of the sun on the external surface of the planet, 
so it is obvious that the masses of mineral matter resulting from the 
operation of these two causes must he distinguished from each other in 
any scheme of classification, apart altogether from questions of structure 
or composition. In actual fact, however, it is found that the contrasted 
mode of origin is in each case accompanied by distinctions of structure 
and arrangement as well as mineralogical and chemical constitution. By 
general agreement, therefore, it is acknowledged that the first funda- 
mental step in the classification of rocks must be a primary separation of 
them into two great divisions : — 1st, Those which have accumulated on 
or near the surface of the earth through the operation of water, air or 
organic life. In this subdivision are included all accumulations of 
mechanical detritus, either organic or inorganic, under water or on land ; of 

^ Vogelsang;^. 1>. 0. <!, xxiv. (1872), p. 529. Zirkel, (Jeal. Kxpl. ,'/()( Jt Parulh'l, viil. vi. 
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chemical precipitates from aqueous solution ; and of material aggregated 
hy the growth of plants and animals. All these accumulations may be 
found associated with each other. They are mainly sediments, and are 
generally disposed in layers or strata piled one over another as they were 
laid down. This great series of rocks, mainly arising from geological 
operations that depend upon solar influences, are comprised under the term 
Sedimentary or Stratified 2nd, Those which have arisen from the 
movements and uprise of the earth’s own internal molten magma. These 
may have cooled and solidified deep beneath the surface, or may have 
made their way up to daylight and have been poured forth in volcanic 
eruptions. This clearly defined assemblage of rocks is known as 
Eruptive, Igneous, Massive or Unstratified. 

So far there is practically no room for difference of opinion, and ever 
since the rise of geology into the place of a science the broad distinction 
here stated has been recognised. But further examination of the 
terrestrial crust discloses the presence of a third series, the origin of 
which is by no means so evident. Some of the rocks of this series 
possess characters that obviously connect them with igneous rocks, into 
which indeed they may be seen to graduate, .while others as evidently 
pass into true sedimentary strata. They are distinguished, however, 
from the members of either of the two other series by the possession of 
characters which, show that certainly in some, possibly in all, cases they 
have resulted from the alteration or metmwrpldm, of older rocks, either 
igneous or aqueous. In their most typical forms they are marked by the 
peculiar crystalline structure termed schlstositij or foliation (p. 134), where 
their mineral constituents are seen to have re-crystallised in lenticular 
laminae or folia. Hence this third series of rocks has been separated 
from the others under the name of Metamorphic. 

This fundamental classification of the rocks of the earth’s crust into 
three great sections is based on geological considerations, and commends 
itself by its obvious agreement with the ascertained facts regarding the 
structure of that crust. When, however, we advance further and try to 
devise a natural and convenient scheme of arratigoment for each of the 
three series, various s^^stems of arrangement suggest themselves, each 
having its advantages and drawbacks. Prom a merely chemical point of 
view, rocks might be grouped according to their composition : as Oxides, 
exemplified by formations of quartz, hsematite, or magnetite ; Carbonates, 
including the limestones and clay-ironstones ; Silicates, embracing the 
vast majority of rocks, whether composed of a single mineral, or of more 
than one ; Phosphates, such as guano and the older bone-beds and copro- 
litic deposits. Eacli of these groups might obviously be farther sub- 
divided into sections, according to the predominant chemical constitutent. 
A classification of this kind, however, would pay little or no regard to 
the mode of origin or conditions of occurrence of the rocks, and would 
not be well suited for the purposes of the geologist. 

Again, from the purely mineralogical side, rocks might be classified 
with reference to their prevailing mineral ingredient. Thus, such sub- 
divisions as Calcareous rocks, Quartzose rocks, Orthoclase rocks, Plagio- 
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clase rocks, Pyroxenic rocks, Hornblendic rocks, (fee., might l)e adopted ; 
but such an arrangement, though on the whole less objectionable from the 
point of view of the geologist, would he more suited for the arrangement 
of hand-specimens in a museum than for the investigation of rocks in dki. 

Though no classification w'hich can at present he proposed is wholly 
satisfactory, one which shall do least violence, at once to geological and to 
chemical and mineralogical relationships, is to be preferred. That which 
is given in the following pages is in the nature of a compromise between 
the claims of the different sides of the subject, but the geological require- 
ments have beeTi allowed to preponderate. It is in the division of the 
Igneous rocks that opinions are most widely divergent regarding the best 
principle of classification to be followed. In the introduction to that 
division some account will be given of other schemes of arrangement than 
that adopted in the present text-book. 

It must be kept in view that in the classification here selected, and 
in the detailed description of rocks now to be given, many questions 
regarding the origin, structure and decomposition of these mineral masses 
must necessarily be alluded to which cannot be fully dealt with in this 
part of the volume, but must be left for adequate treatment l)y themselves 
in later pages. The student, however, will probably recognise a distinct 
advantage in this unavoidable preliminaiy reference to them in connection 
with the rocks by which they are suggested. 

Sect. vii. — A Description of the more Important Rocks of the Earth’s Crust. 

Full details regarding the composition, microscopic structure and 
other characters of rocks must be sought in such general treatises as 
those already cited (p. 8S), and in the special memoirs quoted on 
mihsequent pages. The purposes of the present text-l)ook will ])e served 
hy a succinct account of the more common or important rocks which 
enter into the composition of the crust of the earth. 

L vSedimentary. 

A. FiiA(iMENTAL (Clastic). 

This great series embraces all rocks of a secondary or derivative 
origin ; in other words, all that consist of materials which have 
previously existed on or beneath the surface of the earth in another 
form, ami the accumulation and consolidation of which gives rise to new 
compounds. Some of these materials have been produced by the 
mechanical action of wind, as in the sand-hills of sea-coasts and inland 
deserts (^olian rocks) ; others by the operation of moving water, as tlie 
gi-avel, sand and mud of shores and river-beds (Aqueous sedimentary 
rocks) ; others by the accumulation of the entire or fiagmentary remains 
of once living plants and animals (Organically-formed rocks) ; while yet 
another series has arisen from the gathering together of the loose debris 
thrown out by volcanoes (Yolcariic tuffs). It is evident that in dealing 
with these various detrital formations, the degree of consolidation is of 
secondary importance. The soft sand and mud of a modern lake-bottom 
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differ in no essential respect from indurated ancient lacustrine strata, and 
may tell their geological story equally well. No line is to be drawn between 
what is popularly termed “rock” and the loose, as yet uncompacted, 
debris out of which solid masses may eventually l3e formed. Hence, in 
a o-eological arrangement, the modern and the ancient, the loose and the 
compact, being one in structure and mode of formation, are all classed 
together under the common name of Eocks. 

It will be observed that, in several directions, we are led l)y the frag- 
mental rocks to crystalline stratified deposits, some of which have been 
deposited from chemical solution, while others have resulted from the 
gradual conversion of a detrital into a crystalline structure. Both series 
of deposits are accumulated simultaneously and are often intei'stratified. 
Calcareous rocks formed of organic remains (p. 176) exhibit very clearly 
this gradual internal change, which more or less effaces their detrital 
origin, and gives them such a crystalline character as to entitle them 
to be ranked among the crystalline limestones.^ 

1. Gravel and Sand Eocks (Psamniit(3s). 

As the deposits included in this subdivision are produced by the disintegration and 
removal of rocks by the action of the atmosphere, rain, rivers, frost, the sea and other 
superficial agencies, they are mere mechanical accumulations, and necessarily vary 
indefinitely in composition, according to the nature of the sources from which they are 
derived. As a rule, they consist of the detritus of siliceous rocks, these being among 
the most durable materials. Quartz, in particular, enters largely into the composition 
of sandy and gravelly detritus. Fragmentary materials tend to group themselves 
according to their size and relative density. Hence they are apt to occur in layers, and 
to show the characteristic stratified arrangement of sedimentarif rocks. They may 
enclose the remains of any plants or animals entornbed on the same sea-floor, river-bed 
or lake-bottom. 

In the majority of these rocks, their general mineral composition is obvious to the 
naked eye. But the application of the microscope to their investigation has thrown 
considerable light upon their composition, formation and subsequent mutations. Their 
component materials are thus ascertained to be divisible into — 1st, deHved fragments, of 
which the most abundant are quartz, after which come felspar, mica, iron-ores, zircon, 
rutile, apatite, tourmaline, garnet, sphene, augite, hornblende, fragments of various 
rocks, and clastic dust ; 2nd, constituents which have been deposited between the 
particles, and which in many cases serve as the cementing material of the rock. Among 
the more important of these are silicic acid in the form of quartz, chalcedony and opal ; 
carbonates of lime, iron or magnesia; hjematite, limonite ; pyrite and glauconite.*^ 

Cliff Debris, Moraine Stuff, Scree Material — angular rubbish disengaged by frost 
and ordinary atmospheric waste from cliffs, crags and steep slopes. It slides down the 
declivities of hilly regions, and accumulates at their base, until washed away by rain oi 
by brooks. It forms talus-slopes, or what are known in England as uprees, that may 

^ The most valuable series of modern chemical analyses of sedimentary rocks will l>e 
found in Mr. F. W. Clarke’s Report in the 168th B'ldletm of the United States Oeological 
Survey (1900), from which frequent citations will be made in the succeeding pages. B^or the 
microscopic characters of these rocks the work of Cayerix, cited ante, p. 106, may he consulted ; 
also the ‘Album de Microphotographies des Roches sddirnentaires,’ by Maurice Ifovelacque 
4to, Paris, 1900. . » 

G. Klemm, S. D. G. G. xxxiv. (1882), p. 771. H. C. Sorby, Q. J. G. S. xxxvi. (1880). 
J. A. Phillips, op. cit. xxxvii. (1881), p. 6. 
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have an inclination of as much as 40®, though for short distances, if the blocks are large, 
the general angle of slope may be steeper. It naturally depends for its composition 
upon the nature of the solid rocks from which it is derived. Where cliff-debris falls 
upon and is borne along by glaciers it is called “Moraine-stuff,” which may be deposited 
near its source, or may be transported for many miles on tlie surface of the ice (p. 544). 

Perched Blocks, Erratic Blocks — large masses of rock, often as l)ig as a house, 
which have been transported by glacier-ice, and have been lodged in a prominent position 
in glacier valleys or have been scattered over hills ai]d pdains. An examination of 
their mineralogical character leads to the identitication of their source and, consequently, 
to the path taken by the transpjorting ice. (See Book III. Part II. Sect. ii. 5.) 

Rain-wash — a loam or earth wliicli accumulates on the lower parts of slopes or at 
their base, and is due to the gradual descent of the finer particles of disintegrated rocks 
by the transporting action of rain. Brick- earth is the name given in the south-east 
of England to thick masses of such loam, which is extensively used for making bricks. 

Soil — the product of the subaerial decomposition of rocks and of the decay of plants 
and animals. Primarily the character of the soil is determined by tliat of the subsoil, 
of which indeed it is merely a further disintegration. According to the nature of the 
rock underneath, a soil may vary from a stiff clay, tlirough various clayey and sandy 
loams, to mere sand. The formation of soil is treated of in Book III. Part II. ‘Sect, 
ii. § i. As an example of the detailed investigation of the soils of a country, reference 
may he made to the elaborate description of those of Russia prepared by Professor 
Sibirtzew.^ He distinguishes the loose or jEolian soils, those of the dry st(5pj;)es or 
steppe-deserts, the Tchernozoms, the soils of the wooded steppes, th(3 grassy soils, and 
those of the Tundras. In each of these he enumerates a series of genetic types, such 
as clay-soils, heavy and intermediate sub-argillaceous soils, liglit sub-argillaceous soils, 
sub-arenaceous soils, and clayey sands. 

Subsoil — the broken-up part of the rocks immediately under the soil. Its character, 
of course, is determined by that of the rock out of which it is formed by subaerial dis- 
integration. (Book III. Part II. Sect. ii. § 1.) 

Blown Sand— loose sand usually arranged in lines of dune.s, fronting a sandy beach 
or in the arid interior of a continent. It is ])iled up by the driving action of wind.. 
(Book III. Part. II. Sect, i.) It varies in composition, being sometimes entirely 
siliceous, as upon shores where siliceous rocks are exposed ; sometimes calcartioiis, where 
derived from triturated shells, nullipores, or other calcareous orgunisms. The minute 
grains from long-continued mutual friction a.ssume remarkably rounded and polished 
forms. Layers of finer and coarser particles often alternate, as in water-formed sand- 
stone. On many coast-lines in Europe, grasses and other plants lurid the surface of the 
shifting sand. These layers of vegetation are apt to bo covered by fresh oncroachments 
of the loose material, and then hy their decay to give rise to dark p(jaty scams in the 
sand. Calcareous blowir sand is compacted into hard stone by the action of rain-water, 
which alternately dissolves a little of the lime, and re-deposits it on evai)oration as a 
thin crust cementing the grains of sand together. In the Bahamas and Bermudas, 
extensive masses of calcareous blown sand have been cemented in this way into solid 
stone, which weathers into picturesque crags and caves like a limestone of older geological 
date.*-^ At Hewquay, Cornwall, blown sand has, by the decay of abundant land-shells, 
been solidified into a material capable of being used as a building-storn?. 

^ Compt. rend. Congres Gml. Internat., St. Petersbin-g, 1899, pp. 78-125, 

For interesting accounts of the .diloliari deposits of the Bahaiuas and Bermudas, sec 
Nelson, J. G. 8. ix. p. 200 ; Sir Wyville Thomson’.s ‘Atlantic,’ vol. i. ; also J. J. 
Rein, Senckenb. JSfat. Gesellsch. Ikrkht. 1869-70, p. 140, 1872-78, p. 131. On the Bed 
Sands of the Arabian Desert, see J. A. PMllip.s, Q, J. G. H. xxxviii. (1882), p. 110 ; also 
op. cit. xxxvii. (1881), p. 12. Further reference to the literature of this subject will be 
found in the account of the effects of wind-action, Book 111. Part II. >Scct. i. § 1. 
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Tlie occurrence of various other minerals besides r^uartz in ordinary sand lias long 
been recognised, but we owe to the observations of Mr. A. B. Dick tlie discovery tliat 
among these minerals some of the most plentiful and most perfectly preserved belong 
to species that were not supposed to be so widely diffused, sucli as zircon, rutile and ^ 
tourmaline. He has found that these lieavy minerals constitute sometimes as much as 
4 per cent of the Bagshot sand of the older Tertiary series of the London basin. ' 
Pelspars, micas, hornblendes, pyroxenes, magnetite, glauconite and other minerals may 
likewise be recognised. The remarkable perfection of some of the crystallographic 
forms of the minuter mineral constituents of certain sands has been well shown hy 
Mr. Dick. 

Varieties of river- or sea-sand may be distinguished by names referring to some 
remarkable constituent, c.g. magnetic sand, iron-sand, gold-.sand, auriferous .sand, &c. 

Gravel, Shingle — names applied to the coarser kinds of rounded water- worn detritus. 
In Gravel, the average size of the component pebbles ranges from that of a small })ea up 
to about that of a walnut, though of course many included fragments will be observed 
which exceed these limits. In Shingle, the stones are coarser, ranging up to blocks as 
big as a man’s head or larger. German geologists distinguish as ‘‘sell otter ” a shingle 
containing dispersed boulders, and “ .scliotter- conglomerate ” a rock wherein these 
materials have become consolidated.‘*^ All these names are applied quite irrespective of 
the composition of the fragments, which varies greatly from point to pioint. As a rule, 
the stones consist of hard rocks, since these are best fitted to withstand the powerful 
grinding action to which they are exposed. ' 

Conglomerate (Puddings tone) — a rock formed of consolidated gi*avel or shingle.** 
The component pebbles are rounded and water-worn. They may consist of any kind 
of rock, though usually of some hard and durable sort, such as quartz or quartzite. 

A special name may be given to the rock, according to the nature of its pebbles, as cpiartz- 
conglomerate, limestone-conglomerate, granite-conglomerate, &c., or according to that 
of the paste or cementing matrix, which may consist of a hardened sand or clay, and 
may be siliceous, calcareous, argillaceous or ferruginous. In the coarser conglomerates, 
where the blocks may exceed six feet in length, there is often very little indication of 
stratification. Except where the flatter stones show by their general paralleli.sm the 
rude lines of deposit, it may be only when the ma.s.s of conglomerate is taken as a 
whole, in its relation to the rocks below and above it, that its claim to be eonsiderod 
a bedded rock will be conceded. The occurrence of occasional bands of conglonierato in 
a series of arenaceous strata is analogous probably to that of a shingle-bank or gravel - 
beach on a modern coast-line. But it is not easy to nrider.stand the circumstances 
under which some ancient conglomerates accumulated, such as that of the Old Ked KSand- 
stone of Central Scotland, which attains a thickness of many thousand feet, and consists 
of well-rounded and smoothed blocks often several feet in diameter. 

In many old conglomerates (and even in those of Miocene ago in Switzerland) the 
component pebbles may be observed to have indented each other. In such cases also 
they may be found elongated, distorted or split and re-cernented ; sometimes tlio same 
pebble has been crushed into a number of pieces, which arc held together liy a retaining 
cement. These phenomena ];)oint to great pres.sure, and some internal relative move- 
ment in the rocks. (Book III. Part L Sect iv. § 3.) Other indicatioiiH of great dis- 
turbance are mentioned in the following description of Breccia. 

Breccia— a rock conipo.sed of angular, instead of rounded, fragments. It commonly 

^ Nature, xxxvi. (1877), p. 91 ; Mevi. (JeoL Sum. “Geology of Lomloii,” i. (1889), p. 523. 
Teall, ‘British Petrograjdiy,’ Plate xliv. 

See, for example, an account of the schotter-conglomerates of Northern Piu'sia ])y E. 
Tietze, Jahrh. Geol. Reichsanst, Vienna, 1881, ii. 68. 

^ See A. Helland, “Studier over Konglonierater, ” Archie, Mathem. NatiirmdenB., 
Christiania, 1880. 
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presents less trace of stratification tlian eoiif,4omerate. Iiitcrinccliate stamen between 
these two rocks, where the stones are partly angular and partly siihangular ami rounded, 
are known as hrecciaied conglomerate. Considered as a dctrital de]> 0 Hit fonuntl l»y siqicr- 
ficial waste, breccia points to the disintegration of rocks by the atniosplu-rc, and^the 
accumulation of their fragments with little or no intervention of running water. Thus 
it maybe formed of cliff-debris or scree-material wliich gradually slides chiwn aslope 
below a crag or cliff, or wliich may be launched forward by a landslip and may accumu- 
late either snbaerially, or under water where the cliff descends at once into a lake or 
into the deep sea. 

The term Breccia has, however, been apjdied to rocks formed in several oilnu* totally 
different ways. Angular blocks of all sizes and sliapcs haVo liecii discharged from 
volcanic orifices, and, falling back, have consolidated ther^j into masses of brccciatiid 
material (volcanic breccia). Intrusive igneous eruptions have sonietimtiS tom of!' fragim-ntfi 
of the rocks through which they have ascended, and these angular fragmeiitn have bean 
enclosed in the liquid or pasty mass. Or the intrusive rock lias cooled and solidified 
externally while still mobile within, and in its ascent has caught up and invoIviMl some 
of these consolidated parts of its own substance. Again, where solid masHttH of rock 
within the crust of the earth have ground against each other, as in dislocafitms and 
crushing movements, angular fragmentary rubbish has been ju’oduced, wdiich has sub- 
sequently been consolidated by some infiltrating cement (Tault-rock, ( 'ni.sh-iirecfck, 
Crush-conglomerate). It is evident, however, that breccia fonmul in one or other of 
these hypogene ways will not, as a rule, he apt to be mistakem for the true! brec'ciiiH, 
arising from superficial disintegration. 

Sandstone (Gr^s) ^ — a rock composed of consolidated sand. As in ordinary modern 
sand, the integral grains of sandstone are chiefly (juartz, which must here be reganknl 
as the residue left after all the less durable minerals of the original rocks have \mmt 
carried away in solution or in suspension as fine mud. The colours of saiidstuneH arise, 
not so much from that of the quartz, which is commonly whih; or grey, tiH fr(»tn the 
film or crust which often coats the grains and 'holds them together as a ceriient. Iron, 
the great colouring ingredient of rocks, gives rise to red, brown, yellow, and green hiR‘«, 
according to its degree of oxidation and hydration. 

Like conglomerates, sandstones difler in the nature of tlieir component grains, and 
in that of the cementing matrix. Though consisting for the nu^st part of aHiceous 
grains, they include others of clay, felspar, mica, zircon, rutile, tourinaliiir or otIi<»r 
minerals such as occur in sand (p. 163), and these may increase} in number so as to give 
a special character to the rock. Thus, sandstones may be argillaceous, fol8[)ailtie, mica- 
ceous, calcareous, &c. By an increase in the argillaceous constituents, a saudstone may 
pass into one of the clay-rocks, just as modern sand on the sea-floor shades iinpcrceptddy 
into mud. On the other hand, by an augmentation in tlie size and sharjmoi^H of the 
grains, a sandstone may become a grit, and by an increase in the size ami number of 
pebbles may pass into a pebbly or conglomeratic sandstone, and tlience into a fine 
conglomerate. A piece of fine-grained sandstone, seen under the microHcope, looks like 
a coarse conglomerate, so that the difference between the two ro(;ks is little iiiorci than 
one of relative size of particles. 

The cementing material of sandstones may be ferruginous, as in most ordinary red 
and yellow sandstones, where the anhydrous or hyilrous iron-oxide is mixe<l wdtii tday 
or other impurity in red sandstones the grains are lield together by a hufitiiititic, in 
yellow sandstones by a limonitic cement ; argillaceous, where the grains arit united 
by a base of clay, recognisable by the earthy smell when breathed ui)on ; athareouM, 
where carbonate of lime occurs either as an amorphous paste or as a crystal! in c c(}ment 

1 See J. A. Phillips on the constitution and history of grits and saudstones, Q. J. Q. B. 
xxxvii. (1881), p. 6. Fox analyses of some British sandstones used as building-Ktoues, 
Wallace, Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow, xiv. (1883), p. 22. 
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between tbe grains ; siliceous, where the component particles are bound togetlier by 
silica, as in the exposed blocks of Eocene sandstone known as grey weathers ” in 
Wiltshire, and which occur also over the north of France towards the Ardennes.^ In 
some places, as already remarked (p. 107), barytes has supplied the place of cement to 
the grains of sandstone. 

The following analyses show the average chemical composition of sandstones and 
the great range in their silica percentage. Column A represents the results of a com- 
posite analysis of 253 sandstones from different parts of the United States, and column 
B of 371 sandstones used for building purposes in different parts of the .same country. 
Column C shows the extraordinarily high proportion of silica in the highly quartzose 
Potsdam sandstone, which forms one of the prominent formations among the older 
Palaeozoic rocks of Canada and adjoining parts of the States. Column D represents the 
composition of a calcareous and argillaceous sandstone from the Miocene formations of 
Wall Point, Mount Diablo, California.- 



A 

B 

C 

D 

SiOa 


78-66 

84-86 

99*42 

44-54 

TiOo 


0-25 

0-41 



Ai„a . 

Fe;o, . . 


4-78 

1-08 

5‘96\ 

1-39/ 

0*31 

12'b 

2-50 

FeO 


0-30 

0-84 


3-08 

MnO 


trace 

trace 


0-44 

CaO 


5-52 

1*05 


14-65 

SrO 


trace 

none 



BaO 


0-05 

0-01 



MgO . 

• 

1-17 

0-52 


5-55 

KoO 

. 

1-32 1 

1-16 


1-37 

NaoO . 


0*45 

0*76 


3-35 

Liob 


trace 

trace 



HoO at 110° . 


0-31 

0-27n 

0-18 

1-43 

H.,0 above 110° 


1-33^ 

1-47 / 

2*25 

p;o, . . 


0-08 

1 0-06 


0*29 

COo 


5*04 

1 1*01 i 


7-76 

so; . . 


0-07 

i 0-09 



Cl . 


trace 

trace 





100-41 1 

1 

99-86 

99-91 

99*84 


Among the varieties of sandstone the following may here be mentioned: — Flag- 
stone — a thin-bedded sandstone, capable of being split along the lines of stratification 
into thin beds or flags ; Micaceous sandstone {mica-psamniite ) — a rock so full of 
mica-flakes that it splits readily into thin lamina?,, each of 'which has a lustroins surface 
from the quantity of silvery mica. This rock is called “fakes ’'in Scotland. Free- 
stone — a sandstone (the term being applied sometimes also to limestone) which can be 
cut into blocks in any direction, without a marked tendency to split in any one plane 
more than in another. Though this rock occurs in beds, each bed is not divided into 
laminae, and it is the absence of this minor stratification which makes the stone so useful 
for architectural purposes (Oraigleith and other sand.stones at Edinburgh, some of which 

^ See the original description of tlie.se French blocks by Profe.ssor Barrois, Ann. Soc. 
GkL Nord. vi. (1878-79), p. 366. 

- Bull. U. S. Cx. S. No. 168 (1900), pp. 17, 245, 249. The analyses in columns A 
and B were made by Dr. H. N. Stokes, that in column C by Mr. Schneider, and that in 
column D by Mr. W. H. Melville. 

Includes organic matter. 
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contain 98 per cent of silica). Glauconitic sandstone (greensand)~a sandstone 
containing kernels and dusty grains of glauconite, wliicii imparts a general greenish hue 
to the rock. The glauconite has probably been deposited in association with decaying 
organic matter, as where it fills echinus-spines, foraniinifera, shells and corals on the 
floor of the present ocean.^ Buhrstone— a highly siliceous, exceedingly compact, 
though cellular rock (with Cham seeds, &c.), found alternating with unaltered Tertiary 
strata in the Paris basin, and forming, from its hardness and roughness, an exccdlent 
material for the grindstones of flour-mills, may he mentioned here, though it probably 
has been formed by the precipitation of silica through tlie action of organisnis. Gaize 
— a fine-grained, sandy, siliceous, porous, and often rather tender rock, foiiiul in the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary formations of France, distinguished by its containing silica 
soluble in alkalies.- Arkose [granitic sanclstone)~ti rock composed of disintegrated 
granite, and found in geological formations of different ages, whicdi hav(.i becai dtadved 
from granitic rocks. Crystallised sandstone — an arenaceous rock in which a deposit 
of crystalline quartz has taken place upon the individual grains, eiudi of wliich becomes 
the nucleus of a more or less perfect quartz crystal. Mr. Sorl)y lias observed such 
crystallised sand in deposits of various ages from tlie Oolites down to the Old Ked 
Sandstone.'* Tuffeau — a name employed in France and Belgium for a fine-grained 
argillaceous, frequently calcareous sandstone, coloured green or grey liy glauconite ; it is 
sometimes applied to a friable granular chalky limestone/^ (For Quartzite, see p. 249.) 

Sandstones are largely employed for building purposes on account of their durability 
and the facility with which they can be worked. Hence a large amount of information 
has been collected as to their composition, specific gravity, crushing strength, capacity 
for absorbing water, and other practical matters connected with their use. Information 
on these subjects will be found in the works of hlr. G. P. Merrill, mentioned ante, i>. 7. 

G-reywacke— a compact aggregate of rounded or subangular grains of quartz, felsjiar. 
slate, or other minerals or rocks, cemented by a paste w'hich is usually siliceous, but 
may be argillaceous, felspatliic, calcareous, or anthracitic (Fig. 20). Grey, as its name 
denotes, is the prevailing colour; but it passes into browm, brownisli-purple, and sonie- 
times, where anthracite predominates, into black. The rock is distinguished from 
ordinary sandstone by its darker hue, its hardness, the variety of its component grains, 
and, above all, by the compact cement in wdiich the grains are imbedded. In many 
varieties, so pervaded is the rock by the siliceous paste, that it possessc'.s gr(;at touglincHS, 
and its grains seem to graduate into each other as well as into the surrounding matrix. 
Such rocks, when fine-grained, can hardly, at first sight or with the unaided eye, b(i 
distinguished from some compact igneous rocks, though microscopic examination 
reveals their fragmental character. In other cases, where the greywacke lum been 
formed mainly out of the debris of granite, quartz-porphyry, andesite, or other fcdspathic 
masses, the grains consist so largely of felspar, and the paste* also is so felspatliic, that 
the rock might be mistaken for some close-grained granular porphyry. Gny wacke occurs 
extensively among the Palaeozoic formations, in beds alternating with shiihiH and con- 
glomerates. It represents the muddy (sometimes volcanic) sand of Paleozoic sea-floors, 

^ A jite, p. 106 ; Sollas, Geol. Mag. iii. 2iid ser. p, 539. L. Cayeux, Mude microg. Trrr. 
s^dim. chap. iV. 

2 Cayeux, op. cit. chap. i. A specimen of the Gaize of Marleiiioiit analysed at the Ecole 
des Mines gave the following composition : silica soluble in potash, 20 '6 ; insoluble gilica, 
68*4; alumina, 1; ferric oxide, 3*0; lime, 1*3; loss by calcination, 5*6; total, 99*9. 
Cayeux, op. cit. p. 41. 

® J. G. S. xxxvi. p. 63. See Daubree, Ann. dcs Mincii, 2nd ser. i. p. 206. 
A. A. Young, Amen Journ. Sci. 3rd ser. xxiii. 257 ; xxiv. 47 ; ami especially the work 
of Irving and Van Hise (quoted on p. 142), which gives some excellent figures of enlarged 
quartz-grains. S. Calvin, Awer. Geol. xiii. (1894), p. 225, also gives good figure-s. 

^ L. Cayeux, Microg. Terr, stdim. chap. iii. 
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retaining often its ripple-marks and sun-cracks. The nietaniorphism it has undergone 
has generally not been great, and for the m-ost part is limited to induration, partly by 
pressure and partly by permeation of a siliceous cement. But where felsx)atluc ingre- 
dients prevail, the rock has offered facilities for alteration, and has been here and there 
changed into highly crystalline mica-schists full of garnets and other secondary minerals 
(contact-metamorphisin at the granite of South-western Scotland, p. 779). 

The following analysis gives the composition of a greywacke from Hurley, Wisconsin : 
silica, 76*84 ; alumina, 11*76; ferric oxide, 0*55; ferrous oxide, 2*8; magnesia, 
1*39; lime, 0*70; soda, 2*57; potash, 1*62; water, 1*87; manganese, a trace — 
total, 100*18.1 

The more fissile fine-grained varieties of this rock have been termed Grey wack e-slate 
(p. 172). In these, as well as in greywacke, organic remains occur among the Silurian 
and Devonian formations. Sometimes, in the Lower Silurian rocks of Scotland, these 
strata become black with carbonaceous matter, among wliich vast numbers of graptolites 
maybe observed; Gradations into sandstone are termed Grey wack e-sandstone. In 
ITorway the reddish felspathic greywacke or sandstone of the Primordial rocks is called 
Sparagmite; similar material, graduating into arkose, forms much of the Torridoii 
sandstone of Scotland. • 

Besides these rocks, which are obviously of clastic origin, there may be included here 
some others of a highly siliceous nature, hut the sedimentary character and mode of 
formation of which are not so clear. Such are Jasper, and Ferruginous Quartz, 
which occur in beds interstratified among some older Paheozoic and prc-Ciimhrian 
formations, as well as in veins together with vein-quartz. With them may Ite grouped 
Lyfdian-stone {Lydite, Phthemite, Kiesclsehiefcr)^ a black or dark-colourcd, excessively 
compact, hard, infusible rock with splintery fracture, occurring in thin, sharply deliued 
hands, split by cross joints into polygonal fragments, whicli arc sometimes cemented by 
fine layers of quartz. It consists of an intimate mixture of silica with aluiriina, 
carbonaceous materials, and oxide of iron, and under the microstiope sliow.s minute 
quartz-granules wuth dark amorphous matter. It occurs in thin layers or hands in. 
the Silurian and later Palaeozoic formations interstratified with ordinary sandy and 
argillaceous strata. As these rocks have not been materially aUc^red, the liands of 
Lydian-stone may be of original formation, though the extent to which they ar(i often 
veined with quartz shows that they have, iii many cases, been ]»ei’ni(.*atc(l by siliceous 
water since their deposit. Some originally clastic siliceous rocks have act^iiircd a mon^ 
or less crystalline structure from the action of tli(3rnial w'atcr or otherwise. One of the 
most marked varieties, Ovystallised Sandstone^ has been aljovc referred to. Another 
variety, known as Quartzitej is a granular and com])act aggregfit(‘. of quartz, whicli will 
he described in connection w'ith the schistose rocks among which it generally occiirn 
(p. 249). The siliceous rocks due to the operations of plant and animal life are 
described on p. 179, also on pp. 609, 624. 

2. Clay Rocks (Pelites). 

These are composed of fine argillaceous se<limeiit or mud, derived from the waste of 
rocks. Perfectly pure clay or kaolin, hydrated .silicate of alumina, may he- ol)tain(!d 
where granites and other felspar-bearing rocks decompose. But, as a rule, tln.i argil- 
laceous materials are mixed with various impurities.*'^ 

1 Described by Mr. W. S. Bay ley (wlio gives an account of its microscopii; character), 
and analysed by Dr. H. N. Stokes, Bull. V. S. G. K No. 150, pp. 84, 87. 

The literature connected with cla 3 's, especially in their industrial apj)lic.ati<tii, lias been 
catalogued by Mr. J. 0. Brainier, “Bibliography of Clays and llui (Jerainic- Arts,” Ilidl. 
U. S. O. S. No. 143 (1896). An important investigation in the subject by J)r. 11. liiciS 
will be found in the ‘'Preliminary Report on the Clays of Alabama,” in Bii/l. i\n. G, Geol. 
Siirv. Alabama (1900); also Trans. Amer. Just. Min. Buy in. Feliriiary 1898. Tlie 




Clay, Mud (Argile, Boue ; Tlioii, Schlamiii). — The decomposition of felspars and 
allied minerals gives rise to the formation of hydrous aluininous silicates, which, 
occurring usually in a state of fine subdivision, arc capable of being held in suspension 
in water, and of being transported to great distances. These substances, diflering much 
in composition, are embraced under the general term Ola}", which nia}’’ Ixi defined as a 
white, grey, brown, red, or bluish substance, which wlien dry is soft and friable, 
adheres to the tongue, and shaken in water makes it mechanically turbid ; wdien moist 
is plastic, when mixed with much water becomes mud.^ It is evident tliat a wide range 
is possible for varieties of argillaceous sediment. The following are the more im|>ortant. 

Kaolin (Porcelain-clay, China-clay) has been already noticed (]). 104). 

Pipe-Clay — white, nearly pure, and free from iron. 

Fire-Clay — largely found in connection with coal-seams, contains little iron, and is 
nearly free from lime and alkalies. It has been derived from the waste of siieli rocks as 
granite.'^ Some of the most typical fire-clays are those long used at Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, for the manufacture of pottery. The best glass-house pot-clay, that is, 
the most refractory, and therefore used for the construction of pots whicli have to stand 
the intense heat of a glass-house, has the following composition : silica, 73*82 ; alumina, 
15*88 ; protoxide of iron, 2*95 ; lime, trace; magnesia, trace; alkalies, *90; sulphuric 
acid, trace; chlorine, trace; water, 6*45; specific gravity, 2*51. 

Gannister — a very siliceous close-grained variety, found in the Lower Coal-nuuisures 
of the north of England, and now largely ground down as a material for tlie hearths of 
iron furnaces. 

Brick-clay — properly rather an industrial than a geological term, since it is a])plied 
to any clay, loam, or earth from which bricks or coarse pottery are made. It is an 
impure clay, containing a good deal of iron, with other ingredients. An analysis gave 
the following composition of a brick -clay : silica, 49*44; alumina, 34*26; sesquioxide 
of iron, 7*74 ; lime, 1*48 ; magnesia, 5*14 ; water, 1*94. 

Abysmal Clay — on the ocean-floor at great depths certain red clays liave a wide 
distribution. They are described at p. 583. 

Fuller’s Earth (Terre a fouloii, Walkerde) — a greenish or brownish, earthy, soft, 
somewhat unctuous substance, with a shining streak, which does not become plastic 
with water, but crumbles down into mud. It is a hydrous aluminous silicate with some 
magnesia, iron- oxide and soda. The yellow fuller’s-earth of Reigate contains silica 53, 
alumina 10, oxide of iron 9*75, magnesia 1*25, lime 0*50, cliloride of sodium 0*10, 
water 24 ; total, 98*60.^ In England fuller’s-earth occurs in beds among the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous formations. In Saxony it is found as a result of the decomposition of 
diabase and gabbro. 

Wacke — a dirty-green to brownish -black, earthy or compact, but tender and 
apparently homogeneous clay, which arises as the ultimate stage of the decomposition 
of basalt- rocks in situ,. 

Loam— an earthy mixture, of clay and sand with more or less organic matter. The 

minute structures of modern clays and old allied rocks are well di-scussed by Mr. Hutchings 
in a series of papers in the GeoL May. 1894, p. 36, and 1896, pj). 309, 343. H© 
shows how fine sedimentary material may be best studied, whether loose or in solid rock. 
Professor Sollas has described the mnd of the Severn and its tributaries, Q. J. Q. Fi. xxxix. 
(1883), pp. 611-625. 

^ A series of chemical analyses of clays and soils will he found in IMl. U. S. (J. S. 
No. 168 (1900). In these the proportion of alumina ranges from less than 1 iij) to more than 
39 per cent, whence it will be seen w-hat a wide range of composition is embraced in the 
mechanical sediments which are all loosely described as clays. 

2 For an account of a microscopic study of the composition and structure of fire-clay see 
Mr. Hutchings’ papers, above cited. 

^ Klaproth, Beitrage, iv. p. 334. 
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black soils of Russia, India, &c. (Toliernozom, Regur), are dark deposits of loam well 
in organic matter, and sometimes upwards of twenty feet deep. (See Hook III. Part. II. 
pp. 605, 606.) 

Loess— a pale, somewhat calcareous clay, probably in large measure of wind-drift 
origin, found in some river-valleys (Rhine, Danube, Mississippi, &c.), and over wide 
regions in China and elsewhere. It is described at p. 439. 

Bauxite — a hydrated alumina recognised first at Baux near Arles, in the south of France. 
It is seldom pure, but occurs mingled with clay, iron and otlier impurities in variable 
proportions in layers and beds, sometimes of considerable extent. It contains from 45 
to nearly 80 per cent of alumina, and about 15 per cent of water, wdtli some ferric oxide, 
titanic acid and silica. Its mode of origin has been the subject of much discussion. 
Some observers have supposed it to have been formed by hydrothermal action, and its 
occasional pisolitic structure, as in Arkansas, has been cited in support of this view. 
The general tendency of opinion, however, is to regard the substance as inainly due to 
the subaerial action of acidulous waters on rocks containing aluminous silicates, such 
as granite, syenite, basalt or andesite. It is probably clovsely related to Laterite, like 
which it varies much in composition and in the proportion of iron it contains. Some- 
times it passes laterally or vertically into earthy haimatite, the oxides of iron and 
aluminium being liberated by the same process of decomposition among rocks containing 
these metals in the form of silicates. Bauxite occurs in the Departments of the 
Ariege and Herault in France, the Vogelsberg, the north of Ireland, and other parts 
of Euro 2 :)e, and in Arkansas, ISTew Mexico, Alabama, and other districts of the United 
States. It is a valuable source for the manufacture of aluminium and alum, and being 
remarkably refractory has been employed for lining furnaces.^ 

Laterite — a cellular, reddish, ferruginous clay, found in some trojiical countries as 
the result of the subaerial decomposition of certain kinds of rock, as granites, gneiss, 
diorite and basalt ; it acquires great hardness after being quarried out and dried. The 
peculiar kind of alteration exemplified by this rock and by Bauxite lias been termed 
“ Laterisation.”^ 

Till, Boulder-clay — a stiff sandy and stony clay, varying in colour and composition, 
according to the character of the rocks of the district in which it lies. It consists 
of “rock-flour,” in other words, the material of many different kinds of rocks ground 
up by land-ice into the fi.nest state of comminution.® It is usually full of worn stones 
of all sizes, up to blocks weighing several tons, and often well-smoothed and striated. 
It is a glacial deposit, and will be described among the formations of the Glacial Poriod. 

Mudstone — a fine, usually more or less sandy, argillaceous rock, having no fissile 
character, and of somewdiat greater hardness than any form of clay. The tonn 
Cl ay rock has been applied by some writers to an indurated clay that requires to bo 
ground and mixed with w'atcr before it acquires plasticity. 

Shale (Schiste, Schiefertlion) — a general term to describe clay that has assumed a 
thinly stratified or fissile structure. Under this term are included laminated and some- 
what hardened argillaceous rocks, which are capable of being split along the lin(38 of 

^ A somewlmt voluminous bibliograpliy lias arisen on the subject of ))au-\:ite. The 
following papers may he cited : — Daiibrde, Ji.S. (L F. xxvi. (1869), p. 915 ; Coqnand, op. ait. 
xxviii. (1870), p. 98 ; Bieulafait, Covipt. rend, xciii. (1881), p. 804 ; A. von Licln-ich, AalUah. 
Kryst.Min. xxiii. p. 296 ; Fer. Oberhens.Gas. JSat.v. lleilkund. xxviii. i)p. 57-98 ; J. ('. Braniior, 
Journ. Geul. v. (1897), pp. 263-289j. (this pai^er contains a goo<l bihliograidiy) ; C. W. 
Hayes, 16th Ann. Hep. U. S. G. S. (1895),- part iii. pj). 547-597; *^lnt Ann. Rep. part 
iii. pp. 435-472 ; L. Watson, Amer. Gaul, xxviii. (1901), p. 25. 

See M. Bauer, “Beitriige zur Geologic der Beycliellen, iiisliesondere zur Kenntniss des 
Laterites, ” Neues Jahrh. 1898, ii. p. 163. 

® Mr. Crosby, Proc. Boston mu. Hist. Soc. xxv. (1890), pp. 115-172, lias shown this 
clearly for the till around Boston, Mass. 
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deposit into thin leaves. It has been ascertained in many cases that the clay-suhstanee 
in shales and slates is not mere impure kaolin, but has undergone alteration into a 
micaceous material, in which fine grains, probably detrital, are imbedded. When the 
sediment undergoes compression into slate the greenish-yellow mica becomes recognisably 
muscovite together with chloritic material. By further dynamical metamorpliism the 
sediment passes into phyllite and mica-schist (p. 247). Sliales present almost endless 
varieties of texture and composition, passing, on the one hand, into clays, or, where 
much indurated, into slates [and argillaceous schists ; on the other, into flagstones and 
sandstones ; or again, through calcareous gradations into limestone, or through 
ferruginous varieties into clay-ironstone, and through bituminous kinds into coal. The 
average composition of a large series of Palreozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary sbales, 
analysed by the United States Geological Survey, is shown in the subjoined table. ^ 



A 

B 

C 

SiOo 

55*43 

60*15 

58*38 

Tio; 

0*46 

0*76 

0*65 

AloO, 

13-84- 

16*45 

15*47 

Te;03 

4-00 

4*04 

4*03 

Feb 

1*74 

2*90 

2*46 

MnO . . 

trace 

trace 

trace 

CaO 

5-96 

1*41 

3*12 

BaO 

0*06 

0*04 

0*05 

Mg ...... ! 

2*67 

2*32 

2*45 

' 

2*67 

3*60 

3*25 

NaQO 

1*80 

1*01 

1*31 

' LioO I 

trace 

trace 

trace 

; HjbatllO\ . . , i 

2-11 

0*89 

1*34 

j HoO above 110'" . . . , 

3-45 

3*82 

1 3*68 

; PeO. i 

0*20 

0*15 

1 0*17 

' COo i 

4*62 

1 *46 

1 2*64 

1 so; : 

0*78 

0*58 

i 0*65 

! Carbon of organic origin . j 

0*69 

0*88 

0*81 

i 1 

100*48 

1 100*46 

100*46 


Clay-Slate (Schiste ardoise, Thonschiefer). — Under this name are included certain 
hard fissile argillaceous masses, composed primarily of compact clay, sometimes with 
megascopic and microscopic scales of one or more micaceous minerals, granules of quartz 
and cubes or concretions of pyrites, as well as veins of quartz and cal cite. The fissile 
structure is specially characteristic. In some cases this structure coincides with that of 
original deposit, as is proved by the alternation of fissile beds with hands of hardened 
sandstone, conglomerate or fossiliferous limestone. But for the most part, as the rocks 
have been much compressed, the fissile structui'e of the argillaceous bands is independent 
of stratification, and can be seen traversing it. Sorby has shown tliat tins superinduced 
fissility or ‘ cleavage has resulted from an internal rearrangement of the particles in 
planes perpendicular to the direction in which the rocks have been compressed (see 
])ostca, pp. 417 and 684). In England the term ‘‘slate” or “clay-slate” is given to 

1 Analyses by Dr. H. N. Stokes, Bull. V. S. Q. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 17. Column A 
gives the composite analysis of 27 Mesozoic and Cenozoic shales. Each individual shale was 
taken in amount roughly proportional to the mass of the formation whicli it represen te<L 
Column B gives the composite analysis of 51 Palseozoic shales, weighted as in the former 
case. Column C shows the general average of A and B, giving them, respectively, weights as 
3 to 5, This average represents 78 rocks. It should he added that the material was selected 
and the samples prepared by Mr. G. K, Gilbert, assisted by Mr. G. W. Stose. 
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argillaceous, not obviously crystalline rocks i-)ossessing this cleavage-structure. Whore 
the micaceous lustre of the finely disseminated superinduced mica is prominent, the 
rocks become phyllites. 

Microscopic examination shows that many cleaved clay-slates contain a large 
proportion of a micaceous mineral in extremely minute flakes, which in the best Welsh 
slates have an average size of vrvTVirtli i^ich in breadth, and -r,ATT,-th of an inch in thick- 

ness, together with very flne black hairs which may be magnetite. ^ Moreovci-, many 
clay-slates, though to outward appearance thoroughly non-crystalliue, and evidently of 
fragmental composition and sedimentary origin, yet contain, sometimes in remarkable 
abundance, microscopic microlites and crystals of different minerals placed with their 
long axes parallel with the planes of fissility. These minute bodies include yellowish - 
hrown needles of rutile, greenish or yellowish flakes of mica, scales of calcite, and 
probably other minerals. Small granules of quartz containing fluid-cavities, show on 
their surfaces a distinct blending with the substance of the surrounding rock. M . Keiiard 
has found that the Belgian whet-slate is full of minute crystals of garnet.*' Some of the 
more crystalline varieties (phyllite) are almost wholly composed of minute crystalline 
particles of mica, quartz, felspar, chlorite and rutile, and form an intermediate stage 
between ordinary clay -slate and mica-schist. 

A distinction has been drawn by some petrograpliers between certain rocks (phyllite, 
p. 247, Urtlionschiefer) which occur in Archaean regions or in groups probaldy of high 
antiquity, and others (ardoise, Tlionschiefer) which are found in Paheozoic and later forma- 
tions. But there does not appear to be adequate justification for this grouping, which lias 
jirobably been suggested rather by theoretical exigencies than by any essential diircrencc.s 
between the rocks themselves. That the whole of the ser^j^of argillaceous rocks, begin- 
ning with clay and passing through shale into slate and phyllite, is of sedimentary 
origin is indicated by the organic remains, false bedding, ripple-mark, &c., found in 
those at one end of the series, and by the insensible gradation of the mincralogical 
characters through increasing stages of metainorpliism to the otlnu* end. Som<‘. micro- 
scopic crystals may possibly have been originally formed among the muddy scdimeul: on 
the sea-floor (see p. 585). Others may have formed part of the original mcchiinical 
detritus that went to make the slate.. But, for the most part, they have been subsequeiitly 
developed within the rock, and represent early stages of the process which ha.s culminated 
ill the production of crystalline schists.. Tlie development of crystals of chiastolite and 
other minerals in clay-slate is frequently to be observed round bo.sHOH of granite, as 
one of the phases of contact-metamorphism (see pj). 772-785). 

A number of varieties of Clay-slate are recognised. Roofing slate (Daclischiefer) 
includes the finest, most compact, homogeneous and durable kimhs, .suitable for roofing 
houses or the manufacture of tables, chimney-picccs, writirig-slate.s, kc. Anthrac.itie- 
slate (anthracite- phyllite, aUim-slate), dark carbonaceous slate with imich iroii-diHul" 
phide. Bands of this nature sometimes run through a clay-slate region. The carbon- 
aceous material arises from the alteration of the remains of plants (fucoids) or aiiinialH 
(frequently graptolites). The marcasite so abundantly aH.sociated with tlie.se orgauisms 
decomposes on exiiosure, and the sulphuric acid produced, uniting with the alumina, 

^ Sorby, ('A J, G, S. xxvi. p. 68. 

These “clay-slate needles” may, in some cases, have been (hqKwited with tlie rest of the 
sediment as part of the debris of i)rc-exi.stiiig crystalline rock.s (see p. Iffll) ; but in general 
they appear to have been devcloi)e(l where they now occur by sul)se([ui‘nt ae.tions (see 
posted, pp. 419, 773). For their character .see Zirkel, ‘Mik. Beseliaff.’ ji. 490; Kalkowsky, 
jSf.Jahrh. 1879, p. 382; A. Catbrein, op. cit. i. (1S82), p. 169; A. fienck, JUufer. 

Akad. Math. Phys. 1880, p. 4,61 ; A. Wiclimann, J. <i. K xxxv. p. 15G ; the papers by 
Mr. Hutchiugs cited on p, 168 ; Mr. A. R. Hunt, Oml. May. ISfifn pi>. 31, 79. 

^ Acad. Roy. Belgi(iv.€, x\i. (1877). See also his ])ai>ers on tlie eom})osition and .structure 
of the phyllades of the Ardennes, Bull. Mus. Roy. Bdy. i. (1882) : iii. (1K84), p. 231. 
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potash and other bases of the. sarrounding rocks, gives rise to an eltlore-seeiico ol alum, 
L the decomposition produces sulphurous springs, like those of Moffat. _ As above stated, 
the name Grevwacke-slate has been applied to extremely fine-granietl, hard, sha ), 
more or less micaceous and sandy hands, associated with greywacke among the older 
Paheozoio rocks. Whet-slate, Hovaculite, Hone-stone (Coticule, Wetzschiefor) 
is an exceedingly hard fine-grained siliceous rock, some varieties of which derive 
their economic value from the presence of microscopic crystals of garnet. The various 
forms of altered clay-slate are described at p. 247 among the metamorphio rocks. _ 
Porcellanite (Argillite)— a name applied to the exceedingly indurated, somotmies 
partially fused condition which shales are apt to assume in contact with dykes and 
intrusive sheets or bosses. For an account of this form of contact-metainorphisni see 
p. 76S. It is hardly possible to discriminate between such highly baked shales anil 
some of the finer siliceous sediments which have been called Lydian-stone (l>. Iti7). 


3. Volcanic Fragmental Rocks — Tuffs. 

This section comprises all deposits which have resulted from the coniniinution of 
volcanic rocks. The^^ thus include (1) those which consist of the fragmentary materials 
ejected from volcanic foci, or the true ashes and tntls ; and (2) some rocks derived from 
the superficial disintegration of already erupted and consolidated volcanic masses. 
Obviously the second series ought jn-operly to be classed with the sandy or clayey rocks 
above described, since they have been formed in the same way. In practice, however, 
these detrital reconstructed rocks cannot always be certainly distinguished from those 
which have been formed by the consolidation of true volcanic dust and sand. Their 
chemical and lithological characters, both megascopic and microscopic, are occasionally 
so similar, that their respective inodes of origin have to be decided by other connidera- 
tions, such as the occurrence of lapilli, bombs or slags in the truly volcanic series, and of 
well water- worn pebbles of volcanic rocks in the other. Attention to thene features, 
however, usually enables the geologist to make the distinction, and to perceive that the 
number of instances where he may be in doubt is less than might be sux>posed. Only a 
comparatively small number of the rocks classed here are not true volcanic ejections.'*^ 

Referring to the account of volcanic action in Book III. Part I. Sect, i., we may hero 
merely define the use of the names by which the different kinds of ejected volcanic 
materials are known. 

Volcanic Blocks — angular, sub -angular, round, or irregularly shax)ed masses of 
lava, varying in size up to several feet or yards in diameter, sometimes of uniforrii 
texture throughout, as if they were large fragments dislodged by exjdosion from a 
previously consolidated rock, sometimes compact in the interior and cellular or slaggy 
outside. 

Bombs — round, elliptical, or discoidal pieces of lava from a few inches up to one 
or more feet in diameter. They are frequently cellular internally, while the outer i)art8 
are fine-grained. Occasionally they consist of a mere shell of lava with a hollow 
interior like a bomb-shell, or of a casing of lava enclosing a fragment of rock. Their 
mode of origin is explained in Book III. Part I. Sect. i. § 1. 

Lapilli (rapilli)— ejected fragments of lava, round, angular, or indefinite in shape, 
varying in size from a pea to a walnut. Their mineralogical composition dep)ond8 upon 

^ This rock has given rise to much discussion and a variety of theories as to its origin. 
It has been claimed as having been a mechanical silt, an organic mud, a chemical precipitate, 
an igneous deposit, a replacement of original clay, a replacement of limestone, a replacement 
of dolomite. The bibliography of the subject is briefly given by Mr. J. C. Branner, Journ, 
GeoL vL (1898), p. 368, See the papers of Professor Renard above cited ; also F. Ilutley, 
Q, J. G, S. 1. (1894), p. 377. 

2 For a classification of tuffs and tiiffaceous deposits see E. Reyer, Jahrh. K, KJ GeN. 
Reichsanst. xxxi. (1881), p. 57. 
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that of the lava from which they have been thrown up. Usually they are porous or 
finely vesicular in texture. 

Volcanic Sand, Volcanic Ash — tlie finer detritus erupted from volcanic orifices, 
consisting partly of rounded and angular fragments, up to about the size of a pea, 
derived from the explosion of lava within eruptive vents, partly of vast quantities 
of microlites and crystals of some of the minerals of the lava. The finest dust is in a 
state of extremely minute subdivision. AVhen examined under the microscope, it is 
sometimes found to consist not only of minute crystals and microlites, but of volcanic 
glass, which may be observed adhering to the microlites or crystals round which it 
flowed when still part of the fluid lava. The presence of minutely cellular fragments is 
characteristic of most volcanic fragmental rocks, and this structure may commonly he 
observed in the microscopic fragments and filaments of glass. A characteristic fifature 
of these minute fragments is the frequent occurrence among them of semi-circular or 
elliptical (“hour-glass”) shajjes, which evidently represent the sides of vesitdes or pores 
that enclosed vapour or gas in the molten rock, and were disrupted and blown out 
during volcanic explosions. 

"When these various materials are allowed to accumulate, they become (jonsolidated 
and receive distinctive names. In cases where they fall into the sea or into lakes, they 
are liable at the outer margin of their area to be mingled with, and insensihly to [)ass 
into ordinary noii-volcanic sediment. Hence we may expect to find transitional varieties 
between rocks formed directly from the results of volcanic explosion aVid those which 
arise as ordinary sedimentary deposits. 

Volcanic Conglomerate — a rock composed mainly or entirely of rounded or aul)- 
augular fragments, chiefly or wholly of volcanic rocks, in a paste of the same materials, 
usually exhibiting a stratified arrangement, and often found intercalatc<l between 
successive sheets of lava. Conglomerates of this kind may have been formed by the 
accumulation of rounded materials ejected from volcanic vents ; or as the result of the 
aqueous erosion of previously solidified lavas, or by a combination of both tliesi*, proc<'S8C8. 
Well-rounded and smoothed stones alino.st certainly indicate long-con tin luid water-action, 
rather than trituration in a volcanic vent. In the Western Territories of the United 
States vast tracts of country are covered with masses of such (longlomeriiii*, somti- 
times 2000 feet thick. Captain Dutton has shown that sirnilai’ (l<‘.posits are iu course 
of formation there now, merely by the iulluciicc of disintegration iq)on exposed 
lavas.^ 

Volcanic conglomerates receive difreront names according to the nature! of tlie com- 
ponent fragments ; thus we have basaU-conffla/jienftas, where tliese fragments are 
wholly or mainly of basalt, trachyte -cfm(//.ontr.rate.% andfMtc-rxniijlirincnUes^ pluraolitr.- 
conglomerates^ kc. 

Volcanic Breccia resembles Volcanic Conglomerate, except that the stones are 
angular, and the rock usually shows no trace of stratification. This angularity indi(!atcs 
an absence of aqueous erosion, and, under th(3 circumatanceH in wliich it is found, 
usually points to immediately adjacent volcanic explosions. There is a great variety 
of breccias, as hasalt-hreccia, diabase-breccia, &c. Some of the mo.st inarvcdlous accumu- 
lations of this kind of materal occur in the western parts of the United States, where 
they have been studied botli stratigraphically and petrographically by tlie ollicc^rs of 
the United States Geological Survey.- 

Volcanic Agglomerate — a tumultuous assemblage of blocks of all sizes up to massiis 

^ ‘High Plateaux of Utah,’ p. 77. 

^ See Mr. Arnold Hague’s excellent account of the.se rock.s in the Alisaroka Folio of the 
Survey, and in part i. of Monograph xxxii. ; the petrography will be fouiKi, liy Mr. hidings 
and others, in part ii. of the same Monograph. Compare also the desc.ription by Mr. W. 
H. Weed of the great Cretaceous volcanic conglomerates, agglomerates, and lu-t'c.cius in the 
Livingston Tormation of Montana, Bull. U. K U. S. No. 105 (1803). 
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several yards in diameter, met witli in the “necks” or pipes of old volcanic orifices. 
The stones and paste are commonly of one or more volcanic rocks, such as rhyolite, 
andesite or basalt, bnt they include also fragments of the surrounding rocks, what- 
ever these may be, through which the volcanic orifice has been drilled. As a rule, 
agglomerate is devoid of stratification ; but sometimes it includes portions which have a 
more or less distinct arrangement into beds of coarser and finer detritus, often X)laced on 
end, or inclined in different directions at high angles, as described in Book IV. Part 
VII. Sect. i. § 4. 



Volcanic Tuff. — This general term maybe made to include all the finer kinds of 
volcanic detritus, ranging, on the one hand, through coarse gravelly dex^osits into con- 
glomerates, and on the other, into exceedingly comx:)act fine-grained rocks, formed of 

the most impalpable kind of volcanic dust. 
Some modern tuffs are full of microlites, derived 
from the lava which was blown into dust. 
Others are formed of small rounded or angular 
grains of different lavas, with fragments of 
various rocks through which the volcanic funnels 
have been drilled. The tuffs of earlier geological 
periods have often been so much altered, that it 
is difficult to state what may have been their 
original condition.^ The absence of microlites 
and glass in them is no proof that they are not 
true tuffs ; for the x>iesence of these bodies de- 
pends ux>on the nature of the lavas. If the 
latter were not vitreous and microlitic, neither 
would be the tuffs derived from them. In the 
Carboniferous volcanic area of Central Scotland, 
the tuffs are made up of d4bris and blocks of the 
basaltic lavas, and, like tliese, are not microlitic, 
though in some places they abound in fragments of the basic glass called i)alagonite. 
(Fig. 22, and m/m, p- 175.) 

Tuffs have consolidated sometimes under w'ater, sometimes on dry land. As a rule, 
they are distinctly stratified. If ear the original vents of erux)tion they commonly 
present rapid alternations of finer and coarser detritus, indicative of successive x>hases 
of volcanic activity. They necessarily shade off into the sedimentary formations with 
which they were contemporaneous. Thus, we have tuffs passing gradually into shale, 
limestone, sandstone, &c. The intermediate varieties have been called ashy shale, 
tiiffaceous shale, or shaley tuff, &c. From the circumstances of their formation, tuffs 
frequently preserve the remains of qdants and animals, both terrestrial and aquatic. 
Those of Monte Somina contain fragments of land-plants and shells. Some of those of 
Carboniferous age in Central Scotland have yielded crinoids, brachiopods, and other 
marine organisms. Like the other fragmentary volcanic rocks, the tuffs may be sub- 
divided according to the nature of the lava from the disintegi-ation of which they have 
been foi*med. Thus we have rhyolite-tuffs, trachyte-tuffs, andesite-tuffs, 'basalt-tuffs, &c. 
A few varieties with special characteristics may he mentioned here. - 


Fig. 22.— Microscopic Structure of Carbon- 
iferous Palagonite Tiifi’frora Burntisland, 
Fife. 


^ Mr. Hutchings has made some interesting observations on the structure of some of 
the Lower Silurian tuffs and tuffaceous slates of the north of England, Qeol. Mag. 1892, 
pp. 154, 218. 

2 On the occurrence and structure of tuffs, see J. C. Ward, Q, J. Qeol. Boc. xxxi. p. 
388 ; Reyer, Jahrb. Qeol. Eeichsanst. 1881, p. 57 ; A. G-., Trails. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix., 
‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ p. 31 ; Vogelsang, Z. Deutsch. Qeol. Ges. xxiv. p. 543 ; 
Penck, op. cit. xxxi. p. 504 ; A. Bemrose, Q. J. G. S. 1894, p. 603. On the basalt-tuffs 
of Scania, F. Eichstadt, Sveriges Qeol'. Undersokn, ser. c. No. 58 (1883). On the volcanic 
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Trass — a imle yellow or grey rock, rough to the feel, com|)osed of an earthy or 
compact pumiceous dust, in which fragments of pumice, trachyte, greywacke, basalt, 
carbonised wood, &c., are imbedded. It has filled up some of the valleys of the Eilcl, 
where it is largely quarried as a hydraulic mortar. 

Peperino — a dark-brown, earthy or granular tuff, found in considerable (Quantity 
among the Alban Hills near Home, and containing abundant crystals of augite, mica, 
leucite, magnetite, and fragments of crystalline limestone, basalt, and leucite-lava. 
The name Peperite has been applied in Auvergne to certain volcanic breccias and tuffs 
of Tertiary age, some of which fill up volcanic vents, as is well seen on the south-east 
side of the hill of Gergovia ; while others appear to be intercalated among the lacustrine 
Tertiary strata, and to include fresh- water shells.^ 

Palagonite-Tuff — a bedded aggregate of dust and fragments of basaltic lava, among 
which are conspicuous angular pieces and minute granules of the pale yellow, green, red, 
or brown altered basic glass called palagonite. This vitreous substance is intimately 
related to the basalts (p. 236). It a^ipears to have gathered within volcanic vents and 
to have been emptied thence, not in streams, but by successive aeriform explosions, 
and to have been subsequently more or less altered. The percentage composition of a 
specimen from the tyxdcal locality, Palagonia, in the Val di Hoto, Sicily, was estimated 
by Sartorius von Waltershausen to be: silica, 41*26; alumina, 8*60; ferric oxide, 
25*32; lime, 5*59; magnesia, 4*84; potash, 0*54; soda, 1*06; water, 12*79. This 
rock is largely developed among the products of the Icelandic and Sicilian volcanoes;^ 
it occurs also in the Eifel, Nassau, Auvergne, Scania, Faroe Isles, Canary Islands, New 
Zealand, and other places. It has been found to be one of the characteristic features of 
tuffs of Carboniferous age in Central Scotland ^ (Fig. 22). 

Schalstein. — Under this name, German petrographers have placed a variety of green, 
grey, red, or mottled fissile rocks, impregnated with carbonate of lime. They are inter- 
stratified with the Devonian formations of Nassau, the Harz and Devonshire, and with 
the Silurian rooks of Bohemia. They sometimes contain fragments of clay-slate, and 
are occasionally fossiliferous. They present amygdaloidal and porpliyritic, as well as 
perfectly laminated structures. Probably they are in mo.st cases true diabase- tuffs, but 
sometimes they may be forms of diabase-lavas, which, like the stratified formations in 
which they lie, have undergone alteration, and in particular have ac(|uired a more or 
less distinctly fissile structure, as the result of lateral pressure and internal crushing.'^ 

4. Rocks of Organic Origin. 

Tins series includes deposits formed either by the growth and decay of organisms 
in sitUi or by the transport and subsequent accumulation of their remains. Those may 

tuffs used for building purposes in the Roman Campagna, A. Veriii, B. S. O. Ital. xi. 
(1892), pp. 63-75. On the metamorphisni of tuffs into lava-like rocks, see Dutton’s “ High 
Plateaux of Utah” [ U . S. Geoyra'ph. and Geol, Survey of liovky NounU.')^ 1880, jj. 79. 

^ According to M. Michel-Levy and some other French geologists, however, these rocks 
are to he regarded as intrusive masses. The evidence for this view is fully set forth in No. 
87 of the Bull. Cart. Gaol. France. (1902), by M. J. Giraud. The view stated in the text 
was formed by me on the ground in Auvergne, and is based not only on observations there, 
but on a wide experience of the similar but much more clearly presented evidence of the 
younger volcanic rocks in Central Scotland. 

2 S. von Waltershausen, ‘ Ueber die Vulkanischcn Ge.steinc in Sicilien mid Island,’ 
1853, pp. 179, 424. H. Pjetnrson, Scot. Geograxdi. May. xvi. (1900). 

2 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. pp. 33, 61, 422 ; ii. pp. 44, 57, 223. 

Oppermann, ‘Dissertation fiber Schalstein und Kalktrapp,’ Frankfort, 1836, C. 
Koch, Jahrh. Ver. Nat. Nassau, xiii. (1858), pp. 216, 238. J. A. Philliiis, Q. J. G. S. xxxii. 
p. 155 ; xxxiv. p, 471. Plutcliings, Gwl. May. 1892, pp. 154, 218. 
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not b’e perceptible. Mr. Sorby, in the Adtlres.s alreadj' cited, called renewed attention 
to the importance of the form in which carbonate of lime is built up into animal 
structures. Quoting the opinion of Rose expressed in 1858, that the diversity in the 
state of preservation of different shells might be duo to the tact that sonic of them had 
their lime as calcite, others a.s aragonite, he .showed that this opinion is amply supported 
by microscopic examination. Even in the shells of a recent raised beach, he observed 
that the inner aragonite layer of the common mus.sel had been com]»letcly removed, 
though the outer layer of calcite was well preserved. In some shelly limestones contain- 
ing casts, the aragonite shells have alone disappeared, and where these still remain 
represented by a calcareous layer, this has no longer the original structure, but is more 
or less coarsely crystalline, being in fact a pscudomorph of calcite after aragonite, and 
C[uite unlike contiguous calcite shells, which retain their original microscopical and 
optical characters.^ 

Not only is limestone subject to the conversion of original aragonite into calcite, but 
further (metasomatic) changes frequently alter its chemical composition. By a replace- 
ment of half its substance by carbonate of magnesia, it is converted into dolomite 
(Dolomitisation). In other cases the carbonate of lime has been replaced by carbonate 
of iron which, on oxidation, becomes magnetite, hiematite, or limonite. This change 
appears to be specially apt to occur in oolitic bands, hence probably many or most of the 
oolitic forms of ironstone. In some cases the oolite grains of calcite have been replaced 
by silica, and examples may be observed in formations of all ages where (,*alciareous 
organisms have had the place of their carbonate of lime taken l)y hint or chert 
(Silicilication). A further chemical alteration of organic limestone is seen where the 
calcite is replaced, in large part or wholly, by phosphate of lime (Phosphatisation). To 
a considerable extent the calcite or aragonite of the organisms in some calcarcouK 
deposits has been replaced by glauconite (Glaucoiiitisation). For an account of these 
various processes, see Book III. Part II. Sect. iii. § 3. 

The following list comprises some of the more distinctive and important Ibrins of 
organically- derived limestones. 

Lake- Marl (Shell-Marl) — a soft, white, earthy, or crumbling deposit;, formed 
in lakes and ponds by the accumulation of the remains of fresh-water alga*, shells and 
Entomostraca on the bottom. When such calcareous deposits become solid cottipact 
stone, they are known f resh-^oatcr {lacustrine) Ihaestoncs^ which are generally of 
a smooth textoe, and either dull white, pale grey, or cream-coloured, their fracture 
slightly conclioidal, rarely splintery.- 

Lumachelle — a compact, dark grey or brown liriiestoiie, charged with aiumonite.s 
or other fossil shells, w^hich are sometimes iridescent, giving bright green, blue, orange, 
and dark red tints (fire-marble). 

Calcareous (Foraminiferal) Ooze— a white or grey calcareous mud, of organic 
origin, found covering vast areas of the floor of the Atlantic and other oceans, and 
formed mostly of the remains of Foraminifera, particularly of forms of the genus 

^ The student will And tlie Addres.s from which tlie.se citation.s are nnuh* full of suggG.stive 
matter in regard to tlie origin and subsequent liistory of liracHtones. See also (Jornish 
and Kendall, “On the Miiieralogical Cori.stitutiou of Calcareous Organisms,'^ alreiuly cited, 
Oeol. Mag. 1888, p. 66 ; Kendall, BriL Assoc. 1896, p. 789. Mr. Wvtlmv.d has described 
the minute structure of a iiuiulier of IiTiie.stoiie.s ; see, for c.vample, his jiaper on the Wcnlock 
Limestones, Q. J. G. >S'. xlix. (1893). p. 286. The Hiriiaiit Limestone has been dcHcribiMi 
by Mr. Fulcher, Geol. Mufj. 1892, p. 114. An exhau.stive account of limestones, chiefly 
from the point of view of their use in architecture and the arts, will be found in Mr. 
S. M. Burnham’s ‘History and Uses of Limestones and Marbles,’ pp. .w. , 392, with 48 
coloured reproductions of well-known ornamental stones. 

- See a “ Contribution to the Natural History of Marl,” by A. Usivis, Jniirn. fjml. 
viii. (1900), pp. 485-497. 
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Chalk— a white soft rock, meagre to the touch, soiling the fingers, formed of a fine 
calcareous flour derived from the remains of Formimifera, echinoderrns, niollusks, and 
other marine organisms. By making thin slices of the rock and examining them under 
the microscope, Sorby found that Foraniinifera, particularly Globigerina, and single 
detached cells of comparatively shallow- water forms, probably constitute less than halt 
of the rock by bulk (Fig. 21), the remainder consisting of detached prisms of the outer 
calcareous layer of IitoccTCiyiiiiSj fragments of Ostveu, jPcctcTi, ecliinodeims, spicules^ ot^ 
sponges, ka. A microscopic investigation of chalk from the neighbourhood of LiUo 
showed 'that, besides the usual organic constituents, the rock contains minute grains 
and crystals of quartz, tourmaline, zircon, rutile, garnet and felspars,^ these minerals 
being among the most widely diffused and persistent ingredients in the finer sediments 
that are derived from the denudation of crystalline rocks (see p. 163). 

Criiioidal (Encrinite) Limestone— a rock composed in great part of crystalline 
joints of encrinites, with Forammifera, corals and mollusks. It varies in colour from 
white or pale grey, through shades of bluish-grey (sometimes yellow or brown, less 
commonly red) to a dark grey or even black colour. It is abundant among Paheozoic 
formations, being in Western Europe especially characteristic of the lower part of the 
Carboniferous system. 

2. Siliceous. — Silica is directly eliminated from both fresh and salt water by tlie 
vital growth of plants and animals. (Book III. Part II. Sect, iii-) 

Diatom-earth, Tripolite (Infusorial earth, Kieselguhr) — a siliceous deposit formed 
chiefly of the frustnles of diatoms, laid down both in salt and in fresh water. Wide 
areas of it are now being deposited on the bed of the South Pacific {/Hatayn-oozej Fig. 
185). In Virginia, United States, an extensive tract occurs covered with diatom-oarth 
to a depth of 40 feet. The same substance likewise underlies peat-mosses, probably as 
an original lake-deposit. It is used as Trii^oU ipowcUr for polishing purposes, and in 
the manufacture of high explosives (p. 609). 

Radiolarian ooze— a pale chalk-like abysmal marine deposit consisting mainly of 
the remains of siliceous radiolariaiis and diatoms. It is further referred to at p. 624. 

Flint (Silex, Feuerstein) — a grey or black, excessively compact rock, with the hard- 
ness of quartz and a perfect conchoidal fracture, its .splinters being transluceiit on the 
edges. It consists of an intimate mixture of crystalline insoluble silica and of amorphous 
silica soluble in caustic potass. Its dark colour, which can he destroyed by heat, arises 
chiefly from the presence of carbonaceous matter. Flint occurs abundantly as iioduleH, 
dispersed in layers through the Upper Chalk of England and the north-west of Euro|)e, 
likewise in Jurassic limestones in the south of England. It frequently encloses 
organisms such as sponges, echini and bracliiopods. It has been deposited from cither 
.salt or fresh water, at first through organic agency, and subsequently by chemical pre- 
cipitation round the already deposited silica. (Book III. Part 11. 8ect, iii.) Thus, 
in some cases, as in the spicules of sponges, the silica has had a directly organic origin, 
having been secreted from sea- water by the living organisms. In other eases, wliero, for 
example, we find a calcareous shell, or echinus, or coral converted into silica, it would 
seem that the substitution of silica for calcium-carbonate lias been effected by a process 
of chemical i)seudomorpliism, either after or during the formation of the limestone. 

in the present volume. Dupont has shown that many of the massive limestoneK of Belgium 
have been formed by reef-like masses of Htromatopom or allied organisms. 

^ L. Cayeux, Ami. Soc. Geol. Ni/rd. xvii. (1890), j). 283. This geologist lias since jmb- 
lished a detailed account of the minute structure and comi)osition of the Olialk and other 
Cretaceous deposits of France in his large 4to volume, cited on p. 106, To tlie minerals 
above mentioned as having been detected in the Chalk there have since been addcul 
.magnetite, muscovite, both orthoclase and plagioclase, anatase,. brookite, chlorite, stanro- 
tide, garnet, apatite, corundum, and ilinenite (op. clt. p. 257). Bee also Messrs. Jukes 
Browne and Hill on Chalk, Q. J. G. S. xlii. p. 216 ; xliii. j). 544 ; xlv. p. 403. 
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Tho vortical raiuifviii^ mu.ssc.s <»i’ Hint in (*lia!k thal llt«‘ «*«»/•■ liail 

some extent accumulated lieldre tin* sc^rcgati<ui (d init-'ic-./ I ii» r! -.,|»}illistiij|jM 
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stones. - 
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' occurs a.s the mineral at>a.tite, which is ciccaHionally aimndafit in rijNi nl lifjr liim-Htnin'#. 
gneisses, a,nd various igneous rocks. Hut we have here !«» d»-iiil uith ilemr 
ol phosphate of lime wliieli are found nuuie up iif dctn!.il oig um and iuirf 

calatcd among .sedimentary strata, A few iinertchrata rMutani |.|n»*qdia!» «»l 
Among these may he mentioned tin* hraehiopod.H and e/*», *s,i ‘ 

Scrpulitrs^ and smne recent ami fo-ssil eru.staeea. 'Fhe shell of tin- ic -rfif 
was found hy iluril tc) ('oiitain, after caleinat ion. tii pm n nf of 3«Hidije. whieh 

eonsisied of 85 ’TO per cent of pln>splmte of lime, II ‘75 eashomitr «d lifn* . and 
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strata of New BnniHwie.k pho.sphiitic noclulcH are aggiegati*d iiiln a la>r} two 
thick and are. also Heatt<*red through the adjoining sandstone^ Tin y ;ire eifm»|«ni mill* 
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^ On formation of chalk dliiits, .see B»H»k III. Part U. H*'*!. m. fi li, 

- (.’onsult Hull and Hardman. TrouN, Htof. ihfhiiif i. ||k7H|. |,, ”|. |:r-n.in|, 

Amd. Roll, Jk/gique^ 2ml ser. vol. xlvi. p. >171. Hollas. J«,*. .Vef, vm p, 

141. ScuHtlfie Prnr. Ro/f. hiddin vi. (!«B7), Part I H. 4, liinde, |Hs7. j., 
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^ Bterry Hunt, d/mv. dmim. xvii, (hs.5| , p. o-ltl. I.tiva-u ‘l♦rtd^l«v of raitad;. * 
1868, p. 461. 

VV. I). Matthew, Tniti^ Are* IW/. divo/. xii. p. IOh, 

D. C. Davies, J, a, R, xxxi. (1875), t»* ♦!»»/• Hi’-ealio f/rr/, |s75, pp, » 

1877, p. 257.- A good account of the phosplmtic depmit* of Nurlit and 
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gxaphy of the subject, (k V, . Hayes, 17R/ R,qi. £/, X i*. X Ikirf o. ; .*/•«/ Hr^t. 
Xf. S, Q. X .Part iii. (Ih(H). (3. H. Kldrhlge. *mhi Plioqdifiir^ of Fi».rid;i/‘ 

Em fin. 1892. 

^ Hlek.s, (A •/. <R X .xx.xi. p. 86^, 
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Guano — a dex^osit consisting luaiuly of the droppings of sea-fowl, formed on islands 
in rainless tracts off the western coasts of South America and of Africa. It is a brown, 
light, powdery substance with a peculiar ammoniacal odour, and occurs in deposits some- 
times more than 100 feet thick. By long cxxmsure to rain or sea- water the soluble con- 
stituents are removed, and a mass of material, insoluble or almost insoluble in water, is 
left behind, varying from the consistency of loose powder to that of a hard compact stone. 
Hence the substance has been divided for commercial purpo.ses into soluble guaoio and 
leaehexl guano. Analyses of American guano give — combustible organic matter and 
acids, 11-3; ammonia (carbonate, urate, &c.), 31*7; fixed alkaline salts, sulphates, 
phosx>hates, chlorides, &c., 8'1 ; x>hosx^hates of lime and magnesia, 22*5 ; oxalate of lime, 
*2*6; sand and earthy matter, 1*6 ; water, 22*2. This remarkable substance is highly 
valuable as a source of artifical manures. (Book III. Part II. Sect. hi. § 3.) 

Bone-Breccia — a deposit consisting largely of fragmentary bones of living or ejttinct 
species of vertebrates, especially mammalia, found sometimes under stalagmite on the 
floors of lime-stone caverns, more or less mixed with earth, sand or lime. In some older 
geological formations, bone -beds occur, formed largely of the remains of reptiles or 
fishes, as the “Lias bone-bed” and the “Ludlow bone-bed.” 

Coprolitic nodules and beds ^ — are formed of the accumulated excrement (coprolites) 
of vertebrated animals. Among the Carboniferous shales of the basin of the Firth of 
Forth, coprolitic nodule.s are abundant, together with the hones and scales of the larger 
ganoid fishes which voided them : abundance of broken scale.s and bones of the smaller 
ganoids can usually he observed in the coprolites. Among the Lower Silurian rocks of 
Canada, numerous phospliatic nodules, sux)posed to be of cox^rolitic origin, occur. ^ The 
phosphatic beds of the Cambridgeshire Cretaceous rocks have been largely worked as a 
source of artificial manure. In popular and especially commercial usage, the word 
“coprolitic” is applied to nodular deposits w*hich can be worked for phosphate of lime, 
though they may contain few or no true coprolites. 

Phosphatic Chalk. — In the C'halk of France and Belgium, more .sparingly in that of 
England, certain layers occur where the original calcareous matter has been rexfiaced to 
a considerable extent by phosphate of lime. Such bands have frecxuently a brownish 
tint, which on examination is found to re.sult from the ahuiidance of minute brown 
grains composed mainly of phosphate.s. By the process of x)hosphatisation above referred 
to, the foraminifera and other minuter or fragmentary fossils have been changed into this 
brown substance. The proportion of phosphate of lime ranges np to 45 per cent or more.® 

4. Glauconitic. — ^lany sandstones and other .sedimentary dex)Osits have a greenish 
colour from the presence of abundant glauconite, which coats their grains and is 
dispersed in irregular nodules, veins and p^^i’thigs (glauconitisation). As already 
remarked, this substance is found filling the chambers of recent x>olythalamia off the 
coasts of Florida, and abundantly diffused over certain parts of the .sea-lioor, especially 
in the green muds. In the stratified formations of the earth’s crust many examxdes of 
similar dexiosition have been ob.served. In the Cambrian system of New Brunswick 
abundant grains of glauconite occur associated with foraminifera and with some 
Xihosxdiate oflime.^ The Secondary and Tertiary formations likewise include excellent 
illustrations of glauconitic deposits. The Cretaceous members known as the Lower and 
Upper Greensand of England owe their colour to the presence of the same green mineral. 
(Book III. Part 11. Sect. iii. § 3.) 

5. Carbonaceous. — The formations here included have almost always resulted from 
the decay and entombment of vegetation on the sxiot where it grew, sometimes by the 

^ On the origin of phosphatic nodules andbed.s, see Griiner, Ji. S. O. F. xxviii. (2iid ser.), 
X). 62. Martin, op. cit. iii. (3rd ser.), -p. 273. - Logan’s ‘Geology of Canada,’ p. 461. 

® See A. Benard and J. Cornet, Bfdl. Amd. Jioj/. Belgique, xxi. (1891), p. 126. A. 
Stralian, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), and tlie papers cited in Book HI. Part 11. Sect. iii. § 3. 

^ W. I). Matthew, Trans. Kcio York AcoO.. Sei. xii. (1893), x>* HI* 
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An attentive examination, however, vvill often disclose portions of stems, leaves, &c., 
or at least of carbonised woody fibre. Some Muds are almost wliolly made tip of the 
spore-cases of lycopodiaceous plants (Fig. 24). There is reason to believe that different 
varieties of coal may have arisen from, original diversities in the nature of the vegetation 
out of whicli they were formed. Yarioiis types are recognised as caking coal, non- 



Fig. ‘J4.— Microscopic Structure of Dalkeith Coal, showing Lycojiodiaceous Sporangia 
(magnified 200 Diameters). 

caking coal, cannel (or parrot) coal, jet. The accompanying table shows the chemical 
gradation bettveen unaltered vegetation and the more highly mineralised forms of coal. 


Table showing the gradual Change in Composition from Wood to Charcoal.’ 


Substance. 

Carbon. 

j Hydrogen. 

1 

Oxygen. 

Disposable Hydro- 
goti, I.e., over and 
abov<^ what is r<‘- 
fluired to form Avater. 

1. Wood (mean of several analyses) . 

100 

12-18 

83 *07 

1*80 

2. Peat ( ,, ,, ,, ) . 

100 

1 9-85 

,5:' *67 

2*89 

3. Lignite (mean of 15 varieties) 

100 

; 8*37 1 

42*42 

3*07 

4. Ten-yard coal of S. Staffordshire ) 
basin ,..../ 

100 

i 6*12 i 

21*23 

3*47 

5. Steam coal from the Tyne . 

100 

■ 5*91 

18*32 

3*f]2 

6. Pentrefelin coal of S. Wales , 

100 

4*7.0 

5*28 

4*09 

7. Anthracite from Pennsylvanm, U.S. 

100 

2*84 I 

i 

1*74 

2*63 


Coal occurs in seams or beds intercalated between strata of sandstone, shale, fireclay, 
&c., in geological formations of Paheozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary age. It should he 
remembered that the word coal is rather a popular than a scientiHe term, being 
indiscriminately applied to any dense, black mineral substance capable of being 
used as fuel. Strictly em^doyed, it ought only to be used with reference to beds of 
fossilised vegetation, the result either of the growth of plants on tlie spot or of the 
drifting of them thither. 

The following analyses show the chemical composition of peat, lignite, and some of 
the principal varieties of coal-: — 


^ Percy’s ‘Metallurgy,’ i. p. 268. 

- From Percy’s ‘ Metallurgy,’ vol. i. A Coiumittee was appointed by the British Associa- 
tion some years ago to ascertain the proximate chemical constituents of coal, and has briefly 
reported in the Itej). B. A. for 1894, p. 246, and for 1896, p. 340. On tlie process of the 
conversion of vegetable remains into lignite and coal, see Book III. Part 1 1. Sect. Hi. § 3. 
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; ! 

1 shire- 

i 

Liililitr. 

Bovey 

Tnic(*y, 

Devon. 

1 'tiJcliiff 
Ontl. 

Xurlhuiu- 

hcrlaiMl. 

Noit-i'it},-- 
i iKj Cticd. 

S. SUifford- 
sliire. 

1 'n Hiiii 
(■titil. 

Wi.n'aii. 

A nth ra> 
rite. 

8. Will OH. 

1 Carbon . . . • j 

i Hydrogen . . • . ; 5*21 

1 Oxygen . . . . 28*18 

1 Nitrogen . . • . | 2*30 

1 Suhdiur . . . . 0*56 

I Ash ^ 9*73 

66*31 

5*63 

22*86 

0*57 

2*36 

1 2*27 

78*69 

6*00 

10*07 

1*51 

1*36 

78*57 

5*29 

12*88 

1*84 

0*39 

1 *03 

: 1 

80*07 

5*53 

S 8*08 
2*12 

1 *50 
2*70 1 

90*39 
3*28 
: 2*98 

: 0*83 

! 0*91 

1 1*61 

1 Specific gravity . . 0*850 

i ; ^ 

1*129 

1 *259 

1-278 j 

1 **276 

1 1 *.392 


These analyses are exclusive of water, which in the peat arnoiiuted to 25‘f)f>, atid in 
the lignite to 34 ’66 per cent. 

Anthracite — the most highly mineralised form of vegetation — is an iron-hlatik to 
velvet-black substance, with a strong inetalloidal to vitreous lustre, hard nnd brittle, 
containing over 90 per cent of carbon, with a specific gravity of 1'35 1*7. It kindles 
with difficulty, and in a strong draught 'burns without fusing, smoking, or Hxnelling, 
but giving out a great heat. It is a coal from which the Intuminous x^arts have been 
eliminated. It occurs in beds like ordinary coal, but in positions where pro])al)ly it has 
been subjected to some change whereby its volatile constituents have been exi){dlod. It 
is found largely in South Wales, and sparingly in the Scottish coal-liclds, where the 
ordinary coal-seams have been approached by intrusive masses of ignemiH rock. It is 
largely developed in the great coal-field of Pennsylvania.^ Some Lower Silurian shales 
are black from diffused anthracite, and have in consequence led to fruitless scarclics for coal. 

Oil-shale {Brandschicfer ) — shale containing such a proportion of liydrocarbons a« 
to be capable of yielding mineral oil on slow distillation. Tliis siib.stance occurs aM 
ordinary shales do, in layers or beds, interstratified with otlier aqueous deijosits, as in 
the Scottish coal-fields. It is there in a geological sense true shale, and owes its 
peculiarity to the quantity of vegetable (or animal) matter wliich has l){‘(‘n preserved 
among its inorganic constituents. It consists of fissile argillaceous layers, liighly 
impregnated with bituminous matter, passing on one side into common hIiiiIc, on the 
other into cannel or parrot coal. The richer varieties yield from 30 to 40 gallons of 
crude oil to the ton of shale. They may be distinguished from non -bituminous or 
feebly bituminous shales (throughout the shale districts of Scotland), by the peculiarity 
that a thin paring curls up in front of the knife, and shows a lu’owii lustrous streak* 
borne of the oil-shales in the Lothians are crowded with the valves of ostracod crustaceans, 
besides scales, coprolites, &c., of ganoid fishes. The bituminous niattei* has probably 
been derived from a pulpy mass of decayed vegetation, consisting probably in large part 
of alg^e and other simxde forms, though the animal remains are sometimes so ahimdant 
as to suggest that they may have to some considerable extent contributed to the 
carbonaceous constituents of the original mud. One of the most famous of the oil- 
producing seams in the Scottish coal-field was the now exhausted seam of Boghead, 
which has been claimed by some geologists as a variety of cannel coal, by others m 
a bituminous shale or mud-stone.^ It has given its name to a type of oil-bearing 
^ ^ On the classification and composition of the Pennsylvania A 

Science, 14tli March 1884. Amer. Inst Mm, Enr/in., Pelu'uary 1886. Oii tlieir origin 
J, J. Stevenson, Journ. Qeol i. (1893), p. 677. ’ 

- C. E. Bertrand and B. Renault, Ann, Sac, Owl, yard, xx, (1892), i)p. 213-259 * 
^ompt. rend, cxvii. (1893), p. 593 ; C. E. Bertrand, Ball, Sac, Mist, yat. Avtun, ix. (1896) • 
Campt rend. Conf rh. Geol., Paris (1900), p. 458. See .also the late Professor .J. B. Newberry 
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minerals which, are known as Bogheads,” and appear to have been formed mainly of 
algae. Among these is Torbanite, which really is the original Boghead seam mined at 
Torbanehill, Bathgate, Linlithgowshire ; and kerosene shale, a variety from New South 
Wales, which has been found by M. C. E. Bertrand to consist of a fundamental clear 
brown flocculent jelly-like base, crowded with minute rounded bodies, together with 
spores, grains of pollen, algce, and debris of other vegetation. Boghead” is worked 
in the Autun coal-held of France. Some of the flagstones of the Old Red Sandstone 
of the north of Scotland are highly bituminous, likewise the Ximmeridge clay in the 
Jurassic series of the south of England. Under the name ‘ ‘ pyroscliists ” Sterry Hunt 
classed the clays or shales (of all geological ages) Avhich are hydrocarbonaceous, and 
yield by distillation volatile hydrocarbons, inflammable gas, &c. 

Petroleum, a general term, under 'which is included a series of natural mineral oils.^ 
These are fluid hydrocarbon compounds, varying from a thin, colourless, watery liquidity 
to a black, opaque, tar-like viscidity, and in specific gravity from 0*8 to 1 ’1. The paler, 
more limpid varieties are generally called naphtha, the darker, more viscid kinds 
mineral tar, while the name petroleum, or rock-oil, has been more generally applied 
to the intermediate kinds. Petroleum occurs sparingly in Europe. A few localities 
for it are known in Britain. It is found abundantly along the country stretching from 
the Carpathians, through Gallicia and Moldavia ; at Baku on the Caspian, ^ and in the 
so-called oil-regions of North America, particularly in Western Canada and Northern 
Pennsylvania, wliere vast quantities of it have been obtained. In Pennsylvania it is 
found especially in certain porous beds of sandstone or “sand-rocks,” which occur as 
low down as the Old Red Sandstone, or even as the top of the Silurian system. In 
Canada it is largely present in still lower strata. Its origin in these ancient formations, 
where it cannot he satisfactorily connected with any destructive distillation of coal, is 
further 'referred to at pp. 86, 318, 357. 

Reference may here be made to the abundant discharge of gaseous hydrocarbons at 
the places wliere petroleum is abundant. From a remote i)eriod tlie natural gas has 
been made use of by fire-worshippers, as at the still-preserved temple with its tower 
and escaping gas near Baku. So copious is the supply of gas iu Pennsylvania that it is 
employed to light towns, and for various industrial purposes. The natural hydrocarbons 
have been divided into — 1st, Bituminous, 'with inarsh-gas and natural gas at tlie one end 
and intermediate kinds, fluid (naphtha, petroleum), viscous (mineral tar), and elastic 
(elaterite) to solid substances at the other, with anthracite to finish the list ; 2nd, 
Resinous (amber, kc.) t 3rd, Gevous (ozocerite, liatcliettitc) ; and 4th, Crystalline 
(fichtolite, hartite, kc.)S‘ 

Amber — a fossil resin, found in pieces of irregular shape in various Tertiary and post- 
Tertiary deposits. Large quantities of it are washed ashore from submarine formations 
under the Baltic, and also on the east coast of England. Insects liave often been perfectly 
preserved in this substance. 

on the origin of tlie carlionaceous matter iu bituminous shales, Ann. New Vork Jead. Sci. 
Jl No. 12 (1883). 

^ The most comprehensive English work on this substance is ‘Petroleum,’ by Mr. B. 
Redwood, ill two vols. of 900 pages, London, Griffith and Co., 1896. Tliere are likewise a 
small work by R. N. Boyd, ^Petrolemu, its Development and Uses,’ pp. 85, London, 1896 ; 

* Le Petrole, I’Asphalte et le Bitume an point de vue geologique,’ A. Jaccard, pp. 292, Paris, 
1896. See also E. Orton, ‘‘Geological Probabilities as to Petroleum,” R. Anwr. GeoL Soc. 
lx. (1897), p. 85. C. Ocliseiiius, “ Erdolbilduiig,” Z. I). U. G. xlviii. (1896), pp. 239, 685. 

- Abich, Jahrh. GeoL Rclchsami. xxix. (1879), p. 165. Trautschold, Z. /). G. G. xxvi. 
(1S74), p. 257. Book III. Part I. Sect i. 2, ]>. 317, wliere other authorities 

are cited. 

Trana. Amcr. Inst. Min. Enyin. xviii. p. 582. G. H. Eldridge, 17 th Ann. Hej). UK. 
GeoL Sure. (1896), p. 916. 
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Asphalt— a smootli, brittle, pitch-like, black or browiiisli- black mineral, having a 
resinous lustre and eonchoidal fracture, streak paler than surface of fracture, and 
specific gravity of 1*0 to 1*68. It melts at about the temperature of boiling ^\*ater, 
and cau be easily kindled, burning with a bituminous odour and a bright hut sinok v 
flame. It is composed chiefly of hydrocarbons, with a variable admixture of osj^gen and 
nitrogen. It occurs sometimes in association with petroleum, of which it may be 
considered a hardened oxidized form, sometimes as an imiwegnation filling the pores or 
chinks of rocks, sometimes in independent beds. In Britain it appears as a product of 
the destructive distillation of coals and carbonaceous shales by intrusive igneous rocks, 
as at Binny Quarry, Linlithgowshire, but also in a number of places where its origin is 
not evident, as in the Cornish and Derbyshire mining districts, and among the dark 
flagstones of Caithness and Orkney, which are laden wntli fossil fishes. At Seyssel 
(Departement de TAin) it forms a deposit 2500 feet long and 800 feet broad, which 
yields 1500 tons annually. It exudes in a liquid form from the ground round tlie 
borders of the Dead Sea. In Trinidad it forms a lake mile in circumference, which 
is cool and solid, near the shore, but increases in temperature and softness towards the 
centre. Uintaite is the name given to a brilliant black,, brittle, tar-like variety of 
asphalt Avhich, with its allied hydrocarbons, Wurtzilite, Elaterite, Ozocerite, and Maltha, 
is spread over a wide area in Eastern Utah, where it occurs as veins in sandstones, shales, 
and limestones, having evidently risen from below under considerable pressure so as to 
fill cracks in the strata and impregnate their substance.^ 

Graphite. — This mineral occurs in masses of sufficient size and importance to deserve 
a place in the enumeration of carbonaceous rocks. Its mineralogical characters have 
already (p. 92) been given. It occurs in distinct lenticular beds, and also diffused in 
minute scales, through slates, schists, and limestones of the older geological formations, 
as in Cumberland, Scotland, Canada, and Bohemia. In branching veins through 
granulites and other igneous rocks, it forms the most important mineral product of 
Ceylon.- The mode of origin of this rock is somewhat obscure. In certain cases, as 
where it has been found at IsTew Cumnock in Ayrshire to have resulted from the 
intrusion of basalt into a coal-seam, it has obviously* been formed from the alteration 
of vegetable niateriai. But in the numerous cases v^diere it runs in streaks and veins 
through igneous rocks, such an origin can hardly he conceived. It is then more 
probably due to tbe uprise of liynlrocarboiis from below, probably in a liquid, possibly 
gaseous condition, and to the final elimination of the hydrogen and isolation of the 
carbon. (Pp. 86, 185, BIS, 357. ) 

6. Feuruginous. — The decomposition of vegetable matter in marshy places and ® 
shallow lakes gives rise to certain organic acids, wliicli, together with the carbonic 
acid so generally also present, decompose the ferruginous minerals of rock.s and carry 
away soluble salts of iron. Exposure to the air leads to the rapid decoiupo-sitioii and 
oxidation of those solutions, 'wbicli consequently give rise to preci[)itates, consisting 
partly of insoluble ba.sic salts and partly of the hydrated ferric oxide. These precii>i- 
tates, mingled with clay, sand, or other mechanical impuiity, and also witli dead and 
decaying organisms, form deposits of iron-ore. Op)erations of this kind appear to have 
been in progress from a remote geological antiquity. Hence ironstones with traces of 
associated organic remains belong to many different geological formations, and are 
being formed still. As already remarked, not only iron but also alumina appears to 
be abstracted from silicates by acidulous w’-ater and deposited as hydrate, as in tlie 
frequent association of limonite and bauxite dejiosits. 

^ G. H. Ekhidge, dt. 

A. M. Ferguson, Journ. Roy. Asiat. )Sbc., Ceylon Branch, vol. ix. (1885), Ko. 31, 
pp. 171-266. J. Walther, D.G. O', xli. (1889), p. 359. M!. Dierscbe, K.K. ireal, 

Reichsajut, xlviii. (1898), p. 231. A. K. Coomara-Swamy, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), p. 609. 

^ See Senft’s work already (p. 182) cited, p. 168 ; abso jwstea. Book III. Part 11. Sect. iii. 
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Bog Iron-Ore (Lalve-ore, minerai des marais, Siimiiferz) — a dark-ljrowa to black, 
earthy, hut sometimes compact mixture of hydrated peroxide of iron, phosphate of iron, 
and liyclrated oxide of manganese, frequently with clay, sand, and organic matter. An 
ordimiy specimen yielded peroxide of iron, ; oxide of manganese, 8 ‘52; sand, 

11 '3 7; phosphoric aeid, 1'50 ; siilpliiiric acid, traces ; water and organic matter, 
16 ’02 = 100*00. hog iron-ore may either be formed msitu from still water, or may be 
laid do^vIl by cuiTeiits in lakes. Of the former mode of formation, a familiar ilUistratioii 
is furnished by the “ inoor-baiid pan” or hard ferruginous crust, which in boggy places 
and on some ill-drained land, forms at the bottom of tlie soil, on the top of a stiff and 
tolerably impervious subsoil. Abundant bog-iron or lake -ore is obtained from the 
bottoms of some lakes in Norway and Sweden. It forms eveiywbere on the shallower 
slopes near banka of reeds, where there is no strong ciirrent of water, occiiniiig in 
granular coneretioris (Bohiierz) that vary from the size of grains of coarse gunpowder up 
to nodules 6 inches in diameter, and forming layers 10 to 200 yards long, 5 to 15 yards 
broad, and 8 to 30 inches tliidc. These deposits are worked during winter by inserting 
perforated iron shovels through holes cut in the ice ; ami so rapidly do they accumulate, 
that instances are known where, after Iiaving been completely removed, the ore at the 
end of twenty-six years was found to have gathered again to a thickness of several 
inches. A layer of loose earthy ochre 10 feet thick is believed to have formed in 600 
years on the floor of the Lake Tiskeiinear the old copper mine of Falun in Sweden.^ 
According to Ehreiiberg, the formation of hog-ore is due, not merely to the chemical 
' actions arising from the decay of organic matter, but to a power possessed by diatoms of 

separating iron from water and de])ositing it as hydrous peroxide within their siliceous 
framework. 

Alnininous Yellow Iroa-Ore is clo.sely related to the foregoing. It is a mixture 
of yellow or pale brown, hydrated peroxide of iron with clay and sand, sometimes 
with silicate of iron, hydrated oxide of manganese, and carbonate of lime, and occurs 
in dull, usually pulverulent grains and nodules. Occasionally these nodules may 
be observed to consist of a shell of harder material, within which the yellow oxide 
becomes progi’cssively softer towards the centre, which is sometimes quite empty. Such 
concretions are known as il£tites or Eagle -stoiic.s. This ore occurs; in the Coal-measures 
of Saxony and Silesia, also in the Hai% Baden, Bavaria, &:f., 
and among the Jurassic rocdcs in England. 

Clay-Iionatone has been already (p. 107) referred to. It 
occurs abundantly in nodules and beds in the Carboniferou.s 
system in most parts of Europe. The nodules (S[diserosideritc) 
are generally oval and flattened iii form, varying in size from 
a small bean up to concretions a foot or more in diameter, and 

with an internal system of radiating crack.s, often lillcd with Koduie 

calcite (Fig, 25). In many ca.ses, they contain in the centre ” of Clav-ironstoiu*. 
some organic substance, such as a coprolite, fern, cone, slndl, 

or fish, that lias served as a surface round which the iron in tlie water and in the 
siiiTouiidiiig mud could be precipitated. Seams of clay -ironstone vary in thickness 
from mere paper-like piartings up to beds sevmral feet deep. The (JleTeland .seam in 
the middle Lias of Yorkshire is about 20 feet thick. In the Carboniferous system of 
Scotland certain seams known a.s F/ackia7id contain from 10 to 52 per cent of coaly 
% matter, and admit of being calcined with the addition of little or no fuel. They 

are sometimes crowded with organic remains, especially lamellibraiiclis (A'lithmcosia, 
Aiithracanya^ ko.) mH fishes {ItMzodxts^ MegaZichtJu/s, &c.). 

A mioimcopic examination of sonne ironstorie.s reveals a very perfect oolitic structure, 

^ A. F. Thoreld, (JeoL Mrcji. FGrhcnd. i^tmkholm, iii. p, 20. A. “W". Crouquist, ojk cif. 
V. p. 402 ; K. Sjiigren, op. cit. xiii. p. ^73. Book III. Part IT. Sect. ii. 4, and 

Sect. iii. § 3. 
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Snow - ice is of two kinds. 1st, Fallen snow on mountain slopes above *tlie snow- 
line gradually assumes a granular structure. The little crystalline needles and stars of 
ice aie melted and frozen into rounded granules which form a more or less compact 
mass known in Switzerland as mve or Firn. 2nd, When the granular neve slowly 
slides down into the valleys, it acquires a more compact crystalline structure and 
becomes glacur-icr.. According to the researches of F. Klocke, glacier-ice is, throughout 
its mass, an irregular aggregate of distinct crystalline grains, the boundaries of which 
foiin the minute capillary fissures so often described." Its structure thus closely corre- 
sponds to that of marble (p. 192). Glacier-ice in .small fragments is white or colourless, 
and often shows iniumierable fine bubbles .of air, sometiines also fine particles of mud. 
In largei masses, it has a blue or green-blue tint, and displays a veined structure, 
consisting of parallel vertical veinings of white ice full of air-bubbles, and of blue 
clear ice without air-bubbles. Snow-ice is formed above the snow' -line, but may descend 
in glaciers far below it. It cov’^ers large areas of the more lofty mountains of the 
globe, even in tropical regions. Towards the poles it descends to the sea, where 
large pieces break off and float away as icebergs. 

Water-ice is formed, 1st, by the freezing of the surface of fresh water (river-ice, 
lake-ice), or of the sea (ice-foot, floe-ice, pack-ice) ; this is a compact, clear, white or 
greenish ice. 2nd, by the freezing of the layer of water lying on the bottom of rivens, 
or the sea (bottom -ice, ground-ice, anchor-ice) ; this variety is more spongy, and often 
encloses mud, sand and stones.** 

Bock-Salt (Sel gemme, Steiiisalz, p. 108) occurs in layers or beds from less than an 
inch to many hundred feet in thickness. The salt deposits at Stassfurt, for example, 
are 1197 feet thick, of which the lowest beds comprise 685 feet of pure rock-salt, wdth 
thin layers of anhydrite |-irich thick dividing . tlie salt at intervals of from one to 
eight inches. Still more massive are the accumulations of Sperenberg near Berlin, 
which have been bored to a depth of 4200 feet, and those of Wieliczka in Gallicia, which 
are here and there more than 4600 feet thick. 

The more insoluble salts (notably gypsum or anhydrite) are apt to appear in the 
lower parts of a saliferous series. When purest, rock-salt is clear and colourless, but 
usually is coloured red (peroxide of iron), sometimes green or blue (chloride or silicate 
of copper). It varies in structure, being sometimes beautifully crystalline and giving 
a cubical cleav'age ; laminated, granular, or less frequentl}^ fibrous. It usually contains 
some admixture of clay, sand, anhydrite, bitumen, &c., and is often mixed with 
chlorides of magnesium, calcium, &c. In some places it is full of vesicles (not 
infrequently of cubic form) containing saline water .; or it abounds with minute cavities 
filled with hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon - dioxide, or w’ith some hydrocarbon gas. 
Occasionally remains of minute forms of vegetable and animal life, bituminous wood, 
corals, slielLs, crustaceans, and fish teeth are met with in it. Owing to its ready solu- 
bility, it is not found at the surface in most climates. It has been formed by the 
evaporation of very saline water in enclosed basins— a process going on now in many 

^ The student iritere.sted in tiie various crystallogi-aphic forms of snow-liakes will find 
a fine series of illustrations from photograi^hs taken by Nordenskjdld, and published in 
different scientific journals in 1898, Oeol. ISr, Fdriiandl, Stockholm, xv. pp. 145-158 ; 
Bull. Soc. Mm. France, xvi. p. 59 ; Nature, xlviii. p. 592. Another series of good repro- 
ductions from photographs after nature, taken by W. A. Bentley, is gi\’en in Nature, Ixv. 
(1902), p. 284. 

Nemes Jah-rh. i. (1881), p. 23*. See .also Mr. M‘CoimeI, Proc. Roy. Soc. xlviii. (1890), 
p. 259 ; xlix. (1891), p. 323. Grad and Dupre {Ann. Clvh AQo. Franc. 1874) show how* 
the characteristic strucUire of glacier -ice may be revealed by allowing coloured solutions 
to permeate it. 

^ On the properties of ice, with some interesting geological bearings, see 0. Pettersson, 
‘ Vega-Expeditionens Yetenskapliga Takttagelser/ ii. p. 249, Stockholm, 1883. 
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salt-lakes (Great Salt Lake of Utali, Dead Sea), and on the surface of some deserts 
(Kirgis Steppe). In different parts of the world, deposits of salt have probaldy always 
been in progress from very early geological times. Saliferous formations of Tertiary 
and Secondary age are abundant in Europe, while in America they occur even in rocks 
as old as the Upper Silurian period, and among the Punjab Hills in still more aiieieiit 
strata.^ (Book III. Part II. Sect. ii. § 4.) 

In the deposits where rock-salt occurs other soluble salts may be met with tn 
smaller quantity, which have likewise been derived from the evaporation of saline 
waters. Among these is Carnallite (p. 108) — a chloride of potassium and niagnesiuiii 
(KCl 26*8, MgClo 34*2, water 39), which attain.s a great development in the salt 
mines of Stassfurt, where it forms a hed *20 to 30 metres thick, overlying the rock-salt. 
It has been found in other old salt-deposits as well as among the ‘^salterns” or 
^^salines” along the Mediterranean coast, where the water of that inland sea i.s 
evaporated in tlie manufacture of salt. It so closely resembles rock-salt that it was 
formerly included with it. It is a valuable source for the manufacture of potash-salts. 
Kieserite — maguesium-sulphate (MgS 04 86*96, HoO 13 *04) forms at Stassfurt alter- 
nating layers with rock-salt from an inch to a foot in thickness. Kainite — hydrous 
magnesium sulphate and potassium chloride (magnesium, 16*1 ; potassium, 15*7 ; 
chlorine, 14’3 ; sulphuric acid, 3*2*2 ; w^ater, 21*7), occurs in yellowish or pale grey 
aggregates, sometimes of considerable thickness, and is distinguished from some of its 
associated, salts by not deliquescing readily in the air. Sylvine — potassium-chloride 
(j|L52*4§, Cl 47 *54), found crystallised in Kieserite. 

MTatural Soda. — From the drying up of alkaline lakes in ditferent parts of tlie 
'^•#o^ld extensive deposits of various alkaline salts have been formed, some of wliicli 
‘have become of great economic value. “Natural soda” consists of a mixture of 
WodiaiJtt carbonate and bicarbonate in varying proportions, with some impurities which 
are mainly chloride aud sulphate of sodium. It is found in Hungary, Egypt, Armenia, 
And in various parts of North and South America. Urao is the name given to the 
, i^tnral carbonal^ of soda found in Venezuela (Na^O 41*22, CO 2 39*00, HoO 18*80, im- 
parities 0*98, total 100*00). The term Trona is applied to a native scsquicarbonate 
of . sodium which contains a little sulphate of sodium. (Book III. Part II. Sect. ii. § 4.) 

Cryolite. --A double fluoride of sodium and aluminium (Na 32*79, A1 12*85, FI 54 *35> 
occurs ill considerable mass at Ivigtut, Arkutsfjord, in Greenland, where it appears as 
a loi’ge inoWed aggregation in the granite, associated with quartz, galena, ziiic-blende, 
pyrite and other minerals. 

Limestone. — The general characters of this rock have already (p. 176) been enumer- 
ated in connection with those examples of it which liave been formed by the aggregatioix 
of the remains of plants or animals. We have now to deal with limestones which 
have had a distinctly chemical origin, and also those which, though doubtless, in many 
cases, originally formed of organic ddbris, have lost their fragmental and- liave assimied 
instead a crystalline structure. From waters highly charged with carbonate of lime 
in solution precipitates of this substance form sheets of limestone. This process may 
" takepl-ace in the sea, espeodally in shallow parts liable to concentration and evaporation. 
It occurs also in fresh waters, more particularly along the course of calcareous springs 
and strums. Such precipitates may at first be soft, white, and chalk-like, but eventu- 
-aily they harden, and may acquire a crystalline and even marble-like texture. 

^ Compact, common Limestone-— a fine-grained crystalline-granular aggregate, 
occurring in bedsor laminae interstratified witli other aqueous deposits. When purest it 
is readily soluble ip acid ‘with effervescence, leaving little or no residue. Many varieties 
occur, to some of which separate names are given. Bfdmulic limestone contains 10 pei* 
cent or more of silica (and usually alumina), andy when burnt and subsequently mixed 

^ On salt deposits of various ag^, see A. C. Ramsay, Brit. Assoc. Jiep. 1880, p. 10 ; also 
Index, SW& TOC. “Salt Deposits.” ’ , 
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with, water, forms a cement or mortar which has the property of ‘‘setting’’ or hard- 
ening under water. Limestones containing perhaps as imicli as 25 joer cent of silica, 
alumina, iron, kt., that in themselves would be unsuitable for many of tlie ordinary 
purposes for which limestones are used, can be employed for making hydraulic mortar. 
These limestones occur in beds like those in the Lias of Lyme Regis, or in nodules like 
those of Sheppey, from which Roman cement is made. Ccmenf.sto%c is the name given 
to many pale dull ferruginous limestones, which contain an admi.\;ture of clay, and 
some of which can be profitably used for making hydraulic mortar or cement. Fetid 
liijustone {stinkstfSn, siamcstonG) giwes off a letid smell when struck with a hammer. 
In some eases, the rock seems to have been deposited by volcanic springs contain- 
ing decomposable sulphides as well as lime. In other instances, the odour may be 
connected with the decomposition of imbedded organic matter. In some quarries 
in the Carboniferous Limestone of Ireland, as mentioned by Jukes, the freshly-broken 
rock maybe smelt at a distance of a hundred yards wdien the men are at work, and 
occasionally the stench become.s so strong that the workmen are sickened by it, and 
require to leave olf work for a time. Cornstone is an arenaceous or siliceous lime^ 
stone particularly characteristic of some of the Pahxozoie Red Sandstone formations. 
Rottc7ist07ie is a decomposed siliceous limestone from which most or all of the lime has 
been removed, leaving a siliceous skeleton of the rock. A similar decomposition takes 
place in .some ferruginous limestones, wdth the result of leaving a yellow skeleton of 
ochre. Common limestone, having been deposited in w’ater usually containing other 
substances in suspension or solution, is almost always mixed with impurities, aud 
where the mixture is sulficieiitly distinct it receives a special name, such aa siliceous 
limestone, sandy limestone, argillaceous limestone, bituminous limestone, dolomitie 
limestone. ^ > 

Travertine (calcareous tufa, calc-sinter) is the porous material deposited by cab 
careons .springs, usually white or yellowish, varying in texture from a soft chalk-like or 
marly substance to a compact building-stone. (See postea, pp. 475, 605, 611, 613.) 

is the name given to th e calcareous pendant deposit formed on the roofs .of; 
limestone -caverns, vaults, bridges, &c. ; while the water, from which the hanging 
lime-icicles are derived, drips to the floor, and on further evaporation there gives rise 
to the crust -like deposit known as stalagmite. Mr. Sorby has shown that in the 
calcareous deposits from fresh water there is a con.stant tendency towards the produc- 
tion of calcite crystals with the principal axis perpendicnlar to the surface of deposit. 
Where that surface is curved, there is a radiation or convergence of the fibre -like 
crystals, well seen in sections of stalactite.s and of some calcareous tufas (Lig. 109). 

A variety of travertine formed hoth in caves and in the open air as a deposit from 
water, and distinguished by its laminated or clouded green, red, and brown colours, 
has long been used as an ornamental stone. It was obtained in ancient times from 
Algeria and Egypt, often in large and beautiful monoliths. It is known as oriental 
alabaster or onyx marble, and is found at Lake Oroomiah in Persia, in various parts of 
Italy and France, in large deposit? in Ari^cona, California, Yirginia, Colorado, Utah, 
and other parts of the United States, and in beautiful varieties in Mexico.^ / 

Oolite— a limestone formed wholly or in part of more or less perfectly splieri&l 
grains, and having somewhat the aspect of fislproe; Each grain consi-sts of siciccessive 
concentric shells of carbonate of lime, frequently with an internal radiating Abrons 
$tructure, which gives a black cross between crossed Micols (Fig. 26). The cal:careoi:iS 
material was deposited round some minute particle of sand or other foreign body wliicli 
was kept in motion, so that all sides could in turn become encrusted. It is if ow known 
that minute algm pday an important part in some of these depositions, the carbonate 
being abstracted and precipitated round their filaments. Oolitic grains are now forming 
in this way at the springs of Carlsbad (Spnidelstein). They may also be piroduced 


^ G. P. Merrill, “The Onyx Marbles,” S. Fat. Mmewpi Washington, 1S95. 
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where gentle currents in lakes, or in partially enclosed areas of the sea, ktnip graiii.s of 
sand or fragments of- shells drifting along in water, -whicli is so charged with lime as to 
be ready to deposit it upon any suitable surface. An oolitic limestone may contain 
much impurity. AVliere the calcareous granules are cemented in a somewhat argillace- 
ous matri.x the rock is known in Germany as Uogenstein. Where the individual grains 
of an oolitic limestone are as large as peas, the rock is called a pisolite (pea-grit). 
The granules sometimes consist of aragonite. Oolitic structure is found in limestones 
of all. ages, from Paheozoic down to recent timesd Mr. E. Wethered h.as oh.served that 
many oolitic grains in the Palaeozoic and Jurassic lime.stoiies of England show curious 
vermiform twistings in their outer concentric coats, which he regards as of organic 
origin, either plant or animal {Gii'vanella).- They appear to play the part of the 
algm in the Sprudelstein and Tivoli travertine. In some instances oolite.s have had 
their calcareous matter replaced by carbonate or oxide of iron, so as to become oolitic 
ironstones. 

Marble (granular limestone) — a crystalline - granular aggregate eomposed of 
crystalline calcite- granules of remarkably uniform size, each of which has its own 
independent twin lamellje (often giving interference colours) and cleavage lines. This 
characteristic structure is well displayed w'hen a thin slice of ordinary statuary marble 



Fig. 26.— Microscopic Structure of Oolitic Lime- 
stone, after Sorby. (Magnified 30 Diameters.) 



Fig. 27.— Microscopic (Suceliaroid) Structure t*r 
Statuary Marble. (Magnified .'»() DimueterK.) 


JS placed under the microecope (Fig. 27). Typical marble i.s white, but the reck is also 
yellow, giey, blue, green, red, black, or streaked and mottled, as may be .seen in the 
numerous kinds used for ornamental purposes. Its granular structure gives it a resem- 
blance to loaf-sugar, whence the term “saceharoid ” applied to it. Fine silvery scales 
of mica or tele may often be noticed even in the purest marble {CyioUmo. p. 2r,l). Some 
crystalline limestones associated with gneiss and schist are peculiarly rich in minerals 
mica, gainet, tremolite, actin^ite, anthophyllite, zoisite, vesuvianite, pyroxenes, anti 
iW ” ocoiimng there often in great abundance. These irilusions can be 

isolated by dissolving the surrounding rock in acid {ante p 1 17) 

denV^ff' “ ' ‘hat ia. one in which the calcimn-carbonate, whetlmr 

derived, from an organic or inorga nic source, has been entirely reorystallised in >iU,. 

of slottaf ‘h“ostoues of the Dalradiau metamori^«,rieH 

ot bcotland (Islay), which may possibly be pre«Palajozoie 

a ^7. Mag. 1S89, p. 196 ; C- /. (?. & xlvi. (1890), p, 270 ; li. (1895), p. 196. Mr 
C_ M has suggested that the tubular bodies, called Girumdla, may be due to the denosH 
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In the course of this change the original clay, sand or other impurities of the roch 
liave teen also crystallised, and now appear as the crystalline silicates just referred 
to. Marble occurs in. beds and large lenticular masses associated with crystalline 
schists on many different geological horizons. It is met with also as the result of the 
alteration of limestones by contact with masses of eruptiwe rock. In Canada it occurs 
of Laureiitiaii ; in Scotland of Canihrian ; in Utah of Upper Carboniferous ; in Southern 
Europe of Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous age.^ 

Dolomite (Magnesian Limestone) consists typically of a yellow or white, crystalline, 
massive aggregate of the mineral dolomite ; but the relative proportions of the calcium 
and magnesium-carhonates vary indefinitely, so that every gradation can be foimd, from 
pure limestone without magnesium-earhonate ujo to pure dolomite containing 4:5‘65 p)er 
cent of that carbonate.- I'errous carbonate is also of common occurrence in this rock. 
The texture of dolomite is usually distinctly crystalline, the individual crystals being 
occasionally so loosely held together that the rock readily crumbles into a crystalline 
sand. A fissured cavernous structure apparently due to a process of contraction during 
the process of doloDhitisation'^ (p. 426), is of common occurrence: even in cotnpiact 
varieties, cellular spaces occur, lined with crystallised dolomite (Kaucliwaehe), the 
'crystals of wliich are often hollow and sometimes enclose a kernel of calcite. Other 
varieties are built up of spherical, botryoidal and irregiilarly-shaped concretionary 
masses. Dolomite, in its more typical forms, is distinguishable from limestone by its 
greater hardness (3'5“4'5) higher specific gravity (2*8-2*95), and much less easy solubility 
in acid. It occurs sometimes in beds of original deposit, associated with gypsum, roch- 
salt and other results of the evaporation of saturated saline waters ; it is also found 
replacing what M'as once ordinary limestone. The process by which carbonate of lime 
is replaced, by carbonate of magnesia, is referred to in Book III. Part. I. Sect. iv. §2.* 
Dolomite sometimes forms picturesque mountain masses, as in the Dolomite Mountains 
of the Eastern Alps. 

Gypsum — a hne-granular to compact, sometimes librous or sparry aggregate of the 
mineral gypsuni, having a hardness of only 1*5-2 (therefore scratched with the nail), and 
a specific gravity of about 2*32 ; unaffected by acids and hence readily distinguish- 
able from limestone, which it occasionally resembles. It is normally white, but may be 
coloured grey or brown by an admixture of clay or bitumen, or yellow and red by being 
stained with iron-oxide. It occurs in beds, lenticular intercalations and strings, usually 
associated with beds of red clay, rock-salt, or anhydrite, in formations of many 
various geological picriods from Silurian (New Mork) down to recent times. The 
Triassic gypsum deposits of Thuringia, Planover and the have long been famous. 
One of them runs along the south fiarik of the Harz Mountains as a great band six miles 
long and reaching a height of sonietiiries 430 feet. The compact massive variety 
known as Ala haste r has long been employed for ornamental purposes, though its soft- 
ness limits its iisefiihiess. It is also largely oousumed for the manufacture of “ Plaster 
of Paris.” 

Gypsum furnishes a good illustration of the many different ways in which some 
mineral substances can originate. Tims it may he. produced, 1st, as a oheniical 

^ An important ineinoir on the lunrbles of Norway, by Professor J. H. L. Vogt, will be 
found ill N’lmjes ijeo/. irTiderwgelse, No. 22 (1897). It discusses the geology, chemistry, 
mineralogy and structure of marble, together with its most important characters froiii an 
iiidnstrial point of view. See also his paper, ‘‘J>er Marmor in Beziig auf seine Geologic, 
Structiir mid seine inechaiiisclie Eigeiischafteii,” y^eiUch. p'act. Uml, 1898, pp. 4,43. 

- On the origin of Dolomite see Klein ent, Bvll. ^oc. Jkl<je tied. ix. (1895), pp. 3-23 ; 
J. J. U. Teall, GeoL Mag. 1895, p. 3*29. See also the memoir by Vogt cited aloove. 

^ On the miiieralogieal nature of dolomite see 0. Meyer, A. IK Q. iS, xxxi. p.' 445 ; 
Loretz, op. cit. xxx. p. 387 ; xxxi. p. 755. Renard, '.Aowd. Rrttj. Belg. xlvii. (1879;, 
No. 5, and the paper of Dr. Klein elit, cited in tlie previous note. 
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precipitate from solution in water, as when sea-water is evaporated ; 2ad, tlirongli the 
decomposition of sulphides and the action of the resultant sulphuric acid upon lime- 
stone ; 3rd, through the mutual decoinpoosition of carbonate of lime and sulphates of iron, 
copper, magnesia, &c. ; Itli, through the hydration of anhydrite ; 5th, through the 
action of the sulphurous vapours and solutions of volcanic orifices upon limestone and 
calcareous rocksd It is in the first of these ways that the thick beds of gypsum associ- 
ated with rock-salt in many geological formations have been formed. The first mineral 
to appear in the evaporation of sea -water being gypjsum, it has been precipitated on the 
floors of inland seas and saline lakes before the more soluble salts.- 

Anhydrite, — the anhydrous variety of calcium-sulphate, occurs as a compact or 
granular, white, grey, bluish or reddish aggregate in saliferous deposits. It is less 
frequent than gypsum, from which it is distinguished by its much greater hardness 
(3-3*5), and into which it readily passes by taking up 0*2625 of its \veight of water/' It 
often occurs in tliin seams or partings in rock-salt: hut it also forms large hill-like 
masses, of which the external parts have been converted into gypsum. 

Ironstone. — Under this general term are included various iron -ores in which the 
peroxide, protoxide, carbonate, &c., are mingled with clay and other impurities. They 
have generally been deposited as chemical precipitates on the bottoms of lakes, under 
marshy ground, or within fissures and cavities of rocks. Some iron-ores are associated 
with schistose and massive rocks ; others are found with sandstones, shales, limestones 
and coals ; while some occur in the form of mineral veins. Those wdiich have resulted 
from the co-operation of organic agencies are described at pp. 186, 612, 62S. 

Haematite (red iron-ore), a compact, fine-grained, earthy, or fibrous rock of a 
blood- red to brown-red colour, but where most crystalline, steel-grey and splendent, 
with a distinct cherry-red streak. Consists of anhydrous ferric oxide, but usually is 
mixed with clay, sand or other ingredient, in such varying proportions as to pass, by 
insensible gradations, into ferruginous clays, sands, quartz or ja.sper. Occurs as beds, 
huge concretionary masses and veins traversing crystalline rocks ; sometimes, as in 
Westmoreland, filling up cavernous spaces in limestone. Is found occasionally in beds 
of an oolitic structure among stratified formations. 'As already stated (pp. 177, 187), 
probably most of the oolitic or pisolitic ironstones have resulted from the conversion of 
original grains of calcite in ordinary oolites into carbonate of iron, which on oxidation 
has become magnetite haematite or limonite. 

Limoni te (brown iron-ore), an earthy or ochreous, compact, fine-grained or fibrous 
rock, of an ochre-yellow to a dark -brown colour, distinguishable from lioematite by being 
hydrous and giving a yellow streak. Occurs imbeds and veins, sometimes as the result 
of the oxidation of ferrous carbonate ; abundant ou the floors of some lakes ; commonly 
found under marshy soil where it forms a hard brown crust upon the impervious subsoil 
{bog -iron' ore). Found likewise in oolitic concretions sometimes as large as walnuts, 
consisting of concentric layers of impure limonite with sand and clay {Bohnerz). (See 
p- 187 and Book III. Part II. Sect. iii. § 3.) 

Spathic Iron-ore, a coarse or fine crystalline or dull compact aggregate of the 
mineral siderite or ferrous carbonate, usually with carbonates of calcium, manganese and 
iiiagnesiurn ; lias a prevalent yellowish or brownish colour, and when fresh, its rhoinbo- 
hedral cleavage- faces show a pearly lustre, which soon disap)pears as the surface is 
oxidized into limonite or haematite. Occurs in beds and veins, especially among older 

^ Both. ‘ Chein. Greoh’ i. p 653. 

Tor an elaborate account of the cry.stallisatiou of gyp.sum directly from the water of 
lagoons and as a secondary product from the reaction resulting from tlie decomposition of 
iron sulphide in rocks containing lime, see the memoir by Prof. Lacroix, ‘ Le Gypse de 
Paris et lesMineraux qui I’accompagneiit,’ Ifoiiv. Arch. Mnsemn, Paris, 1897. 

^ See G. Bose on formation of this rock in presence of a solution of chloride of sodium, 
ymes fakrh. 1871, p. 932. Also Bischof, ‘Qiem. und Phys. Geol.^ Suppl. (1871), p. 188. 
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geological formations. The colossal Erzberg at Eisenerz in Styria, which rises 2600 
feet above the valley, consists almost wholly of sitlerite, belonging to the Silurian 
system.^ 

Clay-ironstone (Spliffirosiderite), a dull brown or black, compact form of sid elite, 
with a variable mix tare of clay, and usually also of organic matter. Occurs in the 
Carboniferous and other formations, in the form either of nodules, where it has iisiially 
been deposited round some organic centre, or of beds iiiterstratified with shales and 
coals. It is more properly described at p. 187, with the organically derived rocks. 

M agn etic iron-ore, a granular to compact aggregate of magnetite, of a black colour 
and streak, more or less perfect metallic lustre, and strong rnagneti.sm. . Commonly 
contains admixtures of other minerals, notably of Inmnatite, chrome-iron, titanic-iron, 
pyrites, elilorite, quartz, liornblenrle, garnet, e})idote, felspar. Occurs in beds and 
enormous lenticular masses (Stock e) among crystalline schists ; likewise in .segregation - 
veins of gabbros and other eruptive rocks ; also occasionally in an oolitic form (prob- 
ably as a pseudoiiiorph after an original calcareous oolite) among Palieozoic rocks, as in 
the .so-called pisolitic iron-ore” of jSTorth Wales. Among the Scandinavian gneisses 
lies the iron mountain of G-ellivara in Lulea-Lappniark, 17,000 feet long, 8500 feet 
broad, and 525 feet high. 

Siliceous Sinter (G-eyserite, Kieselsinter), the siliceous deposit made by hot springs, 
including varieties that are crumbling and earthy, compact and flinty, finely laminated 
and sbaly, sometimes dull and opaque, sometimes translucent, with pearly or waxy 
lustre, and with chalcedonic alterations in the older parts. The deposit may occur as 
an incrustation round the orifices of eruption, rising into dome-shaped, botryoidal, 
coralloid, or columnar elevations, or investing leaves and stems of plants, shells, 
insects, &c., or hanging in pendant stalactites from cavernous spaces which are from 
time to time i*eached by the hot water. When purest, it is of snowy whiteness, but is 
often tinted yellow or flesh colour. It consists of silica 84 to 91 per cent, with small 
proportions of alinninii, ferric o.xide, lime, magnesia and alkali, and from 5 to 8 per 
cent of water. (See Book III. Part 11. Sect. iii. § 3, pn 609.) 

Flint and Chert have been already described among the rocks of organic origin 
(pp. 179, 180). Hornstone, an excessively compact siliceous rock, usually of some dull 
dark tint, occurs in nodular masses or irregular bauds and veins. The name has some- 
times been applied to tine flinty forms of felsite. Vein-Quartz may be alluded to here as 
a substance which sometimes occurs in large rnasse.s. It is a massive form of quartz 
found filling veins (sonictiines many yards broad) in crystalline and clastic rocks ; more 
especially in metanior])hic areas. (See Quartzite, j). 249.) 

II Eruptive — Igneous — Massive — U NSTRAT iiaEi). 

A-lmost all the members of this important subdivision have been 
produced from 'tvithiii the crust of the earth, in a molten condition. The 
circumstances under which they have come to occupy their pireserib 
positions will he discussed in later parts of this work. We are here 
concerned with their characters as masses of mineral matter. Great 
divergence of opiuiou still exists as to the best system of classificatiori to 
he followed in regard to them. As Mr. Teall has pointed out, tliey 
piossess seven groups of characters which may be used as bases for 
schemes of arrangement. 1st, chemical composition ; 2nd, inineralogical 
composition ; 3rd, texture ; 4th, mode of occurrence in the field, as 
in their relation to stUTounding rocks, structural features, ; 5th, 
origin; 6th, geological age (distribution in time); 7th, locality (dis- 

’ Zirkel, ‘Lehrb.’ iii. p. 581. 
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tril 3 ution in space).^ In any system of classification it must obvK ^ 
be desirable to found it upon characters that are easily ascerta^inod 
about which, when so ascertained, there can be no room for 


ri. 


Tried by this standard some of the seven groups of characters . ^ j 
enumerated must clearly be set aside as insufficient of themselveiS to ^ 
the basis of a satisfactory arrangement, though they may be made ^ 
in subordinate grouping. Thus the Distribution of Rocks in ^ ^ 

manifestly inadequate for the purpose, for though there are petrogra^p ^ 
provinces, each presenting a more or less distinct assemblage of Y* ^ ^ 
with certain characteristic relations between them, the rocks are in i'* ' 

cases not to be distinguished by any essential feature from similJi^r 
in other provinces. Ror is the question of Origin more avstilii-l >1 « * 
dealing with fche igneous rocks as a whole, being too vague in itself 
our knowledge of the subject being often exceedingly limited. ^ ^ 

A ranch better foundation for a scheme of classification is ^ 

by Texture, or the internal structure of rocks. Microscopic 
having revealed the existence of three leading types of micro-striicbn*'"** 
Granular, JPor^hyritio and Glassy, or Holo crystalline, EemicrydaZline' ^ 
Fitnows, a threefold grouping of the igneous rocks has accordingly"" 1 * 

made on this basis. Again, MM. Touque and Michel-L6vy, pointing ^ 
that most eruptive rocks are the result of successive stages of cr^ysbiil " 
tion, each recognisable by its own characters, show that two phases of 
solidation are specially to he observed, the first (porphyritic) mark^f i ^ 
the formation of large crystals (phenocrysts), which were often broken 
corroded by mechanical and chemical action within the still unsolidit* * ' 
magma; the second by the formation of smaller crystals, cry'st^t-llit^ 
(fee., which are moulded round the older series. In some rocks t i 
former, in others the latter of these two phases is alone present. 


Two leading types of structure are recognised by these aiitliors among th«..i 
eruptive rocks. 1 . Granitoid (T), where the constituents are of two epoolis of 
solidation, similar iu character, and where neither amorphous niagina nor C'ryHt.al li 
are to be seen. This structure includes three varieties: (a) the Grmuiic.. having cry -’» ■ 
of approximately equal size, and where the quartz is moulded round the otlicr « •" 
stituents; (/3) GranuUCic, where the CLuartz tends to assume partially its crystallogra ’■ ■' 
forms ; ( 7 ) Fe^'imtoul, where there lias been a simultaneous crystallisation of -the qi » 
and felspar in graphic form. 2. Porphy ric (II), where two epochs of consoli dirt i 01 1 
recognisable iu distinct products, the second heiiig finer than the first. Five vi«.ri»’l 
are distinguished: (a) Mterogmmtic (as under P) ; (/S) Microgrccmditic ; Qy') Jf ** 
jtegTndtolcl ; (<f>) Giohdcir, with radial spherulites impregnated with quartz oi*ieii.tc«i 
one optical direction, the base being often composed of irregular grains of qpuai*tz 
felspar; [ir) Fetrosiliceons ; hemi- crystalline to vitreous, with lines of spherulites. *1 ^ 
Basic eruptive rocks likewise display the same two structure -types, but with a diffciri -r- ^ 
Thus : 1 . Granitoid (P), having an entirely crystalline structure, which may* lie ei 1 1 . ^ 
(5) Gramddr, where a felsjiar is moulded round the other elements wiiicli. Ii > 
crystallised in every direction ; or ((o^'Ophitic, where a hisilicate (pyroxene, a^mpTiil ,,-f 
serves as a cement to the crystals of felspar or other constituents. 2, Trachy toi d j I I 
which may be entirely crystallised, as (5) Granular (as under P), or (w) or j** 4 , 

range from crystalline, through hemi-crystalline to vitreous, and is then dist:,iti|:rrUfr«,I^ r 


^ ^Briti.sli Petrography,’ p. 64. 
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'/^) Microlitk, where iiiicrolites liave been developed, usually more or less linearly 
Liped as in flow-structure, with perlitic and variolitic varieties^ 

Strong arguments have been adduced in favour of making the mode 
occurrence of rocks in the held the main foundation of a classification 
igneous rocks. If the wide range of diversity in composition and 
:ture among those mineral masses were neglected such a geological 
angement might serve sufficiently the purposes of the field-geologist, 
mgh even he in a denuded region cannot always be sure of the real 
iicture and mode of occurrence of some rocks which may have con- 
idated beneath as sills, or may have reached the surface, as lavas, 
me petrographers, however, recognising the right of the geologist to 
ist that in any system of arrangement the geological behaviour of the 
ks shall be considered, have advocated the adoption of a geological 
)uping as the leading feature of their scheme. The most noteworthy 
)rt of this kind has been made by Professor Eoseiibusch, who, somewhat 
arging the time-honoured arrangement into plutonic and volcanic, 
>ups the igneous rocks in three great sections : 1st, the deep-seated 
Ics (Tiefen-gesteine), which have consolidated as plutonic or intrusive 
sses far below the surface, and are distinguished by a hypidiomorphic 
i,nular structure ; 2nd, dyke-rocks (Grang-gesteine), which may have been 
ecbed as dykes and veins at a less distance from the surface (hypabyssal). 
High some portions of them may come above ground in volcanic 
;ptions — they are marked by a panidiomorphic or porphyritic structure ; 
1 3rd, the effusive or volcanic rocks (Erguss-gesteine), which have 
aped to the surface and have there solidified — they possess a por- 
■/ritic struct!, ire. Each of these three great divisions is further separated 
3 families, according to mineralogical composition, l)eginning with acid 
>es and ending with the most basic. The distinguished Heidelberg 
tfessor, in thus endeavouring to reconcile the conflicting claims of the 
d-geologist and the mineralogical petrologist, deservCvS the thanks of 
h. But his scheme, though it looks logical and well considered, fails 
satisfy the requirements of either school. The idea of arranging 
ptive rocks in accordance with the condition under which they have 
dified has of course been familiar to geologists for several generations. 
3p-seated intrusions, with their apophyses and dykes have been 
Dgnised as generally, though not invariably, possessing characters 
erent from those of lavas that have been poured out at the surface. 
: these characters, though well adapted for use among the several suh- 
isions of the classification, are insufficient in themselves to afford a 
:ting-point for the whole scheme. A¥e must remember that the 
3ses of material which have reached the surface ai*e the upward pro- 
bations of masses that solidified below it, that they represent different 

Foiiqiie and Micdiel-Levy, ‘ Mineralogie Micrographiqiie,’ p. 150; and Michel-Levy, 
ucture et Classification des Koches I^riiptives,’ 1889, pp. 29, 37. The last-named 
or has devised an ingenious system of notation, whereby the structure and composition 
:neoi!s rocks can be briefly described in definite symbols. The notation for Structure is 
leans of Greek letters (capital and small), as shown above. The symbols for Composition 
^•iven on p. 200. 
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portions of what was one coiitiniions body, that we cannot always l>e 
sure whether what is now at the surface appeared there at first or has 
only been laid bare by denudation, and that we are still very ignorant 
of the conditions under which at different depths the molten magma 
would consolidate and of the corresponding textures which it would 
assume. It has been objected to Professor Rosenhusch’s scheme that 
each division is made to iuchide rocks which like^vvise come into the 
others, and to exclude rocks which it might properly comprise. Thus 
his division of the deep-seated rocks comprehends the granites, yet 
some granites have lieeii demonstrated to he hy no means deep-seated, 
but to have solidified not far below the surface, while other members of 
the division have risen in dykes and have actually consolidated above the 
surface. Again his dyke-rocks have not all keen found in dykes, nor do 
they include all the rocks that have been so found. His effusive rocks 
in like manner are made to comprise rocks which have certainly con- 
solidated at great depths, as well as many others which occur in veins 
and dykes. Useful therefore as the arrangement may be as a convenient 
grouping in discussing the tectonic structure of a region, it is in sufficient 
alike for the petrographer and the geologist, who require a more precise 
and easily applied scheme wdiich shall not involve hypothetical assump- 
tion nor contradict experience in the field. 

The geological age of igneous rocks has by other petrographers been 
used as a general ground of classification. Long before petrography had 
reached its modern development, and when the intimate mineralogical 
composition of rocks was most imperfectly known, the Wernerian doctrine 
still survived that there had been a progressive change in the characters 
of crystalline rocks during the course of geological time. It was a 
favourite belief that those igneous masses which were erupted prior to 
the Secondary periods differed materially from those that appeared 
after them in Tertiary and recent time. Tlie one series was classed as 
older ” and the other as younger.” The idea still to some extent 
survives in Professor ZirkeFs classification and in that of Professor Itosen- 
busch, wherein the older or palaeo-volcaiiic are separated from the younger 
or neo-volcanic effusive rocks. It has been elaborated in great detail by M. 
j\Iichel-Levy, who maintains that the same volcanic types have lieeii 
reproduced nearly in the same order in the two series, though basic rocks, 
often with vitreous characters, rather predominate in the later. ^ It must, 
indeed, be admitted that certain broad distinctions between the older and 
the later eruptive rocks have been well ascertained, and appear to hold 
generally over the world. Among these distinctions may be mentioned 
as more characteristic of the Palaeozoic rocks the presence of microcliiie, 
turbid orthoclasein Carlsbad twins, muscovite, enstatite, bronzite, diallage, 

^ See J. D. Dana, Auer. J. Soi. xvi. (1878), \\ 336. Mieliel-Levy, BwlL Soc. Geol. Fnuice, 
3rd ser. iii. (1874), p. 199 ; vi. p. 173 ; A im. ties Mine.% viii. (1875) ; ‘ Structures et Classi- 
■ficatioii des Roclies l^jrnptiv'es,’ 1889 ; “ Classification cles magmas des Roches Eniptives,” Ji. 
8, (r. JP. xxr. (1897), pp. 3*26-377. Foxiqno and Micliel-Lwy, ‘ Mineralogie Microgr.’ ii. 
150. Reyer, ‘ Pliysik tier Eruption en,' 1877, Part iii. opposes the adoption of relative age as 
a basis of classification'. 
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mineral composition of these rocks. ^ -The initial letters of the minerals are s 
capitals being employed for the ferraginons series, and sirall lettei’s for the oo. 
constituents, while those ingredients which are in such small quantity as to h? 
speak, accidental constituents are distinguished by italics. The symbols are 
from left to right in their usual order of Consolidation. The minerals of tl 
consolidation, in debris more or less resorbed, are marked by a line above their 
those of the second consolidation by a line below their letters. The Greek 
indicating the structure are placed at the heginning. The folio v’ing exainp)! 
show the application of the system : — 

1. Granite, Fa with contacts Hay — (i'ctos) (tiaia'ia;{)(q)- 

2. Gabbro, Fw (-F^ijojsyssa) (^ 2 ).'}) (P.-i)- 

The Granite (1) is a granitoid (P) rock Avith a gr'anitic (a) structure, and its ir, 
show porphyric structures (II), partly microgranitic (a) and partly micropegnrato 
It consists of the following minerals in their order of consolidation Apatite 
zircon {Ff), sphene {F>j)y and allanite {F^), all in small amount as accessory but 
eonstitneiits. Then come also in feeble quantity, hronzite (ifh), malacolite 
grey arnpliihole {A^)^ with abuii dant black mica (M). To these minerals as prodi 
the first consolidation must be added, as essential constituents, oligoclase (t- 
orthoclase (a^). The minerals of the later consolidation include some orthoclas 
albite (a^) and abundant quartz (q). The Gabbro (2) has a granitoid or hoi eery's' 
structure (F), with an ophitic (w) arrangement of its minerals, which consist of a 
proportion of magnetite titanic iron spinel (F^), apatite {F^), and 2 ircoi 
abundant olivine (0) and hypersthene (Hj) and bronzite (Hg) ; a little brown 
blende {A^) and black mica (Jf) ; a good deal of labrador and anorthifce felspar 
In the second consolidation these felspars also appear together Avith much diallage 

In tlie vast majority of igneous rocks, the chief silicate is a felsf 
the number of rocks where the felspar is represented by another sil 
(as leucite or iiepheline) being comparatively few and unimportant, 
the felspars group themselves into two divisions, the monoclini 
orthoclase, and the triclinic or plagioclase, the former with, on 
whole, a preponderance of silica ; and as these minerals occur n 
tolerably distinct and definite conditions, the felspar-bearing Ma 
rocks have sometimes been divided into two series : (1) the Ortho 
rocks, having orthoclase as their chief silicate, and often with free s 
in excess, and (2) the Plagioclase rocks, where the chief silicate is s 
species of triclinic felspar. The former series corresponds general! 
the acid group above mentioned, while the plagioclase rocks are 
termediate and basic. It has been objected to this arrangement 
the so-called plagioclase felspars are in reality very distinct mine 
with proportions of silica, ranging from 43 to 69 per cent ; soda 1 
0 to 12 ; and lime from 0 to 20.^ In addition to the felspar-rc 
those in which felspar is either wholly absent or sparingly present, 
where the chief part in rock-making has been taken by nepheline, lexi 
olivine or serpentine must make another family or series of groups.^ 

^ “ Struct, et Classif. des Roches Irrupt. ’ p. 37. 

^ Dana, Amer. Journ. Sci, 1878, p. 432. The modern methods of separating tlr 
spars remove some of the difficulty above referred to. 

^ A large amount of writing has heeu devoted to the subject of the classification o 
igneous rocks. In addition to the works of MM Fouque, Michel- Ldvy and Rosen hi 
already cited, the following deserve the attention of the student : Zirkel’s ‘ Petrogra| 
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In Professor Roseiibusch's scheme of classification the cliemico-ni in era- 
logical characters of the igneous rocks are chosen as the l>asis of the group- 
ing in each of his three great di\^isioiis. Thus he places together those 
rocks which are especially marked hy the presence of an alkali felspai* 
(orthoclase, microcline, anorthoclase, albite ) ; the lime-soda felspar rocks 
form another series. There are likewise groups in which the place of the 
felspar is taken by leiicite, hy neplieline, or hy melilite, and others in 
which no felspar or felspathoid mineral is present, hnt where the con- 
stitution is pyroxenic or peridotitic. 

It must be confessed that up to the present time no such system of 
arrangement of rocks has been de vised as will harmonise and satisfy the 
claims of the field-geologist, the petrographer and the chemist. In tlie 
following pages no attempt will he made to do more than place the rocks 
in a general progressive order from the most acid to the most basic. 
Where convenient, those having the same general characters or occurring 
ill nature associated with each other will be grouped together in families. 
Thus in the first joart of the list, rocks will be found in which the silica 
percentage is not less than 60 and may eveu exceed 80, the acid being 
in such ex:cess as to have separated out as free quartz. The structure of 
these rocks ranges from the most coarsely ciystalline-granular (granitic) 
through various stages of hemi-crystalline (porphyritic, trachytoid) to the 
most perfect glass (vitreous, as in obsidian). After these qiiart^ose i*ocks 
comes a large series in which quartz is either alisent or appears only in 
small quantity, the silica percentage ranging from 55 or less to 66. In. 
this intermediate series a similar diversity of texture and structure may 
he traced. At the one end stand thoroughly crystalline graniboid rocks, 
such as many syenites, while at the other come various forms volcanic 
glass, such as the pitehstones of the trachytes and andesites. Beyond 
these rocks we enter a third asseuihlage, distinguishe^d hy the dropping 
of its silica percentage generally helow, and in the extreme forms con- 
siderably below, 50. These basic rocks display holo-cry stall in e granitoid 
forms and many successive variations of he mi-crystal line structure until 
they once more lead us to thorough volcanic glasses. 

The petrographical nomenclature of the Eruptive Bocks is in no 
better plight than their classification- By the progress of investigation 
it has been more and more conclusively ascertained that the hard and fast 
lines once supposed to separate the various species of those rocks, and 
which were expressed by distinct names in the terminology, do not 


i. p]). 636-842, e.specially from p. 829 ; Vogelsang, X D. (r. (L xxiv. ^>07 ; Los.sei], 
('bid. p. 782; O. Lang, I\%he-nn.ak's MUtkeU. .Mi. (1890), p. 467; l^rofessor Presi- 

dential AiUlress to GJeoL Soe. 18S5; Briigger, ‘I>ie Enii>tivgn,steine <le.s Kristian iagebietew. 
r. Die Gesteiiie der (irorudit-Tiiigiiait-Serie/ Cliristiania, 1894 ; J. V. Idjling.s, J(mru. Geal. i. 
(1898), p. 833 ; vi. (1898), pp. 92, 219 ; ’Wliitinan Orosa, op. cU. p. 79 ; and the import- 
ant paper, .\'. 1902, p. 555, piiVdi-shed while these page.s are i)aHsii)ig tljroiigh tlie jh'chh ; 
W. H, Hobbs, t>p. ('If. viii. (1900), p. 1 ; J. E. Spnrr, Amer. Geol. xxy, (1900), ]>. 210 ; F. 
Ltewinson-Le.ssing, (Jinigres OM. hxUj'uit St Petersburg (1897), ‘Mdmoire.s,” )>p. 53-73, 193- 
464; J. Walther, ibkl. p. 10; A. Osami, TachernmEs Mittfml. xix. (1900), pj). 351-469 ; ‘xx. 
(1901), pp. 400-558 ; xxi. (1902), p. 365 ; A. Harker, tSfHi'7ire J>rorjreaf(, iv. (1 895-96), p. 469. 
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really exist in nature. It has been found that one rock graduates into 
another, and that the variations of their composition and structure aie 
often to be traced rather to differences in the conditions under which they 
have consolidated than to any marked divergences in the original magma. 
Thus a body of acid rock, such as granite, may be found to inerge 
insensibly into a peripheral basic envelope, including even such ultra-basic 
material as serpentine. There has been in large eruiffive masses a complex 
process of differentiation whereby the initial constituents have separated 
more or less completely from each other, thus giving rise to wKlely 
diverse types of rock in what was originally one body of material. I hc 
nature and effects of this process can best be studied in large iutniKive 
bosses, and will therefore be discussed in Book IV. Part VII. Sect, i.^ In 
the meantime it will be obvious that if such is the actual variable 
character of the igneous rocks we ought not to attempt in oui 
terminology a rigidity which does not exist in nature, but should aim at 
keeping it elastic enough to include not only well-defined species l)ut 
transitional forms, and to indicate as far as possible the actual petro- 
graphical relationships of the rocks. 

The present nomenclature of the eruptive rocks is a curiously jiuul>le(I 
patch-work, which has grown up with the gradual increase of knowledge, 
but on no settled system or plan. Like the terminology of the stratified 
formations in geology, it reveals in its very names the successiv^c stages 
of advancement through which the study of rocks has passed. Some of 
these names, such as Syenite and Basalt, go back to Roman times, and arc 
to be found in Pliny’s ‘Natural History.’ Others are adaptations of the 
popular names of the rocks in the districts where they were first studied, 
as Gabbro, Minette, Halleflinta and Forellenstein. Some, again, date 
from the days before the rise of geology when the rocks were under the 
care of the mineralogists, who named them from some obvious e.xternal 
character, such as lustre (Perlite, Pitchstone) ; texture (Mornstone, 
Porphyry) ; colour (Melaphyre) ; sound emitted when struck ((dinksioiie, 
Phonolite) ,* roughness to the touch (Trachyte) ; indistinctness or 
deceptiveness of the constituent minerals (Aphaihte, Dolerite) ; obvious- 
ness of these minerals (Diorite) ; arrangement of the minerals (Pegmatitti). 
As more detailed examination of the rocks revealed some of their internal 
characters names expressive of these were applied to them, such as 
Tachylyte, Hyalomelane and Eurite, so called from their easy fusibility, 
and Pyromerid, from its partial fusibility. When they were found to be 
of very different ages terms were sometimes introduced to express relative 
antiquity, such as Proterobas, Palaeopicrite, Palseodolerite. Eventually a 
preference came to be shown for geographical designations, generally marking 
the place where a rock was first recognised or where it was specially well 
developed; hence arose such names as Andesite, Vogesite, Predazi^ite, 
Tonalite. This practice has now become general, and has introduced into 
petrography many uncouth terms. From Norway we have received a 
host of new words, including Grorudite, Solvshergite, Tinguaite ; from 
Western America comes the Absarokite-Shoshonite-Banakite series. 
As such names, though descriptive of typical localities and therefore of 
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ofieninicrooliue)auda«ait..witliaplagioclaseli,i.e-sodafelspaiaHd^^ 

mica, aometimes potaab-inica. andnot infre,x,ently liovnWeud. 

.lanrtz and felspar form a granular aggregate in which the giains, aciaiii.i siimuiig 
• erS formfrof fairly equal si.e, and in which the other minerals ar.. disperse 
^ Some varieties are so ('■.oarse as to ])H*h( rit. in< n 

® quartz ami felspar in lumps several niches in 

diameter. From this extreiim eviu-y f^n'udat.ion 
may he traced to such an exe.<‘(‘dui^ly fine 
texture as not to be separable by the naked 
eye into the ditferent iniimrals. There is 
never any base or groimd-iuaHs between tlie 
minerals, granite being a typically Imloerys- 
talline rock (Figs. Maud OecaHiomilly the 
orthoclase may be siumto present a'-rystal fiu^e 

itself, which is generally in a.ngidar or irivgmlar 
grains, shows its pyramidal terminations. 
The orthoclase is frequently llesh-coloured and 
always dull or milky. Intcirgrowt.hs of the 
Fig. 28 .— Holocrystalline Stnieture of (irauite alkali felspar and idlnte give rise, to the forma- 
(magnified). tioii of ')iiicf 02 i(')'thltc.. The plagioi’.laHe i.s usually 

oligoelase,aiidmaybe distinguished hyits tine parallel striation on the hasa,! cle.avage. plane. 

As au example of the method referred to on p. llti lor isolating tlu* mimual 
constituents of rocks reference may be made here to the highly iiit(*r(^s;ting ami instnie.- 
tive memoir by Professor Sollas on the Granites of Leinster.^ ^ By that method it was 
found possible to isolate and study the zircons, apatites, biotite.s, mu.sm)vite.s, lelsparn 
and quartz. Their crystallographic forms could be measured and their iiitornal zouch 
of growth could be examined. Of the felspars the soda-lime ap(!cies were found to be 
most abundant, varying from oligoclase to albite. Microline was more plcniifnl than 
orthoclase, the latter being absent in much of the granite of the district. 

Many granites contain irregularly shaped cavities (miarolitic strue.turc;), in whic.h tlic 
component minerals have had room to crystallise in their })ro})cr forms, ami whm'c 
beautifully terminated crystals of quartz and felspar may be observcul. It is in thc.se 
places also that the accessory minerals (beryl, topaz, tourmaline, garnet, orthitt^ zinmn 
and many others) are found in their best forms. Not improbably those c.avitif*H were 
somewhat analogous to the steam holes of amygdaloids, but were iilh'd with water 
or vapour of w'ater at a high temperature and under great pressure, so that the c<ui- 
stituents could crystallise under tlie most favourable conditions. Among the component 
minerals of granite, the quartz presents special interest under the microscope. It in 
often found to be full of cavities containing liquid, sometimes in such iminbers as to 
amount to a thousand millions in a cubic inch and to give a milky turbid aspect to the 
mineral. The liquid in these cavities appears usually to bo water, eibber purti or con- 
taining saline solutions, sometimes liquid carbon-dioxide (p. 143). 

Varieties of granite have been distinguished, according to the jjrevalcnce of some 
other mineral besides the fundamental quartz and felspars. Thus under the uaiui 
. Muscovite -granite are comprised those which, besides the quartz and fc-lspars, 
contain potash -mica. Biotite-granite (Granitite) includes those which have 

magnesia-mica, and may or may not contain also a little hornblende. Some, granites 
have both muscovite and biotite-mica. Hornblende-granite comprebeiKls tliose 
varieties in which besides the quartz and felspar, hornblende is also pre.scnt, while 
when blotite is also there in notable quantity, the compound is termed bornhlemle- 
biotite-gi’anite or hornblende -granitite. Of this last-named variety is the well- 

^ Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. xxix. (1891), p. 427. 
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kiiOAvn Rapaki/wi of Finland, so much employed in NoTtliem R-iissia, whicli con- 
tains egg-shaped pieces of orthoclase dispersed through a coarse-grained matrix. 
Still more widely familiar is the rock which occurs at Syeiie in Upper Egypt, 
whence it was obtained anciently in large Mocks for obelisks and other architectural 
works, and of which well-known Egyptian monoliths are made. It was called by 
Pliny ‘‘Syenite,” — a name adopted by Werner as a general designation for horri- 
blendic granites without (piartz. The rock of Syene is really a hornhlende-biotite- 
granite. In Tourmaline-granite tourmaline takes the part of the mica or horii- 
hleiide. ilugite-graiiite contains augite and black niica.^ Aplite (Halbgranit, 
Graiiitell) is a granite that contains hardly any silvery mica and is made wholly or 
almost wliolly of a finely granular or saecliaroid aggregate of quartz and orthoclase with 
a little plagioclase ; it is found chiefly in veins. Protogine-granite or Alpine granite, 
a rock that enters largely into the structure of the Alps, is distinguished hy the 
presence of a light greenish chloritic or sericitic mineral, which wlien abundant gives 
it a somewhat schistose aspect. 

Under the name Gi^anulitc- M. 

Michel-Xevy includes certain fine- 
grained granites with white mica, 
which to the naked eye appear to 
he composed entirely of felspar 
and quartz, or of felspar alone, 
tliough both mica and quartz 
appear in abundance when the 
.rocks are niicroscopically ex- 
amined. He includes in this 
category most of the rocks of the 
Alps described as “ protogiiie.” - 
Most large masses of granite 
present differences of texture and 
structure in different parts of 
their area. Some of these varia- 
tions depend on the relation of 
the mass to the surrounding rocks 
(.see posPu, p. 724). Others may 
occur in any portion of a granite 
boss, and have been j)rodueed by 
the circumstances in which the 
mass consolidated. Some gi*anites 
are marked by the peculiar group- 
ing of their component minerals, 
others by the occurrence of the 
cavities above referred to, where 
the minerals have had room to 
assume sharply defined crystalline forms. Many granites are apt to he traversed by 
veins, generally rather more acid in composition than the main body of the rock, 
and sometimes due to a segregation of the' surrounding minerals in rents of the 
original pasty magma, sometimes to a protrusion of a less coarsely orystalline (aj')lite, 
microgranite) material (Pig. 29). Some of the more important of these varieties 
are distinguished by special names. 'While in general the quartz and felspar are 
distributed somewhat evenly in regular grains of fairly uniform size through a large 
mass of rock, they have sometimes, especially in veins outside a large intrusive mass 

On Augite-granite of Old Red Sandstone age in the Cheviot Hills, see J. J . H. Teall, 
Geo!. Maej. 1885, p. 106. 2 <f. F. iii. (3rd ser. ), p. 210. 



Fig. 2t>.~V'eiii of finer grain (nplite) traversing a coarsely 
crystalline Granite. 
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less perfectly scliistose arrangement. AVhen this takes place, the rock is called grieissose 
or gneiss granite.^ (See Booh IV. Part YIL p. 723 etseq.) 

The specific gravity of granite varies from 2-593 to 2-731, and the chemical composi- 
tion of some of its varieties is shown in the following table of analyses : — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

^HI- 

SiO,. 

70 ’60 

72-24 

74 -82 

73-38 

71-90 

73 -27 

66-83 

71 -62 

Tio; 

... 




0-3.0 

0-10 

0-54 

o-os 

ALD, 

16'40 

14-9-2 

16-14 

14 -86 


15-51 

15-24 

14*99 


1 1)2 

1-63 


0-10 

1-20 

0-33 

2-73 

1*27 

FeO ' 

0'36 

0-23 

i’-r>-2 

] -64 

0-86 

1-14 

1 *66 

1*01 

IMiiO 

0-48 

0-32 



0-05 

trace 

0-10 

0-17 

MgO 

1‘00 

0-36 

0-47 

0-23 

0-33 

0-15 

1-63 

0*74 

GaO 

2-47 

1-68 

1-68 

()-S9 

1-13 

2-74 

3-59 

1*33 

NaoO 

4-14 

3 -.51 

6-1-2 

3-94 

4-52 

4-79 

3-10 

3*62. 

k.,6 

4-29 

5-10 

3-55 

3-89 

4-81 

1-66 

4-46 

4*81 

VTater 




0-82 

0-60 

i 0 -68 

0-56 

0*41 

r..o, 





0-11 

t race 

1 0*18- 

trace i 

ZrO:> 





0-04 


0-04 

! 1 

SrO" 





... 

! 

0-03 


BaO 





0-04 


0-11 


Li.D 




1 



trace 


C(.l 




i 

0-h 


trace 


F 


: 

... 

1 

0-06 




Cl 


... 

. - . 


0 -02 I 


0*02 

t race 

FeS> 


1 ... 

... 

: i 

trace 

1 





: 101-26 

1 

99-99 ; 

104 -30 

100-25 

i 

100-35 

100*37 

100-82 

100*05 1 


I. Prom 8 tvontian, Argyllshire, Scotland: coarse-grained with abundant quartz and 

])ink ortiiocUise, white plagioclasc, a little black mica and some titan ite. 
Analysed by Haiightoii, Tram. Hoy. Irish Acacl. 1866, p. 31. 

II. From Doocharry Tlridge, Co. Donegal, Ireland : pink ortlioclase, grey plagioclase 

and a little black mica. Analysed by Haughton, Q. J. G. xviii. (1863), p. 402. 

III. From Baveno : the w'ell-knowii granite with p)ink ortlioclase, white })lagiocUise, 

greyish-white quartz and hlacldsh -green mica. Analysed by Bunsen, Roth’s 
‘ Gesteinsanalysen,’ 1862, p. 66. 

IV. Ikom Bjorketop, Stockholm : grey, fine-grained. Analysed by Hasselbom, S'veng. 

deol. U/idersokn, Section Linde, 1873, p- 16. 

V. From Mount Ascutney, Vermont, U.S.A : typical granitite ; contains quartz, 
ortlioclase, plagioclase (niicro-pierthite), biotite, magnetite, spbene, apatite and 
zircon. Analysed by W. F. Hillebraiid, Bull. U. S. Q. >V. No. 168 (1900), pi. 24. 

VI. Prom Moore’s Quarry, Florence, Massachii .setts: biotite -granite, very felspathio; 

quartz rare, with fluid inclusions ; felspar mostly tricliiiic ; orthoclase and 
inicrocliiie present in small qnaii titie.s, little muscovite, some rutile. Analysed 
by Ealdns, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 30. 

VII. From Yoseinite Valley, California: hornblende-hiotite-granite ; contains alkali- 

felspar, plagioclase, quartz, ampliibole, biotite, magnetite and apatite. Analysed 
by W. Valentine, BidL U. S. 6. S., No. 168 (1900), p. 208. 

VIII. From Hurricane Eidge, Crandall Ba.sin, Ahsaroka Lange: a pi ite dyke; contains 
quartz, orthoclase, oligoclase, biotite, 'niagiietite, some chlorite and a little 
hornblende. Analysed by Eakins, JBull. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), }». 94. 
Surrounding large masses of granite there are usually numerous veins, which consist 
of granite, quartz- porpdiyry, felsite, or other mem her of the granite family. These veins 

^ On foliated granite, see a paper by J. Home and E. Greenly, Q. ./. G.S. lii. (1896), p. 633. 
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are usually much finer in grain than the main body of the rock from winch they .livtuxe 
Lossen hal shown that the Bode vein in the Hm has a gmmtonl , 

norphvry sides, in which he found with the inioroseove a true glasi^ bast . 1 loni th 

Lfain If the Tertiary granite and granophyre of Skye proceed broad dykes, wind, sh.nv 
the most perfect flow-structure and are crowded with sphcruhtes.- Sonietiines the Toeks 
associated in this way with granite differ in composition from the man. gran.le, and this 
is more especially apt to occur where the peripheral part of the granite lias asstmiod a 
more basic character than the rest of the mass. Tourmaline is one ot the charMtenstic 
minerals of granite-veins, though less observable in the main body nt tin' lock : with 

quartz, it forms Schorl -rock. . 

Granite weathers chiefly by the decay of its fels})ars. Those iir<‘ c^ouvertm into 
kaolin, the mica becomes yellow and soft, while the quartz stauds out scarcely aflectcil 
The granite of the south-west of England has weathered to a depth of 50 feet ami 
upwards, so that it can be dug out with a spade, and is largely used as a sourc-e o( 


porcelain -clay. _ _ 

Granite occurs (l)as an eruijtive rock, forming huge bosses, which rise through f»thcr 
formations both stratified and imstratified, and sending out veins into the Hurrouuding 
and overlying rocks, which usually show evidence of rriiudi alteration as they approach 
the gi-anite ; ( 2 ) connected with true volcanic rocks and forming, perha^w, the lower 
portions of masses which flowed out at the surface as lavas. In the Tertiary volcanic 
region of the west of Scotland masses of granite and granopliyre Inive pierccfl th(^ sheets 
of subaerial basalts and must have risen near to, if they did not actually reatdi the 
surface. They prove that granite is not necessarily, though usually, an ahy.sinal ro(?k. 

Granite -porphyry (Micro -granite),^ a fine-grained granitoid rock liaving a hob.- 
crystalline, occasionally gi’anophyric (rnicropegmatitic) matrix, composed mainly of 
alkali-felspar and quartz, through which are dispersed large crystals of orthoedano and 
plagioclase, with smaller blebs and imperfect crystals of quartz, hexagonal [datcH of 
biotite and occasionally some hornblende or pyroxene. It occurs as part of large boKS<*H 
which consist mainly of granite, but is probably most frequently found in veins which 
no doubt are connected with some body of granite. 

The variations in composition and structure of the rocks connected with largi' 
eruptive bosses or stocks has been w^ell worked out in Southern Norway, wluu'C ITofesHor 
Brbgger has made known the chemical constitution of a number of dykes and veins 
which he believes to represent different stages in the differentiation of on«} original 
magma. The most acid variety found by him is the following : — 

Grorudite— a compact greenish fine-grained aggregate of alkali-felspar ami albiU* 
(often as microperthite), or less frequently soda-orthoclase (also soniotiines anoriliochmi!)^ 
aegeriiie, and a greater or less abundance of quartz. Some of these mim?rals occur alio 
in. large dispersed crystals, together with hornblende and mica. This rock is found in 
numerous veins in the Chiistiania district, which were at first groujusd a.s exam pics of 
aegerine-granite-porphyry. It is regarded by Brbgger as the acid end of a group wiiich 
he names the Grorudite- Tinguaite series. An average sample has the following choniical 
composition, SiO.j 74*35 ; AI 2 O 3 8*73 ; Fe^y .5*84 ; FeO 1*00 ; MnO 0*22 ; AlgO 0*()7 ; 
CaO 0*45 ; NaoO 4*51 ; K 2 O 3*96 : loss 0*25 : total 99*38. But great differences wore 
noted between the chemical constitution of the centre and margiriB of some of the dykes. 
Thus in the centre of a dyke at Grorud the percentage of silica was 70*15, while that of 
the margin was only 66*50. In the next member of the series, called Sidvsbcigitc, the 
silica amounts to 64*92 and in Tinguaite to no more than 56*58. These roeks are 
further noticed at p. 221 . 


1 Z. D. G. G. xxvL (1874), p. 856. 2 q ^ q j (1894), p. 221. 

^ J. P. ladings, Monograph xx. U, S. G. S. Appendix B, p. 389. Tlie term Bjrphyry " 
has been restricted by some petrographers to rocks in which the alkali- felspars are predominant 
(see Porphyxite, p. 219). 
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Quartz -pQ%hyry (Eurite, Mictogranite, Elvan).i This term has been variously 
applied. In its #ii:est use it has been giade to include rocks which have a minutely 
holocrystalline (microgranitic) texture, Mid are thus only fine-grained varieties of gi’anite- 
porphyry ; also rocks that possess a base i^hich is not definitely individualised, but 
sometimes int-ludes distinctly devitrified glass, and is thus linked with the Rhyolites. 
The term is here employed to embrace rocks distinguished by an exceedingly close- 
grained, grey, pink or brown ground-mass, which under the microscope may be resolved 
into a microgranitic aggregate of quartz and felspar, not infrequently grouped in a micro- 
pegmatiMc arrangement (granophyre), or which, if not so fesolvable, by having a 
cryptocrystalline or micro -felsi tic texture show a high percentage of silica on being 
chemically tested. Through their ground-mass are scattered phenocrysts of quartz, 
sometimes in doubly-terminated pyramids, and orthoclase, sometimes with plagioclase, 
biotite and hornblende. 

That some at least of the quartz-ijorphyries were once probably vitreous rocks and 
have attained their present condition through porocesses of devitrification, has long been 
held by some able petrographers. As far back as 1867 Vogelsang thought that the 
Halle pjorphyry and other porphyries which he had seen were probably once vitreous 
masses.^ And Lessen,^ whose observations on the Bode vein have already been cited, 
was led to the belief that the ground-mass of the Hartz porjfiiyries had once been a 
glass like obsidian. Some of the so-called pitchstones ” appear to be glassy forms of 
quartz-porphyry. Thus no sharp line can be drawn between rocks of a holocrystalline and 
granitic character and those which are mere glass. Intermediate varieties may be found 
representing the successive stages from the one condition into the other. 

The average specific gravity of the quartz-porphyries may be taken to be about 2*65, 
and their chemical composition may he inferred from the following analyses of a few 
illustrative examples : — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

rv. 

SiOo . 

74-44 

71-46 

73-12 

72-79 

AlsO.^ . 

13*51 

15-38 

14-27 

13-77 

FegOa . 


0-30 

0-51 

3-32 

FeO . 

2-25 

2-27 

0-26 


MgO . 

0-01 

0-22 

0*24 

0-62 

CaO . . . 

1-19 

0-47 * 

1-10 

1-94 

Na,0 . 

1-40 

2-79 

3-43 

4-12 

KoO . . 

5-31 

5-51 

4-90 

2-99 

HoO . . . i 

1-34 

1 -ro I 

1-41 

1-08 

Tibs . 



0-08 


P 2 O, . . . 



0-03 


MnO . 


trace 

0-06 

trace 

SrO . . . 



trace 


BaO . . . 



trace 


LioO . 



trace 


cdo . . . 



0-77 



99-45 '1 

100-10 

100-18 

100-63 


^ “Elvan” is a Cornish name for a variety of quartz-porphyry, which forms veins that 
proceed from masses of granite into the surrounding slates or “Killas,” or are only found near 
the granite. It consists of a crystalline-granular aggregate of quartz and orthoclase. J. A. 
Phillips, (I J. G. S. xxxi. p. 334. 

‘Philosophic der Geologie,' p. 194. ^ AbKmidl, Acad. Berlin, 1869, p. 85. 

^ Mr. Pirsson discards the term “ quartz-porphyry as logically objectionable and adopts 
in its place “ rbyolite-porpbyry,’’ 20th Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. Part iii. p. 520. He looks on 
granite, granite- porphyry, quartz-porphyry and rhyolite as marking phases in one great 
continuous series of rocks. Bull. XI. S. G. S. No. 139, p. 81. 
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I. Ground-mass of the quartz-porphyrf tif Ae lower Holzen.nmutliul in tho Ilartz. 

Analysed bv Strenff, t/a/w&. 18^, p. I52i ; ,,, /. r,i u 

II. FiM-grLed“Elvan,”Mellanear,Connvall. Analysed by J.A. HuHil'-S C'- ■ 

III Ouart^porphyry, Yogo Peak, Montana : plieiiocrysts of orthoelaKe and .|uar(z in 
^ “ rourdl'S of quartz and alkali-felspar, with a little white nuea and some 

ka°olin; chlorite, limonite and calcite are also pre.sont, pseudonn.ii.hous .iltei 
biotite, and perhaps hornblende ; total amount of secondary minerals very .small. 
Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, £. U. S. S. 8. No. 1«S (UKIO), p. 1-... 

IV From the volcanic series of Llyn-y-Gader. Cadcr Idris, Wales. Analy.sed by Mr. 

HoUand, Q. /. <?• -S', xlv. (1889), p. 435. The large proportion of .soda m 
this rock conneets it with the siliceous keratophyres (p. 21 h). 

The colour of the quartz-porphyries depends chiefly upon that of the lelsi>ar, ^ pa e 
iiesh-red, reddish-brown, purple, yellow, blnisli or slate-grey, luiHsing into white, hcaiig 
in different places characteristic. It will he observed in this, as in other rooks^ e(»utani- 
ing much felspar, that the colour, besides depending on the hue of that mineral, is 
greatly regulated by the nature and stage of decomposition. A roek, weathering 
Eternally with a pale yellow or wdiite crust, may be found to be (hirk in the eentnil 
undecayed portion. When the base is very compact, and the fclspar.eiyHtal.s well 
defined and of a different colour from tlie base, the rock, as it takes a good jioli.sh, may 
be used with effect as an ornamental stone. In popular language, such a stoin^ is 
classed with the ‘ ‘ marbles, ” under the name of ' ‘ porphyry. ” 

The quartz-porphyries occur with plutonic rocks, as eruptive bosses or veins, often 
associated with granite, from which, indeed, they may be seen to proeited directly ; 
of frequent occurrence also by themselves as veins and irregularly intruded iiiaHseH 
among highly convoluted rocks, especially where these have been more, or less 
metamorphosed. 


ii. Ehyolite Family. 

This family is essentially of volcanic origin. Petrograjdiers who ans still under the 
spell of the Wernerian belief that rocks can be classified on a chronological basis, placid 
the rhyolites among the Tertiary and modern products of volcanic action. It is 
undoubtedly true that the freshest and most typical rhyolites belong to the later 
geological periods, but rocks that cannot be distinguished from them by any really 
essential characters occur even among the older Paheozoic formations. Su(.di ancimit 
rocks are assigned by these writers to the group of the quartz-porphyries. Ily other ^ 
observers, however, they are classed with their modern re})resentativca as iine gn^at 
family. The more modern and typical forms will here be described first. 

Rhyolite (Liparite) — under this name the most acid lavas are groupiul, their 
percentage of silica rising even to 77. They are distinguished by a greater variability in 
structure and texture than any other igneous rocks, ranging from the most perfect 
glass to a holocrystalline aggregate, which might even he mistaken for granite,, many 
of these different structures actually alternating with each other in the Kaims slieet 
of rock. Rhyolite is the name applied more particularly to the lithoid varietii's, wliile 
the glassy form is known as Obsidian, but the two types of structure may he found 
alternating in the same lava-flow'. 

^ Under the name of Nevadite Baron von Richthofen described a form of Rhyolite 
abundantly developed in ll^’evada and characterised by its resemblance to granite, owing 
to the abundance of its porphyritic crystals, and the relatively small amount of ground- 
mass in which they are imbedded. The granitoid aspect is external only, as the 
groiind-uMss is distinct, and varies from a holocrystalline character to one with abundant 
gla^ the texture ranges from dense to porous.^ The presence of sucli a ground-mass 

Ri^iiofen, Z, B. G. G. xx. (1868), p. 680. See also Hague and hidings, Awer. 
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is cliamcteristiD tlirougliont t\e rlijolites. It for the most part a compact pale-grey, 
yellowisli, greenisli, reddish or "blaclc substance, which may here and there be piu'e glass 
with few or no microlites, but it rapidly becomes lithoid by the development in it of micro- 
litic, spherulitic, microciystalline, perlitic or pumiceoiis structures. Under the micro- 
scope, when not sinrply vitreous, it presents art enamel -like, p)orcellanous aspect, more or 
less crowded with microlites, and often with minute spherulites and perlitic cracks. It is 
constantly marked by traces of flow, in alternating, lenticular streaks of darker and 
lighter substance, the microlites and spherulites being arranged along these streaks and 
carving round the large included phenocrysts. The dispersed crystals consist of quartz, 
sanidiiie, plagioclase, biotite, augite and magnetite. The quartz crystals are distinguished 
from those of the granite family by the absence of liquid cavities and by the presence 
of inclusions of glass and gas, some of the cavities having a dihexahedral forna (negative 
•crystals). 

It lias been inferred by Mr. Iddings that the phenocrysts must have been of late and 
comparatively rapid growth in the outflowing magma, because they are so promiscuously 
distributed through the roek and contain such an abundance of inclusions of the 
inotlier-liquor and gas-cavities. It is difficult to sup)pose that in a magma having a 
specific gravity of only 2*3 fairly large crystals of augite (sp. gr. 3*3) and magnetite 
sp. gr. 5 *0) could remaiu long suspended without finding their way by gravitation to 
the bottom.^ On the other hand, the curiously corroded margins of the crystals in 
some sanidines seem to point to the solvent action of the magma upon them. 

The microscopic ciy.stals in the base of rhyolite show a marked tendency to form 
intergrowths and also compound groups of crystals. Thus the micrographic intergrowth 
of quartz and saiiidine has been described as’ of frequent occiiiTeiice in the obsidians of 
the Yellowstone Park,‘-^ from aggregates visible to the naked eye down to microscopic 
proportions, and the gradual stages of accretion c.an be traced wherein the first 
crystallisations of felspar and quartz from the molten magma gradually build up oval 
and spherical bodies, which become spherulites wherein the individuality of the original 
crystalline fibres is lost. By the continued growth of such aggre.gate.s, the glass has 
become lithoid. Besides the s2)herules, wliich vary in size from nut-like or pea-like 
fox’ms down to granules only discernible with the microscope, much larger nodular bodies 
make their appearance in some vitreous rhyolites, to which the name of Lit7iophifses has 
been given. These range up to a foot in diameter, and arc mostly heinispflierical in form. 
They each consist of a series of delicate concentric shells, which arch over one another 
like the petals of a rose, and are so thin that sometimes fifty of them may be counted 
within a radius of two inches, and so fragile as to crumble under the touch, being made up 
of small and slightly adhering crystals of quartz and orthoclase. The origin of these 
bodies is believed to be traceable to the more abundant presence of highly heated water- 
vapour in spots in the magma, the greater vi.scosity of the surrounding magma, and 
the very rapid crystallisation of jointed rods of felspar followed by further condensation 
upon tlie crystallisation of the silica. These changes and their results are like those 
produced artificially in closed tubes, where the action of highly heated water-vapour 

JouTii. Sci. xxvii. (1884), p. 461. The.se authors distinguish l;)etweeii Nevadite and Liparite, 
the latter being char-acterised by the small number of porphyritic crystals imbedded in a 
relatively large ainount of ground-mass which, as in Nevadite, may be holocrystalline or 
glassy. They also distinguish Lithozdal Rh'i/oUte and Hyaline Hhyoliic as additional varietie.s. 
Messrs. L. Duparc and E. Pearce have recently described a variety of the rock under the 
name c>i PlarfioUparite^ its distingiiisliing feature being the presence of phenocrysts of biotite, 
plagiocliises and quartz, with an entire absence of orthoclase. Compt. 'revid. Jan. 1 900. 

^ Monograph xxxii. (1899) U. OeoL Sutv. Part ii. p. 267. The spbemlihc and 
lithoiohyse structures of rhyolite.s are fully discussed in this important memoir by Messrs. 
J. P. Iddings and W. H. Veed. 

“ Iddings, 7th A%-n, Rep. U. S. 0. S. (1888), p. 274, and Monoijr. xxxii. p. 4lO. 
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has been tested hy experiment.^ The lithophyses of some rhyolites in Colorado contain 
crystals of topaz and spessartite garnet. 

The remarkable variability of the rhyolites in regard to texture may be seen even iii 
a single sheet of In some regions (Lipari) the surface of the outdow re.inaniH 

tolerably solid, but in others (Yellowstone Park) it has been converted into pumice l>y 
the expansion of its contained water- vapour. Below this pumiceous crust the rock passcfs 
into solid glass, the central portion of the sheet becoming lithoidal by the devdopmcnt 
of a microspherulitic or other structure, while the lower parts are glassy, passing down 
even into pumice, which at the bottom has sometimes broken up into a kind ot l)ia;ccia 
or tuff by the weight and movement of the overlying mass. Some rhyolites arc full 
of small and large cavities, which are lined with chalcedony, quartz, amethyst, jasitc.r 
or other minerals. Columnar structure is well displayed in certain volcanic districts, 
some of the rhyolites in the Yellowstone Park displaying columns 200 feet in height. 

The cause of the wide range of variability in the texture of rhyolitit^ lavas, as 
compared with those of the basic families, is probably to be sought in the greater 
viscosity and heterogeneous character of the acid magma. Portions of the lava still 
retaining their original condition of nearly pure glass are spread out into thin Icnticulai 
layers as the mass moves onward; those parts that have become lithoidal hy tliii 
development of spherulites or of the pumiceous structure are likewise flattened into thin 
leaves and lamina, so that the whole mass comes to be built up of rapidly alternating 
lenticular layers of material (eutaxitic structure), having throughout the same chemical 
composition, but varying considerably in texture, mainly according to the distribution 
of water- vapour through the lava and the attendant devitrification. 

The specific gravity of rhyolite ranges from about 2*39 to 2*75, with an average of 
about 2*5. The chemical constitution of a number of modern and ancient incmhcrs of 
the family is shown in the accompanying table of analyses : — 


! I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VUI. 

SiO. , . . i 74*24 

75-89 

74-70 

75*52 

83*802 

74-88 

72*6 

72*18 

AL,6s . . ! 14-50 

12-27 

13-72 

14*11 

7*686 

12*00 

12-4 

14-46 

Fe;0, . . 1 1-27 

1-12 

1-01 

1*74 

0*111 

3*50 

0*7 

1*78 

FeO . ' 0-67 

1*37 

0-62 

0*08 

0-408 

0*20 

1-1 

0*91 1 

MgO . . .1 0-25 

0*29 

0*14 

0*10 

0-109 

1*28 

trace 

trace I 

CaO . . . 0-11 

0*86 

0-78 

0-78 

0-896 

0*34 

0-9 

0*92 

NagO. . . i 3-00 

3*23- 

3-90 

3*92 

4-229 

2*49 

1-7 

1*92 

K.0 . . .1 3-66 

3*42 

4-02 

3*63 

2-161 

4*77 

4-7 

6*10 

H.0 . . . 2-04 

0*82 

0-62 

0*39 



5*2 

1-47 

TA ■ • . 0-20 

0*50 

none 

none 





P^O.^ . . . 0-07 

none 

none 


o'-’o’89 


. . . 


MnO . . . ] 0-06 

none 

trace 

none 




trace 

LioO . . .1 none 

0*01 







SOs . . . ! 0-03 

0*28 



o'*’()17 




SrO . . . ' trace 








BaO . , . 0-18 








FeSo . . .1 ... 


0-40 

oil 

0T91 




Loss . . . 1 ... 




0-301 

l’*20 



j 100-28 

100*06 

99*91 

100*38 

! 99-894 

i 

100*66 

99*3 

99-74 


I. Rhyolite, Lassen Peak region, California. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, 
U, S. G, S. No. 168 (1900), p. 178. A light-grey rock, with occasional phenocrysts 
of quartz and felspar in a granular ground-mass of the same materials. 

IL Rhyolite, Mount Sheridan, Yellowstone region. Analysed by J. E, Whitfield, 

^ Id^ngs, Monogr. xxxii. p. 418, and authorities there cited. 

^ Whitman Cross, Ainer. Joum. Sd. xxi. (1886), p. 432. 
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oj). cit. p. 105. Composition, reported by Mr. Iddings as quartz and sanidine, 
with a little magnetite and angite. 

III. Black Obsidian, Obsidian Cliff, Yellowstone Park. Analysed by J. E. Whitfield, 

op. cit p. 104. This rock is described by J. P. Iddings in 7th A^m. Rep. U. S. 
Q. S. 1888, p. 249. Monograph xxxii. Part ii. p. 359. It contains microlites 
of augite and magnetite, with traces of quartz and felspars. 

IV. Red Obsidian, Obsidian Cliff, Yellowstone Park. Analysed by J. E. Whitfield, 

ibid., also described by Mr. Iddings in same Report and Monograph ; resembles 
No. III., with ferric oxide replacing magnetite. 

V. Felsite (felsophyre). from summit of Aran Mowddy, Wales. Analysed by J. 
Hughes, Q. J. G. S. xxxi. p. 400. Contains porphyritic crystals in a felsitic 
matrix. Teall, ‘British Petrog.’ ^39. 

VI. Pale-green Felsite, from near Pitt’s Head. Analysed by Haugh ton, Trans. Roy, 
Irish Acad, xxxiii. p. 615. Teall, loc. cit. 

VII. Pitchstone from Arran. Analysed by J. H. Player. Teall, op. cit p. 347. 

VIII. Devitrified perlitic Pitchstone, Lea Rock quarry, Shropshire. Analysed by Mr. 

Phillips, Q. J. G. S. xxxiii. p. 457. The specific gravity of this rock is 2 ’62. 
Teall, op. cit. p. 341. 

Rhyolite is an extremely acid rock of volcanic origin. It forms enormous masses in 
the heart of extinct volcanic di.stricts in Europe (Hungary, Euganean Hills, Iceland, 
Lipari), and in North America (Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, California). It occurs 
both as intrusive dykes, sheets and bosses, and as outflows of lava at the surface. Some 
of the most magnificent displays of this rock are those of the Yellowstone National 
Park in the Western United States, where it forms a vast plateau, sends arms into the 
valleys in the surrounding mountains, lies in denuded remnants on their slopes, and in 
places exceeds 2000 feet in the thickness of its successive sheets.^ 

Pantellerite — a group of rocks first described by H. Forstner from the Island of 
Pantelleria, characterised by a structure varying from glassy into finely granular 
and trachytic varieties, and a chemical composition in which the percentage of silica 
ranges between 66*8 and 72 '5, while the alkalies amount to 10 j^er cent, soda being 
largely predominant. The specific gravity is 2*4 in the vitreous and 2*6 in the 
holocrystalline varieties.^ 

The vitreous members of the Rhyolite family form an interesting group, in which we 
may detect what was probably the original condition of the molten magma. Every 
gradation can be traced from a perfect glass into a thoroughly devitrified and even 
crystalline rock. As already remarked, the original vitreous condition of rhyolite can 
still be seen even with the naked eye in the clots and streaks of glass that occasionally 
run through it in the direction of its flow-structure. Various names have been given 
to the glassy rocks, of which the chief are obsidian, pumice, and pearlstonc or perlite. 
These, however, are not to be regarded as di.stinct- rock-species, but rather as the 
glassy condition of rhyolitic lavas. 

Obsidian (rhyolite-glass) — the most perfect form of volcanic glass, externally 
resembling bottle glass, having a perfect conchoidal fracture, and breaking into sharp 
splinters, transparent at the edges. Its colours are black, brown, or greyish -green, 

1 On rhyolite, besides works already cited, the following may be specially referred 
to : F. von Richthofen, Jalirb. K. K. Geol. Reiclisanst, xi. (1861), p. 156. Zirkel, ‘Micro. 
Petrog.’ p. 163. King, ‘ Explor. 40th Parallel,’ i. p. 606 ; Whitman Crois, Monograph xii. 
XJ. S. G. S. (1886), p. 345 ; W. H. Weed and L. V. Pirsson, B. U. S. G. S. No. 139 (1896), p. 118. 
20th Ann. Rep. U. 8. G. S. (1900), pp. 177, 351, 520 ; E. OrdoSez, “Las Rhyolitas de Mexico,” 
Bol. Inst Geot Mexico, No. 14 (1900), No. 15 (1901) ; Thoroddsen, Geol Foren. Btochholm, 
xiii. (1891), p. 609 ; H. Backstreim, op. cit. pp. 637-682 ; N. 0. Holst. Sver. Geol. UndersoJen, 
No. 110 (1890) ; J. Park and F. Rutley, Q. J. G. S. Iv. (1899), p. 449. 

2 Bull. Com. Geol. Ital. 1881. 
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rarely yellow blue, Or red, but not infrequently streaked or banded vvitli paler and 
larei} jeiiow, uiuc, * , IS found to bo- verv 


rkLWs ’ rtSnslircof obsidian prepared for the microscope is found to be very 
pale yellow, brown, grey, or nearly colourless, and on being magnified shows that the 
Lnal dark colours are almost ahvays produced by the i.resence of uunute oiia.ine 
microlites, which present themselves sometimes as black opaque 

arranged in eddy-like lines showing the original fluid movement of the lock (1 ig. ■ ; , 
also as wd-like transparent forms. They occasionally so increase in a miidance as to 
make the rock lose the aspect of a glass and assume that of a dull flmt-like or eiiaimd- 
like stone. This devitrification can only be properly studied with tbe niieroHco})e. It 
h rare to find the glass of obsidian perfectly free from crystallites. They- are fewe.st in 
,^e highly pumiceous parts of the rock, as if the sudden expansion of the vapours 
mdmed ill the magma had led to the chilling of the molten material, thus preventing 
|hf tfilcrolitic minerals from cry-stallising before the solidification of the g ass. u 
gity enamel-like spherulites appear in some parts of the rock in great abnndanee, drawn 
out into layers, so as to give the. rock a fissile structure, while steam- or gas-cavities 
likewise occur, sometimes so large and abundant as to impart a cellular as[)ect. ^ The 
lithophyses above referred to are conspicuous in some of the Yellowstom^ ol»sidians.“ 
The occurrence of abundant sanidine crystals gives rise to Forphijritic Ohsidicm. Many 
obsidians, from the increase in the number of their steam- vesicles, iiass into puinifa*. 
Now and then, the steam-pores are found in enormous numbers, of extremely minute 
size, as in an obsidian from Iceland, a plane of which, about one Sfyuarc millimetie in 
size, has been estimated to include 800,000 pores. The chemical composition ol obsidian 
may be Judged from the analysis of two characteristic examples given in the table on 
p. 21*2. The specific gravity of the glassy rocks being normally less than that of the 
crystalline forms, obsidian is less heavy than rhyolite; its specific gravity averages betw’eeu 
2*35 and 2*45. This rock occurs as a product of the volcanoes of late geological periods. 
It is found in Lipari, Iceland, and Teneriffe ; in North America, it has been erupted from 
many points among the Western United States ; it is met with also in New Zealand.'* 
Pumice (Ponce, Bimstein) — a general term for the loose, sjiongy, c(dlular, 
filamentous or froth -like parts of lavas, but when the word is used by itsedf it is 
generally understood to refer to the Khyolite family. So distinctive is this structure, 
that the term pumiceous has come into common use to describe it. Tliei’c can l)f; no 
doubt that this froth-like rock owes its peculiarity to the abundant escape of steam or 
gas through its mass while still in a state of fusion. The most perfect forniH of punii<'(‘ 
are found among the acid lavas, hut the same type of structure may be met witli in tlie 
lavas of the intermediate and basic series. Microscopic examination of a rhyolitir; 
pumice reveals a glass crowded with enormous numbers of minute gas- or vapour-cavilies, 
usually drawn out in one direction, also abundant crystallites like those of obsidian. 
Owing to its porous nature, pumice possesses great buoyancy and readily iloats on 
water, drifting on the ocean to distances of many hundreds of miles from land, until 
the cells are gradually filled with wmter, when the floating masses sirdc to the bottom.^ 
Abundant rounded blocks of pumice w’ere dredged up by the QhaUmger from the floor 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

PerlitS (Pearlstoue) was the name given to what was at first supposed to be a 
distinct rock species, but which is now recognised to be only a phase in tlie devitrification 
of an acid volcanic glass. As the word indicates, the structure of the rock preseiitH 
enamel-like or vitreous globules which, occasionally assuming polygonal forms by 
mutu^d pressure, sometimes constitute the entire rock, their outer portions shading off 

^ Momgr, U, 8. (J. S. xxxii. Part ii. p. 403. 

^ Momgr. XI. S. G, S. No. xxxii. Part ii. chap. x. 

® Most of the memoirs on rhyolite above cited treat also of obsidian. 

^ On porosity, hydration, and flotation of pumice, see Bischof, ‘Chem. uud Phys. Geol.^ 
suppl. (1871), p. 177. 
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into each otter, so as to form a compact mass ; in other cases, separated by and 
cemented in a compact glass or enamel. They consist of successive very thin shells, 
which, in a transverse section, are seen as coiled or spiral rings, nsnally full of the 
same hind of hair- like crystallites and crystals as in the more glassy parts of the 
rhyolite {'Fig. 8). As these bodies both singly and in fluxion- streams traverse the 
globules, the latter may be regarded as a structure developed by contraction in the 
rock, during its consolidation, analogous to the concentric spheroidal structure seen in 
weathered basalt (hig. 94). Among these concentrically laminated globules true 
spherulites occur, distinguished by their internal radiating flbroiis structure (Figs. 6, 16). 

Regarding the origin of the members of the rhyolite family described above, there 
can he no great diversity of opinion, for they are so fresh and present their structures so 
clearly that their history can readily be followed through its successive stages. In the 
rocks of which an account has now to be given the history i» not always so manifest. 
They are of all ages, going back to older Palajozoic and even pre-Carnhrian times. 
Tliey include a series of varieties which range from thoroughly lithoid and even crystal- 
line structures to a completely vitreous condition. The Grennan school of petrographers, 
making use of relative antiquity as a basis of sey)aration, has grouped these rocks with 
the quartz- porphyries and piitchstones, regarding them as quite distinct from the 
rhyolites. The British School, on the other hand, finding essentially the same 
structures in them as in the rhyolites, has been unable to make any separation between 
the two groups of rock, and places them all in the Ehyolitic family. Formerly the 
lithoid varieties were classed under the general name of “felsites” (“ felstones”), but 
this term has been so dilferently employed that a careful definition is required of the 
sense in which it is used. By many writers it is now applied rather to a fine-grained 
litlioid texture than to a special species or variety of rock. The history of this word 
and the difficulties which, have attended the study of the rocks to which it Avas applied 
are well stated by Miss Rascom, who has investigated an important series of ancient 
volcanic rocks in the South Mountain, Pennsylvania, in the course of which she came to 
realise the unsatisfactory character of the nomenclature, and to propose an amendment 
of it.^ She has proposed to place with the quartz- porphyries all the acid volcanic rocks 
which were originally liolo crystalline or whose original character is in doubt, and to 
group under the term AporhyoUte all those Avhich hy their structure can be shown 
to have been once glassy. This new term Avould include most of the felsites of the 
British School and much of what is called “felsitfels ” on the Continent. 

Under the name of Pelsite (Felstone), Felsitfels or Apjorhyolite, a large 
series of rocks may he grouped which appear for the most part to have been originally 
vitreous lavas like the rhyolites, but which have undergone complete devitrification, 
though frequently retaining the perlitic, spherulitic and flow-structures. They vary in 
colour from nearly white throngh shades of grey, blue and red or broAvn to nearly black, 
often weathering with a white crust. They are clo.se-graine(l in texture, often breaking 
with a suhconchoidal fracture and showing translucent edges. Porphyritic felspars 
(both orthoclase and plagioclase) and blebs of quartz are of frequent occurrence. The 
flow -structure is occasionally strongly marked by bands (taxites) of different colour, 
texture and partly also ofcoirqoosition, sometimes curio imly bent mid curled over, indicating 
the direction of movement of the still unconsolidated rock- The spherulitic structure 
also may he found so strongly marked that the individual spherules measure an inch or 
more in diameter, so that the rock .seems composed of an aggregate of halls, and was 
formerly mistaken for a conglomerate {Fyromvry.U, nodioiccr /elsite).^ Under the niicro- 

Joiim. Geol. i. {ISd 2) y p. 829 ; Jhdl. U. S. <1. S. No. 13(> (1890), chax-). iv. ; J. Morgan 
Clements, Journ. GeoL iii. (1895), p. 817. 

- On nodular felsites see Professor Boiiiiey, Q.J. (L S. xxxviii. (1882), p. 289 ; Gr. Cole, 
(}, J. Q.S. xli. (1885), p. 162 ; xlii. p. 183 ; ]Vtis.s Eaisiii, oji. dl. xlv. (1889), p. 247. ■ Harker, 
“ Bala Volcanic Eoeks,” 1889, p. 28. 
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scope many of the typical structures of rhyolite can he detected in these rocks. One of 
the earliest observers who recognised these features was the late Mr. Allport, who described 
some ancient examples of perlitic structure from Shropshire in what were probably once 
ordinary rhyolites/ and Mr. Rutley afterwards detected the presence of the same 
structure in the Lower Silurian lavas (felstones) of hiorth Wales.^ 

The ground-mass of these rocks, as already remarked, has given rise to much 
discussion, hut it is now generally recognised as an altered condition of the devitrifica- 
tion of an original vitreous mass (p. 149). Secondary changes have in large measure 
destroyed the original microlitic structure, but traces of it can often be found, while 
the spherulitic and perlitic forms frequently remain almost as fresh as in a recent rock. 
Rocks having these characters have been found abundantly as interbedded lavas with 
accompanying tuffs and agglomerates among the Silurian and older rocks in Wales 
and Shropshire, in the Lake District, and in other parts of the British Isles. They have 
been met with on the Continent of Europe even of pre-Cambrian age, as in Finland. 
Extensive areas of them occur also in different parts of the United States. 

Un^er the name of Felsite porphyry Professor Tschermak has grouped a series 
of rocks having a compact ground -mass of quartz and alkali -felspar, with scattered 
porphyritic crystals of orthoclase but not of quartz, and having the chemical com- 
position of quartz - porphyry. The name has likewise been employed in the same 
sense in the United States, and applied to dyke-rocks showing sometimes flow-structure 
and apparently resulting from the devitrification of an original glassy magma. Grada- 
tions from such rocks into syenite porphyry have also been noted.^ 

Pitch stone, like Felsite, is a term now more usually employed to denote a peculiar 
condition of the less perfectly glassy acid rocks than any one special rock-species. The 
rocks so designated possess a resinous or pitch-like lustre, and show internally a more 
advanced development of microlites than in obsidian. They thus represent a further 
stage of devitrification. These rocks are easily frangible, breaking with a somewhat 
splintery fracture, translucent on thin edges, with usually a black or dark green colour, 
that ranges through shades of green, brown, and yellow to nearly white. Examined 
microscopically, they are found to consist of glass in which are diffused hair- like 
feathery and rod -shaped microlites, or more definitely formed crystals of orthoclase, 
plagioclase, quartz, hornblende, augite, magnetite, &c. The pitchstone of Corriegills, 
in the island of Arran, presents abundant green, feathery, and dendritic microlites of 
hornblende (Fig. 13).^ Occasionally', as in Arran, pitchstone assumes a spherulitic or 
perlitic structure. Sometimes it becomes porphyritic, by the development of abundant 
sanidine crystals. Rocks possessing pitchstone characters are found as intrusive dykes, 
veins, or bosses, probably in close connection with former volcanic activity, as in the 
case of the dykes, which in Arran traverse Lower Carboniferous rocks, hut are probably 
of Miocene age, and those which in Meissen send veins through and overspread the 
younger Palaeozoic felsite-porphyries.^ 

iii. Syenite Family. 

Syenite. — This name, formerly given in England to a granite with hornblende 
replacing mica, is now restricted to a rock consisting essentially of a holocrystalline 
mixture of orthoclase and hornblende, to which plagioclase, biotite, augite, magnetite, 
or quartz may be added. A# «dready mentioned, the word, first used by Pliny in 
reference to the rock of Syene, was introduced by Werner as a scientific designation. 
It was applied by him to the rock of the Planenscher-Grund, Dresden ; he afterwards, 
however, made that rock a greenstone. The base of all syenites, like that of granites, 

^ Q. J. G. S. xxxiii. p. 449. ^ Op, cit. xxxv. p. 508. 

® Tschermak, Sitzb. Acad. Vienna, Ivi. (1867), p. 305. L. V. Pirsson, Bull. U. 8. G. 8. 
No. 139 {1896), p. 103. 

^ See F. A. Gooch, Min. MittJieil. 1876, p. 185. Allport, Qeol. Mag. 1881, p. 438. 
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is thoroughly crystalline, without an amorphous ground-mass. The typical syenite of 
the Plauerischer-Grund, formerly described as a coarse-grained mixture of flesh-coloured 
orthoclase and black hornblende, containing no quartz, and with no indication of plagio- 
clase, was regarded as a normal orthoclase-hornblende rock. Microscopical research has, 
however, shown that well-striated triclinic felspars, as well as quartz, occur in it. Eocks 
which may be classed together under the general designation of syenite may be sub- 
divided into three groups : 1st, Syenite proper or Hornblende syenite, consisting of 
alkali-felspar and hornblende ; 2nd, Mica-syenite, a mixture of alkali-felspar and biotite, 
and 3rd, Augite-syenite, made up of alkali-felspar and angite or diallage. Some varieties 
of syenite have been distinguished by special names. Monzonite, named after Monzoni 
in the S.E. Tyrol, is there an augite-syenite consisting of a crystalline aggregate of 
orthoclasq, plagioclase, and augite wuth a little accessory biotite. The term, however, 
has been greatly widened in its use by Professor Brbgger, who includes in it a large 
group of rocks intermediate between granites and syenites on the one hand, and dibrites 
and gabbros on the other, with a silica percentage ranging from 73 per cent at the one 
end (acid quartz-monzonite. Adamellite) to 46 per cent at the other (olivine-monzonite). 
Other types have been distinguished in Southern Norway, chiefly by Brbgger’s minute 
researches. Among these is Laurvikite, an aggregate of soda-orthoclase or soda-micro- 
cline (seldom also plagioclase) with a little pyroxene, hornblende, olivine, magnetite 
and apatite. A more acid variety in the same region has been named Aker it e (quartz- 
syenite) and contains in addition to the alkali-felspar, plagioclase, greenish pyroxene, 
biotite and a little quartz. N or dm arkite is another acid quartziferous type containing, 
besides its orthoclase (or microperthite and acid oligoclase) and quartz, biotite, horn- 
blende, pyroxene, always sphene, some aegerine and zircon, iron-ore and apatite ; its 
silica percentage is from 60 to 64, with about 12 or 13 per cent of alkalies, the soda pre- 
dominating.^ Another basic variety recently found among the intrusions connected with 
granite in Argyllshire and named Kentallenite, consists of olivine and augite with ortho- 
clase and augite in varying proportions and biotite.^ 

Like the granites, the syenites include aplitic (syenite-aplite) and pegmatitic (syenite- 
pegmatite) varieties. These are well displayed in the Christiania region, where they 
have been studied in great detail by Brbgger, The pegmatite veins are there particularly 
rich in rare minerals.® 

Syenite-porphyry — a name given to rocks having the inineralogical and chemical 
constitution of syenites but showing phenocrysts of orthoclase, hornblende, biotite or 
augite dispersed through a holocrystalline ground-mass without any non-crystalline base. 
They occur principally in dykes. The analysis of an example of these is given in the 
accompanying table. Where the syenitic material has been injected into narrow fissures 
and has solidified as an exceedingly compact rock it has been called Syenite-aphanite. 

The syenites are less abundant than the granites, but occur in similar relations to 
the surrounding rocks. They are found as bosses, intruvsive sheets and dykes, and, like 

^ See Brbgger’s monograph, Die Eruptivgesteine des Kristianiagebietes,” Parts i. and ii. 
(1894-95). This volume contains a full summary of the literature connected with the geology 
of the Monzoni and Predazzo region. Eeferences to subsequent papers will be found in Dr. 
J. Eomberg’s “ Geologisch-petrographische Studien im Gebiete von Predazzo,” Sitz. Berlin 
Akad., 1902, pp.' 675, 731. More than two hundred separate comprehensive memoirs in five 
different languages have been contributed to the discussion of this classic part of Europe. 
The latest contribution, by Dr. Romberg, gives only the first instalment of a renewed study 
of these rocks, based on a larger collection of specimens (2000), a fuller series of microscopic 
slides (more than 1000), and a more detailed chemical examination. 

2 Messrs. Hill and Kynaston, Q, J. G, S. Ivi. (1900), p. 531. 

® Brbgger enumerates no fewer than seventy-three minerals from these veins. “Die 
Mineralien der Syenitpegrnatitgange der Sudnorwegischen Augit und NeiDheline-syenite,” 
Zeitsh. fur. Kryst. xvi. (1890). 
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the granites, present various interesting types of more basic character in their peripheral 

and divergent portions. . 

The specific gravity of the syenites ranges between 27 and 2-9. J heir variations m 

chemical composition are partly shown in the following table of analyses 
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1. From tlie Plauenscher-Grnnd, Dresden : coarse granular, with fresh pink ortho- 
clase and black hornblende, some microscopic plagioclase, quartz and titanito ; 
contains a trace of T^Oo. Zirkel, PoggemL Ann. cxxxii. (1864), p. 622. 

11. From Vetakollen, Korway : a pink fine-grained rock with orthoclase, a very little 
oligoclase and black hornblende. Kjerulf, ‘ Christiania Silur-becken/ 
til. From Mount Ascutney, Vermont, United States. Analysed by Dr. TIill(dmind, 
B. U. S. b. S. No. 168, p. 24: a syenite containing hornblende, aiigite, orthoclaHe, 
micropertliite, plagioclase, biotite, quartz, magnetite, sphene, apatite and zircon. 
Augite-syenite, Turnback Creek, Tuolumne County, California. Analysed by II. 
N. Stokes, op. cit. p. 204 : contains orthoclase and augite, with less plagio- 
clase and quartz. 

Augite-mica-syenite, Turkey Creek, Jefferson County, Colorado. Analysed by L. 
G. Eakins, op. cit. p. 140 : contains orthoclase, augite, biotite, rhombic 
pyroxene, hornblende, plagioclase, quartz, apatite and magnetite. Sp. gr. 2*857, 
VI. Syenite-porphyry from intrusive sheet near Yogo Peak, Montana. Aiialy.sed 
by Dr. Hillebrand, op. cit. p. 127 ; abundant phenocrysts of hornblende and 
• orthoclase, with less biotite and plagioclase, in a ground-mass of alkali-felspar, 
with accessory quartz ; also contains iron-ore and apatite, with secondary 
calcite, chlorite, sericite and kaolin. 

Orthophyre (Quartz-less Orthoclase-porphyry) holds to the syenites a similar relation 
to that which the quartz-porphyries (felsites, aporhyolites) hold to the granites. It is 
composed of a compact brown, reddish, or grey ground-mass, mostly micro-crystalline 
but sometimes microlitic (felsitic), through which are usually scattered numerous 
crystals of orthoclase, sometimes also a triclinic felspar, black hornblende and glancing 
scales of dark biotite. It contains from 55 to 65 per cent of silica (see table on p. 220), 
thus differing from quartz-porphyry in its smaller proportion of this acid. It is also 
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rather more easily scratched with tlie knife, but except by chemical or microscopical 
analysis, it is often iiiipo.'ssihle to draw a distinction between this rock and its equivalentfs 
hi the acid series. It occurs in weins, dykes, intrusive sheets and likewise in sheets of 
lava that have flowed out at the surface. It is met with in all these forms in the 
volcanic series of the Lower Old Red Sandstone in the south of Scotland. 

A variety of this rock is the well-known Khoinben-porphyr of Southern Norway, 
which is distinguished by its large orthoclase or microcline crystals set abundantly in a 
fine-grained dark-grey ground-mass. Blocks of this easily recognisable material have 
been transported during the G-laeial Period as far south as the coast of Norfolk. 

Keiatopbyre — a term that has been variously used since first proposed by Giimbel in 
1874, is best applied to a compact porphyritic rock in which the prevailing felspar is a 
soda -bearing species, instead of the ordinary orthoclase of the orthophyres. The silica 
percentage ranges between 60 and 70. Some varieties wherein qnartz becomes conspicnous 
are called Q uartz-kerat ophyre, and have sometimes as much as 75 or 80 per cent of 
silica. These may be regarded as soda-qnartz-porphyries, and the ordinary keratophyres 
as soda-orthophyres. The difference between the composition of the two types is shown 
in the table, p. 220. 

Bostonifce— a hne-grained, highly-fel spathic rock with a tracliytoid structure and 
fracture, usually pale in colour, poor in dark minerals, hut showing scattered crystals 
of orthoclase with a little plagioclase and sometimes a little quartz. Owing to its 
usually decomposed condition the constituents and structure of this rock are not always 
satisfactorily discernible. It occurs in dykes. The composition of a characteristic 
example is shown in the table, p. 220. 

Porphyrite — a term formerly applied to ancient altered forms of andesite, is now 
generally restricted to rocks especially found in dykes, wherein a lime-soda felspar is 
predominant with, a more or less marked porphyritic structure, large felspars being dis- 
tributed through a fine ground-mass together with hiotite, angite or hornblende. The 
term *‘Porp)hyry as a suffix has been adopted by Rosenbusch and other petrographers 
ill the sense already explained (p. 208). 

lamprophyre. — This general term now comprises a series of intrusive rocks that 
occur in dykes and sills composed of alhali-felspar and lime-soda ftdspar, black mica, 
hornblende, augite, magnetite, and apatite. Their structure is granular or compact. 
Owing to the frequent prevalence of black mica some of the series were originally known 
as “ mica- traps. ” The rocks named Minette, Yogesite, Monebiquite, with their varieties, 
are classed as members of the Lamprophyre group. ^ 

Minette — a close-grained to granular rock, with a ground-mass often exceedingly 
compact, through which are dispersed hiotite, orthoclase, plagioclase, aiigitc, apatite 
and iron-ore. The augite may be a pale green diopside. The mica has a characteristic 
minuto .structure seen under the microscope. In thin dylces the gronnd-mass presents 
a somewhat trachyte- like arrangement of felspar laths, but in tlucker masses it becomes 
coarser and more indefinitely granular. Minette is one of the mica-traps frequently found 
as veins and other intrusive bodies. 

Kersantite — distinguished by the aliniidaiice of dark mica crowded in its ground- 
mass, together Avith a good deal of augite, in the malacolitic form, but generally with 
little or no hornblende. 

Vog“€site — in this rock, while the greyish or black ground-mass consists of orthoclase, 
abundant phenocrysts of hornblende or augite are dispersed, these minerals taking here 
the prominent place that black mica does in the minettes. Under the microscope the 
alkali-felspar is fbiiiid to be united with a small admixture of laths of plagioclase. The 
hornblende is likeAvise lath-shaped, so that, as in minette, a trachytoid structure is 
produced. The rock is another of the series of mas.se.s that occur intrusively in dykes. 

^ For au account of the Lamprophyres of the classical di.striet of the Plaueiwcher-drund, 
see B. Doss, Tscher?7icdf s MincraL Mitthul. xi. (1889). 
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1. Orthophyre from Predazzo, Tyrol : vein of somewhat w'eathered rock showing pink 
orthoclase without quartz. Kjerulf, ‘ ‘ Christiania Siliirbecken ” (1855), 

IL Keratophyre from Rosonblihl, near Hof. Analysed hy Loretz. 

III. Quartz-keratophyre, near Rathdrum, County Wicklow. Analysed by Dr. h. V. 
Hatch 

lY. Bostonite, Tutvet, Hedrum, Southern Norway. Analysed by Brogger. 

Y. Lamprophyre, Cottonwood Creek, Montana. Analysed by Chatard : an indeter- 
minate ground -mass carrying augite, iron -oxides and mica, with porphyritic 
augite and olivine. 

VI. Minette, Sheep Creek, Little Belt Mountains, Montana. Analysed by Hillebrand : 

taken from a fresh and rather coarse-grained rock. 

VII. Yogesite, Pourmile Creek, Castle Mountain District, Montana. Analysed by 

Pirsson : contains augite, hornblende, iron-ore, a little plagioclase, orthoedaso, 
calcite and some decomposition products ; specific gravity, 2*70. 

iv. El2eolite (nepheline)-Syenite Family. 

In this family is comprised a series of rocks in which the alkali-felspar is accompanied 
by eteolite (nepheline), but where no excess of silica has crystallised out in quartz. 

Elseolite-syenite {N'epheline-syenite), characterised by the association of the variety 
of nepheline known as eleeolite with orthoclase, and with minor proportions of 
microcline, plagioclase, pyroxene, hornblende, biotite, sodalite, magnetite, titanic iron, 
zircon, sphene and other minerals. It is distinguished by the large number of minerals 
that occur in it or in the pegmatite dykes associated with it, and in which some of the 
rarer elements are combined, such as thorium, yttrium, cerium, lanthanum, tantalum, 
niobium, zirconium, &c. It is typically developed in Southern FTorway (Brevig, Laurvig). 
The structure is sometimes coarse and granitic, with large rounded aggregates of felspar, 
elaeolite and the hluish sodalite ; sometimes it presents an assemblage of tabular or 
lath-shaped felspars between which the other two minerals are enclosed, and a more or 
less parallel arrangement is produced. 

This intrusive rock has been typically developed in Southern Norway, where it has 
been studied in great detail by Brogger, who in his elaborate monograph supplies detailed 
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information regarding its geological relations, chemical composition, and more especially 
its remarkable accompaniment of pegmatite veins with their astonishing assemblage of 
minerals. The wliole complex of intrusive material is shown to be later than Silurian 
time. Three types of structure have been distinguished in this material by Brogger : 
1st, the chief rock:, presenting the coarsest aggregate of minerals ; 2nd, a medium- 
grained granular or granitic structure ; and 3rd, a finer-grained diabase-like arrangement 
of the tabular felspars. The first of these types he has called Laurdalite, characterised 
by the hypidiomorphic arrangement of its large suhparallel felspars and the abundance 
of its large hypidiomorphic kernels of eljeolite.^ From a half to two-thirds of the rock 
consists of cryptopjerthite (soda-orthoclase) and soda-microcline (anorthoclase of Kosen- 
busch), with a little microperthite. The' elseolite is frequently hut not always accom- 
panied by sodalite. Oancriiiite occurs sparingly and appears to be a result of the 
alteration of the nepheline. The mica is lepidomelan, and comes next to the felspars 
and eheolite in abundance. Pyroxene appoears sometimes like diallage, sometimes as 
diopside. Aegerine occurs sparingly in some varieties. The hornblende minerals are 
usually absent from the typical rock, as also is olivine. 

Ditroite — a term which has been applied to several varieties of nepheline-syenite 
rocks, is restricted by Brogger to his second type, possessing a normal granitic (eugranitic) 
structure. In like manner he makes use of the term Foyaite, wdiich was somewhat 
vaguely employed even for rocks which contain little or no nepheline, and applies it 
to his third type, which is marked by a trachytoid arrangement of the constituent 
minerals.^ 

Pulaskite — an acid rock relatively poor in alkalies, with little or no nepheline, has- 
been classed with the nepheline-syenites, but passes into the syenites with soda. 

Mia.skite — a name taken from Miask in the Ilmengebirge, is applied to a coarse 
granitoid aggregate of orthoclase, elaeolite, and black mica, the last mineral being 
specially characteristic. 

Zircon- syenite, as the name denotes, is a variety rich in zircon. 

Tinguaite — a rock with a fine-grained ground-mass, consisting of an aggregate of 
felspar, nepheline and aegerine, with some accessory mica and apatite, through which are 
dispersed crystals of soda-orthocl'ase, pyroxene, hornblende, dark mica, a good deal of 
nepheline filling interspaces, and apatite. It is one of the rocks found as dykes, and 
is well developed in Southern Norway, where it occurs as one of the series of intrusions 
connected with the syenite. A variety, distinguished as “leucite-tinguaite,” has been 
described from different parts of the United States, especially Arkansas, New Jersey, 
and Montana. An example recently found as a dyke in the post-Cambrian elseolite- 
syenite of Sussex County, New Jersey, contains 50 per cent of silica, and is roughly 
estimated to be made up of pyroxene 22 per cent, nepheline 36, orthoclase 38, titanite, 
apatite, &c., 4.^ 

Solvsbergite. — Under this name Brogger has described a number of rocks with 
little or no quartz, which form part of the great series of dykes in Southern Norway. 
They are of medium or fine grain, consisting chiefly of alkali-felspars (mostly albite and 
inicrocline) with aegerine ; but in the more basic varieties carrying, instead of the 
aegerine, sometimes , horn blende {Katoforite), sometimes also a peculiar mica ; while in 
the most basic kinds the quartz disappears and nepheline is present. In chemical 
composition they stand between the highly quartziferous grorudites and the nepheline - 
bearing tinguaites.^ An intrusive rock in the Crizy Mountains, Montana, has been 

^ ‘Die Silur- Etage,’ Christiania (1882), p. 273. ‘Mineral Syenitpegmatitgauge, ’ 1890, 
p. 32. 

Brogger, ‘Die Silur. Etage,’ ii. and iii. (1882), pp. 273-283. ‘Die Eruptivgest- 
Kristianiageh.’ hi. (1898), pp. 7, 162. 

^ J. E. Wolff, Bull. M^is. Com^iccr. Zool. Marmrd, xxxviii. (1902), p. 273. 

^ ‘ Eriiptivgest. Kristianiageb,’ i. (1894), p. 67. 
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described by Messrs. Wolff and Tarr under the name of Acmite-trachyte ; it contains 
large porphyritic crystals of a triclinic felspar which enclose apatite, sodalite, aiigite, 
aegerine and biotite ; also crystals of sodalite and angite in a ground-mass of trachytic 
type, composed essentially of slender lath-shaped felspars and acicular crystals of 
aegerine, with needles of acmite, and also apatite and magnetite.^ 

Borolanite — a rock associated with a large mass of igneous material which has 
disrupted and altered the Cambrian limestone of Loch Borolan, in tlie county of 
Sutherland.^ It is of medium grain, dark-grey, with white patches, and consists of 
orthoclase, plagioclase, melanite, nepheline in an altered condition, pyroxene and 
biotite with apatite, spliene and iron-ores as accessary constituents. Its chemical 
constitution is shown in the table on p. 223. The rock is a member of the elaeolite- 
syenite famOy, but is distinguished by the presence of black garnet (melanite) as an 
essential constituent 

Some eruptive rocks may perhaps be most conveniently placed here Avhich do not 
fall naturally into any of the other families, but some of which may be taken as tyi)es 
of distinct families. 

Shonkinite — a rather coarse-granular holocrystalline rock, composed essentially of 
orthoclase and augite, the latter mineral being so abundant as to form at least one-half 
of the mass by volume and a greater proportion by weight. The rock contains likewise 
smaller amounts of olivine and iron-ore, with accessory apatite, sodalite, nepheline, 
biotite, etc. It has been found and described by Messrs. Weed and Pirsson in the 
Highwood Mountains, Montana, from the Indian appellation of which (Shonkin) they 
have nam-ed it. They regard it as a distinct rock- type allied to the vogesites and 
minettes. Its composition is shown in the annexed table. 

Ijolite — a granitoid rock consisting essentially of elteolite and pyroxene, first found 
in dykes in Finland and more recently in Arkansas. It consists largely of nephelite and 
pyroxene (diopside) with melanite, aegerine, titanite and apatite. At Magnet Cove, 
Arkansas, it forms one of a series of stages of differentiation.® It is allied in composition 
to the nephelinites. 

Malignite — a name given by Professor A. C. Lawson to a family of rocks which form 
an intrusive mass in the Coutchiching schists of Poohbah Lake near the Maligne Eiver, 
in the district of Rainy River, Province of Ontario, Canada. They are characterised as 
holocrystalline, with predominant orthoclase, having often an acid plagioclase in micro- 
scopic intergrowth, aegerine-augite as their constant ferromagnesian silicate, with biotite 
and a soda-amphibole. He distinguishes three types among them. (1) Nepheline- 
pyroxene-malignite (sp. gr. 2-879), resembling externally a felspathic dolerite, and 
composed of orthoclase, nepheline, apatite, abundant black pyroxene, occasional plates 
of brown biotite and rare grains of sphene, and having a silica percentage ranging from 
47*63 to 49 '15 ; alumina, 13 '16 to 20 '1 ; ferric oxide, 2 '74 to 7*39 ; ferrous oxide, 0'8 
to 5*88 ; lime, 5*4 to 15 '70 ; magnesia, I'l to 5 '75 ; potash, 3 '68 to 7'1 ; and soda, 1*18 
to 5 '5. (2) Garnet-pyroxene-malignite, characterised by its prominent large thick 
plates of pale pink orthoclase imbedded in a parallel position in a dark green moderately 
fine-grained holocrystalline matrix, which is an aggiegate of aegerine-augite, melanite, 
biotite, sphene and apatite. The specific gravity of the rock is 2'88. (3) Amphibole- 

malignite, differs from the last-named type in the smaller size of its orthoclase crystals, 
in the much coarser texture of the dark green to black matrix in whicii they are 
imbedded, and in the prej)onderance of a lustrous black amphibole in grains of large 
size.^ 


1 Bull, Mus. Coyiipar. Zool. Harvard^ xvi. (18^3), p. 227. 

® Messrs. J. Horne and J. J. Teall, Trans, Bjoy, Soc. JSdin, xxxvii. (1892), p. 163. 

® H. S. Washington, “The Foyaite-Ij elite series of Magnet Cove : a Chemical Study in 
Differentiation/’ Journ. Geol. ix. (1901), p. 607. 

^ A. C. Lawson, Bull, Geol. University, California, vol. i. No. 12 (1896). 
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1 

i I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

■ VIII. 

SiOo . 

. ' 54-55 

56-45 

65-50 

56*58 

64-92 

60*20 

47*8 

46*73 

' TiO., . 

. 1-40 

0*66 

o-so^i ... 


0-14 

0*7 

0*78 

: aia . 

. 19-07 

21*97 

22*45 

19*89 

16-30 

20*40 

20*1 

10*05 

FeA ■ 

2*411 


1*03 

3*18 

3-62 

1*74 

6*7 

1 3*53 

FeO . 

3*12 [ 

3*40 

1*32 

0*56 

0-84 

1^88 

0*8 

1 8-20 

MnO . 

0*17 J 



0*47 

0-40 

trace 

0*5 

: • 0*28 

MgO . 

1*98 

1*19 

6*47 

0*13 

0-22 

1*04 

1*1 

9*68 

CaO . 

3*15 

2*22 

1*60 

1*10 

1*20 

2*00 

5*4 

1 13*22 

BaO . 


i 




trace 

0*8 


NaoO . 

7-67 

1 f*37 

10*47 

16-72 

6-62 

6*30 

5*5 

1*81 

KoO . 

4*84 

' 5-87 

5*48 

5*43 

4-98 

6*07 

7*1 

3*76 

H .,0 (loss) 

0*72 

i 0*45 

0*96 

1-77 

1 0-50 

0*83 

2*4 

1*24 1 

vA - 

0*74 

! 0*28 

trace 

... 

! ... 

0*15 


1*51 

SO3 . 





j 

0*13 

6*4 


Cl 






0-09 


0*18 

i 

99*82 

99*86 

100-05 

1 99*83 1 

1 i 

99-60 

100*47 

99*3 

100-97 

J _ _ 1 


1 And Zr02. 


I. Typical Laurdalite, Love, Loiigendal. Analysed by G. Forsberg : Brogger, 

‘ Eruptivgest Kristianiageb,’ Part iii. p. 19. 

IL Typical Ditroite, Bratholmen, Landgangsfjord. Analysed by G. Forsberg: 

Brogger, pp. cit. p. 167. 

III. Aegerine-mica, Foyaite, Bratliagen. Analysed by G. Forsberg: Brogger, op. cit. 

p. 176. 

IV. Tinguaite, Hedrum. Analysed by G. Paykull: Brogger, op. ciL, Part ii. p. 113. 

V. Solvsbergite, from the typical locality at Solvsberget. Analysed in laborat. 

L. Schmelk : Brogger, op. cit. p. 78. 

VI. Pulaskite, from the type locality, Fourche Mountain, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Analysed by H. S, Washington, Jouroi. Geol. ix. (1901), p. 609. 

VII. Borolanite, Loch Borolan, Sutherland. Analysed by J. H. Player, Trans. Roy. 

Soc. Edin. xxxvii. (1892), p. 178. 

VIII. Slionkinite, from the Highwood Mountains, Montana : Weed and Pirsson, BiUl. 

Geol. JSoc. Amer. vi. (1895), pj). 407-416. 

V- Dio RITE Family. 

Under the general term Diorite is comprehended a group of rocks which, possessing 
a granitic structure, differ from the granites in their much smaller percentage of silica 
(though one section of them containing free quartz approaches the granites in com- 
position), and from the syenites in containing plagioclase (chiefly a soda-lime felspar) 
instead of orthoclase as their chief constituent. Their second constituent is hornblende 
with various accessory minerals. They are sometimes divided into two sections, the 
quartz-diorites and the normal diorites. Many of these' rocks were formerly included in 
the general division of “Greenstones,” a word still employed by many field-geologists as 
a temporary designation for rocks which they encounter and have to trace before 
microscopic and chemical evidence is available to determine their true petrographical 
character. 

Quartz -diorite — a holocrystalline granitoid mixture of a lime -soda -plagioclase 
(oligoclase, less frequently andesine or labradorite), quartz and hornblende, with generally 
a small proportion of orthoclase, biotite or augite, apatite or magnetite. It outwardly 
resembles grey granite, and, indeed, includes many so-called granites, but may usually 
be distinguished from them, even with the naked eye or with a lens, by the striated 
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f^ces of its felspars. Its silica ranges np to 67 per cent, and its specific gravity rises 
sometimes to 2-95. It is an eruptive rock wliich occurs in bosses and thick intrusive 

sheets or dykes. _ 

Diorite (ISTormal Diorite).— This rock possesses the typical granitoid structure and 
consists of the same minerals as Quartz-diorito, except that the cpiartz is almost entiredy 
absent. Hornblende and black mica occur together in some varieties, pyroxene 
characterises others (Augite-diorite), while in some biotite greatly preponderate.s (Mica- 
diorite). Under the microscope the thoroughly crystalline structure is well seen, and 
among the pyroxene-diorites the felspar and pyroxene are sometimes found to l»c inter- 
grown in ophitic aggregates. The mean specific gravity is about 2'95, and the chemical 
composition is given in the table of analyses on the next page. 

Among the varieties of diorite, the following may be mentioned. .D i o r i t e-p o r |) h y r y 
—a microgranitoid ground-mass, plagioclase (in minute laths), alkali-felspar and (|unrtz, 
with phenocrysts of hornblende, plagioclase, q[uartz and grains of iron ores. 0 or site— a 
granitoid mixture of greyish -white plagioclase, blackish -green hornblende, and some 
quartz, which have grouped themselves into globular aggregations with an internal 
radial and concentric structure (Orbicular diorite, Kugeldiorit, Napoleonite— Fig. 
7), typically developed in Corsica, whence the name, but found also in Scandinavia.^ 
Tonalite (from Monte Tonale, Tyrol) — a quartz -mica -hornblende -diorite containing 
dihexahedral quartz, snow white plagioclase, hexagonal plates of black mica and stuiuxiy 
prisms of hlackish-green hornblende, in strongly contrasted colours. 

Aphanite. — As the granites pass into finegrained quartz-porphyries, and the syenites 
into compact orthoclase-porphyries, so the diorites have their close-textured varieties, 
which are comprised under the general term Aphanite, divisible into Qioart::-aphanUe 
and Normal aphanite. The general characteristic of these rocks is that the constituent 
minerals become so minute as to disappear from the naked eye. They are dark heavy 
close-grained masses. They merge into the basic diabases (p. 233). 

Kersantite— a more or less compact mica-diorite, through which porphyritici crystals 
of biotite, sometimes of large size, are dispersed. Orthoclase, pyroxene, and even a little 
quartz may be present. The rock is found in dykes and other intrusive forms. 

Porphyrite.— This term has been already explained, hut may be again mentioned 
here. As it is now applied to Palaeozoic or older intrusive rocks composed mainly 
of plagioclase -felspar with hornblende or biotite or both these minerals, sornctinies 
with a little quartz, crystals of orthoclase, augite and other minerals, some varieties 
in composition and structure approach the diorites, others come nearer to the andesites. 
Distinctive names are given to some of these varieties, as Eornblende-porpJiyrite, Horn- 
lleiide-mica’porphyHte. 

Camptonite (Basic Diorite, Porphyritic Diorite)~a name given by Koseribusch to a 
group of dark dyke-rocks, having somewhat the aspect of basalt, with a compact ground - 
mass composed mainly of felspar microlites with small prisms of basaltic hornblende, 
a little biotite, green augite, apatite, titaniferous iron, and streaks of devitrified glass, 
Porphyritic crystals of hornblende occur, more rarely of felspar, while some varieties 
contain analcime.- 

Epidiorite Under this general term is included a group of rocks which have 
originally been pyroxenic eruptive masses, but, by metamorphisin, have acquired a 
crystalline re-arrangement of their constituents, the pyroxene being changed into 
hornblende, often fibrous or actinolitic, the felspar becoming granular, and the whole 
rock having often acquired a more or less distinctly schistose structure, d'he dark 
intrusive sheets associated with the crystalline schists of the Scottish Highlands and 

* N. 0. Holst and P. Eichstadt, Geol. Foren. Stockholm Forhandl vii. p. 134. 

^ Hawes, ^Mineralogy and Lithology of Hew Hampshire,’ 1878, p. 160 ; Amer. Joiim. 
Sd. xvii. (1879), p. 147 ; Roseuhusch, ‘ Massige Gest,’ p. 333 ; Brogger, ‘ Eruptivgest-Kristi- 
aniageb,’ iii. p. 48. 
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the north of Ireland are largely eihdiorites. Some of these rocks are quartziferons, 
hut many of them belong to the basic series (p. 252). 

Table showings the Chemical Comtosition of some Members of 
THE Diorite [Family. 



I. 

h. 

111. 

IV" ■ 

V. 

! VI. 

SiO., 

63-97 

6*2-18 

50-73 

48*73 

54*49 

■ 41 *94 

al6.j . 

15-78 

15-77 ' 

19-99 

11*92 

17*25 

j 15*36 

TeA • 

2-35 

1-83 I 

3-20 

4*79 

0*86 

3-27 

FeO 

1-87 

2-44 

4*66 

4 *56 

2*42 

9*89 

HgO . 

2-84 

3-55 1 

3-48 

5*93 

]'24 

5*01 

CelO 

3-71 

4-13 ; 

8-55 

9*24 

3*79 

9-47 

HagO 

4-36 

; 3-92 ■ 

4*03 

2*62 

4*19 

1 5-15 

. 

4-01 

' 3-91 ! 

1*89 

•2*47 

4*15 

0*19 

HoO 

0-58 

1-00 

0-77 

1*52 

: 0*60 


TiO, . 

0-48 

0-55 ; 

1*59 

1*34 

1 0*51 

4*15 

PoO, 

0-40 

0-32 : 

0*81 : 

0*32 

: 0*23 

j 

Hnb 

1 0-05 

trace ' 

0*05 ! 

0*36 

trace 

0*25 ! 

NiO 

! trace 

... 




1 

SO3 


trace ! 


0*34 

i 

! 

Cl 


0-4 I 


OTl 

i 


IkO 


0-43 i 

0-*27 

trace 

' 0*30 

» ... i 

SrO 


0T6 1 

0*11 ' 


■ 0*08 


lioO 



trace 

trace 

trace 

loss 3*29 

COo 

■■■ 



5*80 


, 2*47 

i 

i 

100-40 

100-23 ; 

100-13 

100*05 

; 100*11 

1 100 -04 

! 


I. Qiiartz-miea-diorite, Hurricane Ridge, Absaroka Range. Analysed by W. H. MelYille, 
A. U. B, G. B, No. 168, p. 94 : rock described by Iddings in Monograph xxxii. 
Part ii. 

11. Diorite-porphyry, Steamboat Mountain, Montana. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, 
SOth Aiv/i, Rep. U. S. (I. JS. Part iii. p. 517 : rock described by Pirsson. 

III. Diorite from main mass, Big Timber Creek, Crazy Monatains, Montana. Analysed 

by W. F. Hillebrand, B. U. S. G. S. IsTo. 168, p. 122: contains biotite, augite, 
labradorite, quartz, orthoclase, apatite and magnetite. 

IV. Kersantite, Big Horn Pass, Tellowstone. Analysed by Whitfield, op. cit. p. 110 : 

rock described by Iddings {Moncgrapli xxxii. Part ii.), contains hornblende, 
plagiockse, orthoclase, quartz, angite, biotite, magnetite, chlorite, calcite and 
apatite ; the augite and hornblende partly decomposed. 

V. Porpliyrite from- dyke in contact zone, Sweet Crass Creek, Crazy Mountains, 
Montana. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, B. U. B. Q, B. No. 16S, p. 120: 
contains brown hornblende, biotite and labradorite in a ground -mass of 
plagioclase, biotite and hornblende, with a little quartz and orthoclase. 

VI. Camptonite, from the typical locality, Campton, UsTew Harripjsliire. Analysed by 
Hawes. 


Yi. Teaceyte Family, 

Trachyte — a term originally applied to modern volcanic rocks p)Ossessiiig a charac- 
teristic roughness {rpax^O under the finger, is now restricted to a group of compact, 
usually pale, hat sometimes brown and ewen black porpliyritic, frequently cellular, 
rocks, consisting essentially of sanidine, wnth more or less triclinic felspiar, augite, horn- 
blende, biotite and magnetite, sometimes with, apatite and tridyrnite. They are 
distinguished from the rhyolites (quartz-trachytes) by the absence of free quartz, and 
VOl. I Q 
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by tlie smaller, proportion of vitreous or microlitie (micro-felsitic) ground-mass. The 
saiiidine crystals present abiind<ant steam-pores and glass-inclusions, as well as lioni- 
blende-microlites and magnetite. In some varieties, the groiind-inass appears to be 
entirely composed of colourless microlites of ortlioclase crowded together in what is 
known as “ fluctuation -structure ” (p. 131), together with needles and grains of the darker 
silicates and of magnetite ; in others, minor degrees of devitrifleation can be traced, 
until the ground-mass passes into a glass (trachyte -.glass). The trachytes have been 
grouped as Augite4mchyte, Ampliihole4rachyte, and BiotiteArachyte. l%omlithA.rachyle. 
is a variety in which some slight admixture of sodalite, aegerine or aernite nmy he 
detected in drusy cavities or only as microscopic constituents, thus somewhat aj)proac*.h- 
ing the phonolites. In like manner those dark varieties which show a marked 
proportion of trielinic felspar, and thus have some of the characters of aiidesite.s, are 
known as Andesitic trachytes. The specific gravity of normal trachyte is about 2 ‘6*. 
The chemical composition is shown in the following table. ^ 

Trachyte is an abundantly dittused lava of Tertiary and post-Tertiaiy date. It 
occurs in most of the volcanic districts of Europe (Siebengebirge, Nassau, Transylvania, 
Bay of Naples, Euganeau Hills) ; in the Western Territories of the United States in 
New Zealand. It also occurs among the Old Ued Sandstone and Carboniferous volcanic- 
rocks of Scotland.® 

Domite (so named from the Puy-de-D6me) is a porous loosely aggregated tracdiyte, 
having a microlitie ground-mass, through which are dispersed tridymite, saiiidine, 
much plagioclase, hornblende, magnetite, biotite, and specular iron. Soda-tracliy tt» 
is a name given to Pantellerite {mite, p. 213), a variety rich in oligoclase, found in 
Pantelleria. 

Phonolite (Nepheline- trachyte)— a term suggested by the metallic ringing sound 
emitted by the fresh compact varieties (“Clinkstone” of older authors) wlien stnuik. 
It is now applied to a compact, grey or brown, quartzless mixture of sanidine and nephe- 
line, usually with some hauyne, which may be accompanied, as accessory constituentH, 
by pyroxene, hornblende, or mica. The rock is rather subject to decomposition, hmicc. 
its fissures and cavities are frequently hlled with zeolites. The rock often splits into 
thin slabs which can be nsed for roofing purposes (Porphyrscliiefer, Hornschiefer). 
Occasionally it assumes a porphyritic texture from the presence of large crystals of 
sanidine, hornblende, or biotite. When the rock is partly decomposed and takes a 
somewhat porous texture, it resembles normal trachyte.^ 

It is a thoroughly volcanic rock, and generally of Tertiary date. It occurs some- 
times filling the pipes of volcanic orifices, sometimes as sheets which have been poured 
out in the form of lava-streams, and sometimes in dykes and veins. It is extensively 
developed in Bohemia, the Hegau, and in Central France. Some of the great bosseH 

^ On trachyte consult T. Miigge, Neues Jahrb, 1883, ii. p. 192 ; von Decheii, ‘ Geognost. 
Fiihr. Siebengebirg.’ 1861, and *Vulkan. Vordereifel,’ 1886; von Ricbthofeii, Jahrh, (hwL 
ReicJisanst. Vienna, xi. p. 153 ; Szabo, A, D. G. G. xxix, (1877), p. 635 ; Zirkel, ‘ Micro. 
Petrog.’ p. 143 ; King, ‘Explor. 40th Parallel,’ i. p. 578. 

It would appear that much of what has been regarded as trachyte in Western America 
is andesite, consisting essentially of plagioclase, and not of sanidine. The normal trachytes 
are now described as hornblende-mica-aiidesites, and the augite-trachytes are hyperstlume- 
augite-andesites, most of the rest being dacites, and some of them rhyolites. Plague and 
Iddiugs, Amefr. Jour. Sd. xxvii. (1884), p. 456. 

® Trans, itoy. Soc, Mm, xxxvii. p. 122, Presidential Address, Q, J, 0. S. xlviii. (1892), 
p. 112, ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. pp. 276, 379. 

^ Boricky, ‘Petrograph. Stud. Phonolitgestein. Bohmens,’ Ao-chiv Landesdurchfor- 
schung Bbhm&i, 1874. G. F. Fohr, “Die Phonolite des Hegau’s,” VerJi, Phys. Med, Ges, 
W£ir^wry,xviii. (1883). Fouqu6 and Michel-L4vy, ‘Mineral. Micrograph.’ Whitman Cross 
Bull U, S. 0, S. No. 150. 
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or eruptive vents connected with the Lower Carboniferous toohyte lavas of Haddington- 
shire have been determined by Dr. Hatch to be true phonolites* 

With the phonolites may be classed Leucite-phoi^olite, wliere the felspathoid is 
leiicite instead of nepheline, and Nosean-trachy te (Nosean-pbonolite), or Hauyne- 
trachyte (Haayiie-phonolite), with nosean or hauyne taking the place of the felspar 
of ordinary phonolite. 

Trachyte-Glass. — In regions where trachyte rocks are well developed, various vitreous 
forms of them may be observed. Thus in the islands of Ischia and Procida and in the 
neighbouring Phlegraean fields glassy forms of augite-trachyte occur both in the form 
of obsidian and of pumice, but chemical analysis shows them not to belong to the acid 
rhyolites. The following table gives the composition of some trachytic rocks : — 


! 



1. 

II. 

HI. 

SiO.^ 



i 57-73 

57*86 

60-77 

AloO, 



1 18-93 

20 "26 

19-83 

FcaO., 



' 1 -97 , 

2*35 

4*14 

FeO 



1-92 

0-39 

-2*43 

MgO 



0-91 

0-04 

0*34 

CaO 



2-78 

0-89 

1*63 

NaoO 



5 -52 ; 

9*47 

4*90 

KoO 



6-11 

5*19 

6*27 

H.,0 



3-15 

2-61 

0-24 

: TiO., 



0 -33 

0-22 


i 



0-25 

0-03 


ZrOo 



trace 

0-15 


Cr,0, 



trace 






0-01 



^ NiO 



trace ? 



: MiiO 



0*06 

0’2l 

trace 

i SrO 



0-09 

0*04 1 


1 BaO 



0-16 

0-09 I 


LioO 



trace 

trace 


i so; 




0-06 


! s . 




0*03 j 


01 . 




0-08 : 

q ' 


CO,’ 



6 **26 

none 


FeS, 

1 



0-02 

1 


1 



100-20 

99*7 

100-55 


I. Biotite-trachyte, Dyke Mountain, Yellowstone Park. Analysed by W. F. Hille- 
brand, B.U.S.G.S. No. 168, p. 98 : contains orthoclase, plagioclase, biotite and 
magnetite. 

II. Phonolite, Black Hills, Dakota. Analysed hy W. F. Hillebrand, op. cU. p. 84: rock 
described by Whitman Cross, op. cit. No. 150, p. 191 : contains sanidine, 
nepheline, aegerine, nosean and sodalite, with accessory sphene, apatite and 
zircon, and possibly some rare zirconates or titanates. 

III. Trachyte- glass, Ischia. Analysed hyC. W. C. Fuchs, Zirkel, ‘Lehrbucli,’ ii. p. 400. 
This eolunin may be taken as a fair type of the older style of analysis ; the 
other two columns illustrate the more detailed modern method. 

Besides the rocks in the Trachyte family above enumerated others more or less 
divergent from the general type have received special names, and may be alluded to 
here. From his studies of the old Italian volcanic districts, Mr. H. S. Washington has 
introduced Y ulsinite (and Biotite-vulsinite) to denote a group of rocks corresponding 
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to tlie trachy-dolerites of Abich and Hartung, and to some of the andesitic trachytes of 
Eosenhusch, and which he regards as effusive representatives of Brogger’s abyssal 
monzonitesd Ciminite includes certain rocks intermediate between trachyte and ande- 
site, but marked by their large amount of magnesia and the presence in them of olivine ; - 
Toscanite — rocks resembling the two last groups in containing basic plagioclase as 
well as orthoclase, but diflfering from them in being more acid (SiOg , 63 to 72 per cent), 
and even containing free quartz.^ He classes these together with the Absarokite, 
Shoshonite and Banakite of Iddings (jpostea, p. 236) as a “ Trachy-dolerite ” series, which 
stands on the trachytic side of the andesites, while the basalts come on the other side.^ 
Mr. Ransome has found among the lava-flows of the western slope of the Sierra Kevada, 
California, some further varieties, which he has grouped under the name of Latite, 
characterised by the occurrence of a (hyalopilitic) ground-mass of labradorite laths, 
grains of augite and a turbid globulitic glass through which are scattered phenocrysts of 
labradorite, augite and olivine. Their silica percentage ranges from 56*19 to 62*33.® 
Leucite-trachyte— a dark-grey compact aphanitic ground-mass of andesitic 
structure, through which are scattered in profusion leucite crystals, making in places 
more than a third of the bulk of the rock : found in the Viterbo volcanic district. ‘‘ 

In Leucite-phonolite (p. 227) the leucite is sometimes altered into an aggregate of 
nepheline with orthoclase grains and crystals.'' 


vii. ANDESiTii; Family. 

The term Andesite, originally given by Von Buch to certain lavas found in the 
Andes, is now applied to a large series of rocks once grouped with the trachytes, but now 
distinguished from them by having plagioclase as their felspar, and by their more basic 
character, which connects them with the dolerites and basalts. In fresh examples they 
are dark grey, or even black, with a compact ground-mass, through which striated 
felspar prisms may generally be observed. They often assume cellular and porphyritic 
structures. At the one end of the series stand rocks containing free silica (Dacite), 
while at the other are basalt-like masses of much more basic composition (Augite- 
andesite). Under the microscope the ground-mass presents more or less of a pale 
brownish glass crowded with microlites or minute laths of felspar, so as to present a 
characteristic felted (hyalopilitic) appearance with a marked flow -structure. This 
“microlitic felt” is a distinctive character of the Andesites. 

Dacite (Quartz-andesite) — comx^osed mainly of plagioclase, quartz and mica, with a 
varying amount of sanidine as an accessory constituent, and, hy addition of hornblende 
and pyroxene, graduating into hornblende-ande.site. The ground-mass has a felsitic, 
sometimes spherulitic, glassy, or finely pumiceous base. The average specific gravity of 
the rock is between 2*5 and 2*6, and its chemical composition is shown in the table of 
analysis on p. 231. Dacite occurs intrusively and also as sheets of superficial lava. It 
has been observed in the Euganean Hills, also in Hungary and some other parts of 
Europe, but it is most extensively developed in the Great Ba.sin and other tracts of 
western JTorth America among Tertiary and recent volcanic outbursts.® 


^ Journ. Geol. iv. (1896), p. 547 ; v. (1897), p. 250. 

Op. cit. p. 834. 

^ Op. cit V. (1897), p. 37. 

Op. cit p. 366.. 

® Amer. Journ. Set v. (1898), p. 355. 

® H. S. Washington, “ Italian Petrological Studies,” No. II. Jmern. Geol. iv. (1896), 
p. 840; V. (1897), p. 248. - , 

Op. cit. V. p. 43. u 

® Iddings, Monograph xx. U. S. G. S. p. 368. 
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Hornbleude- andesite 1 consists of. a, triclinie felspar (especially latradorite or 
aiidesine), with liornblende, augite, rnica, magnetite and apatite. Tlie ground-mass 
resembles that of trachyte, presenting sonietinies reinaiiis of a pale glass. The j^orpliy- 
ritic minerals frequently show evidence of having been much corroded before consolida- 
tion, Hornblende-andesite is found among- the Tertiary and post-Tertiary volcanic rocks 
of Hungary, Transylvania, Siebeugehirge, and in some of the Western Territories of the 
United States. According to researches by Messrs. Hague and Iddings, gradations 
from this rock into basalt and hypersthene-andesite can be traced in California, Oregon, ^ 
and Washington. These rocks, therefore, cannot be said to have sharply defined and 
distinct forms.- According to the predominance of “the minerals, varieties are 
distinguished as liornblende-miea-aiidesite, mica-hornblende-andesite, and mica-andesite. 
Under the name of hornblende-mica-andesite American petrographers have described a 
frequent variety of rock throughout the Great Basin, characterised by the vitreous 
appearance of its felspar, its rough porous traehyte-like gronnd-mass, and the presence 
of mica as an essential constituent This term will include a large proportion of the 
rocks hitherto classed as trachytes, but in which the felspar proves to be plagioclase and 
not saiiidine.^ The specific gravity of these rocks ranges between 2*5 and 2*7, their 
chemical composition is illustrated by the analysis in the following table (p. 231). 

Trachytic Andesite is a name sometimes given to andesites in which the ground - 
mass resembles that of trachyte in structure, with phenocrysts of triclinic felspar, 
hornblende, biotite and pyroxene. The intimate relation of the two families of rocks is 
further shown hy the use of such a term as andesite trachyte.*^ 

Pyroxene-andesite — includes dark heavy basalt- like rocks, with a conip)act or finely 
crystalline, sometimes more or less distinctly vitreous, ground-mass which under the 
microscope presents the characteristic microlitic felt, and through which are usually 
dispersed phenocrysts of labradorite or oligoclase, with augite and abundant magnetite, 
sometimes with olivine, hornblende or mica (Augite-andcsite). The specific gravity 
of these rocks is from 2*5 to 2*7, and their chemical composition is indicated hy the 
analysis in the following table. 

It was formerly supposed that the pyroxene of the andesites was always augite. But 
rhombic fornrs of the mineral have now been frequently detected. Under tlie name of 
Hypersth ene-an desite, certain Tertiary or recent rocks, stretching over vast areas in 
Western America, have been described as associated with other andesites and basalts. 
They are black to grey, or reddish -grey, in colour, and vary in texture from dense, 
thoroughly crystalline forms, to others approaching white glassy pumice, tluj base 
under the microscope ranging from a brown glass to a liolocrystalline structure. The 
magnesian silicate is p)yroxene, chiefly in the orthorhomhie form as liypersthene, but 
partly also as augite. An analysis of the puniiceous form of the rock gave 62 per cent of 
silica, while the piercentage of the same constituent in the glass of the base was found 
to rise to 69*94.® While the Dacites have affinities with the Bhyolites, and the 
Hornblende-andesites with the Trachytes, the Pyroxene-andesites approach tlie basalts 
in composition and mode of occurrence. 

The older forms of pyroxene- an desite are generally more or less decayed, and appear 

^ See Zirkel, ‘Microscop, Petxog.’ p. 122. King, in vol. i. of ‘ Explor. 40th Parallel/ 
p. 562. Hague and Iddings, Amer. Jourii. Sci. xxvi. (1883), p. 230. 

^ Amer. lowm. JSoi. Sept. 1883, p. 233. 

^ Hague and Idding.s, Amer. lovrn. ^ci. xxvii. (1884), p. 460. Iddings, Mminjntph xx. 
r. S. G. S. p. 364. 

** Tor an illustration see 0. Riva, ‘Sulle Trachiti- andesitiche della Tolfa,’ Milan, 
1898. 

® Wliitman Cross, Bull. U. S. G. S. 1883, lS"o. 1. Hague and Idding.s Amer. Jouru, 
jSci. xxvi. (1883), p. 226 ; xxvii. (1884), p. 467. hidings gives a detailed description of 
the pyroxene-andesites of the Eureka district in Monograph xx. U. /S'. G, >S^. p>p. 348-364, 
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as dull sometimes earthy, generally reddish or brownish rocks. J hese altcicd t^pes 
were formerly grouped under the name of Porpliyrite. They are now identified as un- 
doubtedly decayed forms of andesite, usually of pyroxene-andesite. When fi eshest they 
are dark grey or black, sometimes even preserving a pitclistone-like ground -mass, i hey 
are commonly porpliyritie, and show abundant scattered crystals of plcugioclase, less 
commonly of mica. Their texture varies from coarse crystalline to exceei ingly elose- 
crrained, passing occasionally into vitreous varieties (Yetholin, Cheviot liills). Kooks 
of this type have been ahiiudantly poured forth as lavas during Paheozoic time, and they 
occur as interstratilied lava-beds, eruptive sheets, dykes, veins, and irregular bosses. 
In Scotland they form masses, several thousand feet thick, erupted in the tinie at the 
Lower Old Led Sandstone, and others of wide extent and several hundred feet in 
depth belonging to the Lower Carboniferous period. In Germany ‘ ‘ porphyrif es appear 
also at numerous points among formations of later Palaeozoic age. 

Pyroxene-andesite occurs in dykes, lava-streams, jdateaiix, sheets, an(l nec,k-like 
bosses in regions of extinct and active volcanoes, as in the volcanoes of the Kast In(li(*s, 
Inner Hebrides, Antrim, Transylvania, Hungary, Santorin, Iceland, Tencritle,^ the 
Western Territories of North America, ^ the Andes, New ^^ealaiid, See. Many of the 
rocks of these regions now classed under this name were long known and described as 
dolerites and basalts. Indeed, there is the closest relation between them and the true 
olivine-hearing dolerites and basalts. The latter occur among the Tertiary voleani<! 
plateaux of Britain, interstratilied with rocks which, not containing olivine, have lieen 
placed among the andesites. Neither in their inode of occurrence nor to the (fy(t in 
hand specimens is there any good distinction to be drawn between them. But th(^ 
andesites are chemically less basic, and they present the characteristic, inittrolitic felt 
under the microscope which differs from the structure of the dolerites and basalts. 

Propylite — a name given by Richthofen to certain Tertiary volcanic rocks of 
Hungary, Transylvania, and the Western Territories of the United States, consisting of 
a triclinic felspar and hornblende in a fine-grained non-vitreoiis ground-mass, and cl().scly 
related to the Hornblende-andesites. Their distiiiguisbing feature is the great alteration 
which they have undergone, whereby their ferro- magnesian constituents have b(*(?n 
converted into chlorite, and their felspars into epi dote. Some quartziferous propyl ites 
have been described by Zirkel from Nevadfi, wherein the quartz abounds in licpiifl in- 
clusions containing briskly-moving bubbles, and sometimes double enclo.sures with an 
interior of liquid carbon-dioxide. - A specimen from Storm Canon, Fisli Creek M ountains, 
contained silica, 60*58 ; alumina, 17*52 ; ferric oxide, 2*77 ; ferrous oxide, 2 *.'13 ; 
manganese, a trace; lime, 3*78 ; magnesia, 2*76; soda, 3*30 ; X)otaah, 4*46 ; carhoiric 
acid, a trace. Loss by ignition, 2*25 ; specific gravity, 2*6 to 2*7. The geologists of tljc 
Geological Survey of the United States believe that the rocks included under the Gu’in 
“propylite” in the western parts of America represent various stages of the decomposi- 
tion of granular diorite, porpliyritie diorite, diabase, quartz-porpbyry, llornhlende- 
andesite, and augite-andesite.^ The name has been more recently applied by Rosembuseh 
and others to rocks which have undergone alteration by solfataric action.^ 


^ Pyroxene-andesites are largely developed in California, where they have been studied by 
Professor A. C. Lawson and Mr. C. Palache. 7M/. Gml. Univ. (Mifomia, ii. No. 12 
(1902), p. 411. 

- Zirkel’s ‘Microscopical Petrography,’ p. 110. King, ‘ Exploration of 40th Parallel,’ 
i. p. 545. C. E. Dutton’s “High Plateaux of Utah” (U. S. Geogra^phical and Oeolouicdl 
Survey of the Rocky Mountains), chaps, hi. and iv. Hague and Iddings, Amer. Jimrn. ScL 
1883. 

^ G. P. Becker on the Comstock Lode, Reports of U. S, Geological Survey 1880-81, and 
his full memoir in vol. hi. of the Monographs of U. S. GeoL Survey (1882). Hague and 
Iddings, Amer. Joimi. Sci. xxvii. (1884), p. 454. 

Judd, Q. J. G. S. xlvi. (1890), p. 341. See Propylitisation, postea, p. 772. 
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Chemical Composition of Andesites. 



1 . 

ir. 

in. 

SiO., 

68*72 

61*58 

60*16 - 

AloO., 

15*15 

16*96 

15*34 

FeoGy 

1*16 

1-75 

3*07 

FeO 

1*76 

2*85 

2*18 

MgO 

1*28 

3*67 

3*41 

CaO 

3*30 

6*28 

5*79 

Na.,0 

4*26 

3*94 

3*88 

KoO 

2*78 

1*28 

2*59 

H.,0 

0*74 

1*30 

2*04 

TiOo 

0*31 

0-49 

0*84 

P 2 O, 

0*09 

0*22 

0*46 

i ZrO., 1 



0*01 

1 Or.p; i 


.... 

trace 

1 NiO, CoO 



trace 

MnO 

6*n 

trace 

0*08 

SrO 

0*03 

trace 

1 0*08 

BaO 

0*07 

0-03 

0*14 

! Li..O 

trac<^ 

trace ! 

! trace 

i so“, 



1 0*08 

Is.' i 



trace 

1 Cl ' 



undet. 

; F 



iindet. 


99*76 

0 

0 

^74 

100*15 


I. Dacite, north-west base of Lassen Peak, California. Analysed by \V. F. Hillebrand : 
contains (jiiartz, felspar, biotite and hornblende, imbedded in a clear jnimiceous 
glass, IJ.U.fS.O.S. No. 168, p. 180, and Diller, No. 150, p. 218. 

II. Hornblende-andesite, east side of IMonnt Shasta. Analysed by H. N. Stokes : 
contains .small crystals of plagioelase and hornblende in a dark ground-mass, 
R. U.S.G.S. No. 168, -p. 176. 

III. Pyroxene-andesite, Sierra Grande, Colfax County, New Mexico. Analysed by W. F. 
Plillebrand : contains augite, less hypersthene, microliths of i>lagioclase, apatite, 
magnetite and a smoky-lu’own glassy l)ase. Op. rif. p. 171, dcscriVjed by 
Whitman Cross, op. clt. p. 171.^ 

viii. GAimno, Dolekitk and Hasai/p Family, 

Wc now enter upon the consideration of an intere.sting .s»n-ies of rocks distinguished 
by their low .silica p)ercentage, and the relative abundance of their basic constituents. A 
similar range of structure can be traced in them as in the acid and intermediate series 
already described. At the one extreme come rocks with a holocrystalline structure 
like thegabbros, passing into others of a hemi-crystalline cliaracter (dolerites) where, amid 
abundant crystals, crystallites and microlites, there arc still traces of the original glass, 
and then graduating into types where the texture is still closer, wdth more abundant 
ground-mass and often a more basic composition (basalts), until at the other end come 
true basic volcanic glasses, which externally might be mistaken for the pitcdistones and 
obsidians of the acid rocks. The more coarsely crystalline (holocrystalline) varieties are 
almost always intrusive in bosses, sills or dykes. Those of closer texture are often found 
as superficial lavas as well as in intru.sive forms. 

^ On the chemical composition of the Amle-sites see a .suggestive pai )er by Professor Iddings 
on *‘Tlie Volcanic Rocks of the Andes,” Journ, (UtoL i. (1893), pp. 16-1-175. 
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Gabbro'-a Moup of coarsely crystalline rocks composed of plagioclase (labnulonte or 
anorthite), pj-roKene, frequently olivine, and also magnetite or titan fcrous iron 1 be 
pyroxene in the normal gabbros is diallage or augite, but may be a rlioinbic^specie.s. I loi n ■ 
blende or mica may also be present. Occasionly free quartz is visible. Ihcse minerals 
occur in allotriomorpliic forms, as in granite ; but they sometimes assume oplntie. 
relations whicb lead into the rock termed Dolerite. The felspar has often lo.st its vitreous 
lustre and passed into the dull opaque condition known as saussurite, when tlie rock has 
been called Sanssurite-gabbro or Enphotide. The diallage is distinguished liy its sidiillcr- 
1 - lustre Some gabbros include a little metallic iron, the minute grams of whn-li are 


Spar 

rev 


diT . T . j? ’Ilf 

vealed by being coated with copper when exposed to an acid solution ot ciii>ric sulphate. 

While the structure is on the whole granitoid, some gabbros pre-seiit a bailed 
arrangement of their component minerals, the white felspar alternating witli dark layers 
ofthe irou'oresorferro-magnesian constituents, so as to present a strong resemblance 
to the internal structure of gneiss (p. 256 and papers there cited). 

Various types ofgabbro are distingiished by special names. Tliose in whicdi tiu* 
pyroxene is a rhombic form are termed Korite (Hypersthenite, Hyperite, SchillerfelH). 
The more acid varieties are known as Quartz-gabbro and Quartz-norite. Where 
olivine becomes marked itgives rise to Olivine-gabbro and Olivine-iiorite granitoid 
orophitic compounds of p)lagioclase, olivine, pyroxene and magnetic or titan iferou.s iron. 
When the pyroxene disappears the rock becomes Troctolite (Forellenstciu) a mixture 
of white anorthite with dark-green olivine, which receives its name from the supposed 
resemblance of its speckled appearance to that of the side of a trout. WQien the oliviiu*. i.s 
absent the compound is a Pyroxene-rock (Augite-rock, Diallage-rock). Where both 
the ferro-magnesian constituents become greatly reduced or fail, the rock, whieli then 
consists of amass of pale felspar, is tremed Labrador-rock (Labrador! cLs, Anorthosite)-" 
Occasionally hornblende appears, either over and above the pyroxene, or as a result of the 
alternation of the latter, when the compound is known as Hornblende-gabbro. 

The specific gravity of the gabbros ranges between 2 '85 and 3*10. Their cdieniieal 
composition varies with the changes in the proportions of their mineral constituents, 
but may be gathered from the analyses in the table on p. 239. 

Theralite — a name given by Rosenbiisch to a family of his “ Tiefenge.Htein<%” 
embracing neo-volcanic effusive rocks mainly composed of a mixture of plagioclase and 
nepheline, with augite sometimes olivine or hornblende ; to which l)iotite, apatit(i !iiid 
iron-ores may be added, ^ 


^ On Gabbro see Lossen, Z. I>. Q. G. xix. p. 651. Lang, op. cit. xxxi. p. 481. Zirke! 
on Gabbros of Scotland, op. dt. xxiii. 1871. Judd, Q. /. Q.S. xliii. (1886), p. 49. <1. IT. 
Williams, Bull. U. B. G. S. No. 28 (1886) ; Amer. Qeol vi. (1890), p. 35. F. D. Chester, 
Bull. U. S. G. B. No.. 59 (1890). M. E. Wadsworth, Geol. B^lrv. MimieNota. Bull. 2, 1 887. 
A. N. Wincbellhas published a detailed study of the gabhroid rocks of Minne.sota, Avin\ 
Geol. xxvi. (1900), pp. 151, 197, 261, 348. W. S. Bayley {Jmrn. Geol. i. 1893, p. 435) has 
given an interesting ‘ History of the Classification of the Gabbros and nearly related Rock-H.” 
The banded arrangement of gabbros has been described by Lossen, Z. D. G. G. xliii. 1891, 
p. 533 ; A. G., Tmns. Roy. Boc. Edin. xxxv. (1888) ; Q. J. G. B. 1. (1894), pp. 212, 645 ; 
Cmnpt. rend. Cong. Geol. Jntemat. Zurich, 1897 ; Elftmann. Geol. Mat. Hist. Burr. Min- 
nesota, 23rd Rep. (1894), p. 224 ; A. Lacroix, Bull. Cart. O'eol. France. No. 67 (1899), p. 39 ; 
H. W. Fairbanks, Bull. Geol. XJniv. California, ii. (1896), p. 78 ; Lcewinson-Lessing, Tniv. Boc. 
Mai. Si. Fetersb. xxx. No. 5 (1900). Compare also J. P. Iddings, Monog. U. B. G. B. No. 
xxxii. Part ii. p. 67, where a banded structure in dacite-porphyry is noticed. The analogy 
of the handed structure of some gabbros to that of ancient gneisses is remarkably close. 
(Book IV. Part VIII. § ii.) 

^ On the Anorthosites of the Minnesota coast of Lake Superior, see A. C. Lawson, Bull. 
No. ‘9, Geol. Mat, Mist. Burv. Minnesota (1893). 

® These rocks were first described by J. E. W'olft’ from the Crazy Mountains, Montana. 
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Dolerite — an important group of basic rocks, which connect the gab1)TOS with the 
basalts and include many of the rocks once termed ^‘Greenstones.” They are composed 
of labradorite (or anortliite), with some ferro-naagnesian mineral (augite, enstatito, 
olivine or mica) and magnetic or titaniferous iron. As a rule, they are holocrystalline, 
the constituent felspar and pyroxene or olivine being characteristically grouped in 
ophitic structure, but a little residual glass may occasionally be detected. They occur 
in bosses, sills and dykes, esx)ecially as the siibterranean accompaniments of the 
volcanic action which has thrown out augite -andesites and basalts to the surface, but 
seldom as superficial lavas. Their specific gravity av.erages from 2*75 to 2*96. Their 
chemical constitution is indicated in the table on 239. 

Different names have been proj^osed for the chief varieties of these rocks. The 
most important are Olivine-dolerite — a dark, heavy, close-grained finely-crystalline 
rock, with scattered olivine, ax)t to weather with a browii crust. Olivine-free dole rite 
— a similar rock but containing no olivine. Enstatite-dolerite contains enstatite in 
addition to the other ingredients. Nepheline-dolerite has the felspar largely or 
entirely replaced by nepheline (see p. 237). 

Diabase.^ — This term has been employed in various different senses. Under it is here 
placed a group of x:)yroxenic rocks which appear to depend for some of the most marked 
of their peculiarities upon their antiquity and the consequent alteration which they 
have undergone. They are dark green or black rocks found in older geological 
formations, and consist essentially of triclinic felspar, augite, magnetite or titaniferous 
iron, apatite, sometimes olivine, usually with more or less of diffused greenish chloiitio 
.substances (viridite) which have re.sulte(l from the alteration of the augite or olivine. 
Some carbonate of lime is usually present as a decomposition -product. Th(3 rocks thus 
agree generally in composition with the dolerite.s, allowance being made for the 
varying amount of alteration. Like these rocks they may be subdivided into 
dial)ase without olivine (normal diabase), but in the more acid varieties with a 
little free quartz, and olivine-diabase. Some varieties have been distinguished as 
enstatite- diabase, in which a rhombic pyroxene is present. The diabases ge.iierally 
possess an ophitic structure, tlie felspar crystals being enclosed within the augit(.‘. 
Their specific gravity is about 2*9, and their chemical composition is illu.stratcd by oii(3 
of the columns in the next table of analy.ses. 

As ill ordinary dolerite, gradations may be traced from coarsely crystallims diabase* 
into exceedingly fine-grained and conqiact varieties (Diabase-aphanite), which some- 
times assume a fissile character (Diabase-schiefer) where they have been subjected to 
crushing or cleavage. Some kinds present a p)orphyritic structure, and show diHperH(.*-d 
crystals of the component minerals (Diabase-porphyr}*, Labrador-i)Oiq)hyry, Augito- 
porphyry) ; or, as in some varieties of diorite, a concretionary arrangement is jiroduccd 
by the appearance of abundant pea-like bodies of a compact material, imbedded in 
a compact or finely crystalline ground-mass (Variolite*'^). Wlien the green compact 
ground-mass contains small kernels of carbonate of lime, sometimes in great numberK, 
it is called Calcareous aplianite or Calcaplianite. Sometimes the rock is jibundantly 
amygdaloidal. Though, as a rule, free silica does not occur in it, some varieties found 
to contain this mineral, possibly a secondary product, have been distinguished as 

^ The student will find iu the Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. 1874, p. 1, an importaiit 
memoir by Dathe on the composition and .structure of diabase. See also * Die Diabase des 
Oberen Euhrthals.’ A. Schenek, Inaug. Dissert. Verh. not. Verein. Rhein. WeMpluil. 1884. 
H. Backstriim, ‘ Ueber frernde Em.sclilu.sse in einigen Skaiidiiiavischeii Diabasen,’ JHIicmg. 
Sreuj^k. Vet Akacl. Uccndl. xvi. (1890), ii. No. 1. The hibliograidiy of diabastj is fully given 
in the text-books of Zirkel and Rosenbusch. 

“ Michel-Levy, /i. N. <w. F. 3rd ser. xi. i^. 282. A. G-., Trans. Roif. Soe. KtUn. xxxi. 
p. 487. 

See on Variolite, G. A. J. Cole and J. \V. Gregory, Q. J. U, K xlvi. (1890), p.29r>. 
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Quartz -diabase. A variety containing hornblende is termed Proterobase. Ophiti*, a 
variety occurring in the Pyrenees, contains diallage and epidote (p. 153). Further 
points of connection with the dolerites and basalts are furnished l)y the occaHioiial 
occurrence of a pitclistone. structure in diabase,^ and by the rare inclusion of analcite 
among tlie crystalline constituents of the rock.- 

Diabase occurs both in contemporaneous beds and in bosses, dykes and sills. 
Probably the Epidiorites noticed on p. 224 Avere formerly sheets and dykes of material 
like diabase, before the conversion of their pyroxenic constituent into hornblende. 

Anamesite— a name given by Leonhard in his ^ Basaltgebildc ’ (1832) to those 
members of the family in which the constituents are for the most part too niiimle to 

be recognised by the naked vye, and Avhich 
therefore occupy a middle place hchveen flu* 
more coarse-grained doleiites and the more coin- 
])act basalts. The term is now seldom iisctd. 

Teschenite — a name first apjilied to .soim^ 
rocks in the Cretaceous .system of Silesia and 
Moravia, consisting of plagioclase, lirown aiiiphi- 
bole, green or pink aiigitc and a large admixture 
of analeime. They have been subdivided into 
at least two groups, one of which is placed with 
the diabases, Avhile the otlier appears to la* 
specdally characterised by a mixture of ]dagio- 
clase and nepheliiie.*^ Augite-tesidieiii te has 
been described from California, where it was 
first called analcite-diabase."^ 

Basalt'’’’ — a group of black, extremely com- 
pact, apparently homogeneous rocks, which 
the immerous small white prisms are break with a splinteiy or conchoidal fractures, 
Plagioclase. A few Augite prisms occur and in which the component minerals can 
which, to the right of the centre of the only be observed with the microscope, uiiIchh 

"e scattered porphyritically tliroiiKh 
are Magnetite. tlie mass {Fig. 31). The minerals consiKt of 

plagioclase (labradorite or anortliitc), j)yrox(me 
(usually augite, but occasionally a rhombic form), olivine, magiuitite or titaniferoiis 



Fig. 31. — Microscopic Structure of Basalt 
(magnified). The large shacl(?<l crystals 
are Olivine considerably serpentinised : 


^ B. K. Emerson, Bull. OeoL Soc. Amor, viii. (1897), p. 59. 

H. W. Fairbanks on Aiialcite-Diabase, Bnll. Geol. Unto. California^ i. No. 9(1895). 

^ C. E. M. Rohrbach, Tschermak^s MittheU. vii. (1885), p. 1. This author gives as tiui 
^imary constituents of these rocks plagioclase, augite, hornblende, biotite, olivine, apatite, 
titaniferoiis iron, magnetite, ortboclase ? and titanite. Among the secondary elements lie 
reckons analeime, iiatrolite, apopliyllite and other zeolites. The occurrence of analcite as an 
anginal constituent of some basic rocks in the United States seems to be now to] era!)] v 
certain (p. 238). ^ 

•* H. W. Fairbanks {BuU. Geol. Uiiiv. Cedi/omia. ii. 1896, ].. 19), wI,o regar.U tin? 
analeime of the rock as a secondary product after nepheline. 

^ On basalt rocks see K. C. v. Leonhard, ‘ Die Basaltgebilde,’ 2 vols. 1832 Zirkels 
‘Wtge^ine,’ 1870. Boricky’s ‘ Petrographisclie Stndieii an den BasaltRfHteiiien 
Bolimens, m Archiv fur yatimaiss. Ltmdesdurchfmschunq •ixm Bohmen ii 1873 
yi^rt, <3. J G & XXX. p. 529. Mohl, .Von. Ad. Acad, l^eop. OaroL xxxvi. ■(187:i‘),’ 

lltlfZl -r ’ f Basalt, of Scania 

vl f f. r t' <=• 51. 1882. E. Svedmark, op. cit. No. 60, 1883 J W 

X e 8. xiii. (1886). Soc. Eddu. xxx. (1888), 'Ancient 
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iron. Many years ago, Andrews detected native iron in the basalt of Antrim. 
More recently Mordenskiold found this suhstance at Disco Island, in large hloehs 
like meteorites {ctnU, p. 93), and in smaller pieces abundantly diffused through the 
'Tertiary basalt. The ground- mass of the basalts presents under the microscope 
traces of glass in which are imbedded minute granules, hairs, needles, and niicrolites 
of felspar and aiigite. The proportion of this base varies within wide limits, inso- 
much that while in some parts of a basalt it so preponderates that the [iiidivitluaX 
crystals are scattered widely through it, or are drawn out into beautiful streaks and 
eddies of fluxion structure, in others it almost disajjpears, and the rock tlieu a})pears 
as a nearly crystalline mass, which thus graduates into dolerite and basic andesite. 
The component minerals frequently appear porphyritically dispersed, esi)ecially the 
olivine, the pale yellow grains of which are characteristic. 

The normal Basalts or ]Fels])ar Basalts are su.sceptible in Central Seobland of 
subdivision into two groups, those which contain olivine and those which do not* ** 
They thus agree with the range of composition of tlie dolerites. There is indeed the 
closest connection between basalt and dolerite, the diflerciice being one of structure 
arising from the circiim.stauce.s under which the magma cooled and coii.solidated. The 
basalts represent on the wliole the superficial ontflow.s and injected dykes of the magma, 
while the dolerites in large measure belong to the more subterranean (hypabyssal) 
portions of the same material. 

Two types of basalt have been reeogni.sed in the great basaltic outbursts of Western 
America: (1) the porphyritic, consisting of a glassy and microlitic or niicro-crystallino 
ground-mass, bearing relativ^ely large crystals of olivine, felspar, and occasionally angitc, 
a structure showing close relations to that of many andesites ; (2) the granular (in the 
sense in which that term is used by Eosenhiisch (p. 130, no£e )) — an aggregate of quite 
uniform grains, composed of well-dcvelopied jdagioclase and olivine crystals, with ill- 
defined patches of augite, and frequently with a considerable amount of glass-base. By 
diminution of olivine and augmentation of silica, and the appearance of liypcrstlieiie, 
gradations can be traced from true olivine-basalts into normal ande.sites. Basalts with 
free quartz are not infrequent in various regions of We.stern America. - 

Basalt occurs in amorphous and columnar sheets, which may alternate with each 
other or with associated tuffs. It also form.s abundant dykes, veins, and intrusive 
bosses. It fre<piently assumes a cellular structure, which becomes aniygdiiloidal by the 
deposit of calcite, zeolites, or other minerals in the vesicles. A relation maybe traced 
between the development of amygdades and the state of the rock ; the more aniygdaloidal 
the rock, the more it is decomposed, whence the inference ha.s l)een drawn that the 
amygdale.s have probably in large measure been derived by infiltrating water from the 
basalt itself. There can be no doubt, however, that at least in. some cases the infilling 
of the vesicles with zeolites, &c-, has taken place during the volcanic period, p)erhHp.s 
from the action of hot water charged with mineral solutions.'* 

Vitreous Basalt (Basalt-glass, Tachylyte, Hyalomelan). — Basalt passes into a 

* A. G., ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,' i. p. 418. 

“ Hague and Iddings, Ai/icr, Journ. tSci. xxvi. (1884), j). 456. hidings, ojj. cU. xxxvi. 
(1888), i>. 208, Bull. U. aS. (£. S. No-s. 66 and 79. J. S. Diller, fmer/i.. Bel. xxxiii. 

(1887), p. 45. The occurrence of quartz in ha.saltic and many lampropliyric rocks has been 
noted in different parts of Europe, Init the grains with their signs of corrosion liave generally 
been regarded as foreign materials derived from the explosion of sandstone or .similar rocks 
through which the igneous rock has risen. (See Zirkel, ‘LthThiich,’ ii. p. 891.) The 
grains in some at least of the J^merican examples would rather .seem, however, to Ijc original 
constituents. On the quartz-hasalts of the the Permian (?) volcanic neck.s of Scotland, see 
A. G., ‘ G-eology of Eastern Tife,’ in Jfer/i. Bteol. /S'/r/v. Scotland, 1902. 

** ‘Ancient Yolcanoe.s of Britain,’ ii. p. 189. 

F. Rutley, Journ. Ruy. (^eoL Boc. h'elatuU iv. Partiv. (1877), p. 227. See Judd and 
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condition wMcli, even to the naked eye, is recognisahle as that of a true glass Jhis 
more especially takes place along the edges of dykes and intrusive sheets. Where an 
external skin of the original molten rock has rapidly cooled and consolidated, in contact 
with the rocks through which the eruption took place, a transition can he traced 
within the space of less than a quarter of an inch from a crystalline dolorite, ananiCBito, 
basalt, or andesite into a black glass, which under the microscope assumes a pale brown 
or yellowish colour, and is isotropic, but generally contains abundant microhtes, 
sometimes with a globular, spherulitic, or perlitic structure. In such cases it seems 
indisputable that this glass represents what was the general condition of the whole 
molten mass at the time of eruption, and that the present crystalline strueture of tli.i 
rock was developed during cooling and consolidation. The glassy forms of basalt 
undergo alteration into a yellowish substance called Palagonite (p. 174). It is worthy 
of remark that in the analyses of vitreous basalts, the percentage of silica rises usually 
above, while their specific gravity falls below, that of ordinary crystalline basalt. 

The basalts are the heaviest members of the family to which they belong, thenr 
specific gravity ranging between 2*85 and 3*10. Their chemical composition is indicated 
on the following table of analyses (p. 239). Thoroughly volcanic in origin, and ai)p(‘ar- 
ing in lava-streams, plateaux, sills, necks, dykes, and veins, they display the columnar 
structure so commonly among their finer -grained varieties that the term “basal tit*, has 
been popularly used to denote it. It is found both in surface-lavas and in injected 
masses. Among the Tertiary basaltic plateaux of the Inner Hebrides the columns arc often 
smaller and more curved and irregular than in the sills and dykes. As already stated, 
it has been assumed by some writers that basalt did not begin to he erupted until the 
Tertiary period. But true basalt occurs abundantly in Scotland as a product of Lower 
Carboniferous volcanoes, and exhibits there a variety of types of minuto structures ^ 

Basic Pumice. — Though the acid lavas furnish most of the pumice with which we 
are familiar, some of the basic kinds also assume a similar structure. Tlius at Hawaii, 
the basic pyrorenic or olivine lavas give rise to a puniiceous froth. 

Melaphyre. — A place may be found here for a consideration of this term, whitdi 
probably has been more diversely employed than any other in petrograpliit^al literature. 
Originally proposed by Brongniart, it has subsequently been applied in various hoiihcs 
by different writers to include rocks which range in structure and composition from th(i 
more basic andesites to true olivine-basalts, and which for the most part belong to ])re- 
Tertiary eruptions (though some Tertiary lavas have been described as melapliyre). 
These rocks are essentially basalts which, owing to their long exposure, have undergone 
more or less alteration. If the term is to be retained as a definite rock-naino it should be 
restricted to an altered type, and preferentially to the older altered basalts. The meda- 
phyres will then bear somewhat the same relation to the basalts that the diahascH do to 
the dolerites. As thus defined, they are somewhat dull, black, dark brown, reddish, or 
green rocks, often amygdaloidal and showing their porphyritic minerals in an altered con- 
dition, the olivines especially being changed into serpentine or replaced by inagnetiti^ 
or even by haematite. ^ 

Ahsarokite, Shoshonite, Banakite group.— Under this name Professor IddingH 

Cole, Q, J. G, S. xxxix. (1883), p. 444. Cole, op. cit. xliv. (1888), j). 300. P. F. 
Kendall, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 555. M. P. Heddle, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, 1893, p. 80. 
Cohen, Neues Jahrb. 1876, p. 744 ; 1880 (ii.), p. 23 (Sandwich Islands). 

1 A G., Tram. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. (1879), p. 437. Presidential Address, Q. J. (L S. 
(1892), p. 129, and ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,’ i. p. 418, where the types of micro- 
scopic structure observed by Dr. Hatch and Professor Watts are enumerated. 

^ Por some account of the use of the word melaphyre see Brongniart, ‘ Classification et 
Caraetkes min^ralogiqnes des Roches homogfenes et hdterogenes,’ 1827, p. 106. Naumann, 
‘Lehrhuch der Geognosie,’ i. p. 587. Zirkel, ‘Petrographic,’ ii. p. 847. Rosenbusch 
‘Mikro^op. Physiogr.’ ii. p. 1044. 
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lias clescri'bed a series of rocks associated witli the "basalts and andesites of the Yellowstone 
ll'atioiial Park, hawing a basaltic aspect and occurring as lava-flows and dykes. They 
possess a considerable range of texture and composition, and for coiiv'enience are sub- 
divided into three classes which graduate into each other. The first and most "basic 
class (Absarokite) has a ground-mass varying from a dark glass through aphanitic forms 
to an almost phauerocrystalline light grey mass, and enclosing abundant phenocrysts 
of ohvine and augite, but with none of felspar. The proportion of silica is from 46 to 
52 per ©eut, of alumina 9 to 12, of magnesia 8 to 13, and a moderately high percentage 
of alkalies, the potash being generally higher than the soda. The second class 
(Shoshonite) is distinguished by the presence of phenocrysts of labradorite, augite and 
olivine, with silica 50 to 56 per cent, alumina 17 to 19'7, lime 4*3 to 8, magnesia 
2*5 to 4*4, potash 3*4 to 4*4, soda 3 to 3*9. The rocks of the third class (Banakite), 
mostly found in dykes, are highly felspathic with a smaller amount of ferromagnesian 
minerals, chiefly biotite with subordinate augite. These contain 51 to 61 per cent of 
silica, 16*7 to 19*6 of alumina, 3*5 to 6 of lime, 1 to 4 of magiie.sia, 3*8 to 4*5 of soda, 
and 4*4 to 5*7 of potash.^ 

Ilifepheline -basalt, &c. — Zirkel proved that certain black heavy rocks, having 
externally the aspect of ordinary basalt, contain little or no felspar, the part of that 
mineral being taken in some by nepheline, in others by leucite. They are volcanic 
masses of late Tertiary age, but occur much more sparingly than the true basalts- "When 
nepheline entirely replaces felspar the rock is known as ISTepheline- basalt if it con- 
tains olivine, and iNephelinite when that mineral is absent. I7epheline-basalt is 
widely clLstributed on the continent of Europe. Thus it appears in the Eifel, the 
Odenwald, Hesse, Franconia, Saxony, Bohemia, Trance, the Pyrenees and Scania, yet it 
has never been detected in any part of the vast tracts of felspar- basalt that extend from 
the north of Ireland through the Western Isles and the Faroe Isles into Iceland and 
Greenland. !Nephelinite is found in many of the districts where ITepheline- basalt 
occurs. 

INepli eline-basanite is the name a.ssigned to those varieties in which both felsj)ar 
and nepheline occur, together with olivine ; when the latter is al).sent the rock Is called 
epheline-tephrite.- These rocks have a similar distribution to those mentioned 
in the foregoing p)aragraph. They are found also in the Canary Islands. 

Mr. "Washington has distinguislicd by the name of Kulaite an allied rock from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, containing perhaps 20 p)er cent of nepheline, besides anortliite, 
alhite and orthoclase, together with diopside and olivine.*^ 

A similar series of conipound.s to those Just described occuns with leucitc instead of 
nepheline as the felspathoid. Leucite-hasalt contains no felspar, and has olivine 
as an essential constituent ; when that mineral is absent the aggregate is called 
Leucitite. Again, when felsjmr is present besides the leucite, the rock is known as 
Leucite- basanite if it contains olivine, and Leiicite-tephrito if it does not. 
These rocks have a general resemblance externally to felsj)ar-ba.salt, with which they 
were at first confounded. They are found among the extinct volcanoes of the Eifel 
and Italy, and in the modern lavas of Vesuvius. Leucite-basalt occurs together with 
nepheline-basalt in various parts of the Continent, particularly the Eifel, Hesse, Erzge- 
birge and Bohemia. Leucitite has been noticed in the Eifel, but its chief Europiean 
region is among the old volcanic tracts of Italy, especially Bracciano and Alban o. It 
has been met within Wyoming, and has there suggested the name of “Leucite Hills.” 
Leucite - basanite lias also been sparingly found in the Eifel, more ahinidantly in 
Bohemia, but most plentifully among the ancient and modern lavas of Italy, the modern 

^ J. P. Iddings, Journ. Qeol. iii. (1 895), p. 935. 

^ For a detailed account of Nepbeline-tephrite see E. Hinterleclmer, “IJeber Ba.salt- 
gesteine aus Ostbohrnen, ” K. A". Geol. Rdchsmist. "Yienna, 1900, [>p. 469-526. 

^ Journ. (JeoL viii. (1909), p. 610, and previous writings there cited. 
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lava-streams of Vesuvius being referable to tins rock. Lencite-te|>hrite is met with at 
the Kaiserstiilil, in Northern Bohemia, and at Rocca Monfina and other volcanic dis- 
tricts of Italy. 

Melilite-Basalt. — In continuation of Zirkel’s research,’ A. Btelzner showed that 
in some basalts the part of felspar and iiepheline is played hy melilite.- In outer 
appearance the rocks possessing this composition, and to which, the name of Melilite- 
basalt has been given, cannot be distinguished from ordinary basalt. Under the micro- 
scope, the ground- mass ap}>ears to be mainly composed of transparent sections of melilite, 
either disposed without order, or ranged in fluxion lines round the large olivine and 
augite crystals; but it also contains chromite (?), microlitic aiigite, brown mica, 
abundant magnetite, with perowskite, apatite, and probably iiepheline. (Swabian Alb, 
Bohemia, Saxon Switzerland, &c.) 

A melilite-hasalt from Alnb, on the coast of "Westernorrland, Sweden, was described 
in 1882, by Mr. A. E. Tornebohm, as made up of melilite, mica, augite, olivine, apatite 
and magnetite. It occurs as a dyke, and was consequently separated from the effusive 
meldite-basalts by Rosenbuscli and nunied Alnoite. Since that time, other instances 
of a similar rock, likewise of intrusive character, have been met with in Finland, and in 
British North America.*^ 

Analcite-hasalt — A basalt-like rock in which the part of the felspar or felspatlioid 
is taken by aiialcite. The ground is black and aphanitic, and through it are dispersed 
crystals of augite, olivine and magnetite. To some rocks of this character the name of 
Monchiquite (from Monchique in Southern Portugal) was given in 1890 by Rosenbuscli. 
Since that time, mainly owing to the labours of Messrs. Lindgren, Kemp, Williams, 
Pirsson, and Whitman Cross in the United State.s, it has been ascertained that analcite 
plays a more important part as a primary rock constituent than had ever been supposed. 
Mr. Pirsson has proposed to institute a special division of igneous rocks as the analcite 
series. This he further subdivides into two groups — the Analcite -basalts or Mon- 
chiquitos, containing olivine, and thus corre.sponding to the leuci te- basal ts ; and the 
Analcitites or forms without olivine, corresponding to the nephelinites and leucitites 
Fourchites ” of J. F. Williams).** 

* For some recent analyses of these Italian rocks see the series of papers by Mr. 
Washington, quoted ante, p. 228. 

2 Neties Jahrb. (Beilageband), 1883, i^p. 369-439. 

^ ToriiehbliiTi, Oeol. Foren. ForhandL Stockhohn, vi. (1882), p. 240 ; Rosenbuscli, 
‘Massig. Gest.’ p. 647 ; Ram.say and Nyholm, Bull Com. Qeol. Finlande, No. 1 (1895) ; 
Ferrier, ‘Kamlooiis Sheet, British Columbia,’ p. 40 ; F. D. Adams, On a Melilite-bearing Rock 
from near Montreal, A7)ier. Journ. Sci. xliii. (1892), p. 269. 

^ Rosenbuscli, TschermaFs Mitth. xi. (1890), j). 445 ; Lindgren, Pwc. Oaliforn. Acad. 
Sci. 2nd ser. iii. 1890 ; J. F. Kemp, Bull. U. S. O. S. No. 107, 1893 ; J. F. Williams and 
J. F. Kemp, Ann. Rep. Geol. Sure. Arkansas, ii. (1890), p. 392 ; L. V. Pirsson, down. 
GeoL iv. (1896), p. 679 ; mh Ann. Rep. U. S. G, S. (1900), Part iii. p. 543 ; W. Cross, 
Jowrn. Geol. v. (1897), p. 684. 
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I. Quartz-gabbro, 2 inilc-s south-east of Walleska, Clierokoe Comity, Georgia. Analysed 
by H. jN. Stokes, BuM. U. >S. G-.S. Ko. 168 p. 55 : contains essentially plagxoclase 
(near labradorite) and augite with accessory magnetite, ilineuite, a[)atite and 
Koisite, orthoclase sparingly present, f[nartz in vitreous masses (A. H. Brooks). 

II. Olivine 'gahbro, Orange Grove, Baltimore County, Maryland. Analysed by W. P. 
Hillebrand, op. cU. p. 44 : contains plagioelase, diallage, hyperstliene, fresh 
olivine, magnetite and apatite, sometimes hornblende. 

III. Dolerite with scarcely any olivine, Mount Ingalls, Pliuiui.s County, California. 

Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, op. cit. p. 181>. 

IV. Dolerite, dyke near Yalmont, Denver Basin, Colorado. Analysed by L. G. Eakiiis, 

oj). cit. p. 140 : described hy Whitman Cross as containing augite, plagioclase, 
olivine, orthoclase and biotite, with accessory magnetite and apatite. 

V. Typical Diabase, Eocky R idge, Maryland. Analysed by E. A. Schneider, opj. cit. p. 50. 
AG. Plagioclase -basalt. Saddle MoiintaiB, Pikes Peak district, Colorado. Analysed by 

W. F. Hillebrand, op. cit. p, 145 : phenocrysts of augite and olivine in a ground 
mass of plagioclase, orthoclase, augite, magnetite, biotite and apatite (Wliit- 
irmn Cross, loiirn. Gcol. v. p. 684). 

Til. ISTcplicline-hasalt, Tom Miuiiis Hill, Uvalde quadrangle, Texas. Analysed by W. 
F. PlillebraTul, op. cit. p. 62: contains olivine, augite, nepheline, magnetite and 
apatite ; specific gravity, S'148 (Whitman Cross). In this analysis the Al.^O.^ 
includes some Cr^Oji. 

Till. Leucite-tephrite, Monte Cavallo, Bolsena, Italy.] Analysed by H. S. Washington, 
Jouni. (rcol. V. (1897), p. 370. 

IX. Melilite-basalt, Hochbohl in the Swuhiaii Alb. Analysed by T. Meyer, Ncma 
Lahrb. ih, 1882 (Beil ageb.), p. 398. 
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T ColoradoT Analysed by W. F. Hilbbra™! A.//. 

U S G S’. No. 168, p. 146: contains phenocrysts of augite, olivine and analorne, 
also magnetite with subordinate amounts of alkali felspars, biotite and apatite 
('\Vhitm°an Cross, Jo 2 mi. GeoL v. p. 684). 


ix. Limburgite Family. 

Here may be placed a group of volcanic rocks of higlrly basic composition, distiii- 
guisbed by the absence of felspar or of any felspathoid substance. These, and tho.sc of 
the next family are sometimes tenned the “ Ultrabasic series.” 

Limburgite (Magma-basalt)— a fine-grained to vitreous volcanic rock, composed ot 
aiiwite olivine, magnetite or titaniferous iron, and apatite. The base is generally gla.ssy 
and the proportion of silica in the rock is only about 42 per cent. The typical locality 
is Limburg, near the Kaiserstuhl in Baden, but the rock occurs also in middle Germany, 
Bohemia, Scania, Spain, and among the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of Central vScotland. 

Augitite is the name given to another volcanic rock consisting essentially of aiigdtc 
and magnetite in a glassy base. The absence of olivine separates this rot^ from lini- 
burmte.” Augitite is found less commonly than the last-named. It occurs in Northern 
Bohemia, the Cape Verd Islands, and in the Limerick Carboniferous volcanic district of 
Ireland.^ 


X. Peridotite Family, including Serpentine. 

The rocks here embraced stand at the extreme end of the basic igneous rocks, m tlic 
rhyolites and granites stand at the opposite end of the acid series. They contain m 
felspar, or at least an insignificant proportion of it, and consist of olivine, with augite, 
hornblende or mica, magnetic or titaniferous iron, chromite and other allied minerals of 
the spinel type. Their specific gravity ranges between 3*0 and 3*3. When quite fresh 
they have a holocrystalline structure, but they are generally more or less altered, and in 
their extreme condition of alteration form rocks known as Serpentines. Tlicy are for 
the most part intrusive in behaviour, and not infrequently form jiarts of larger U'SH 
basic bodies. Those varieties in which olivine is the chief constituent are the tnu; 
Peridotites, and are sometimes called by that name with the prefix of the predominant 
mineral, e.g. Honiblende-peridotite, Augite-peridotite, Enstatite-peridotite, kc. The 
following special names have' also been, given. 

Dunite (Olivine-rock), named by F. von Hochstetter from the Dim Mountain, New 
Zealand, consists of a granitoid mixture of olivine with chromite or other spinel 1 old. 
Such a rock passes naturally by alteration into a serpentine. 

Picrite^ (Palieopicrite, Pierite-porphyry) — a rock rich in olivine, usually ruoni or 
less serpentinised, with augite, magnetite, or ilmenite, brown biotite, hornblende, or 
apatite, and usually a little plagioclase ; occurs as an eruptive rock among Palmozoic; and 
younger formations ; is closely related to the diabases, into which by the addition of 
plagioclase it naturally passes. When hornblende predominates over pyroxene the rock 
is called Hornblende-picrite ; where the augite prevails it is Augite-picrite. In the same 
way there are Enstatite-picrite, Mica-picrite, and various other combinations. 

Enlysite, a mixture of olivine ivith augite and garnet, which has been met with in 
schistose lenticular bands among the crystalline schists of Scandinavia. 

Wehxlite (Diallage-olivine-rock)— a coarse-grained aggregate of olivine (making 40 

^ For notices of the Bohemian Liiiiburgites and Augitites see the paper of K. H inter- 
lechner, Jahtb. K, K. Geol Reichsanst 1900, pp. 497, 509 ; for the Irish example, B. 
Hobson, Ged. Mag. 1892, p. 348. ’ 

^ So named from Trt/cp6s, bitter, in allusion to the large proportion of bitter-i^h (Mag- 
nesia)— a character shared by all the peridotites. Gvimbel, ‘Die Palaeolitliischen Bruptiv- 
gesteine des Pichtelgebirges ’ : Munich, 1874. 
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per cent of the rock), diallage, ampliibole and much titaniferous iron ; found in association 
witli gabbro in Hungary. 

Harzhurgite (Enstatite-olivine-rock, Saxonite, Schillerfels) — serpentinised olivine 
with rhombic pyroxene, found near Harzburg, in East Slavonia, in the Monte Rosa 
district and in Maryland, supplies another illustration of the local and limited occurrence 
of peridotites, being found as layers or patches in such rocks as gabbro and norite (p. 232). 

Lherzolite ^ — (so named from L’herz in the Ariege), a holocrystalline rock com- 
posed of olivine, enstatite and diopside, with a lesser proportion of a spiiielloid, sometimes 
brown (chromite, picotite), sometimes green (pleonast), and iron ores. 

Cortlandtite (Amphibole-olivine-rock) — so named from its occurrence in the 
‘ ‘ Cortlandt series ” of eruptive rocks on the Hudson River, where it consists of a dark 
green fme-grained rock, with large hornblende prisms, fresh olivine, hypersthene, 
sometimes also diallage, biotite, apatite and hercyiiite. This rock passes over into the 
hornblende-pierites, 

Biotite-olivine-rock, composed of olivine with biotite, has been observed as an integral 
])art of the norite near Harzburg, where it probably occurs as one of the lenticular bands 
already referrcvd to as characteristic of the gabbros. 

Ariegites — under this name M. Lacroix has recently proposed to group the remark- 
able rocks which he has found in bands or veins of the Iherzolites of the Pyrenees and 
Ariege. They are holocrystalline, granular aggi^egates of one or several pyroxenes 
(diopside, diallage, bronzite) and dark green spinell, sometimes with pyrope garnet, 
brown ferriferous hornblende, which sometimes entirely replaces the pyroxene and is 
then accompanied by biotite. These rocks sometimes contain a little olivine, but they 
are pyroxenolites rather tliaii peridotites. They may be most conveniently noticed 
here in connection with the Iherzolites, of which they form a subordinate part.'-^ 

Serpentine.^ — Under this name are included rocks which, whatever may have been 
their original character and composition, now consist mainly or wholly of serpentine. 
As already stated, olivine readily passes into the condition of serpentine, while the other 
minerals may remain nearly unaffected, as is adihirahly seen in some picrites. Most 
serpentine rocks originally consisted principally of olivine (see Figs. 32, 33). Hiorite, 
gabbro, and other rocks, consisting largely of magnesian silicates, likewise pass into 
serpentine. If varieties due to different phases of alteration were judged worthy of 
separate designation, each member of the peridotites might of course have a con- 
ceivable or actual representative among the serpentines. But without attempting 
this minuteness of classification, we may with advantage treat by itself, as deserving 
special notice, the massive form of the mineral serpentine from whatsoever rock it may 
have originated. 

^ This rock, with its phenomena of contact, is the subject of a detailed iniueralogical study 
by M. Lacroix, JVouveUes Archiv. MusHm, 3 ser. vi. p. 209. See also his notices- in Compt. 
rmd, cxv. (1892), pp. 974 and 976. 

‘-^ Lacroix, Oompt. rend. exxv. (1895), p. 752, and cxxxii. 11th February 1901. 

^ See Tschermak, &itz. Ahad. Wien, Ivi. July 1867 ; it was this author who first 
showed the derivation of serpentine from original olivine rocks ; Bonney, Q. J. O. S. 
xxxiii. p. 884, xxxiv. p. 769 ; GeoL Mag. (2) vi. p. 362, vii. (1880), p. 538 ; (3) i. p. 406 ; 
Michel-Ldvy, B. S. Q. F. vi. 3pi ser. p. 156 ; Steixy Hunt, Trmis. Roy. Soc. Canada, i. 
(1883) ; Bathe, Nems Jahrh. 1876, pp. 236, 337, where Garnet-serpentine and Bronzite- 
serpeiitine are described from the Saxon graimlite region ; J. S. Biller, Bidl. U. S. Q. S. 
No. 38 (1887); M. E. Wadsworth, ‘Lithological Studies’ (1884), p. 118; Bull. Geol Nat. 
Inst. Minnesota, No. 2 (1887) ; J. W. Judd, Q. J. G. S. xli. (1885), p. 354 ; C. A. 
M'Malioii, Prm. Geol. Assoc, xi. No. 8 (1890). An account of the relations of a series of 
gabhros, peridotites and serpentines is given by H. W. Fairbanks, Bidl. JJepf. Geol. Univ. 
QaHJarnia, ih (1896), pp. 50*85 ; G. Trabucco, ‘Sulla posizione ad eta delle Serpentine 
Terziarie dell’ Appemiino Setteii'^rionale,’ Florence, 1896. 
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Massive serpentine is a compact, or granular, faintly glimmering, or dull rock, 

easily cut or scratched, having a prevailing dirty -green colour, sometimes variouKly 
streaked or flecked with brown, yellow or red. It frequently contains <jthcr niineralH 
besides serpentine. One of its commonest accompaniments is chrysotilc or lihrous 





Fig. 32.— Stages in the alteration of Olivine, a, the nearly fresh crystal ; n, tlte alt<*rutiort 
half completed ; r, the crystal wholly serpentinised. 


serpentine, which in veinings of a silky lustre often rarnifles through the rock in all 
directions. Other common enclosures are hronzite, enstatite, magnetite, and ehronn*- 
spinels, besides traces of the original olivine, pyroxene, amphibole, mica, or felnpui* in 
the rocks which have been altered into serpentine. 

As to its mode of origin, there can be no doubt that in most cases scr])entinc was 

originally an eruptive rock, as is clearly shown 
by its occurrence in dykes and irregular bosses. 
The frequent occurrence of recognisable, olivine 
crystals, or of their still remaining contours, in 
the midst of the serpentine-matrix, affords good 
grounds for assigning an eruptive origin to man}' 
serpentines which have no distinctly eruptive ex- 
ternal form (Fig. 33). The rock cannot, of courts 
have been ejected as the hydrous magnesiaii 
silicate serpentine ; we must regard it as having 
been originally an eruptive olivine rock, or a highly 
hornhlendic or micaceous diorite, or olivine-gabhro. 
In regions of crystalline schists l)eds of foliated 
serpentine are met with, more especially in con- 
nection with altered limestones (West of' lrcdand, 
Highlands of Scotland, Nortliern Aponnines}.* 
Some writers have contended that such serpentines are products of the alteration oi' 
dopmite, tlie magnesia having been taken up by silica, leaving the carbonate of lime 
behind as beds of limestone. Others have supposed the original rooks, from which 
the serpentines were derived, to have been a deposit from oceanic water, as has been 
^gesW by Sterry Hunt in the case of those associated with crystalline schists - 
1^ of serpentine intercalated with limestone might conceivably have been due to 
the elimination of magnesian silicates from sea-water by oigaiiie ac^enev like the 
glanwiiite now found filling the cl.ambers of fommnifm, the cavities in corals, the 
canals in shells, sea-ni-chm spines and otly organism s on the floor of the pi4ent 

' The s«i«intines of Northern Italy are in Wated hi the Uj^er MMdle^ ami l4w 
Eocene formations of that region. Sec the memoir of M. Trahiicco, above cited " 

^ ‘ CheniicM Essays,’ p. 123. 



Fig. S3.‘— Microscopic Structure of 
Serpentine (20 diameters). 
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sea.^ Some excellent examples of the a.ssociatioii of foliated 45 erj)eiitiiieH are to be 
among the crystalline (Dalraclian) schists of Banffshire. The ser[)eiitirie occnrs there in 
thick lenticular beds wliich, with a schistose crumpled structure, agree iu dip with 
the suiTOunding rocks. Tiioy may have been deposits of contemporaneous origin with 
the limestones and schists among which they occur, and in association with which 
they have undergone the characteristic schistose puckering and crumpling. Borne times 
they sugge.st a source from the alteration of highly basic volcanic tuff's. In otlun- caH(*.s 
they may have been erupted peridotites, either flows or sills, which have acquired a 
schistose character from the same process of mechanical deformation that has ])layed 
so large a part in producing the foliation of the crystalline schists. 


Chemical Composition of .somk Ui;Tra-Basi(; Eocks. 
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nr. 

IV. 

Y. 
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Vlf. 

SiOo . 

42-78 

46-13 
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0-88 
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0-78 
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0-73 
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4-01 

FeO . 
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3-60 

1-47 
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MgO . 
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19-92 

39-37 

37*43 

CaO . . 

12-29 
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2-47 

9-20 

none 

0-39 

NaoO . 

2-31 

0-08 



0-50 

0-14 

0-28 

K.O . 

0*62 
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0-25 

0-10 

0-U) 

HoO . . 

3-96 

1-38 

2-74 
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13-75 

Tie . 

0-28 

0-73 



... 

none! 


P..O.^ . . 


0-07 




trace 

ti*aic(‘ 

Cr.A. . 


0-04 

b*-18 

0-20 


0-28 

0-41 

Mild . 

0-95 

trace 




0-09 

()-13 

NiO . . 


0-09 




0-17 

0-11 

BaO . 


trace 






Li.,0 . . 






trace 


S'. . 


6-24 






Chromite . 



0-56 



! 



99-87 

100 -63 

100-34 

Oi 

Oi 

100-00 

100*08 

99 *99 


I. Limburgite, Limburg, Kaiserstulil. Analysed by Kosenbiisch, Keues lafirb. 1872, 

p. 54. Specific gravity,- 2 ’8 31 : carbonates previously removed with acidii; acid, 

II. Hornblende-picrite, North Meadow Creek, Montana. Analysed by Eakins, /hdl, 

US. 9. S, No. 168, p. 114: contains hornblende, abundant frcish oliviiK^, 
grains of pleonaste and iron-oxides, with occasional hypersthone. 

III. Dunite, Corundum Hill, North Carolina. Analysed byT. M. (Jhatard, ciL p. 

54. , Olivine-rock containing a little chromite, BtolL U. S. 9. S. No. 42, [>. 45. 
lY. Lherzolite, L’herz. Analysis given by I^acroix, (lompLrcncL 11th Fobriiaiy 1901. 
Y. Ariegite,Etangde L’herz. Analysed by Lacroix, i'W. Contains diallage, broxizitc? 
and spinell. 

YI. Serpentine from alteration of salite, Osburn’s soapstone quarry, Bhimlf'ord 
Connecticut Valley, Massachusetts. Analysed by W. F. Hillchrand /hdl. 
U. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 28 ; described by B. K. Emiusou, Monwj. IT. R. (/, S, 
No. xxix. 

Yli. Serpentine, Mount Diablo, California. Analysed by W. H. M(ilville,/y?f/A {/. S. <1, S. 
No. 168, p. 215 : derived from the pyroxenite of a peridotitc-pyi-oxenite dykir. 
Turner and Melvile, Bill. GeoL Soe. Anicr. ii. pp. 383-414. 

1 According to Bertliier, one of tlie glaiieoiiitie <leposits in a Tertiary liiiu'Htonc is a 
serpentine. See Sterry Hunt, ‘Chem. E.s.say.s,* p. 303. 
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III Schistose (Metamorphic). 

In this section is comprised a series of rocks most of which present a 
remarkable system of divisional planes that are not original but have been 
superinduced upon them. At the one end stand rocks which are unmis- 
talcably of sedimentary origin, for their original clastic stinicturc and 
bedding can often be distinctly seen, and they also sometimes contain 
organic remains similar to those found in ordinary unaltered sedimentary 
strata. At the other end come coarsely crystalline masses, which in 
many respects resemble granite, and the original character of which is not 
obrious. An apparently unbroken gradation can be traced between these 
extremes, and the series was termed by Lyell “ metamorphic " from the 
changed form in which its members are believed now to appear. In the 
earlier stages the change has taken the form of cleavage, as in ordinary 
slate. Even in slate, however, as already remarked (p. l7l), a beginning 
may he detected in the development of crystalline particles, and the 
crystalline re-arrangement may be traced in constantly advancing pi'o- 
gression until the whole mass has become crystalline, and forms what 
is known as a schist. 



series of ^ properly so called, constitute a well-defined 

is cwstalW H Their structure 

roS S ite or Massive 

y more or less closely parallel layers or folia, consisting of 
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materials which have assumed a crystalline character along these layers. 
The folia may he composed of only one mineral, hut usually consist of 
two or more, which occur either in distinct, often alternate lamiriie, or 
intermingled in the same layer. This structure resembles that of the 
stratified rocks, but it is differentiated (1) by the crystalline and often 
granulitic (p. 130) structure of the minerals; (2) by a striking want of 
continuity in the folia, which thicken out and then die away, reappear- 
ing after an interval on the same or a different plane (Tig. 34) ; (3) by 
a peculiar and very characteristic welding of the folia into each other, 
the crystalline particles of one layer being so intermingled with those 



Fig. 85. — Viewof a hand-speeimea of coatorted Alica-sclii.st, two-thirds ruit/ural .size. (H, K. reaeli.) 

of the layers above and below it that the whole tends to coliere 
as a tough, not easily fissile mass; (4) by a prevalent remarkable and 
eminently distinctive puckering or crumpling (with frequent minute 
faulting)of the folia, which becomes sometimes so fine as to he disceniilde 
only under the microscope ^ (Tig. 36), but is often present conspicumisly 
in hand-specimens (Fig. 35), and can be traced in increasing dimeiusions, 
^ On. the microscopic structure of the crystalline scliisis, see Zirkusl, ‘ JVIicroH^-opical 
Petrography’ (vol. ofKing’s ‘Exploration of 40tli Paraller), 1876, p. 14, andlii.s ‘ Lelirhnch,’ 
iii. pp. 141-425; Allport, Q. J. Q. S, xxxii. p. 407; Borby, riL xxxvi. p. 81; 
lehmanii’s ‘ Entersiichimgen iiber die Eiitstelumg der AltkrystalliiiiHclieii HcliieUu’KCHteinc,’ 
Bonn, 1884 ; and other memoirs cited in subsequent pages. 
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till it'comiec^elf^ gigantic curvatures of the strata, which cmteace 
whole mountains. These characters are sufficient to indicate a gicat 
difference between schistose rochs and ordinary stratified 
which the strata lie in continuous flat, parallel, and more or less easily 

separable layers. • • 

In some instances, indeed, the folia can be seen to coincide witti 

orio-inal bedding, as where a band of quartzite or of conglomerate is 
intercalated between sheets of phyllite or mica-schist. In such cases, there 
cannot be any doubt that the rock, though now more or less reconstructecl 
and crystalline, was originally mechanical sediment. Many clay-slates, 
phyllites, and mica-schists are obviously only altered marine clays, and 
some of them still retain their recognisable fossils. From such rocKs, 
gradations can be followed into chiastolite-schist, mica-schist, and hue 
gneiss. Quartzites and quartz-schists often still retain the false-bedding 
of the original sandy sediment of which they are composed, and even 
sometimes show their lines of heavy minerals, as these were assorted in 
that sediment. The pebbly and conglomeratic bands associated^ with 
some schists afford convincing proof of their original clastic nature. ^ Thus, 
while at the one end of the schistose series we find rocks in which an 
original sedimentary character remains unmistakable, at the other end, 
after many intermediate stages, we encounter thoroughly amorphous 
crystalline masses, that bear the closest resemblance to eruptive rocks 
into which they insensibly pass. In such instances, it may be confidently 
inferred that the amorphous structure is the original one, which has 
become schistose by subsequent deformation. (Book 17. Part VIIL) But 
. just as the traces of original stratification are not always obliterated in the 
schists which have been formed by the alteration of sedimentary sti-abi, 
so the banded arrangement of coarse gneisses, and other crystalline schists, 
may sometimes be an original segregation-structure, like that observable 
in sills and bosses of gabbro and other eruptive rocks (pp. 131, 232). 

In the more thoroughly re-constructed and re-crystallised schists all 
trace of the original structures has generally been lost. The foliation 
is not coincident with bedding, nor with any structure of eruptive rocks, 
but has been determined by planes of cleavage or of shearing, or by the 
alignment assumed by minerals crystallising un^er the influence of intense 
pressure. Along these surfaces the crushed constituents have rearrangcid 
themselves, and new chemical and mineralogical combinations have lieen 
effected during the progress of the “ metamorphism.^’ 

A rock possessing a crystalline arrangement into separate folia is in 
English termed a Schist.^ This word, though employed as a genenil 
designation to describe the structure of all truly foliated rocks, is also 
made use of as a suffix to the names of the minerals of which some of the 
foliated rocks largely consist. Thus we have mica-schist,^' chlorite- 
schist,” “hornblende-schist.” If the mass loses its fissile tendency, 
owing to the felting together of the component mineral into a tough 

1 In Prencli tliis term has no such definite signification, heing applied Both to schists and 
to shalM. In German also the corresponding word ‘ schiefer ’ designates schists, but is likewise 
employed for non -crystalline shaly rocks ; thonschiefer=clay-.slate : schieferthon = shale. 
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coherent whole, the word rock is usually substituted for schist, as in 
^‘hornblende-rock,’’ “ actinolite-rock,” and so on. The student must bear 
in mind that while the possession of a foliated structure is the distinctive 
character of the crystalline schists, it is not always present in every 
individual bed or mass associated with these rocks. Yet the non-schistose 
portions are so obviously integral parts of the schistose series that they 
cannot, without great violation of natural affinities, be separated from 
them. Hence in the following enumeration they are included as common 
accompaniments of the schists. Quartzite also may 1)6 placed in this sub- 
division, though in its typical condition it shows no schistose structure. 

The origin of the crystalline schists has been the subject of long dis- 
cussion among geologists. Werner held that, like other rocks of high 
antiquity, they were chemical precipitates from a universal ocean. 
Hutton and his followers maintained that they were mechanical aqueous 
sediments altered by subterranean heat. These two doctrines in various 
modifications are still maintained by opposite schools. In recent years 
much light has been thi^own upon the origin of the schistose structure, which 
has been shown to be in many cases due to the mechanical crushing and 
chemical re-adjustment and re-crystallisation of the materials of both 
sedimentary and igneous rocks. This subject is discussed in a later pait 
of this volume. (See Book lY. Part VIII.) 

It is obvious that a wide series of rocks eml)racing variously altered 
forms of l30th sedimentary and igneous materials hardly admits of any 
simple system of classification. Kegarding them from the point of view 
of the nature of the metamorphism they have undergone, geologists have 
sometimes grouped these rocks as resulting either from contact-meta- 
inorphism, that is, from the efiects of the protrusion of igneous matter 
out of the earth’s interior, or from regional metamorphism where the 
changes have l)een brought about by some widespread disturbance of the 
terrestrial crust. (Book lY. Part YlII.) But this arrangement, though 
of value in discussing questions of metamorphism, has the disadvantage of 
introducing theoretical considerations, and of placing in different groups 
rocks which undoubtedly j)resent the same general potrographical char- 
acters. Avoiding all disputed questions as to modes of origin, I shall 
group the schists according to their mineral characters, beginning with 
those which are obviously only a furthel* stage of the alteration of clay- 
. slates, and ending with the gneisses, which hear a close affinity to granites. 

Argillites, Argillaceous Schists, Phyllites (Pliyllades, Thoiiscdiiefer). — The rocks 
included in this group may (d’tm he traced into the clay-slate.s described on p. 170. 
They were originally nieeluuiical (argillaceous) sediments, and mark a further stage of 
tnetamor})hism, wherein, besides mechanical deformation, there lias been a more or less 
decided crystallisation of the materials, as is demonstrated hy the increase in niimh(ir 
and size of the “needles ” of tlie slates, by the greater development of secondary mica, 
and by the appearance of such minerals as cliiastolite, andalusitc, staurolite, garnet, 

^ When a cday-slate becomes bistroins by the development of mica, it is known as 

^ See the interesting pajiers hy Professor Reiiard on the Pliyllades of the Ardennes and 
the garnetiferous and hornblendic rocks of Bastogne, /lulL lini/. Belfj, i, (1882), iii. 
(1884), and the analyses by M. C. Klement, qp. nt. v. (1889), i>. 183. C!om])are T. Mellard 
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Phyllite-a teim which may he regarded as embracing the intcrmcihatc gnmi- .. in eU 
between normal olay-slates and true mica-schists. Many iihylhtc.s .slum, ougwm! 
bedding, often well marked by colour-bands and by the ultonation <> saml.v h. 
while the rocks sometimes even enclose organic remains. Ihcy are of all ageN on 


pre-Cambrian up to Tertiary. ,, i;,,. l,„v, 

Chiastolite-slate (Schiste a clay-slate in winch cryntalH nf rhinstohU 1 au 

been developed, even sometimes side by side with still distinctly preserver! 
or other organic remains ^ (Skiddaw, Aberdeenshire, Brittany, Pyrenees * 

Norway, Massachusetts, &c.). Staiirolite-slate, a micaceous (day-slate* witli crystiilH 
of staurolite (Banffshire, Pyrenees). Ottrelit e-slate, a clay-slate^ inarkcel by nnimte, 
six-sided, greyish or blackish green lamellm of ottrelite (Ardennes, where it is said to 
contain remains of trilobites, Bavaria, New England). Dipy re-slate in full (»t sumll 
crystals of dipyre. Sericite-phyllite is a name proposed hy Lo.s.sen for those eoiip 
pact, greenish, reddish, or violet sericite-schists in which the naked eye can no longer 
distinguish the component minerals. Mica- phylli te {phf/Uade r/ns/millfit of I tuinont , , 
a silky, usually very fissile slate, with minute scales of mica. German lattrographer*^ 
have distinguished by name some other varieties found inor(3 particularly in areas oi 
contact-metamorphism around masses of granite, and cliaracterisfal by ditr(‘reiit kindh 
of concretions, but to which no special English designations hav(3 been giv(*n. 
Enotensebiefer (Knotted schist) contains little knots or concretions ot a dark green 


or brown, fine-granular, faintly glimmering substance, of a talcoso or mittaeeous nature, 
imbedded in a finely laminated matrix of a talc-like or miija-liko 1 lu'se 

aggregations appear to be in many eases incipient stages in the formation of (Ietiuit<' 
crystals of such minerals as andalusite. In Fruchtschiefor the concretiotis ar<* like 
grains of corn; in Garbenschiefer, like caraway seeds; in FleekBchiefer, like 
flecks or spots. Some of these rocks might be included with the iriica-wdiiMtH, iitto 
varieties of which they pass. Bound some of the eruptive diabase of the Harz, the 
clay-slates have been altered into various crystalline masses to whicdi uaiiusH have been 
attached. Thus Spilosite is a greenish, schistose rock, composed of finely granular or 
compact felspathic material, with small chlorite concretions or scales, iHsHmo-site 
is a schistose mass in which similar materials are disposed in more distinct alternations.** 
Hornfels, another result of contact-metaxnorphism, is referred to on p. 25 1. 

Quartz- schist (Schistose quartzite), an aggregate of granular (or granulitiej quartz 
with a sufficient development of fine folia of mica to impart a more or l(5ss definitely 
schistose structure to the rock. The disappearance of the mica gives (piartzite, and 
the greater prominence of this mineral affords gradations into mica-HchiKt. Sucdi 
gradations are quite analogous to those among recent sedimentary inaterials from pure 
sand, through muddy sand, and sandy mud, into mud or clay, and betwec-uj samlMtonen 
and shales. The Highlands of Scotland, for instance, embrace large tracds of quartz- 
schists — crocks which are not properly either mica-schist or ordinary (|uarteite. They 
consist of gi’anular (granulitised) quartz, with fine parallel laraiiuc of mica, and are 


Readeand P. Holland, “The Phyllades of the Ardennes compared with tlie Slates of North 
Wales,” Pwc. Liverjpool Qeol Soc, 1897-98, p. 274, and 1899-1900, p. 463. 

^ A good illustration of this association is figured by Kjerulf in his ‘ Geologic des Hitcl- 
lichen und Mittleren Norwegen,’ Plate xiv. Fig. 246. See also BroggePs incinoir on I’pper 
Silurian fossils among the crystalline rocks of Bergen : Christiania, 1882. A similar 
association occurs in the graptolite-shales next the granite of Galloway, Scotian d. 

2 A. von Lasaulx, Neues Jahrb. 1872, p. 840. K. A. Lessen, Z. I). U, G, 1807, p. 585 
(where a detailed description of the Taimus phyllites will be found), 1872, p. 757. 

^ Other names are Bandschiefer, Contactschiefer, &c. See K. A. Lossen, Z, i>. <J. G. xix, 
(1867), p. 509 ; xxi. p. 291 ; xxiv. p. 701 ; Kayser, opt. cit, xxii. p. 103. 

^ J. Macculloch, Trans. Geol Soc. 1st ser. ii. ^814), p. 450 ; iv. (1817), p. 204 ; 2ud 
ser. i. (1819), p. 53. Lossen, Z. B. G. G. xix. (1867), pp. 615-634. 
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capable of being split into tliiek or thin flagstones. Interstrati (led pcdjbly varieties 
occur. 

Itacolnniite — a schistose C[uai’tzite, in v'Mch the quartz -granules are sepnriited by 
fine scales of mica, talc, clilorite, and sericite. Occasionally these pliable scales arc so 
arranged as to give a certain flexibility to the stone (flexible sandstone). This rock 
ocenrs in the sontli-eastern states of Ifortli America ; also in Brazil, as the matrix in 
which diamonds are fonnd. 

Siliceous schist (Lydian-stone, Lydite, ICieselschiefer) has already been described 
(p. 167) among the stratified rocks ; but it also ocenrs among the crystalline schists, 
sometimes as the result of the pulverisation of quartzose rocks (Mylonite). 

Quartzite (Quartz- rock), though not properly a schistose rock, may be most con- 
veniently considered here, as it is so constant an accompaniment of the schists, and, like 
them, can often be directly traced to the alteration of former sedimentary form atioiis. 
It is a bedded, granular to compact mass of quartz, generally white, somotimeH yellow 
or red, with a characteristic lustrous fracture, occasionally pebbly, and even accom- 
panied hy conglomerates or boirlder-beds. It occurs in association with scdiists, some- 
times in continuous masses hundreds of feet thick. In Scotland it forms ranges of 
mountains, and in the north-west Highlands is crowded with annelide burrows and 
accompanied by beds of limestone which contain Cambrian fossils.'^ 



Fig. 30. — Contorted Micaceons-Hcliist, asR<*eii Fig. 37.- -Microscopic HLrueturc of 

under the microscope with a magnifying (Magnifled 20 diaiiieterH.) 

power of 50 diameters. 

Even to the naked eye, the finely granular or arcnaceou.s structure of quartzifo is 
distinctly visible. Microscopic examination shows this structure still more clearly, ami 
leaves no doubt that the rock originally consisted of a tolerably pure quartz-sand (Fig. 
37). More or less distinct evidence of crushing and deformation of the grains may often 
be observed, likewise proof of the transfusion of a siliceous cement among tins partichis. 
riiis cement was probably produced by the solvent action of heated water upon the 
q^uartz grains, which seem to shade off into each other, or into the intervening Kili(^!i. It 
is owing, no doubt, to the purely siliceous character of the grains that the blciKling of 
these with the surrounding cement is so intimate as often to give the rock an almost 
flinty homogeneous texture. That quartzite, as here described, is an original Hcidinicnt- 
ary rock, and not a chemical deposit, is shown not only by its gimnular textiin;, lint by 
the exact resemblance of all its leading features to ordinary sanilstone— falBC-lxMlding, 
alternation of coafser and finer layers, accumulation of heavy niiiierals, worm-lmri’owH, 

^ See the sections on the pre-Cambrian and Cambrian systenus, Book VI. Fartn I. and II. 
Sect.i. On the metaniorphie quartzose roclis of Morbihan, France, sec Barrois, S<ir. 
Geol.JSrorcl xi. (1884). Compare Sollas, Set. Froc, jRoy/. l^Mhi vii. (1892), p. Iblh 
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and fueoid-casts. Tlie lustrons fracture that distinguishes this rock from sandstone is 
due to the exceedingly firm cohesion of the component grains, which break aoross ratlicr 
than separate, and to the consequent production of innumerable minute clear vitreous 
surfaces of quartz. A sandstone, on the, other hand, has its grains so loosely coherent 
tliat when the rock is broken the fracture pa-sses between them, and the new siirtace 
obtained presents innumerable dull rounded grains. 

Besides occurring in alternation with schists, quartzite is also met with locally as an 
altered form of sandstone, which when traversed by igneous dykes is indurated for a 
distance of a few inches or feet from the intrusive mass. These local proiliudimis 
of quartzite show the characteristic lustrous fracture, and have not yet been distinguislicd 
l»y the microscope from the quartz-rock of wide nietainorpliic regions. There is still 
another condition under which this rock, or one of analogous structure, may be seen. 
Highly silicated bands, having a lustrous aspect, fine grain, and great hardness, occur 
among unaltered shales and other strata of PalcEOzoic and even of Tertiary age. In 
such cases the supposition of any general nietamorpliisui being inadmissible, \\c may 
infer either that these quartzose bands have been indurated, for example, by the passage 
through them of silicated water, or that they are an original formation. 

Schistose Conglomerate Rocks. — In some regions of schists, not only I'>andH of 
quartzite occur, representing former sandstones, but also pebbly or conglomeratic bamls, 
in wliich pebbles of quartz and other materials from less than an inch to more tlian a 
foot in diameter (boulder beds) are imbedded in a foliated matrix, which may be pbylHtc, 
mica-schist, gneiss, (piartzite, &c.^ Examples of this kind are found in the pass of the 
Tete Hoire between Martigny and Chaniouni, in the Saxon granulite region, in the Hergen 
region of Norway, in the north-west of France, in north-west Ireland, in the islands of 
Arran, Islay and Garvelloch, in Perthshire and in other parts of the central Highlands 
of Scotland, The pebbles are not to be distinguished from the water -worn’ blocks of 
ordinary conglomerates ; but the original matrix which encloses them has been so altered 
as to acquire a micaceous foliated structure, and to wrap the pebbles round as with a 
kind of glaze. These facts, like those already referred to in the structure of quartzit(‘. and 
argillaceous and quartz-schist, are of considerable value iu regard to the theory of tlie origin 
of some crystalline schists. Crush-conglomerates (p. 164) may also become schistose. 

Graphite-schist is a name given to schistose bands which not improbably represtnit 
what once were carbonaceous shales but are now pliyllites or mica-schists, with a black 
colour from the graphite with which they are filled. They have been met with iu 
many regions of crystalline schists, and can sometimes, as in the Scottish HiglilaiidH, be 
followed for long distances. 

Crystalline Limestone. — Further evidence of the sedimentary origin of some crystal- 
lineschists is supplied by the occurrence of bands oflimestone, which were doubtless origin- 
ally deposits of calcareous sediment. They now always present a more or less distinctive 
crystalline structure (marmarosis). When purest they form white statuary Marble 
(p. 192), but the presence of original implirities has given rise to the production of a 
large number of included minerals.** Popular names have been given to the more marloul 

^ Professor Wichmatm describes some curious examples of serpentine conglomerates. Sec 
his paper in ‘Beitrage ziir Geologie Ost-Asiens und Australiens,’ ii. pp. 35, 111. On the 
conglomerate-schists of Saxoiy, see A. Sauer, ‘Geol. Specialkarte Sachsen,’ Sect. “ Elterlein ” ; 
also Lehmann’s ‘Altkryst. Schiefergesteine,’ p. 124. Reusch, ‘ Silurfossiler og PresKcde 
Konglomerater,’ Christiania, 1882. Barrels, Jnn. JSoc. Gtol, Nord. xi. 1884. A coarse 
conglomerate or “ boulder-bed ” forms a persistent band at the base of the quartzite series 
of the central and south-western Highlands of Scotland. 

Dr. K.ot6 has described a spotted graphite schist as attaining a considera])le <levelop- 
ment among the crystalline schists of Chichibii in the main island of Japan, Jemrn. CoU. AVf. 
Unw. Japati, voL ii. part ii. (1888), p. 96. 

See an alphabetical list of these minerals in Zirkel’s ‘Lehrbuch,’ iii. p. 448,. 
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Viiri(ities of marble tliat are available for ornaiiieiital purposes, these uaiiies being usually 
taken from tlie places whence the stones w'ere first obtained, or from tlieir colour or 
markings. Among the terms of more geological significance tlie following; may he noted : 
Cipollino— a marble showing bauds (often plicated) of different shades of green, in 
I which the calcite is interleaved with scales and folia of mica and talc, with sometimes 

other minerals. Oitliical cite — a fiue-grahied rock in which the calcite is mingled with 
green serpentine. Under the microscope the serpentine grains sometimes reveal a central 
core of still recognisable olivine.- 

Hornfels. — Some impure limestones, dolomites and calcareous or doloniitic shales 
have by contact-alteration been converted into compact, close-grained rocks, in which 
the lime has been united to silicic acid, producing various lime-silicates (wollastonite 
sca})olite, &c.). Such inetainoi-phosed materials are known as Idornfcls or lime-silicate- 
rouks (Kalksilicathoriifels). 

Ang-ite-scliist — a fine-grained schistose aggregate of i)ale or dark-green aiigite, with 
sometimes quartz, plagioclase, magnetite, or chlorite ; found rarely among the crystalline 
scliists. From the s( 2 histose rocks of the Taiinus, Lessen described some interesting 
varieties under the name of Augite-schist (Augitschiefer). They are green, compact, 
sometimes soft and yielding to the finger-nail, u.sually di.stiiictl}’' schistose, and interhedded 
witli the gneisses and scliists. They are composed of a fine dull diabase-like ground -mass, 
through which are dispersed crystals of augitc, 1 to 2 mm. in length, which in the 
typical varieties are the only coinpoiients distinctly recognisable by the naked eye.*’ 

Augite-rock -a granular aggregate of augite (with tourmaline, s]ohene, scapolite, 

I found in beds in the Laiirentian limestone of Canada. M ala col itc-ro ck is a pale 

granular to compact, or even fibrous aggregate of malacolite, found in beds in crystalline 
limestone (Hiesengebirge). 

Grreenstone- schist. Diabase-schist, Gabhro- schist. — The suggestion made many years 
ago by J. Beete Jukes that the bands of dark honiblendic material intercalated among 
the crystalline schists miglit represent former sheets of kva or tuff’, wliich have been 
inetaniorpho.sed together with tlie .sedimentary strataainoiig which they were intercalated, 
has been amply coiiffrined by subse(puciit observation. The connection of some schists 
with original nia.sses of diorite, gabhro and diabase was pointed out by Lehinann,” and his 
observations have been verified by later researches in many dilferent parts of the world. 
It is now recognised that masses of eruptive i*ock, whether intrusive or contemporaneously 
i iiterstra tiffed as siqocrfical lavas or tulFs, have .sometimes been afterwards subjected to 
severe crushing under great prc.s.siire, and have thereby acquired a more or less distinctly 
foliated structure, without entirely losing all trace of their original cliaracteT. Solid 
‘‘eyes ” or lentieuhiT lumps are left between the material which has been crushed down 
and has re-ciystallised as .schist (Figs. 265, 266). Hanies are given to such .schists to 

’ An e.vhaustive account of marbles will he found in ‘ History and Uses of Liniestoiies and 
Marbles,’ l)y S. M. Burnham, Boston, 1883, pp. xv., 392, with forty-eight chromolithographs 
of the stones. 

“ Zirkel,A’'c/<c.s/«7o7v. 1870, p. 828. For accounts of a region of cipollinos and ophicalcites, 
see (1. P. Merrill, Amer, JotivTi. Sci, March 1889, p. 189 ; also J. P. Kemp. Mull. Oeol. Soc. 
Anicr. Vi. (1895), pp. 241-262. a Los.seii, 1). G. (L xix. (1867), p. 558. 

This term was applied by Maccullocli to some of the Tertiary galfinus of the west of 
Scotland. It lias also been given to some varieties of gabbro (jn 232). 

•' ‘ Students’ Manual of Geology,’ 2iul edit. (1862), pp. 169, 172. 

‘Untersuch. Entst. Altkiy. stall. Schief.’ See also G umbel, ‘Pie Paliiolitischen Eruptiv- 
gesteine des Tichtelgehirges,’ Munich, 1874, p. 9. Teall, Q. J. (/. H. xli. (1883), p. 1S3 ; 

‘ British Petrography,’ p. 198.- Hatch, JMem. Geol. Survey^ “ Explanation of Sheets 138, 139, 
Ireland,” p. 49. Hyland, Mem. Oecfl “Explanations of Horth-west Donegal, and of 

South -west Donegal, ” Petrograpliical Appendices. G. H. Williams, Bnll. IT.S. O. *8. No. 62, 
1890. This subject is further noticed in Book lY. Part Till. Sect, ii. 
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express both their original and metamorpliic character. Under the designation of Green- 
stone-schists the late G. H. Williams described a remarkable series of transformations 
of the basic eruptive rocks of the Menominee and Marquette regions of Michigan. 
Orimnally those rocks included olivine-gabbros, ordinary gabbros, diabase (the most 
frequent type), diabase -porphyry, melaphyre and diorite, but by a complex process 
of compression, faulting and crushing they have been transformed into Various forms of 
schist.^ In the Tauniis a series of diabase-schists has been described by L. Milch.- 
Gabbro-schist is a granular to schistose aggregate of plagioclase and diallage whhdi 
occurs in lenticular bands anffcmg^the amphibolites and graiiiilites of the crystalline 
schists. The diallage may appear in conspicuous crystals, and is sometimes associated 
with abundant olivine, as in ordinary gabbro (p. 231).^ 

Amphibolites— a name applied to a group of rocks, composed mainly of hornblende, 
sometimes schistose, sometimes massive. Besides the hornblende, numerous other 
minerals, such as are common among the schists, likewise occur, — orthoclase, plagioclase, 
quartz, aiigite and varieties, garnet, zoisite, mica, rutile, &c. Where the rock is 
schistose, it becomes an Amphibolite-schist or Hornblende-schist; or if tlie 
hornblende takes the form of actinolite, Actinolite-schist. Glaucojihane-scliist** 
— a bluish-grey or black rock, in which the soda-ampliibole occurs in the form of the 
beautiful mineral glaucophane, is of somewhat rare occurrence. It is met with in 
Anglesey, the Southern Alps, Greece, Corsica, Celebes, Japan, California and Oregon. 
From the Greek island of Syra, where this form of schist has long been known, Mr. 
Washington has recently described the following varieties : Epidote-glaucophane-schist, 
Mica - glaucophane - schist ; Quartz - glaucophane - schist ; he notes also a Garnet - 
glaucophane -schist and a Zoisite- glaucophane schist from California. Actinolite - 
magnetite-schist occurs in the Mesah4 Iron Range, north-eastern Minnesota. Where 
an amphibolite is not schistose, it used to be termed homllende-rooTc. N e p h r i t e ( J ado) 
is a compact, extremely finely fibrous variety. The presence of other minerals in 
noticeable quantity may furnish names for other varieties. Thus, where plagioclase 
(and some orthoclase) occurs, the rock becomes a Eelspar-amphibolite, Dioritic 
amphibolite^ or Diorite -schist.® Amphibolites occur as bands associated with 
gneiss and other members of the series of crystalline schists. They probably in most 
cases represent original sheets of basic igneous rock. Various types of amphibolite have 
b^n met with abundantly by the officers of the Geological Survey in the Highlands of 
Scotland and in Ireland, where what were doubtless originally pyroxenic luassea eru[>ted 
prior to the metamorphisra of the region, have had their augite changed by para- 
morphism into hornblende, and have partially assumed a foliated structure, passing into 
Epidiorite (p. 224), Epidiorite-schist, amphibolite-schist, and even serpentine. 

Eclogite, one of the most beautiful members of the crystalline-schist series, is a 
granular aggregate of grass-green omphacite (pyroxene) and red garnet, through which 
are frequently dispersed hornblende, quartz, kyanite, zoisite or white mica. It occurs 

1 Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 62 (1890). 

^ Z D. G. G. xli. (1889), p. 394. 

Rocks of this chai*acter occur in the Saxon “ Granulitgebirge,” and also in Lower Austria. 
F. Becke, Tschermak s Min. Mitth. iv. p. 352. J. Lehmann’s ‘ Untersuch. Entstehung 
Altkryst. Schiefer,’ p. 190. C. W. Hall, “ Gahhro-schists.of S. W. Minnesota,” B. U. S. G. S. 
No. 157 (1899). 

^ On glaiicophane-rocks, see H. Rosenbusch, ‘Elemente der Gesteinslehre,' p. 521 ; Sitzlj. 
AMd. Wm.Berlm, xlv. (1898), p. 706. H. S. Washington, “A Chemical Study of the 
Gkucophane-schists,” Ainer. Joum. Bci. xi. (1901), pp. 35-59 ; Bonney, Minemlog. Mag. vii. 
p. L and vni. p. 151. A. Wichmann, Mues Jahrb. (1893), ii. p. 176. 

® W. S. Bayley, Amer. Joum. Sci. xlvi. (1893), p. 176. 

® See P. Becke. Tschermak^s Min. Mitth. iv. p. 233. This author likewise distinguishes 
gamM^ami^ihoUte, salUe-amj^hiboUte, zoisite-amiMolite. 
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in bands in ArcliEean gneiss and mica-schist.^ To those varieties where the kyanite 
becomes predominant, the name of Kyanite-rock has been given. Garnet-rock is a 
crystalline-granular rock composed mainly of garnet, with hornblende and magnetite ; 
by the diminution of the garnet it passes into an amphibolite. Kiiizigite — a crystalline 
schistose rock, composed of plagioclase, garnet, and black mica, found in the Black 
Forest (Kinsig) and the Odenwald. In the island of Syra, among the various glauco- 
phane-schists above referred to, a beautiful Glaucophaiie-eclogite occurs composed of 
large grains of green omphaeite, red garnet, small prisms of blue glaucophaiie, with mica, 
quartz, rutile, and other minerals. 

Epidosite (Qiiartz-epidote-rock, Pistacite-rock) — an aggregate of bright green epidote 
with some quartz, occurs wdtli chlorite-schists (Canada), with granite and serpentine 
(Elba), and with syenite. Epidote-scbist, a schistose greenish rock, with silvery 
lustre on the foliation surfaces, composed of epidote, sericite, magnetite, quartz, calcite, 
plagioclase, and specular iron.- 

Chlorite-schist (Ripidolite-scliist, Clinochlore-schist) — a scaly or granular schistose 
aggregate of some cliloritic mineral (perhaps in most cases clinochlore), usually with 
quartz and often with felspar, talc, mica, epidote or magnetite, the last-named mineral 
frequently ajipeariiig in beautifully perfect disseminated octohedra. Occurs with gneiss 
and other schists in evenly bedded masses. 

Talc-schist— a schistose aggregate of scaly talc, often with quartz, felspar, and other 
minerals ; having an unctuous feel, and white, or greenish colour. Occurs somewhat 
rarely in beds associated with mica- schists and clay-slate, and frequently contains 
magnetite, chlorite, mica, kyanite, and other minerals, including carbonates. A 
massive variety, composed of a finely felted aggregate of scales of talc, or chlorite, is 
called Potstone (Topfsteiii). Many rocks with a soapy or unctuous feel have been 
classed as talc-sobist, which contain no talc, but a variety of mica (sericite-schist, &c.). 
Talc-scliist, though not specially abuiulant, occurs in considerahle mass in the Alps 
(Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Carinthia, &c.), and is found also among the Apennine and 
Ural mountains. 

Peridotites of the Crystalline Schists.^ Rocks of which olivine forms a main 
constituent occur as subordinate hands or irregular masses associated with gneisses and 
other schistose rocks. They were probably eruptive masses, contemporaneous with or 
subsequent to the surrounding gneisses and schists. The olivine is commonly associ- 
ated with some pyroxenic mineral, liornblende, garnet, kc. The following varieties 
have received special names, — Garnet -olivine rock, Bronzite- olivine rock, Amphibole- 
olivine rock. Some of the rocks mentioned at pp. 240-243 may also be included here. 
Diiuite, for example, which occurs in apparently eruptive form at Dun Mountain, near 
Melsoii, New Zealand, is found in North Carolina in beds with laminated structure 
intercalated in hornblende-gneiss. Eiilysite lies in lenticular layers in the Swedish 
gneiss. Many of these rocks have undergone much crushing and deformation, and pass 
into foliated forms of Serpentine, which must thus be reckoned as one of the schistose 
as w^ell as one of the eruptive scnics. The remarkable schistose serpentines interbedded 
among phyllites, mica-schists, and limestones in Banffshire have been already referred 
■to (p. 243). 

Halleflinta—an exceedingly compact, hornstone-like, felsitic, grey, yellowish, 
greenish, reddish, brownish, or black rock, composed of an intimate mixture of micro- 
scopic particles of felspar sind quartz, with lino scales of mica and chlorite. It breaks 

^ See A. Lacroix on the Eclogites of the Lower Loire, Bull. Soc. Sal. Hat. da V Quest de la 
France, Nantes, 1891. 

See Wichmann on Rocks of Timor, ‘Beitriige zur Geologic Ost-Asieiis iiud Australiens,’ 
II. Part ii. p. 97, Leyden, 1884. 

^ See Tschermak, Sit:!). Akad. Wisse/n.j Vienna, Ivi. (1867). F. Becke, Tsekermak's 
Aliti. Milth. iv. (1882), p. 322. E. Dathe, Ncuch Jahrh. 1876, pp. 255-337. 
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with a splintery or conclioidal fracture, presents mulertlie microscope a finely crystalline 
structure, occasionally with nests of quartz, and is only fusible in fine splinters before 
the blow-pipe. Some of the rocks to which this name has been applied are probably 
felsitic lavas ; others, though externally presenting a resemblance to felsite, occur in 
beds intimately associated with foliated rocks (Korway), and may be metamorphic 
products (perhaps altered fine sediments) due to the same series of changes that gave 
rise to the crystalline schists among which they lie.^ 

Adinole (Adin ole-schist) — a rock externally resembling the last, but distinguished 
from it hy its greater fusibilitj^ It is an intimate mixture of quartz and albite, con- 
taining about 10 per cent of soda. It is a product of alteration, being found among the 
altered Carboniferous shales around the eruptive diabases of the Harz, in the altered 
Devonian rocks of the Taimus, and in the altered Cambrian rocks of South Wales. - 

Porphyrold — a name variously ap>plied (ante, p. 130), perhaps best reserved for rocks 
composed of a felsite-like ground- mass which has assumed a more or less schistose 
structure from the development of micaceous scales, and which contains porphyritically 
scattered crystals of felspar and quartz. The felspar is either orthoclase or albite, and 
may be obtained in tolerably perfect crystals. The quartz occasionally presents doubly 
terminated pyramids. The micaceous mineral may be paragonite or sericite. Porphyroid 
occurs in circumstances which indicate considerable mechanical deformation, as among 
the schistose rocks of Saxony,'^ in the Palreozoic area of the Ardennes,*^ as v’eU as in 
AVestphalia and other parts of Europe.® Most porphyroids are probably sheared forms 
of quartz-porphyry, or similar rocks, the fissile structure and the micaceous films being 
precisely such as would be produced by the crushing and partial re-crystallisation of 
these rocks. In some cases the original materials may have been volcanic tuff. 

Tourmaline-schist (Schorl-schist, schorl-rock), a blackish, finely granular, quartzose 
rock with abundant granules and needles of black tourmaline (schorl), which occurs as 
one of the products of contact-metamorphism in the neighbourhood of some granites 
(Cornwall). 

Mica-schist (Mica-slate, Olimmerschiefer), a schistose aggregate of quartz and mica, 
the relative proportions of the two minerals varying widely even in the same mass of rock. 
Each is arranged in lenticular wavy laminie. The quartz shows great inconstancy in 
the number and thickness of its folia. It often presents a granular character, like tliat 
of quartz-rock, or passes into granulite. The mica lies in thin plates, sometimes so 
dovetailed into each other as to form long continuous irregular crumpled folia, separating 
the quartz layers, and often in the form of thin spangles and, membranes running in 
the quartz (Figs. 35 and 36). As the rock splits open along its micaceous folia, the 
quartz may not be readily seen save in a cross fracture. 

The mica in typical mica-schist is generally a white variety ; but it is sometimes 
replaced by a dark species. In many lustrous, unctuous schists which are now found 
to have a wide extent, the silvery foliated mineral is ascertained to be a mica (sericite, 
margarodite, damourite, &c.), and not talc, as was once supposed. These were named 
by Dana hydro-mica-schists. Among the accessory minerals, garnet (specially charac- 
teristic), schorl, felspar, hornblende^ kyanite, staurolite, chlorite, and talc may be 
mentioned. Mica-schist readily passes into other members of the schistose .family. 
By addition of felspar, it merges into gneiss. By loss of quartz and increase of chlorite, 


^ For analyses see H. Santesson, ‘ Keiniska Bergsartaiialyser,’ 8vo, Stockholm, 1877 ; and 
for details as to the Swedish rocks, O. Nordeuskjtild, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xviii. (1895), 
pp. 653-682. 

- Losseu, Z. D. 0. G\ xix. (1867), p. 573. See also Q. J. G. S, xxxix. (1883), pp. 302^ 
320 ; Rosenbusch, ‘Mikrosk. Physiog.’ ; F. Posepny, Tsch&rmak's Min. MUth. x. 175. 
Rothpletz, Geol. Survey Saxony, “Explanation of Section Rochlitz.” 

^ De la Vallee Poussin and Eenard, Mhyi. Oouronnhs Acad. Roy. BeJg. 1876, p. 85. 

® Lessen, Sitz. Gesdlsch. FVeunde, 1883, No. 9. 
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it passes into chlorite-schist, and by the loss of mica, into f[uavtz-schist and (|iiartziti‘. 
By failure of quartz and diminution of mica, with an increasing admixture of calcite, 
it may shade into calc-mica-scliist (see below), and even into marble. Mica-schist 
varies in colour mainly according to the hue of its mica. 

Mr. Sorby has stated that tliin slices of some mica-schists, when exaiiiiiiod under 
the microscope, show traces of original grains of qiiartz-.saiid and other sedimentary 
particles of which the rock at hrst consisted. He has also found indications of what ho 
supposes to have been current-bedding or ripjde-di'ift, like that seen in many line, sedi- 
mentary deposits, and he coneliides that mica-schist is a crystalline inctanior])hosed 
sedimentary rock.^ In many, if not in most cases, however, the foliation docs not 
correspond with original bedding, but with structural planes (cleavage, faulting) 
superinduced by pressure, tension, or otherwiscy upon rocks whicli may not always have 
been of sedimentary origin. 

Among the varieties of mica-schist may he mentioned Sericite-scliis t (whic.h may 
be also included among the phyllites), com|)osed of an aggregate of fine folia of the. silky 
variety of mica called sericite, in a compact honestoiie-like (piartz ; Jhiragoiiitc-sch ist, 
where the mica is the hydrous soda variety, ])aragoiute ; Giieis.s-in icni-sehist, con- 
taining dispersed kernels of orthoclase. Other varieties have been named Si 1 1 imau ite- 
mica-schist, Epidote- mica -schist, Ohloritoid-mica-scdiist, (iraphi ti‘-'miea- 
scliist. Some of these rocks contain little or no quartz, the place of which is taken by 
felspar. Calc-mica-schist is a schistose calcareous rock, whic.h in im'iuy, if not in 
all cases, was originally a limestone with more or less muddy impurity. Tlu^ carbonate 
of lime luis assumed a granular-crystalline form, while the aluminous silicatijs luiv(^ re- 
crystallised as fine scales of white mica. Tremolite, zoisite, a.ml other rnhiorals iin* 
not infrequent in this rock. 

Normal mica-schist, together with other schistose rocks, forms extensive regions in Nor- 
way, Scotland, the Alps, and other parts of Europe, and vast tracts of the “ Arcluean ’’ 
regions of North America. Some of its varieties arc also found encircling granite 
masses (Scotland, Ireland, &c.) as a zone or aureole of coutact-metamorpliiHm from a 
few yards to a mile or so broad, which shades away into unaltered gi’i'ywac.kc or slate 
outside. In these easels, mica-schist is unqut?stioiiably a. mctamorjihose.d condition ol 
ordinary sedimentary strata, the change being connectc^l with the. ext ravasidiou of 
granite. (Book IV. Part VIII.) 

Though the possession of a fissile structure, showing abundant diviHional Kurfaces 
covered wuth glistening -mica, is characteristic of rnica-schist, we must distingiUHh 
l:)etween this structure and that of many miiaceous sandstones whioli can he split into 
thin seams, eacli splendent with the sheen of its mica-llakeH. A little examination #ill 
show that in the latter ease the mica exists merely in the form of detached worn 
(clastic) scales, which, though lying on the same general jilauo, are not welded into 
each other as in a schist ; also that the quartz does not exist in folia but in rounded 
separate grains. In mica- scl list, on the other hand, the miueralH have crystallised 
in situ. 

Gneiss. — This name, formerly restricted to a schistose aggregate of orthoclase (often 
microcline or a plagioclastic felspar, either separate or crystallised together), quartz, and 
mica, is now commonly employed in a wider sense to denote the coarser schists wdiich 
so often present granitoid character.s.''^ Many gneisses, indeed, dilFerfroin granite cdiicdly 

^ Q. J. U. S. (1863), p. 401, and his address in vol. xxxvi (1880), p. 85. The apparent 
current-bedding of many graiiulitic and other metamorphic tocks is certainly det:eptive, 
and must be due to planes of shearing or slipping in the mechanical moveinentH wliicb 
produced the metamorphism. 

2 See Kalkowsky’s ‘Gneissformation des‘ Eulengehirges,’ Leipzig, 1878 ; Lehmaim's 
‘ Althrystallinische Schiefergesteine,’ 1884 ; P. Becke, TschennaRs Min. Mitth. 1882, p. 
194 ; E. Weber, up. clt. 1884, p. 1, and posted. Book IV, Part VIIT. § ii., and tbe account 
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in the foliated arrangement of the minerals. Others again are of intermediate composition, 
while some are decidedly basic. This wide range of chemical constitution is what might 
be expected if these rocks have to any large extent been produced by the dynamic and 
thermal metamorphism of eruptive masses of diverse composition. In minute structure 
the gneisses present many points of affinity with the massive rocks. Thus the quartz 
sometimes contains abundant liquid and gas inclusions, in which carbon-dioxide has been 
detected (p. 142). The relative proportions of the minerals, and the manner in which 
they are grouped with each other, in many respects recall the eruptive rocks, but are still 
more varied. As a rule, the. folia are coarser, and the schistose character less perfect than 
in mica-schist. Sometimes the quartz lies in tolerably pure bands, a foot or even more in 
thickness, with plates of mica scattered through it. These quartz layers may be re- 
placed hy a crystalline mixture of quartz and felspar, or the felspar will take the form 
of independent lenticular folia, while the laminm of mica which lie so abundantly in the 
rock give it its fissile structure. The felspar of many gneisses presents under the 
microscope a remarkable fibrous structure, due to the crystallisation of fine lamellfB of 
some plagioclase (albite or oligoclase) in the main mass of orthoclase or microcline.^ 
Among the accessory minerals developed in gneisses, garnet, tourmaline or schorl, 
hornblende, pyroxene, cordierite, sillimanite or fibrolite, andalusite, epidote, apatite, 
graphite, pyrites, zircon, sphene, rutile and magnetite may be enumerated. 

One of the most prominent structures in typical gneisses is the banding of their con- 
stituents in approximately parallel lenticular layers, which sometimes differ greatly from 
each other in composition. Thus in the acid varieties, bands of quartz may be seen 
alternating with bands of orthoclase or other felspar, or with black hornblende or mica. 
In the more basic kinds, white layers, chiefly composed of plagioclase felspars, may be 
found separated by darker seams of pyroxene or magnetite. That this separation of 
mineral constituents has i;jqt been produced by any subsequent process of deformation 
and re-aiTangement, but belongs to the original structure of the masses, is rendered 
highly probable by the discovery of a closely similar arrangement in large bodies of 
acid and basic eruptive material. Eeference has already been made to the banded 
character of some gabbros (aritej p. 232). But the fi,nalogy of structure goes still further 
than the existence of such banding. It has been ascertained that in circumstances 
which exclude all possibility of subsequent mechanical disturbance the banding in 
some gabbros exhibits contortion and plication which must have been produced before 
the final consolidation of the molten material. This remarkable structure is admirably 
displayed by the Tertiary gabbros of Skye, which so closely in this respect resemble 
some of the most ancient gneisses that any geologist might well be excused if he at first 
were to hesitate to believe the rocks to be other than portions of the Archsean gneiss 
of the north-west of Scotland.'-^ There is thus evidently a close parallel between one 
of the most distinctive characters of gneiss and structures which can be seen in eruptive 
bosses. 

Another line of evidence which links the gneisses with eruptive rocks may be found 
in the indications, now observed in many places, that true foliated gneisses sometimes 
behave as intrusive masses which have been injected into other schists and have been 
accompanied by metamorphism. Professor Lehmann -first maintained the true eruptive 
nature of certain gneisses in the Saxon granulite tract, and this view was subsequently 

of pre- Cambrian rocks, Book VI. The carbonaceous gneiss of the Black Forest is 
described by Professor Eoseiibusch in the Mitt. Badisch. GeoL Landesanst. IV. i. (1899). 

^ F. Becke {Tschermak's Min. Mitih. 1382 (iv.), p. 198) described this structure and 
named it microjperthite. 

^ J. J. H. Teall, “ The Origin of Banded Gneisses,” Geol Mag. 1887, p. 484. A. G., Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Min. xxxv. (1888), p. 131 : Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 217 ; “ Sur la Structure 
rubannte des plus anciens Gneiss et des Gahbros Tertiaires,” Cornpt. rend. Congr. Giol. 
Internat. Zurich^ 1894, p. 139. A. G. and J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 645. 
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further enforced by E. Danzigd In the south-eastern Higlilands of Scotland, j\Ir. 
George Barrow has traced an intrusion of gneiss which has jjenetrai.ed a series of schists, 
producing in them all the characteristic plienomena of contact-nietainnrpljiHni.- 

While there can, therefore, be no doubt that some gneisses were originally massive 
eruptive rocks which have acquired their foliated chaiwiter liy siibscMpiGnt im'tn.niorj»lnsm, 
there can be as little hesitation in regarding other gneisses as Iniving been produced by 
the alteration of sedimentary strata. The district just referred to as having furnished 
to Mr. Barrow evidence of an intrusive gneiss, includes a wide a.i'ea of scluHts which near 
the gneiss have acquired a coarse gneissic structure but j)ass outwards tli rough successive 
zones of diminishing metaniorphism until they become ordinary phyllit(‘-s. They ar(^ of 
sedimentary origin, and include altered argillaceous rocks, (juartzites and liinestoues. In 
other regions bands of conglomerate, obviously composed of watei'-rollcd mat('rials, are 
intercalated among true gneisses as regularly as such materials an^ among sandstones 
and shales. Some gneisses, moreover, contain carbonacoou.s la,yer.s wliicli suggest tlieh* 
derivation from former vegetable materials, though the [)OHsil)I(‘. source of the f‘ar})on in 
the Arclifean rocks may have lain in inorganic processc^s, to \vhi(di allusion has already 
been made. In his discussion of the gneiss of the Black Forest, Prof(*ssor Itoscuibiiscdi came 
to the conclusion that the carbonaceous .substance so abundant in .soiiu* of tin*, sc rocks is 
most likely of organic origin. From time to time what "were, suppostal to be fossils have 
been reported from the gneiss of different counties. While there can ix', no doubt tbar 
organic remains have really been found in schistose rocks, the. inatc.ria.ls of which have 
undergone entire re-arrangement and re-crystallisation (as in tin* Uppeu' Silurian mica.- 
schist of Southern Norway, described by ivciiscth), the extnune, r(!-<!(mstnietion which 
true gneisses have undergone renders the survival of re{a)gnisablc orga,ni(.! forms in 
them unlikely. 

Where sedimentary strata have been converted into gneiss, the cbuiig<». has some- 
times been effected by the re-composition of tlieir intimate structure a, ml the. assumption 
of a new crystalline re-arrangement. In other (tascs, it has l»ccn pnaltunul by the 
introduction of granitic material from witliout ahmg dclinitc jilauc.s, such as those, of 
bedding dr of cleavage. This lit par lit injc.ction lias been sludied in (h'.tail in the 
central plateau of France and in the north-west of Sfaitlaud.'* 

Many varieties of gneiss have hwn distingni.slicd by .separate na.mes, wljieh in most 
case.s explain theraselves. Some are based on jM'e.uIia.!’iti<*s <ir stnietiire or eomjifi.sition, 
as Granite-gneiss, where the selitstose an-angimient is .s(» eoars»* a.s to be uunaajgiiisabhs 
save in a large mass ol the ro(;k ; Diori te.-gin‘iss, gal)l)ro-giH‘i.sH, etmiposed of tin* 
materials of a-diorite or gabbro but with a eoar.sely schistose slrueture ; Forphyritie 
gneiss or Augeiigneiss, in which large <^ye.-lilve kmaiels of ortlnudasi^ or (juartz arc^- 
dispersed through a finer matrix and represemt largm- eiystals or eryMt.alliue aggregabis 
which have been broken down and dragged along by slnviring movumumts in the. rock. 
Other varieties are named troni the. occurnuie.e in them of mie or more di.stinguiNliing 
minerals, as Horn blend e -gneiss (syenitic gneiss;, in which }i<»rribleml<M»e(uirH instnad 
of or in addition to mica; J*rotogin<‘-gneiH.s, where Un* ordinary nuhai i.H albu’cd into 
a chloritic or talc-like .substance; Herici te-gne i h.h, a sehisioHc aggregate of Hcrielte 
albite, quartz, with less frequently white and lilack mica and a ehloritie. mineral;'^ 
Pyroxene-gneiss, contaiiungan angitic mineral (not of the dialhige group) ami pcda.sh- 
felspar or potash-soda-felspar or seapolite, with hornble.mle (which has often eiystalliHe.l 
parallel with the augite), brown mica, more or le.s.H quartz, and also fretjuently with 


^ Lebmanii in op. at. ; Danzig, Mltlh. Min. Inst. Kwl^ liaud i. pj^. 55-7P, pp, 
- Q. J. Q. S. xlix. (189,‘i), pj). 


^ Michel-Levy, Bull. Bur,, (iml. Franr.c, xvi. (1888), p. H)|, J, Home 

Q. /. 6^. 8. Hi. (1896), p. 083. This subject is more, fully discus.sed in Ika* 
Sect. ii. 

^ K. A. Lessen, D. (,\ a. xix. (1807), p. 505. 
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iny grains, patches J 

iiie mo ^ probably represent ori^nnal eruptive rocks. (f>«e 

rk'vi Pa7l ) They cover considerable areas in Scandinavia, N.W. Sootl».»l. 
Sltnia Bat-il Ei^gebige, Moravia, Central Alps, Canada &c. But rooks to winch 
the name of gneiss cannot be refused appear also among the products ot the nicta- 
morphism of various stratified formations. Such are the gneisses associated with in any 
other crystalline schists among the altered Cambrian and Silurian rock.s of Scotia ml. 
Norway, and New England, tlie altered Devonian rocks of tlie lauiius, and othm 
re^dons, ’which will be described in Book IV. Part VIII. ^ ^ 

"" Granulite (Eiirite-schistoide, Leptynite of French authors, Weiss-stein)— a tiiic- 
cn-ained a-crregate, presenting under the microscope a kind of granular mosaic, and 
composed of pale reddish, yellowish, or \vhite felspar with quarto and small red garnets, 
occasionaliv with kyanite, biotite, and microscopic rutile and tournialiiie. The felspar, 
wdiich is the predominant constituent, presents the peculiar fibrous structure referred to 
in the foregoing description of gneiss (mici'operthite, inicrocline), ami apiiears seldom to 
be true orthoclase. The quartz is conspicuous in thin partings between thicker more 
felspatbic bauds, giving a distinctly fissile character to the mass. A. daik vaiicty, intei" 
stratilied with the normal rock, is distinguished by the presence of microscopic aitgite 
or diallage (Augitgranulite of Saxony). Granulite occurs in bands among the gueiss ami 
other members of the crystalline schist series in Saxony, Bohemia, Lower Austria, the 
Vosges, and Central France. The term “granulite” is also employed in a structiu'nl 
sense to denote a rock which has be^n crushed down by dynamic metamorpljism, and 
has acquired this characteristic fine granular structure. (Pp. 130, 245, 248.) 


^ The occurrence of augite as an abundant constituent of some gneisses luis been made 
known by microscopic research. Rocks of .this nature occur in Sweden (A. Stelzner, Av 
Jahrb. 1880, ii. p. 103), and have been fully described from Lower Austria (F. Berke, 
Tschermak's Min, Miith. iv. 1882, pp. 219-365). They are likewise well developed 
among the oldest gneisses of the north-ivest of Sutherland in Scotland. 

- Graphite is abundant in some gneisses, as for example in those of Canada. I'lie 
subject of its distribution has been discussed particularly by Dr. E. 'Weinsebenk. Bee 
among his contributions, ‘Zur Keimtniss der Graphitlagerstatteii des Rayerisch-bdhrnisaheu 
Greuzgebirges,’ Munich, 1897. 

^ Michel -Levy has proposed to reserve the names “Leptynite” for schistose and 
“ Granulite ” for eruptive rocks. B. S. G. F. .3rd ser. ii. pp. 177, 189 ; iii. p. 287 *, iv. 
p. 730 ; vii. p. 760 ; Lory, qp. cit. viii. p. 14. Scheerer, Nenes Jahrb. 1873, p. 673. Dathe, 

Jahrb. 1876, p. 225 ; Z. D. G. G. 1877, p. 274. Details regarding the great developjuient 
of the granulite of Saxony (Granulitgebirge) will be found in the explanatory pamphlets pub- 
lished with the sheets of the Geological Survey of Saxony, especially those of sections Roclilitz, 
Geringswalde, and Waldheim. The history of the origin of granulite is discussed by J. 
Lehmann in his ‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung der Altlcrystall. Scliiefergesteine. ’ 
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DYNAMICAL GEOLOGY. 

Dynamical Geology investigates the processes of change at present 
in progress upon the earth, whereby modifications are made on the 
structure and composition of the crust, on the relations between the 
interior and the surface, as shown by volcanoes, earthquakes, and other 
terrestrial disturbances, on the distribution of land and sea, on the 
outlines of the land, on the form and depth of the sea-bottom, on marine 
currents, and on climate. Bringing before us, in short, the whole range 
of geological activities, it leads to precise notions regarding their relations 
to each other, and the results which they achieve. A knowledge of 
this branch of the subject is thus the essential groundwork of a true and 
fruitful acquaintance with the principles of geology, which are founded 
on the postulate that the study of the present order of nature provides 
a key for the interpretation of the past. 

. The operations considered by Dynamical Geology may be regarded 
as a vast cycle of change, into the investigation of which the student 
may break at any point, and round which he may travel, only to find 
himself brought back to his starting-point. It is a matter of com- 
paratively small moment at what part of the cycle the inquiry is begun. 
The changes seen in action will always be found to have resulted from 
some that preceded, and to give place to others that follow them. 

At an early time in the earth’s history, anterior to any of the periods 
of which a record remains in the visible rocks, the chief sources of 
geological energy probably lay within the earth itself. The planet still 
retained much of its initial heat, and in all likelihood was the theatre 
of great chemical changes. As it cooled, and as the superficial dis- 
turbances due to internal heat and chemical action became less marked, 
the influence of the sun, which must always have operated, and which 
in early geological times may have been more effective than it afterwards 
became, would then stand out more clearly, giving rise to that wide circle 
of surface changes wherein variations of temperature and the circulation 
of air and water over the surface of the earth come into play. 

In the pursuit of his inquiries into the past history and into the 
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present econom 7 of the earth, the student must needs keep his mind 
ever open to the reception of evidence for kinds, and especially for 
degrees, of action which he had not before enconntered. Human experi- 
ence has been too short to allow him to assume that all the causes and 
modes of geological change have been definitely ascertained. Besides 
the fact that "both terrestrial and solar energy were once probably more 
intense than now, there may remain for future discovery evidence of 
former operations by heat, magnetism, chemical change, or other agency, 
that may explain phenomena with which geology has to deal. Of the 
influences, so many and profound, which the sun exerts upon our planet, 
we can as yet only perceive a little. Nor can we tell what other 
cosmical influences may have lent their aid in the revolutions of geology. 

Much light has been and will assuredly yet he cast on this domain of 
the science hy experimental research, whereby the nature and results of 
geological processes are imitated artificially as closely as the conditions 
of each problem will permit. Many of the operations of nature proceed 
on so gigantic a scale and under conditions so entirely different from any 
which we can even approximately reproduce, that in these departments 
of inquiry little perhaps may be hoped for from any experiments. But 
in many other cases it is possible to repeat with a fair approach to 
accuracy the processes of nature, to watch their progress and introduce 
" many modifying influences which help us in some measure to comprehend 
at once the simplicity and infinite complexity of nature’s working. The 
beginnings 'of experimental geology took their rise towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, when De Saussure set himself to study the 
possible derivation of rocks by fusing samples of them and judging 
whether, as had been alleged, some had arisen from the melting of othersd 
But the man who first realised that the processes of nature might 
to a considerable extent be imitated by man, and that the validity of 
geological theories might he tested in the laboratory, was Sir James Hall, 
who described a series of ingenious experiments l)y which he demonstrated 
the possibility of producing either a vitreous or a stony condition in fused 
rocks, according to the rate at which they are allowed to cool. He like- 
wise succeeded in fusing limestone without the loss of its carbonic acid, 
and he showed by a simple device of layers of clay how the plications of 
the terrestrial crust could be accounted for.- 

Since HalFs time a century has passed away, and much has been done 
in this interval along the lines indicated by him, as well as along others which 
the onward march of science has opened up. One of the most illustrious 
of his successors was the late Professor Daubn'ie, whose researches have 
greatly advanced our knowledge of every department of geological 
dynamics which he undertook to investigate. His great work, ^ G4ologie 
Exp6rimentale,’ in which towards the end of his distinguished career he 
gathered together the chief results of his labours, will ever remain a 
classic in geological literature. Many other workers have contributed 
their share to experimental research, and to some of their more important 

^ ‘Voyage.s dans le.s Alpe.s/ i. (1779), ])p. 122-127. 

Trans. Roy. JSoc. Ecliii. v. (1798), p. 43 ; vi. jx 71; vii. \>. 79 ; x. p. 314. 
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papers reference will be made in subsequent pages.^ But there is still 
room for a much more extensive adoption of the experimental method. 
Probably no branch of geology is likely to make more rapid advances in 
the future than the dynamical department will do by the resolute 
endeavour to imitate and vary under different conditions every geological 
process that is capable of imitation. 

In the present state of knowledge, all the geological energy upon and 
within the earth must ultimately be traced back to the primeval energy 
of the jDarent nebula, or sun. There is, however, a certain propriety 
and convenience in distinguishing between that part of it which is due 
to the survival of some of the original energy of the planet, and that 
part which arises from the present sujoply of energy received day ])y day 
from the sun. In the former case, the geologist has to deal with tlif} 
interior of the earth and its reaction upon the surface ; in the latter, 
he is called upon to study the surface of the earth, and to some extent 
its reaction on the interior. This distinction allows of a broad treatment 
of the subject under two divisions ; — 

I. Hypogene or Plutonic Action — the changes within the earth, 
caused by original internal heat and by chemical action. 

II. Epigene or Surface Action — the changes produced on the 
superficial parts of the earth, chiefly by the circulation of air and water 
set in motion by the sun’s heat. 

Part I. Hypogene Action, 

' A% Inquiry into the Geological Changes in Progress heneath the Su7face 
^ • of the Earth. 

In the discussion of this branch of the subject, it is useful to carry in 
: tile mind the conception of a globe still intensely hot within, radiating 
heat into space, and consequently contracting in bulk. Portions ol’ 
molten rock from inside are from time to time poured out at the sur- 
Sudden shocks are generated, by which earthquakes are propa- 
gated to and along the surface. Wide geographical areas are upraised or 
depressed. In the midst of these movements, the rocks of the crust are 
fractured, squeezed, sheared, crumpled, rendered crystalline, and even 
fused. 


Section i. Volcanoes and Volcanic Action. ^ 

§ 1. Yolcanic Products. 

The term volcanic action (volcanism or volcanicity) embraces all the 
phenomena connected with the expulsion of heated materials from the 
^ Special reference may Be made here to the great services rendered to this department 
of geology by Professor E. Reyer of Vienna. For many years he has carried on a serit‘.s of 
experiments in illustration of many different geological processes, publishing his resiilt.s from 
time to time m a succession of su^estive memoirs. Among his contributions are ‘ Beitra^»‘ 
zur Physik der Eruptionen,’ Vienna, 1877; ' Tlieoretische Geologie,' 1888: 'GeoloLnscbe 
und Geographische Experimented 1892-94. ‘ ' 

2 student is referred to the follcnving general works on the phenomena of volcanoes • 
berope, ‘Considerations 6n Volcanoes,’ Londbn, 1825 ; ‘Volcanoes,’ London, 2nd edit.* 
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interior of the earth, to the sarface. Among these phenomena, some 
possess an evanescent character, while others leave permanent proofs of 
their existence. It is naturally to the latter that the geologist gives 
chief attention, for it is by tlieir means that lie can trace former phases of 
volcanic activity in regions where, for many ages, there have been no vol- 
canic eruptions. In the ‘operations of existing volcanoes lie can observe 
only superficial manifestations of volcanic action. But examining the 
rocks of the earth’s crust, he discovers that amid the many terrestrial 
revolutions which geology reveals, the very roots of former volcanoes 
have been laid bare, displaying subterranean phases of volcanism which, 
cannot be studied in any modern volcano. Hence an ac(j^uaintance only 
with active volcanoes will not afford a complete knowledge of volcanic 
action. It must be supplemented and enlarged by an investigation of the 
traces of ancient volcanoes preserved in the crust of the earth. (Book 
IV. Part VII.) 

The word volcano ” is applied to a conical hill or mountain (com- 
posed mainly or wholly of erupted materials), from the summit and often 
also from the sides of which hot vapours issue, and ashes and streams 
of molten rock are intermittently expelled. The term ‘^volcanic” desig- 
nates all the phenomena essentially connected with one of these channels 
of communication between the surface and the heated interior of the 
globe. Yet there is good reason to believe that the active volcanoes of 
the present day do not afford by any means a complete type of volcanic 
action. The first effort in the formation of a new volcano is to find 
egress for its pent-up vapours, through the earth’s crust to the outer 
sarface. This may he effected sometimes l)y the drilling of a funnel in 
the crust, the materials of which arc violently expelled ah)Ove ground ; 
at other times by the production of a rent or fissure in the crust, through 
some weaker part of which the volcanic vapours, lava, or ashes are 
ejected. In many parts of the earth, alike in the Old Work! and the 

1872; ‘Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ LoikIoii, 1858; “On Yokianic Coues aptl 
Craters/’ Q. J. G. S. 1859. Daubeny, ‘A Desciription of Active and Kxtiiiet Voloanoes/ 
edit. London, 1858. Darwin, ‘Geological Observatioii.s on Yoleanic Islaiid.s,’ 2iKi #it. 
London, 1876. A. von Humboldt, ‘Uel)erdeii Bau uod die WirLung dor Yuikane,’ Belli 
1824. L. von Biicli, “ Ueber die Hatur dcr viilkaiii.scl len Ensclieiniuigeu anf den Camri- 
sclien Iiiseln,’'’ I\rjfjencL Amuden (1827), ix. -x. ; “UeLer Erlielnuig.skraterc niid Ynlkane/' 
Porjgend. (1836), xxxvii. E. A. von HoF, ‘ Gfeschiclite der diircli Uelxirlieferiing 

nachgewie.serien natiirliclieii Veramleruiigeii dcr Erdobcrflaclie ’ (part ii. “Vulkaiie uiid 
Erdbeben"’), Gotha, 1824. C. W. 0. Fuchs, ‘Die vullcaiilschcn Eraclieiiiiiugen der Erde,” 
Leipzig, 1865. 11. Mallet, “On Volcanic Energy,” 1873. J. Bchinidt, * Yulkan- 

stndien,’ Leipzig, 1874. Sartoriii.s von Walteirsliau.seii and A. von Lasaiilx, ‘Der Aetna, 
4to, Leipzig, 1880. E. Reyer, ‘Beitrag zur Pliy.sik der Eruptioiien/ Vienna, 1877 ; ‘Dio 
Euganeen ; Ban uiid Geacliidite eines Ynlkanes,’ Vienna, 1877. Foiupu', ‘Santoriii ot .‘fos 
Eruptions,’ Pari.s, 1879. Judd, ‘ Volcanoe.s,’ 1881. C4. Mcrcalli, ‘Yulcuiii e Fenonieiii 

vulcanici ill Italia,’ Milan, 1883. Gii. Yelaiii, ‘ Le.s Yolcun.s,’ Paris, 1884. J. D. Dima, 
‘Characteristics of Volcanoes,' 1890. E. Bull, ‘ Yolcanoe.s Pant and [‘resent,' 1892. PI. J- 
Jolinstoii-lavis, ‘The So utli Italian Volcanoes,’ Haplc.s, 1891. A. Btiibcl, ‘Die Yulkanlmrge 
von Ecuador,' Berlin, 1897- References will be fouinl in succeeding pages to other aiul 
more special menioir.s, anti to the literature of different important volcanic centi'cs. 
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New, there have been periods in the earth’s history when the crust was 
rent into innumerable fissures over areas thousands of square miles in 
extent, and when the molten rock, instead of issuing, as it does at most 
modern volcanoes, in narrow streams from a central elevated cone, welled 
out from these rents or from numerous small vents along their course, 
and flooded enormous tracts of country without forming any mountain 
or conspicuous volcanic cone in the usual sense of these terms. Of these 

fissure-eruptions,” apart from central volcanic cones, no examples appear 
to have occurred within the times of human history, except in Iceland, 
where vast lava-floods issued from a fissure in 1783 (p. 342). They 
can best be studied from the remains of former convulsions. Their 
importance, however, has not yet been generally recognised in Europe, 
though acknowledged in America, where they have been largely developed. 
Much still remains to be done before their mechanism is as well under- 
stood as that of the lesser and more familiar type with which man has 
been acquainted from the earliest days, since it is so well displayed in 
Vesuvius, Etna, and the Lipari Islands. In the succeeding narrative an 
account is first presented of the Vesuvian type of volcano and its, products; 
and in § 3, ii., some details are given of the general aspect and character 
of fissure-eruptions. 

The openings by which heated materials from the interior now reach 
the surface Include volcanoes (with their various associated orifices) and 
hot springs. 

The prevailing conical form of a volcano is that which the ejected 
materials naturally assume round the vent of eruption. In the most 
familiar or Vesuvian type, the summit of the cone is truncated (Figs. 
38, 44), and presents a cup-shaped or caldron-like cavity, termed the 
crater, at the bottom of which is the top of the main funnel or pipe of 
communication with the heated interior. A volcano, when of small size, 
may consist merely of one cone ; when of the largest dimensions, it 
forms a huge mountain, with many subsidiary cones and many lateral 
fissures or pipes, from which the heated volcanic products are given out. 
Mount Etna (Fig. 38), rising from the sea to a height of 10,840 feet, 
and supporting, as it does, some 200 minor cones, many of which are in 
themselves considerable hills, is a magnificent example of a colossal 
volcano.^ Some of the most gigantic volcanoes, such, for instance, as 
most of those of Ecuador, including the great Cotopaxi, have no craters, 
successive eruptions taking place from their flanks. 

^ The structure and history of etna are fully described in the great work of Sartorius 
von Waltershansen and A. von Lasanlx cited on p. 263 — a treasure-house of facts in 
volcanic geology. The bibliography of the mountain up to 1891 is given in Ur. Jolinston- 
Lavis, ‘The South Italian Volcanoes/ Naples, 1891. See also G. F. Kodwell, ‘Etna, a 
History of the Mountain and its Eruptions,’ London, 1878 ; 0. Silvestri, ‘XJn Viaggio all’ 
Etna,’ 1879. ‘Etna, Sicilia ed isole volcaniche adiacenti,’ Catania, 1890. Notices of recent 
eruptions of the mountains will be found in Nature, vols. xix. xx. xxi. xxii. xxv. 
(observatory on Etna, p. 394), xxvii. xlvi. xlvii. Iv. lx. ; Compt. rend, Ixvi. The work of 
Mercahi, cited on p. 263, gives descriptions of this and the other Italian volcanic centres. See 
for the eruption of 1892, Mercalli, Att. Soc. ItaL Sci. Nat. xxxiv. (1893) ; A. Baltzer, 
Neues Jakrh, i. (1893), p. 75. 
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The materials erupted from volcanic vents may be classed as (1) 
gases and vapours, (2) water, (3) lava, (4) fragmentary substances. A 
brief summary under each of these heads may be given here ; the share 



taken by the several products in the phenomena of an active volcano is 
described in § 2. 

1. Gases and Vapours exist dissolved in the molten magma within 
the earth’s crust. They play an important part in volcanic activity, some 
of them showing themselves in the earliest and most energetic stages of 
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It voteno’s hfetofy, while others continue to issue from the ground for 
centuries after all other subterranean action has ceased. By much the 
most abuEidant of them all is water-gas, which, ultimately escaping as 
steam, has been estimated to form -j'yy^ths of the whole cloud that 
hangs over an active volcano (Fig. 39). In great eruptions, steam rises 
in prodigious quantities, and is rapidly condensed into a heavy rainfall. 
M. Fouqud calculated that, during 100 days, one of the parasitic cones 
on Etna had ejected vapour enough to form, if condensed, 2,100,000 
cubic metres (462,000,000 gallons) of water. The disastrous eruptions 
of St. Vincent and Martinique in May 1902 appear to have been due to 



Fig. 30.— View of Vesuvius as seen from Naples during the eruption of 1872, showing the dense 
clouds of condensed aqueous vapour. 

f 

the discharge of enormous quantities of superheated steam, mingled 
probably with sulphurous acid, and largely loaded with incandescent 
lava-dust and sand, lapilli and scoriae. But even from volcanoes 
which, like the Solfatara of Naples, have been dormant for centuries, 
steam sometimes still rises without intermission and in considerable 
volume. Jets of vapour rush out from clefts in the sides and bottom of 
a crater with a noise like that made by the steam blown off by a loco- 
motive. The number of these funnels or ‘‘ fumaroles is often so large, 
and the amount of vapour so abundant, that only now and then, when 
the wind blows the dense cloud asid% can a momentary glimpse be had 
of a part of the bottom of the crater ; while at the same time the rush 
and roar of the escaping steam remind one of the din of some vast 
factory. Aqueous vapour rises likewise from rents on the outside of 
the volcanic cone. It issues so copiously from some flowing lavas that 
the stream of rock may be almost concealed from view by the cloud ; and 
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only gaseous discharges, is believed to P®'®® acb^^’and 

sta^s^ Wolf observed that on Cotopaxi, while hydrochloiic acid, an 

free chlorine, escaped from the summit of the - J 
hvdroaen and sulphurous acid issued from the middle and louei •• 

Fouqu'e’s studies L Santorin have shown also ^hat from submarine 
a similar order of appearance obtains among the volcanic vapouis, 
hydrochloric and sulphurous acids being only found at points of 
haviim a temperature above 100° C., while carbon-dioxide, sulphuu ttcd 
hydrogen, and nitrogen occur at all the fumaroles,^ even wheic the 
temperature is not higher than that of the atmospheie. 

Tlie following are the chief gases and acids evolved at volcanic fnnmroles : H y di o- 
ohloric acid is abundant at Vesuvius, and probably at many other vents wheiu'c it 
has not been recorded. It is recognisable by its pungent, suffocating fimie.s, which make 
approach difficult to the clefts from which it issues. Sulphuretted hydrogen am 
sulphurous acid are distinguishable by their odours. Tlie liability of the ionner 
gas to decomposition leads to the deposition of a yellow crust of sulphur ; oceasiomilly, 
also, the production of sulphuric acid is observed at active vents. I'roiu ob««‘’''a- 
tions made at Vesuvius in May 1878, Mr. Siemens concluded that vast quantities ol 
free hydrogen or of combustible compounds of this gas exist dissolved in the 
magma of the earth’s interior, and that these, rising and exploding in the luniicds ot 
volcanoes, give rise to the detonations and clouds of steaim^ At the eruption of 
Santorin in 1866, the same gases were also distinctly recognised by Fouqiie, who for the 
first time established the existence of true volcanic flames. These were again studied 
spectroscopically in the following year by Janssen, who found them to arise essentially 
from the combustion of free hydrogen, but with traces of chlorine, soda, and^ (jopper. 
Fouo[ue deteimined by analysis that, immediately oyer the focus of eruption,^ fiee 
hydrogen formed 30 per cent of the gases emitted, but that the propoitioii ol this 
gas rapidly diminished with distance from the active vents and hotter lavas, while at 
the same time the proportion of marsh-gas and carbon-dioxide rapidly increascid. I he 
gaseous emanations collected by him were found to contain abundant free oxygtjn as 
well as hydrogen. One analysis gave the following results: carbon-dioxide 0‘22, 
oxygen 21 Tl, nitrogen 21*90, hydrogen 56*70, marsh-gas 0*07 = 100*00. This gaHCouH 
mixture, on coming in contact with a burning body, at once ignit(.‘s with a sharp 
explosion. Fouqu4 infers that the water- vapour of volcanic vents may exist in a state 
of dissociation within the molten magma whence lavas rise.*^ Carbon-dioxide riscH 
chiefly {a) after an eruption has ceased and the volcano relapses into quiescence ; or ib) 
after volcanic action has otherwise become extinct. Of the former phase, instances are 
on record at Vesuvius where an eruption has been followed by the emission of this gas 
so copiously from the ground as to suffocate hundreds of hares, pheasants, and partridges. 
Of the second phase, good examples are supplied by the ancient volcanic regions of the 
Eifel and Auvergne, where the gas still rises in prodigious quantities. Biscliof estimated 
that the volume of carbonic acid evolved in the Brohl Thai amounts to 5,000,000 cubic 

steam with chloride of ammonium. 4. Cold fumaroles ; temperature below 100'' C., with 
nearly pure steam, accompanied by a little carbon-dioxide, and sometimes sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 5. Mofettes ; emanations of carbon-dioxide with nitrogen and oxygen, marking 
the last phase of volcanic activity. 

^ Neues Jahrh, 1878, p. 164. 

^ ‘Santorin et ses Eruptions,’ Paris, 1879 ; W. Libbey, Amm\ Journ, Sd. xlvii. ( 1894 ), 
p. 371. 

® MonaM). K. Preuss. Akad. 1878, p. 588. 

^ Fouqu^j ‘Santorin et ses Eruptions,’ p. 225. 
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feet, or 300 tons of gas in one day. [Nitrogen, derived perhaps from the decomposi- 
tion of atmospheric air dissolved in the water which penetrates into the •volcanic foci, 
has been frequently detected among the gaseous emanatious. At Santorin it was found 
to form from 4 to 88 per cent of the gas obtained from different fiiniaroles.^ Fluorine 
and iodine have likewise been noticed. Yapours of sulphur and boric acid prevail 
at Tulcano. Seleiiinni is found as a sulphur selenide at the vent ofVulcano, and was 
detected together with iodine and bromine in the fumaroles of the Vesuvian eruption of 
July 1895.^ The fumaroles of Tnlcano have heeii carefully studied by A. Cossa and other 
chemists, with the result of showing a series of at least twenty elements and combina- 
tions of elements which, besides those just named, include chlorides of sodium, airiino- 
nium and iron, sulphate of lithium, glauberite, alum containing thallimn, rubidium and 
cesium, hieratite (a compound of fluorides of potassium and silicon ), realgar, tellurium, 
cobalt, zinc, tin, bismuth, lead, copper and phosphorus.-’’ 

With the volcanic gases and vapours are associated many substances which, sublimed 
by the volcanic heat or resulting from reactions among the escaping vapours, appear as 
Sublimates along crevices wherein they reach the air and are cooled. Besides 
sulphur, there are several chlorides (particularly that of sodium, and less abiiiid- 
aiitly those of potassium, iron, copper and lead) ; also free sulphuric acid, sal- 
ammoniac, specular iron, oxide of copper, boracic acid, alum, sulpliatc 
of lime, felspars, p>yroxene and other siihstances. Carbonate of .soda occurs in 
large q^uan titles among the fumaroles of Etna. Sodium -chloride sometimes appears so 
abundantly that wide spaces of a volcanic cone, as well as of the newly erupted lava, 
are crusted with .salt, which can even be profitably removed by the inhabitants of the 
district. Considerable quantities of chlorides, fee., may thus be buried between suc- 
cessive sheets of lava, and in long subsequent times may give rise to mineral springs, 
as has been suggested with reference to the saline waters which is.sue from volcanic rocks 
of Old Bed Sandstone and Carboniferous age in Scotland.'^ The iron-chloride form.s a 
bright yellow and reddish crust on the crater walls, as well as on loose stones on the 
slopes of the cone. Specular iron, from the decomposition of iron -chloride, forms 
abundantly as thin lamellaj in the fissures of Vesuvian lavas. In the spring of 1873 
the author observed delicate brown filaments of teiiorite (copper-oxide, OuO) forming in 
clefts of the crater of Vesuvius. They were upheld by the iipstroaiiiing current of 
vapjour until blown ofic by the wind. Professor Fouqiie has de.scribed tubular vents in 
the lavas of Santorin with crystals of aiiorthite, sp)hcne, and jiyroxene, formed by sub- 
limation. Ill the lava stalactites of Hawaii nceclle-like fibres of breislakite abound. 
M. Lacroix has detected in a long-extinct fiunaroleat Royat in Auvergne crystals of 
luematite, hiotite, augite, labradorite, andesine and anorthose, and has pointed out that 
the elements of these silicates have been mainly supplied by the rocks on which they 
have crystallised, under the influence of the volcanic vapours.*'' 

The various vapours and gases emitted at active volcanic vents not only act 
corrosively on the rocks through which they pass(poste, p. 313), hut from time to time 
injuriously affect the vegetation for some distance around. Thus at Yesuviu.s, where 
large volumes of steam are given off, charged with hydrochloric acid, the condensation 
of this steam or the passage of rain through it brings down the acid to the groin id, 
seriously damaging corn, vines, and other vegetation on the .slopes of the mountain. 
Moreover, the wind sometimes carries the deleterious moisture far over the country. In 

^ Pouqiu', loc. at. It was found to constitute 73*53 per cent of the gas at the Clrotla di 
S- Germaiio in the crater of Agiiaiio near INaple.s. Sainte-Claire Peville and Leblanc, op. cif. 

" E. V. Matteucci, Rend. Acad. WaxMli, 1897. Nature^ Ivi. p. 472. In the eruption of 
1900, salanimoiiiac wa.s detected by the same ohserver. Ooiiipt. rend, cxxxi, (1900), p. 964. 

^ A. Cos.sa, Atii Acad. Lincei (3), ii. 1878. 

Broc. Hoy. Soc. Mdin. ix. p. 367. 

Ccmxyt. reiuL May 1898. 
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tKe spmg of 1902, for example, the young shoots of the hazel-trees were entirely destroyed 
at Palma, a distance of twelve miles from the crater. Again, at Saiitorin it was observed 
during the eruption of June 18()6 that wdiile the fall of dry volcanic dust did not 
sensibly affect the vegetation, injury became serious when rain fell with the dust, the 
vines along the track of the smoke-cloud being then withered U[>, as if they had been 
burnt. ^ 

In reference to the gases and vapours given off at volcanic vents it is interesting to 
observe that some of the more frequent and important of them are precisely those wliich 
fill the minute pores of volcanic and plutonic rocks of all ages ]>. 142), and wliich 

appear to have been largely effective in the processes of crystallisation and differeiitiation 
of igneous magmas. They were named long ago “ niiiieralising agents” l>y Klie de 
Beaumont, whose views as to their importance liave been eon firmed by later research. 
All the emanations and suhlimations that accompany the uprise of eruptive rocks have 
been grouped under the general term “ pneuinatolitic.”- 

Attention may be directed here to M. Moissan’s important researches into the com- 
binations of metals with ciirbori, which have brought to light some suggestiv(.i facts in 
regard to this subject. He lias succeeded in forming {irtificially a large series of metallic 
carbides, one class of which is readily decomposed by cold water, yielding various 
gaseous or liipiid hydrocarbons. Thus aluminium dissolves carbon, and in contact with 
water yields alumina and pure marsh-gas or fire-damp. The association of mineral oil, 
marsh-gas, and other hydrocarbons and of carbonic acid in old volcanic districts may 
thus point to the continuous decomi>ositiori of such carbides by acci'ss of water. M. 
Moissan suggests that some explosive volcanic phenomena may oven be due to the same 
cause. The latest emanations from waning vents might range from asphalt and mineral 
oil up to the most complete oxidation in carbonic acid/'^ 

2 . Water. — Abundant discharges of water accompany some volcanic 
explosions. Three sources of this water may he assigned :—(l) from 
the melting of snow by a rapid accession of temperature previous to or 
during an eruption; this’ takes place from time to time on Etna, in 
Iceland, and among the snowy ranges of the Andes, where the cone of 
Cotopaxi is said to have been entirely divested of its snow in a single 
night by the heating of the mouiiHiin ; (2) from the condensation of the 
vast clouds of steam which are discharged during an eruption ; this 
undoubtedly is the chief source of the destructive torrents so frc(}uently 
observed to form part of the phenomena of a great volcanic explosion ; 
and (3) from the disruption of reservoirs of water hlling sul,)terranean 
cavities, or of lakes occupying crater-basins ; this has several times 
been observed among the KSouth Americ^ui volcanoes,*^ where immense 
quantities of dead fish, which inhabited the water, have ])een swept 
down with the escaping torrents. The volcano of Agua, in Guatemala, 
received its name from the disruption of a crater-lake at its summit 
by an earthquake in 1540, whereby a vast and destructive debacle of 


^ Fouqu^A, ‘ Santorhi, ’ p. 81, 

2 Prof. Brogger iiicliules under this term the minerals prodmuid by the miiiemlimng 
agents, whether within the magma itself or in fissures or crevices among the surrounding rocks. 
^ Lroc. Roy. Sac. lx. (1897), p. 156 ; and yo.HteM, p. 357. 

^ On SOUTH AMBiiiCAN volcaiiocH .see the early dew.riptions in Ilumholdt’s ‘•OosmoH’; also 
the work of Stiibel on Ecuador, cited on p. 263 ; Hettner, I*de.rm(tH fiHMiUh. ICryilnz. No. 104 ; 
■ H. Berger, op. at. xxxvii. p. 246 ; Moerike, op. at. xl. p. 142 ; Nogu.\s, Cnmpt. rend, cxviii. 
p. 372 ; Whymper’s ‘ Travels among tlie Great Ande.s.’ 
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water was discharged down the slopes of the nioniitain.^ In the 
beo*mning of the year 1817 an eruption took place at the large crater 
of one of the volcanoes of Java,^ whereby a steaming lake of hot 

acid water was discharged with frightful destruction down the slopes of 
the mountain. After the explosion, the basin filled again with water, 
but its temperature was no longer high. 

In many cases, tlie water rapidly collects volcanic dust as it riishes down, and soon 
becomes a pasty mud ; or it issues at first in tins condition from tlie volcanic reservoirs 
after violent detonations. Hence arise what are termed mud -lavas, or aqueous 
lavas, which in many respects behave like true lavas. This volcanic mud eventually 
consolidates into one of the numerous forms of tuff, a rock which, as has been already 
stated (p. 172), varies greatly in the amount of its coherence, in its composition, and in 
its internal arrangement. Obviously, unless where subsequently altered, it cannot 
possess a crystalline structure like that of true lava. As a rule, it betrays its aqueous 
origin by more or less distinct evidence of stratification, by the multifarious pehliles, 
stones, blocks of rock, tree-trunks, branches, shells, bones, skeletons, &;c,, which it has 
swept along in its course and preserved within its mass. Sections of this compacted tuff 
may be seen at Herculaneum. Thetessof the Brohl Thai and other valleys in the 
Eifel ^ district, referred to on p. 175, is another example of an ancient volcanic mud. 


^ For an account of tins mountain see K. v. Seebacli, Ahli. bY.s’v. (Votliwj&n^ 

xxxviii. (1892), p. 216. For descriptions of the volcanoes of CKNTRAr. amkiuoa consult 
Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’; Felix and Lenk, ‘JBeitriige 7Air Geologic inid Palaontologie der 
Republik Mexico,’ Leipzig, 1890; Saiq>er, “Die slidliclustcn Vvilkaue Mittcl -Americas,’ 
Z. D. 6r. G. xliii. p. 1 ; xlv. pp. 56, 574 ; A. Dollfuss and E. de Montserrat, ‘ Voyage geologique 
dans les Rrquibliques de Guatemala et San Salvador,’ Paris, 1868. K. vr)n SoL'biudi, Af>h.. K. 
Qes. lFm\ Gottingen, xxxviii. (1892). E. Onlonez, “ Les Voleans du Valle de Santiago,” Afem.. 
Soc.Alzate, xiv. (1900), p. 299; ibid. xi. (1898), p. 325; “Bxpedicion eicntilica al Pojiocata- 
petl,” Commiss. Geoh Mexico, 1895; M. Bertrand, ‘Plienonieiies volcani<iucs ot tremblenieuts 
de terre de I’Anierique centrale,’ 4to, Paris, 1900 ; Gosling, Q. J. G. A. liii. (1897), ]). 221. 

2 For the volcanoes of the east indies, Junghuhu’s ‘Java.’ Siuida Island and Moluccas, 
F. Scheider, Jahrh. Geol. lieichsanst., Vienna, xxxv. (1885), p. 1 ; also tlie worlcs on Krakatoa 
quoted on p. 290. On volcanic action in Batavia, Suture, (1894), p. 620 ; Widimaim, Ti/tMi. 
Nederland. Aardr. Gen. 1890, 1891, 1892, 1898 ; /). G. G. 1893, p. 542 ; 1897, p.' 152 ; 

1900, p. 640. Professor Wiclimann has shown reason to believe that the mud eruption said 
to have been discharged by the Gmiimg Salak in Java iii the year 1699 was really the result 
of landslips cau.sed by a severe earthquake. Neues Jahrh. 1896, ii. 

Mallet thought that tlie so-called “ mud -lavas ” of Herculaneum and Pompeii were not 
aqueous deposits {Joiirn. Roy. Geol. Soc. Ireland, vi. (1876), p. 144). But there seems no 
reason to doubt that while an enormous amount of ashes fell during the eruption of A.i). 79, 
there were likewise, especially in the later phases of eruption, copious torrents of water 
that mingled with the fine ash and became “mud-lavas.” The sharimess of outline and the 
absence of any trace of abdominal distension in the moulcls of the human bodies found at 
Pompeii, probably show that these victims of the catastrophe were rapidly (*nvelo[)ed in a 
firm coherent matrix which could hardly have been mere loose dust. Sec II. J. Johnston- 
Lavis, Q. J. G. S. xl. p. 89, The .solid tuff wliieh fille<l the theatre at Hcrciilamiiim, aiul 
which has been partially excavated underground, has enclosed iiiece.s of Homan pottcrv'. 

For works on the eifel district consult Hibhert, ‘ History of tlie. Extinct Volcanoes of 
the Basin of Nenwied on the Lower Rhine,’ Edin. 1882. Von De.clicn, ‘ Geoguostiseher 
Fiihrer zu dem Laacher See,’ Bonn, 1864 ; ‘ Geognostischer Fiibrcr in das Siehcngcliirge am 
Rhein,’ Bonn, 1861. Vogelsang, “ Viilkane der Eifel,” Jahrh, 1870, iij). 199, 326, 

460. H. Behrens, A7in. Ecole yulyt. Delft, 1888, pp. 134-148. 
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3. Lava. — Tlie term lava is applied generally to all the molten rocks 
of volcanoes.^ The use of the word in this broad sense is of great con- 
venience in geological descriptions, by directing attention to the leading 
chai'acter of the rocks as molten products of volcanic action, and obviat- 
ing the confusion and errors which are apt to arise from an ill-defined or 
incorrect lithological terminology. Precise definitions of the rocks, such 
as those above given in Book IL, can be added when req[uired. A few 
remarks regarding some of the general lithological characters of lavas 
may be of service here; the behaviour of the rocks in their emission 
from volcanic orifices will be described in § 2. 

While still flowing or not yet cooled, lavas differ from each other in the extent to 
which they are impregnated with gases and vapours. Some appear to be saturated, 

5 others contain a much smaller gaseous impregnation; and hence arise important dis- 
tinctions in their behaviour (pp. 296-308). They further differ in viscosity or liquidity, 
the acid kinds being generally more viscous than the basic, so that the latter, other 
things being ecpial, flow farthest and spread out most widely. After solidification, 
lavas present some noticeable characters, then easily ascertainable. (1) Their average 
specific gravity may be taken as ranging between 2*37 and 3*22. (2) The heavier (basic) 

varieties contain much magnetic or titaniferous iron, with augite and olivine, their com- 
position being basic, and tlieir proportion of silica averaging about 45 to 55 per cent. 
In this group come the basalts, nepheline- lavas, and leueite-lavas. The lighter (acid) 
varieties contain commonly a minor proportion of metallic bases, but are rich in silica, 
their percentage of that acid ranging betw'een 70 and 75. Among their more important 
varieties are the rhyolites and obsidians. Intermediate varieties (trachytes, phono- 
lites, and andesites) connect these two series. (3) Lavas differ much in structure and 
texture, {a) Some are entirely crystalline, consisting of an interlaced mass of crystals 
and crystalline particles, as in some dolerites and granitoid rhyolites. Even quartz, 
which used to be considered a non-volcanic mineral, characteristic of the older and 
chiefly of the plutonic eruptive rocks, has been observed in large crystals in modern lava 
(liparite and quartz-andesite-), (b) Some show more or less of a half-glaSvSy or stony 
(devitrified) matrix, in which the constituent crystals are imbedded ; this is the most 
common arrangement, (c) Others are entirely vitreoirs, such crystals or crystalline 
particles as occur in them V)eing quite subordinate, and, so to speak, accidental en- 
closures ill the main glassy mass. Obsidian or volcanic glass is the type of this group, 
(d) They further differ in the extent to which minute pores or larger cellular spaces 
have been developed in them. According to Bischof, the porosity of lavas depends on 
their degree of liquidity, a porous lava or slag, when reduced in his fusion-experiments 
to a thin-flowing consistency, hardening into a mass as compact as the densest lava or 
basalt.*^ But probably a much more effective influence in producing this structure i.s 
that of the amount of absorbed vapours and gases. The presence of interstitial steam in 
lavas, by expanding the still molten stone, produces an open cellular texture, somewhat 
like that of sponge or of bread. Such a vesicular arrangement very commonly appears 
on the upper surface of a lava current, which assumes a slaggy or cindery aspect. In 
some forms of pumice the proportion of air cavities is 8 or 9 times that of the 'enclosing 
glass, (4) Lavas vary greatly in colour and general external aspect. The heavy basic 


^ “ Alles ist Lava, was im Vulkan flies.st uiid durch seine Pliissigkeit ueiie Lagerstlitter 
eimiimrnt,” is Leopold von Biich’s comprehensive definition. 

2 Wolf, Mues Jahrh. 1874. p. 377. 

2 ‘Chem. und Phys. GeoL’ supp. (1871), p. 144. On the i^rodiiction of the vesicular 
structure consult Dana, ‘ Characteristics of Volcanoe.s,’ p. 161. Compare also Judd, GeoL 
Mag. 1888, p. 7. 
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Icinds are usually dark grey, or almost black, though, on cKposure to the weather, they 
acquire a brown tint from the oxidation and hydration of their iron. Their surface is 
commonly rough and ragged, until it has been sufficiently decomposed by the atmo- 
sphere to crumble into soil which, under favourable circumstances, supports a luxuriant 
regetatiou. The less dense lavas, such as jihonolites and trachytes, are frequently paler 
ill colour, sometimes yellow or buif, and decompose into light soils ; hut the obsidians 
present rugged black sheets of rock, often roughened with ridges and heaps of grey froth- 
like pumice. Some of the most brilliant surfaces of colour in any rock-scenery on the 
globe are to be found among volcanic rocks. The walls of active craters glow with end- 
less hues of red and yellow. The Grand Canon of the Yellowstone Eiver has been dug 
out of the most marvellously tinted lavas and tuffs. 

4. Fragmentary Materials. — Uader this title may be included all 
the substances whicb, driven up into the air by volcanic explosions, fall 
ill solid form to the ground — the dust, ashes, sand, cinders, and blocks 
of every kind •which are projected from a volcanic orifice.^ These 
materials differ in composition, texture, and appearance, even during 
a single eruption, and still more in successive explosions of the same 
volcano. For the sake of convenience, separate names are applied to 
some of the more distinct varieties, of which the following may he 
enumerated : — 

(1) Ashes and dust. — In many eruptions, vast (quantities of an exceedingly fine 
light grey powder are ejected. As this substance greatly resembles wliat is left after a 
piece of wood or coal is burnt in an open fiire, it has been popularly termed aud this 
name has been adopted by geologists. If, however, by the word ash, the result of com- 
bustion is implied, its employment to denote any product of volcanic action must he 
regretted, as apt to convey a wrong impression. The fine ash-like dust ejected by a 
volcano is merely lava in an extremely fine state of coiiiininution. So minute are the 
particles that they find their way readily through the finest chinks of a clovsed room, and 
settle down upon floor and furniture, as ordinary dust docs when a house is shut up. 
From this finest form of material, gradations may ho traced, through what is termed 
volcanic sand, into the coarser varieties of ejected matter. In composition, the ash and 
sand vary necessarily with the nature of the lava from which they arc derived. Their 
microscopic sti'ucture, and especially their abundant inicrolitos, crystals, and volcanic 
glass, have been already referred to (pp. 17‘J-17C)). At first the volcanic pjarticles. 
have the temperature of the molten rock from wliich they arc discharged, and they may 
reach the ground when still at a red heat. It was a descending cloud of such' intensely 
hot material which, mingled with superheated steam and other va})OiirH, charred and 
ignited combustible objects during the disastrous erujition at Martinique in May 1902. 

In their passage through the air to a distance from the vent of eruption these fine 
materials undergo a process of sifting, the larger aud heavier particles descending first 
to the ground, while the smallest and lighte.st are carried farthoBt. Matteucci has noticed 
this fact in the prop)ortion of magnetite found in the dust ejected from Vesuvius accord- 
ing to increase of distance from the centre.^ 

(2) Laipilli (p. 172) are ejected fragments of lava, ranging from the she of a pea 
to that of a walnut; round, subangular, or angular in shap(.‘, and having tlui same 
indefinite rang© of composition as the finer dust- As a mile, the larger p)ieces fall 
nearest the focus of eruption. vSome times they are solid, but, more usually liave a 
cellular texture, while sometimes they are so liglit and porous as to float readily on 


^ The student will find a classification and description of the fragrnciitaiy material 
ejected from Vesuvius during the explosive eruption of April-May 1900 in Jhlf. Anr;. 
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water, and, when ejected near the sea, to cover its surface. Well- formed crystals occur 
in the lapilli of many volcanoes, and are also ejected separately. It has been observed 
indeed that the fragmentary materials not infrequently contain finer crystals than the 
accompanying lava.^ Lapilli may be largely derived from the disruption of more or 
less cooled and consolidated lava in the volcanic chimney, such as the crust of congealed 
rock upon the crater floor. 

(3) Scoriae. — the rugged clinker -like lumps that form on the surface of molten 
lava when exposed to the air and distended by the expansion of its imprisoned vapour. 
These masses are sometimes ejected in great numbers from the lava in the chimney of 
a volcanic vent, partly falling back into the crater and partly down the outside of the 
cone. The term “slag”*-^ (from the waste products of iron furnaces and glass-works) is 
often applied to one of these rough, irregular, porous fragments. 

(4) Yolcanic Bombs. — These have originally formed portions of the column of 
molten lava ascending the pipe of a volcano, and have been detached and hurled into 
the air by successive explosions of steam. They are round, elliptical, or pear-shaped. 



Fig. 40. — Section of Volcanic Bomb, one-third natural size. 


often discoid al, from a few inches to several feet in diameter ; sometimes tolerably 
solid throughout, more usually coarsely cellular or pumiceous inside (Fig. 40). Not 
infrequfently the interior is hollow, and the bomb then consists of a shell which 
is most close-grained towards the outside, or the centre is a block of stone with an 
external coating of lava. One class of the bombs from Etna contains a nucleus of 
quartzose sandstone broken off from .strata within the crust, impregnated with vitreous 
material and crusted over with a coating of black scoriaceous olivine-bearing pyroxeiiic 
lava.^ The bombs from the last eruption of the island of Vulcano were ellipsoidal 
pieces of pumice, with an outer and inner vesicular glassy .skin about half an inch 
thick, which from its cracks and cellular condition has suggested the appellation, 
''bread-crust structure.”'^ Some of these bombs were of great size, ranging from 

^ Sartorius von Waltershausen, ‘Sicilien und Island,’ 1853, p. 328. 

^ On the ratio between the pores and volume of the rock in slags and lavas, see 
determinations by Bischof, ‘Chem. und Phys. Geoh’ supp. (1871), p. 158. 

^ The types of bombs discharged by Etna are described by Messrs. Duparc and Mrazec, 
Arch. Sci. Phys. Nat, Geneva, xxix. (1893), p. 256. 

^ Dr. Johnston- Lavis, Proc. Geol. Assoc, xi. (1890), p. 390. The Vesuviaii bombs are 
described by Matteucci, Boll. Soc. Sism, Ital. vi. p. 45 of reprint. 
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one to six metres in diameter, one actually reacMiig tlie dimensions 6x5x1 metres, 
and thus containing about 25 cubic metres and weighing nearly 68 toiis.^ There can 
be no doubt that, when torn by ernetations of steam from the surface of the boiling 
lava, the material of the bombs is in a thoroughly molten condition. From the rotatory 
motion imparted by its ejection, it takes a circular form, and in proportion to its 
rapidity of rotation and fluidity is the amount of its ‘ ‘ flattening at the i)oles.*’ The 
centrifugal force within allows the expansion of the interstitial vapour, while the ontei 
surface rapidly cools and solidifies ; hence the more close-grained crust, and the more 
porous or cavernous interior. Bombs, varying from the si?5e of an appde to that of a 
man’s body, were found by Darwin abundantly strewm over the ground in the island 
of Ascension ; they were also ejected in vast q^uantities during the eruption of Saiitoriu 
in 1 866.‘*“ Among the tuffs of the Eifel region, small bombs, consisting mostly of granular 
olivine, are of common occurrence, as also pieces of sanidiiieor other less fusible minerals 
which have segregated out of the magma before ejection. In like manner, among the 
tuffs Ailing volcanic necks, probably of Permian age, which pierce the Carboniferous 
rocks of Fife, large worn crystals of orthoelase, biotite, &c-, are found. 

(5) Tol Gallic Blocks are larger pieces of stone, often angular in shape. In some 
cases they appear to be fragments loosened from already solidified rocks in the chimney 
of the volcano. Hence we find among them pieces of aori-volcanic rock.s, as well as of 
older tuffs and lavas recognisahly belonging to early eruptions. In many cas(3s, they 
are ejected in enormous quantities during the early jihases of violent eruption. The? 
great explosion from the side of Ararat in 1840 was accompanied liy the discharge of a 
vast quantity of fragments over a spiace of many square miles around the mountain. 
Whitney has described tlie occurrence in California of beds of such fragmentary volcanic 
breccia, hundreds of feet thick and covering many square miles of .surface. tJunghulni, 
in. his account of the eruption in Java in 1772, incntioms tliat a valley ten niiles long 
was filled to an average depth of fifty feet with angular volcanic debris.*^ 

Among the earlier eruptions of a volcano, fragments of the rock.s tln*oiigli wliicdi tlic 
vent has been drilled may frequently be observed. These are in many cases not volcanic. 
Blocks of schist and granitoid rocks occur in the cinder-beds at the Ijase of tluj volc.fiuu*, 
series of Saiitorin. In the older tuffs of Somma, pieces of altered linit?.stone (Hoinotimes 
measuring 200 cubic feet or more and weighing ujwards of 15 ton.s) arc ahiiiidant, and 
often contain cavities lined with the characteiistic “ Vesnvian miiKU’al.s.”^' lilooks of a 
coarsely crystalline granitoid (but really trachytic) lava liave been particularly ohwijrved 
both on Etua^ and Yesuvius. In the year 1870 a ma.ss of that kind, weighing several 
tons, was to be seen lying at the foot of the upper cone of Vesuvius, within the entrance 
to the Atrio del Cavallo. During the eruption of this volcano in the .spring of 1900 
an immense quantity of blocks wa.s ejected, the largest of them estimated to contain 
12 cubic metres and to weigh 30,000 kilograms.'^ Similar block.s occur ariiong the 
Carboniferous and later vojcariic pipes of Central Scotland, together somotiinos with 
huge fragments of sandstone, shale, or limestone, not infrequently full of Carboniferous 
fossils.® Enormous masses of various .schists have been carried up) by the lavas of the 
Tertiary volcanic plateau of the Inner Hebrides.® 

^ Bergeat, ‘Die Aeolisclieii Inseln,” p. 186. 

2 Darwin, ‘Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands,’ 2ud edit. p. 4‘2. Koiuniv, 
‘Santoria,’ p. 79. ® ‘Geology of East Fife,’ Afm. fMoL Sif.rr. 11)02, p. 271. 

^ See remarks on volcanic conglomerates, cintcy p. 173. By the erux')tion8 of May 1902 
the valley.s of St. Yiiicent were deejdy filled with red-hot sand (j). 286). 

^ Johnston-Lavis, Q. /. (J. S, xl. p. 75; Trans, Edin. (kol Son, vi. (1893), pp. JlM-llhl. 

® Tor the erupted blocks (Auswiirflinge) of Etna, see * Her Aetna,’ ii, px>. 216, 330, 4t>]. 

Matteucci, Boll. ^oc. Sism. Ital, vi. p. 57- 

® Trans. Roy. Sog. JMin. xxix. p. 459. Seejpoto, Book IV. Sect. vii. 1 1. 

® Ty'ans. Roy. Soc. Ediu. xxxv. (1888), p. 82. 
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The fragmentary materials erupted by a volcano and deposited around it acquire by 
deorees more or less consolidation, partly from the mere pressure of the higher upon 
the lower strata, partly from the influence of infiltrating water. It has been already 
stated (p. 172) that different names are applied to the rocks thus ^ lormed. J he 
coarse, tumultuous, unstratified accumulation of volcanic debris within a crat(;r or 
funnel is called Agglomerate. When the ddbris, though still coarse, is more rounded, 
and is arranged in a stratified form, especially, where it is re-assorted by moving water, 
as by rain, streams, lakes, or the sea, it becomes a Volcanic (Jonglomerate. The 
finer-grained varieties, formed of dust and lapilli, are included in the general designation 
of Tuffs. These are usually piale yellowish, greyish, or brownish, sonudiineH black 
rocks, granular, porous, and often incoherent in texture. They occur interstratiiied 
with and pass into ordinary non-volcanic sediment. 

Organic remains sometimes occur in tuff. Where volcanic dihris has accumulated 
over the floor of a lake, or of the sea, the entombing and preserving of shells and other 
organic objects must continually take place. Examples of this kind arc (dted in later 
pages of this volume from older geological formations. Professor Giiiscardi of Naples 
fomid about 100 species of marine shells of living species in the old tuffs of Vesuvius. 
Marine shells have been picked up within the crater of Monte Nuovo, and have be(m 
frequently observed in the old or marine tuff of that district. Showers of ash, or sheets 
of volcanic mud, often preserve land-shells, insects, and vegetation living on the area at 
the time. The older tuffs of Vesuvius have yielded many remains of the shrubs and 
trees which at successive periods have clothed the flanks of the mountain. Fi-agmcmts 
of coniferous and lepidodendroid wood, which probably once grew on slopes or 
within the craters of the tuff-cones in Central Scotland, are abundant in the “ necks” 
of that region. The minute structure of some of these plants has been admirably pn^- 
served in the beds of tuff intercalated among the Carboniferous formations.* 

§ 2. Volcanic Action. 

Volcanic action may be either constant or periodic. Htronilxjli, in 
the Mediterranean, so far as we know, has been uninterruptedly emitting 
hot stones and steam, from, a basin of molten lava, since tlu^ (nirliest 
period of history.- This activity though constant is variable. Thus in the 
ten years hetAveen 1879 and 1888 the usual moderate energy was inter- 
rupted fourteen times by more or less violent paroxysms. In its ordinary 
condition this volcano ejects ashes and stones at frequent intervals with 
greater or less violence, and sometimes with the emission of lava. A 
diary was kept of its doings on 7th July 1891, when from two of its 
eruptive vents, at intervals varying from less than a minute up to al)out 
half an hour, there were about thirty explosions between half-past eight 

^ Trans. Hoy. Sue. Edin. xxix. p. 470; ‘Geology of Eastern Fife,’ Mtun. OW. Snrr. 
1902, p. 274 ; sai^postea, Book IV. Part VII. Sect. ii. § 2. 

■•2 For accounts of the lipari islands see Spallanzani’s ‘ Voyages dans les deux Siciles.’ 
Scrope’s ‘Volcanoes.’ Judd, Geol. Mag. 1875. Mercalli’s ‘Vulcaui, kv..' p. Glfi; his 
papers in Atti Sac. Hal. Sci. Nat. xxii. xxiv. xxvii. xxix. xxxi., and those edted g/tmt&f. 
A. Baltzer, Z. T). G. G. xxvi. (1875). L. W. Fulcher, Geol Mag. 1890, p. 347. “ Le 
Eruzioni dell’ Isola di Vnlcaiio, 3 agosto 1888—22 marzo 1890,” A 71 / 1 . Uf. (Jerdr. 
Meteorol e Oeodhuimica, x. part iv. (1888). E. Cortese and V. Sabatini, ‘ DeHcrizione 
Geologico-petrografica delle Isole Eolie,’ Rome, 1892 ; A. Bergeat, “ Die Aeolischcn 
luseln,” Abhand. Bayer. Akad., Munich, ii. Cl. vol. xx. Abth. i. (1899). A good bibliography 
of the Lipari Islands up to 1890 will be found in Dr. Jolinston-Lavis, ‘South Italian Vol- 
canoes,’ cited on p. 263. 
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o’cloclc in the morning and a few minutes past two in the afternoon, or 
on. the ayerage from six to se-ven in the hour. Some of the explosions 
were extremel 7 weak, bat some were vigorous enough to eject red-hot 
stones, the incandescence of which coaid he seen at a distance, in spite 
of the daylight, while occasionally the ground sensibly trembled.^ 

Among the Moluccas, the volcano Sioa, and in the Friendly Islands, 
that of Fofua, have never ceased to be in eruption since their first dis- 
covery. The lofty cone of Sangay, among the Andes of Quito, is always 
giving off hot vapours j Cotopaxi is ever constantly active, as is also 
Izalco in San Salvador, Central America. But, though cxa,inples of 
unceasing action may thus he cited from widely different quarters of the 
globe, they are nevertheless exceptional. The general rule is that a 
volcano breaks out from time to time with varying vigour, and after 
longer or shorter intervals of quiescence. 

Active, Dormant, and Extinct Phases. — It is usual to class volcanoes 
as acMm, dormant^ and erJmd. This arrangement, however, often presents 
considerable difficulty in its application. An active volcano cannot of 
coarse be mistaken, for even when not in vigorous ei-uption it shows 
by its discharge of steam and hot vapours that it might break out again 
at any moment. But in many cases it is impossible to decide whether 
a volcano should be called extinct or only dormant. The volcanoes of 
Silurian age in Wales, of Carboniferous age in Ireland, of Permian age 
in the Harz, of Miocene age in the Hebrides, of younger Tertinry age in the 
Western States and Territories of North America, are certainly all extinct. 
But the older Tertiary volcanoes of Iceland are still represented thei*e 
by Skaptar- J5kull, Hecla, and their neighbours.'*^ Somina, in the first 
century of the Christian era, would have been naturally I'egardod as an 
extinct volcano. Its fires had never been known to have been kindled; 
its vast crater was a wilderness of wild vines and brushwood, haunted, no 
doubt, by wolf and wild boar. Yet in a few days, daring the autumn of 

^ Professors Eicco and Mercalli have given ti (letaile<l account, of the tiruptive iiiovomciit 
ill Stromholi, Ann. II f. Centr, Aleteoml, xi. part iii. (1892). Another diarjr of live 
hours was hept on lltli October 1894, by Dr. Bcrgeat, witli soniewliat siniihir results : ‘ Die 
Aeolischea Iiisehi/ p. 36. 

^ For descriptions of Cotopaxi, sec Wolf, A7 /ms* JaJivh. 1878; Wliymiier, Na/.itre., xxiii. 
p. :328 ; ‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ chap. vi. 

•'* On the volcanic phenomena of Iceland, consult (4. Mackenzie’s ‘Travels in the Tslaud 
of Iceland during the Summer of 1810.’ E. Henderscm’.s ‘ Jccdan<l.’ Zirkel, ‘Dc. geo- 
guostica Islandae constitiitionc observationess,’ Bonn, 1861. Thoroddstm, ‘Oversigt over (le 
Islaiidske Vulkariers Histone,’ translated in hy (Jr. K. J3mithH(r/duio /nfii. 

Meyi. 1885, parti, pi 495 ; Aao Blkangr t. Smtisk Vet.Akud. JIaudl. xiv. ii. (1888), xvii. ii. 
(1891); GeoLAIaij. 1880, p. S i Naticre, Oct 1884. Geograph. Tidsk. vol, x. (1889- 
1890), pp. 149-172; xii. (1893-94), pp. 187-234 ; xiii. (1895), pp. 3-37,99-122,140-156 ; xiv. 
(1897-98), pts. 1, 2, 5, 6 ; xv, (1899), pp. 3-14; xvi. (1901-1902), pp. 58-80. VrAtmidl. 
Gesd. JErdh, Berlin, 1895, p. 187. MiUh. II. K, Gaogr. (fen., ‘Viciuia, xxiv. (1891), p. 117. 
Keilhack, .2^. i). O. G. xxxviii. (1886), p. 376; Schmidt, eit. xxxvii. (1885), j). 737. 
A. Helland, “Lakis Xratere og Lava-str<inie,” I7niversitels Progtduvmr, Oliristiaiiia, 1885. 
Breon, ‘ Geologie de I’Islande, et des Lsles Faeroe,’ Paris, 1884. T. AiKlcirKori, Joirni, 
Snc. Arts, vol. xl. (1892), p. 397. 
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the year 79, the half of the crater walls was blown out by a terrific series 
of explosions, the present Vesuvius was then formed within the limits of 
the earlier crater, and since that time volcanic action has been inter - 
mittently exhibited up to the present day. Some of the intervals of 
quietude, however, have been so considerable that the mountain might 
then again have been claimed as an extinct volcano. Thus, in the L‘U 
years between 1500 and 1631, so completely had eruptions ceased that 
the crater had once more become choked with copsewood. A few pools 
and springs of very salt and hot water remained as memorials of the 
former condition of the mountain. But this period of quiescence closed 
with the eruption of 1631, — the most powerful of all the known ex- 
plosions of Vesuvius, except the great one of 7 9. Since the middle of 
the seventeenth century the volcano has been intermittently active but 
never dormant. Three phases of its energy are recognised. Of these 
the weakest, known as the Solfataric, is manifested by the constant 
emission of steam and vapours with the formation of sublimates in the 
cracks up which these emanations reach the surface. The second, known 
as the Strombolian, is shown by a continual eructation of dust and stones, 
which, however, are not ejected with much force, and for the most part 
fall back into the crater or on the upper part of the cone. In the third 
and most vigorous phase, which has been termed Plinian, after the 
historian of the eruption in 79, large volumes of steam, dust, ashes, 
scoriae, bombs and blocks are expelled with great violence high into the 
air and fall around the crater, while occasionally streams of lava issue 
from rents in the cone and flow down the outside of the mountain.^ 

In the island of Ischia, MonP Epomeo was last in eruption in the 
year 1302, its previous outburst having taken place, it is believed, about 
seventeen centuries before that date. From the craters of the Kifel, 
Auvergne, the Vivarais, and Central Italy, though many of them look as 
if they had only recently been formed, no eruption has been known to 
come during the times of human history or tradition. In the west of 
I7orth America, from Arizona to Oregon, numerous stupendous volcanic 
cones occur, but even from the most perfect and fresh of them nothing 
but steam and hot vapours has yet been known to proceed.'^ But the 
l>resence there of hot springs and geysers proves the continued existence 
of one phase of volcanic action. 

In short, no essential distinction can be drawn between dormant 
and extinct volcanoes. Volcanic action, as will be afterwards pointed 
out, is apt to show itself again and again, even at vast intervals, within 
the same regions and over the same sites. As above sbited, the 
dofihant or waning condition of a volcano, when only steam and various 
and sublimates are given off, is called the Solfataric phase. 

sites of Volcanic Action. — It has been a prevalent belief among 

1 R. V. Matteucci, TscliermaWs Mitth. xv. (1895), part v. ; Bol, ^Soc. Sima. Hal. vi. 
p. S2 of reprint. 

- Ertxptions occuiTed perhaps less than 100 years ago. Oilier, BuU. U. S. G. H. No. 79. 
I. C. Russell’s ‘Volcanoes of North America’ gives a valuable summary of information 
r^jardiiig the later volcanic history of the United States. 
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geologists that for the appearance of a volcano on th^ surface of the 
earth there must first be a fissure of the terrestrial crust, and that the 
site of the volcano will be generally determined by the weakest point 
along the line of fracture, where least resistance is offered to the expansive 
energy of the subterranean vapours. It is undoubtedly true that many 
groups of volcanoes are placed in lines strongly suggestive of the existence 
of such fissures in the crust. It is impossible, for example, to study the 
volcanic map of the globe without concluding that along such lines as the 
Aleutian and Kurile islands, Japan, and the islands of the East and West 
Indies there must be long rents underneath, which have provided a pathway 
for the manifestations of volcanic energy. These major lines of distribu- 
tion have been cited as a proof of the usual connection between volcanic 
distribution and fractures in the crust.^ 

Nevertheless, that a new volcanic cone may arise without the appear- 
ance of any fissure has been shown by instances that have been witnessed 
both in the Old and New Worlds. Thus on the shores of the Bay of 
Naples, among gardens and cottages, Monte Nuovo, to which further 
reference will be made in the sequel, was piled up within a space of two 
days to a height of nearly 500 feet. Again, in the year 1770 a new 
volcano (Imlco) broke out in the midst of a cattle estate about 30 miles 
west of the city of San Salvador. Since that time it has been constantly 
active, and has now attained a height of about 3000 feet. In the same 
volcanic region, early in 1880, a volcano burst forth in the lake Hopango, 
and speedily formed an island about 5 acres in extent and 160 feet 
high, though the water immediately around it was 100 fathoms in depth. 
Further, in the volcanic ground of Nicaragua during 1850, a volcanic cone 
was thrown up at the edge of the plain of Leon. It is true that all 
these eruptions took place in tracts that had already been theatres of 
volcanic activity, and where there are still active volcanoes. But they 
indicate that new vents may be opened to the sixrface at some little 
distance from any older funnels and without the accompaniment of any 
visible fissure. 

For some years past there has been a growing belief that while linear 
groups of volcanoes no doubt indicate the existence of rents or lines of 
weakness in the terrestrial crust, volcanic energy is of itself capable of 
drilling an orifice through the crust and forcing its way to the surface. 
The absence of any contributory fissure can be demonstrated in the 
case of many ancient volcanic vents, the ground-plan and surroundings 
of which have been laid bare by denudation. Thus as far back as 
the year 1879 I observed that the numerous volcanic vents of Carbon- 
iferous and later age in Central Scotland have been blown out of the 
crust without any trace of their coincidence with lines of fault.^ 
In 1886 Dr. Ferdinand Ijowe combated the prevailing conception, 

^ See, for instance, M. Michel- Levy’s essay, “Sur la Co-ordination et la Il^partition dea 
Fractures et des Effondreinents de I’l^corce terrestre en relation avec les ^panchements 
volcaniques, ” Bull. B. G. F. xxvi. (1898), p. 106. 

Trims. Roy. Soc. Ediu. xxix. (1879). The iiidei)endence of faults on the part of 
theise vents was noticed in the first edition of this text-hook, puldished in 1882, p. 659. 
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maintaining that'the magma had of itself energy sufficient to enable it to 
perforate the crust without the help of a fissure.^ Professor Branco has 
been led to a similar conclusion from his study of the numerous volcanic 
necks of Swabia, which in many respects repeat the structure of the older 
series in Scotland. Br. E. Boese, of the Greological Institute of Mexico, 
has more recently adopted the same view, which he says is Ijorne out l>y 
a study of the volcanoes of that country.^ This subject will again be 
referred to in § 5, and in Book lY. Part YII Sect. i. § 4. In the mean- 
time it may be sufficient to note that while the subterranean energy of 
the planet doubtless avails itself of any lines or points of weakness in the 
crust, the existence of lines of fissure is not absolutely essential for the 
production of volcanoes, and that many ancient volcanic vents, the sur- 
roundings of which have been entirely laid bare by denudation, can be 
demonstrated to have risen without the help of any visible faults.'^ 

An important inference may be deduced from the considerations just 
stated. It is obvious that in order to be able to expel an overlying 
column of the earth’s crust the magma must have ascended to wnthin a 
comparatively short distance from the surface. In the case of the in- 
numerable small vents which can be proved to have been drilled through 
unfaulted rocks, this proximity of the top of the magma to the mouths 
of the funnels becomes strikingly apparent. And as these vents are 
numerous they show that in many cases volcanic action is not deep-seated 
but has its source not many hundred feet below ground. The ascertained 
relation between the eruptive activity of some volcanoes, such as Strornboli 
and Vesuvius, and seasons of wet weather (p. 281), together with the 
briefness of the interval of time between the fall of the rain and the 
renewal of volcanic explosions, points to the comparatively superficial 
character of some manifestations of volcanic phenomena.^ 

Volcanoes may break through any geological formation. In Auvergne,^' 
in the Miocene period, they burst through the granitic and gneissosc 
plateau of Central Prance. In Lower Old Eed Sandstone times, they 
pierced contorted Silurian rocks in Central Scotland. In late Tertiary 


^ Jalvrb. K. K, GeoL Reichsanst. 1886, p. 315. 

2 Branco, ‘Sctwabens 125 Vulkan-Embryonen,’ Stuttgart, 1894 ; Neues Jahrh. i. (1898), 
p. 175 ; E. Boese, Mem. JSoc, Alzate, Mexico, xiv. (1899), p. 199. 

2 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. p. 69 ; ii. p. 65. 

See Stiibel’s ‘Vulkanberge von Ecuador,’ 1897; and ‘Ein Wort iiber den Sitz der 
vulkanischen Krafte in der Gegeuwart,’ Leipzig, 1901. G. de Lorenzo, “ Considcrazioni 
suir Origine superficiale dei Ynlcani,” Atti Acad. ScL, Naples, xi. (1902) ; RmuL Ami. KcL, 
Naples, Nov. 1901. 

® For descriptions of auvergne and the volcanic districts of Central France, see 
Scrope’s ‘Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ 2nd edit. 1858. H. Lecoq’s 
‘Epoques gdologiques de I’Auvergne,’ 1867. Michel-Levy, JB. S. O. F. xviii. (1890), p. 688. 
The succession of volcanic rocks in Velay is described by M. Boule, B. S. <L F. xviii. 
(1889), p, 174, and in Bull. Carte GM. de la France, No. 28 (1892) ; see also P. Terniier, 
op. cit. No. 13 ; J. Girand, op. cit. No. 87 ; P. Glangeaud, Go 7 ?ipt. rend. 5tli June 1900. An 
interesting historical sketch of the progress of investigation in Auvergne will be found in a 
pamphlet by Antoine Verni^re, “Les Voyageurs et les Naturalistes dans I’Auvergne et dans 
le Velay,” Clermont Ferrand, 1900. 
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and post-Tertiary ages, they found their way through recent soft marine 
strata,. and formed the huge piles of Etna, Somma, and Vesuvius; while 
in North America, during the same cycle of geological time, they flooded 
with lava and tuff many of the river-courses, valleys, and lakes of Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and adjacent territories. On the banks of the 
Khine, at Bonn and elsewhere, they have penetrated some of the older 
alluvia of that river. In many instances, also, newer volcanoes have 
appeared on the sites of older ones. In Scotland, the Carboniferous 
volcanoes have risen on the ruins of those of the Old Red Sandstone, 
those of the Permian period have broken out among the earlier Carbon- 
iferous eruptions, while the older Tertiary dykes have been injected into 
all these older volcanic masses. The newer ^uys of Auvergne were 
in some cases erupted through much older and already greatly denuded 
basalt -streams. Somma and Vesuvius have risen out of the great 
Neapolitan plain of older marine tuff, while in Central Italy newer 
cones have been tlirown up upon the wide Roman plain of more ancient 
volcanic debris.^ The vast Snake River lava- fields of Idaho overlie 
denuded masses of earlier trachytic lavas, and similar proofs of a long 
succession of intermittent and widely separated volcanic outbursts can be 
traced northwards into the Yellowstone basin. 

Ordinary phase of an Active Volcano. — The interval between two 
eruptions of an active volcano shows a gradual augmentation of energy. 
The crater, emptied by the last discharge, has its floor slowly upraised 
by the expansive force of the lava-column underneath. ‘ Vapours rise in 
constant outflow, accompanied sometimes by discharges of dust or stones. 
Through rents in the crater floor red-hot lava may be seen only a few feet 
down. Where the lava is maintained at or above its fusion-point and 
possesses great liquidity, it may form boiling lakes, as in the great crater 
of Kilauea, where acres of seething lava may be watched throwing up 
fountains of molten rock, surging against the walls and re-fusing large 
masses that fall into the burning flood. The lava-column inside the pipe 
of a volcano is all this time gradually rising, until some weak part of 
the wall allows it to escape, or until the pressure of the accumulated 
vapours becomes great enough to burst through the hardened crust of the 
crater-floor and give rise to the phenomena of an eruj)tion. 

Influence of Atmosphere. — Leaving for the present the general 
question of the cause of volcanic action, it may be here remarked that 
the conditions determining any particular eruption are still unknown. 
The explosions of a volcano may be to some, probably slight, extent 
regulated by the conditions of atmospheric pressure over the area at 
the time. When we remember the connection, now indubitably estab- 
lished, between a more copious discharge of fire-damp in mines and a 
lowering of atmospheric pressure, a similar influence may well affect the 
escape of vapours from the upper surface of a lava-column ; for it is 
mainly to the expansive vapours impregnating the lava that the manifesta- 

^ According to. Professor G. Pozzi, tlie principal volcanic outbursts of Italy are of tlie 
Glacial period : Atti Lincei, ii. (1878), p. 35. G. de Stefani regards those of Tuscany as 
partly Miocene, partly Pliocene and post-Pliocene : Proc. Tosc. Soc. Nat. Pisa, 1. p. xxi. 
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tions of volcanic activity, are due. In the case of a volcanic funnel like 
Stromboli, where, as Scrope pointed out, the expansive subterranean force 
within, and the repressive effect of atmospheric pressure without, ]ust 
balance each other, any serious disturbance of that prepure might be ex- 
pected to make itself evident by a change in the condition of the volcano. 
Accordingly, it has long been remarked by the fishermen of the Lipari 
Islands t?iat in stormy weather there is at Stromboli a more copious 
discharge of steam and stones than in fine weather. ^ They make use of 
the cone as a weather-glass, the increase of its activity indicating a falling, 
and the diminution a rising barometer.^ There may, however, be other 
causes besides atmospheric pressure concerned in these differences ; the 
preponderance of rain during the winter and spring may be one of these. 

During the eruption of Vulcano, which lasted from the beginning of August 1888 to 
near the end of March 1890, the G-overnment Commission to the island kept a meteoro- 
logical record for the purpose of ascertaining wliat connection there might be between 
the explosions and the state of the atmosphere. The length of time during which the 
observations were carried on was probably too brief to warrant any very definite 
conclusion on the subject ; but so far as the observations went they indicated that while 
the main cause of variation in the volcanic energy was to be sought in subterranean 
conditions, there yet appeared to be on the whole a coincidence between the feebler 
manifestations of volcanic activity and a high barometer, while the more vigorous 
displays corresponded to changes from settled to stormy weather. ^ 

At Hawaii evidence of a relation of volcanic activity to the seasons has l)eein 
established beyond question. Out of the whole number of eruptions from Mauna Loa, 
19 in number, from 1832 to 1887, 5 occurred in January, 3 in February, 4 in March 
April and May, 1 in June ; 4 began in August and 2 in November. Thus 15 out of the 
19 took place in the wetter season. If to these are added the eruptions at Kilauca, the 
immhors become 20 or 21 out of a total of 27. Again, Etna, according to Hartorius 
von Waltershausen, is most active in the winter months ; wliile among the Vesnvian 
eruptions since the middle of the seventeenth century, the number which took place in 
winter and spring has been to that of those which bi’oke out in summer and autumn as 

A. Bergeat, “Der Stromboli als Wetterprophet,’’ Z. I). Q. G, xlviii. (1896), pp. 153-239. 

- Silvestri and Mercalli, ‘Le Eruzioni dell’ Isola di Vulcano,’ p. 113. 

* This seasonal relation was first noticed by the Rev. T. Coan, and was recoginsed by 
Mr. W. Lowthiau Green, J. D, Dana, Ainer. Journ. Sci. xxxvi. (1888), p. 84. For accounts 
of the volcanic phenomena of Hawaii, see W. Ellis, ‘Polynesian Researches.’ Wilkes’ 
W.S. Exploring Expedition^ 1838-42, “Geology,” by J. D. Dana. Mr. Coan, a missionary 
resident in Hawaii, observed the operations of the volcanoes for upwards of forty years, and 
published from time to time short notices of them in the American Journal of Science, vols. 
xiii. (1852) xiv. xv. xviii. xxi. xxii. xxiii. xxv. xxvii. xxxvii. xl. xliii. xlvii. xlix. ; 3rd ser. 
ii. (1871) iv. vii. viii. xiv. xviii. xx. xxi. xxii. (1881). Professor Dana revisited these volcanoes 
and fully discussed their phenomena in' the Ainer. Journ. Sci. vols. xxxiii.-xxxvii. (1887-89), 
and in his ‘Characteristics of Volcanoes.’ See also C. E. Dutton, Amer. Journ. Sci. xxv. 
(1883), p. 219 ; Report XI. S. Geological Survey, 1882-83. L. Green, ‘Vestiges of the 
Molten Globe,’ 1887. W. T. Brigham, Amer. Journ. Sci. xli. (1891), p. 507 ; S. E. Bishop, 
op. dt. xliv. (1892), p. 207 ; xiv. (1893), p. 241; xlviii. (1894), p. 338; E. Wood, Amer. 
Geol. rxiv. (1899), p. 300 ; C. H. Hitchcock, B. Amer. Geol. Soc. xi. (1901), pp. 36-49 ; 
xii. (1901), p. 45 ; Nature, xlvii. (1893), p. 499 ; 1. (1894), pp. 91, 483 ; liii. (1896), p. 490. 
For an account of the remarkable glassy lavas of Hawaii, see E. Cohen, Ne%ies Jahrh. 1880 
(h.), p. 23 ; and a general account of the petrography of the islands, by E. B. Dana, Ame^\ 
Journ. Sci. xxxvii. (1889), p. 441. 
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7 to 4. Tlie influence of a rainy season in augmenting the activity of Vesuvius has 
recently been repeatedly urged by G. de Lorenzo. He has pointed out that the 
recrudescence of Strombolian explosive energy in this mountain during May 1900 
followed after an exceptionally rainy season, and that a similar effect re-apjjeared after 
the heavy rains of the following hToveinber and February.^ In Japan the greater 
number of recorded eruptions have taken place during the cold months of the year, 
February to April. - 

According to Mr. Coaii, previous to the great Hawaiian eruption of 1868 there had been 
unusually wet weather, and to this fact he attributes the exceptional severity of the earth- 
<|uakes and volcanic explosions. The greater frequency of Japanese volcanic eruptions 
and earthquakes in w'inter has been referred in explanation to the fact that the average 
barometric gradient across Japan is steeper in winter than in summer, w^hile the piling 
up of snow' in the nortliern regions gives rise to long-continued stresses, in consequence 
of which certain lines of weakness in the earth’s crust are more prepared to give way 
during the winter months than they are in summer.*’ The effects of varying atmo- 
spheric pressure, however, probably at most only slightly and locally modify volcanic 
activity. Eruptions, like the great one of Cotopaxi in 1877, have in innumerable 
instances taken place without, so far as can be ascertained, any reference to atmospheric 
conditions. 

Kluge has sought to trace a connection between the years of maximum and minimum 
sun-spots and those of greatest and feeblest volcanic activity, and has constructed lists 
to show that years which have been specially characterised by terrestrial eruptions have 
coincided with those marked by few .sun-spots and diminished magnetic disturbance.** 
Such a connection cannot bo regarded as having yet been satisfactorily established. 
Again, the same author has called attention to the frequency and vigour of volcanic 
explo.sions at or near the time of the August meteoric shower. But the cited examples 
can hardly yet be looked upon as more than coincidences. 

Periodicity of Eruptions. — At many volcanic vents the eruptive 
energy manifests itself with more or less regularity. At Stromboli, 
which is constantly in an active state, the exj^losions occur, as we have 
seen, at intervals varying from less than a minute up to half an hour or 
more. A similar rhythmical movement has been often observed during 
the eruptions at other vents which are not constantly active. Vulcano, 
for example, during its erupjtion of September 1873, displayed a succession 
of explosions which followed each other at intervals of from twenty to 
thirty minutes. The same volcano repeated its alternations oi gentle 
and violent discharges during the eruptive period above referred to 


^ Rend. Acead. Sc!., Kaplen, Fasc. 5 and 6, 8 to 12, 1900 ; Fa.sc. 3, 1901. 

“ J. Milne, SelmioL Sac. .ItqHLn, ix. part ii. p. 174. For accounts of the volcanic 
phenomena of .iai’AN, the TmuHttrUnns of the Seimnoloyical Society of Japan .should be 
consulted. See also Dr. B. Koto, ‘Scope of the Vulcaiiological Survey of Japan,’ Tokio, 
1900, where a list of papers on tljc Jujauiese volcanoe.s, publi.she(l and in prei)aration, will 
be found; E. Nauinann, “Die Vulcaiiiiisel Ooshima,” Z. J). G, G. xxix. (1877), i:)p. 364- 
391; S. Sekiya and Y. Kikuchi, ‘The Eruption of Baridalsaii, ’ Tokio, 1889; W. J. 
Holland, “Ascent of the Volcanoes Nantai-san, Asarna-yama, and Na.su-take,” Appalachia, 
Bo.ston, Dec. 1890. 

J. Milne, toe. clt. 

** ‘ Uebef Synchronismus imd Antagonismiis,’ 8vo, Leipzig, 1863, p. 72, A. Poey [Oompten 
rend. Ixxviii. (1874), p. 51) believes that among the 786 eruptions recorded by Kluge, 
between 1749 and 1861, the maxima corre.spond to periods of minimum in solar spots. 
Compare the reported connection of earthquakes with .sun-spots, &c., podea, p. 363. 
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as having lasted from August 1888 to March 1890. A diary of the 
explosions was kept for each day between the 11th February and 24th 
March 1889. During that interval three periods could be distinguished 
that differed in the rhythm and intensity of the eruptions. The first 
of these, from 11th to 23rd February, was characterised by the great 
frequency and moderate intensity of the explosions, having on the average 
twelve explosions in the hour, with intervals always less than 20 minutes, 
except in one case, where the intervals reached 29 minutes. The second 
period, from 24th February to 20th March, was marked by the diminished 
frequency and greater intensity of the eruptions, the average being seven in 
the hour, with intervals between them generally less than half an hour, 
but in one case 48 minutes and in another 1 hour and 12 minutes. 
In the third period, from the 22nd to the 24th of March, the eruptions 
were few in number and moderate in intensity, with intervals between 
them of even 3 hours and more.^ 

At Etna and Vesuvius a similar rhythmical series of convulsive 
efforts has often been observed during the course of an eruption.- 
Among the volcanoes of the Andes a periodic discharge of steam has 
been observed ; Mr. Whymper noticed outrushes of steam to proceed at 
intervals of from twenty to thirty minutes from the summit of Sangai, 
while during his inspection of the great crater of Cotopaxi this volcano 
was seen to blow off steam at intervals of about half an hour.^ At the 
eruption of the Japanese volcano Oshima, in 1877, Mr. Milne observed 
that the explosions occurred nearly every two seconds, with occasional 
pauses of 15 or 20 seconds.^ Klauea, in Hawaii, seems to show a 
regular system of grand eruptive periods. Dana has pointed out that 
since 1832 outbreaks of lava have taken place from that volcano at 
intervals of from three and a half to twelve and a half years, these 
intervals being required to fill the crater up to the point of out})reak, 
or to a depth of 400 or 500 feet.^ 

Some volcanoes have exhibited a remarkable paroxysmal ph<a8e of 
activity, when after comparative or complete quiescence a sudden gigantic 
explosion has taken place, followed by renewed and prolonged repose. 
Vesuvius supplies the most familiar illustration of this character of 
volcanic energy. The great eruption of A.n. 79, which truncated the 
upper part of the old cone of Somma, was a true paroxysmal explosion, 
unlike anything that had preceded it within historic times, and far more 
violent than any subsequent manifestation of the same volcano. This 
phase of volcanic activity is discussed at p. 289. 

General sequence of events in an Eruption. — The approach of an 

^ Professor Mercalli, ‘ Le Eruzioni dell’ Isola di Vulcano,’ cap. ii. art. 4, p. 75. Ilie 
observations were continued by Professor 0. Silvestri from 25t]i March 1889 to 22nd March 
1890, bnt not in the same detail. 

^ G. Mercalli, Atti Soc. Ital. Sci. Nat. xxiv. (1881). 

® ‘Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator,’ 1892, pp. 74, 153. 

^ Trans. Seism. Soc. Japan, ix. part ii. p. 82. 

^ ‘Characteristics of Volcanoes,’ p. 124. Amer. Journ. Set. xxxvi. (1888), p. 88. On 
periodicity of eruptions, see Kluge, Neues Jahrh. 1862, p. 582. 
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eruption is not always indicated bj any premonitory symptoms, for 
many tremendous explosions are recorded to have tahen place in different 
parts of the world without perceptible warning. Much in this respect 
would appear to depend upon the condition of liquidity of the lava, and 
the amount of resistance offered hy it to the passage of the escaping 
vapours through its mass. In Hawaii, where the lavas are remarkably 
liquid, vast outpourings of them have taken place quietly without earth- 
quakes during the present century. But even there, the great eruption 
of 1868 was accompanied hy violent earthqualces. 

The eruptions of Vesuvius are often preceded by failure or diminution 
of wells and springs. But more frequent indications of an approaching 
outburst are conveyed by sympathetic movements of the ground. Sub- 
terranean rumblings and groanings are heard ; slight tremors succeed, 
increasing in frequency and violence till they become distinct earthquake 
shocks. The vapours from- the crater grow more abundant, as the lava- 
column in the pipe or funnel of the volcano ascends, forced upward and 
kept in perpetual agitation by the passage of elastic vapours through its 
mass. After a long previous interval of quiescence, there may be much 
solidified lava towards the top of the funnel, which will restrain the 
ascent of the still molten portion underneath. A vast pjressure is thus 
exercised on the sides of the cone, which, if too weak to resist, will 
open in one or more rents, and the liquid lava will issue from the outer 
slope of the mountain ; or the energies of the volcano will be directed 
towards clearing the obstruction in the chief throat, until with tremendous 
explosions, and the rise of a vast cloud of steam, dust and fragments, the 
bottom or sides of the crater are finally blown out, and the top of the 
cone may disappear. Lava may now escape from the lowest part of the 
lip of the crater, while, at the same time, immense numbers of red-hot 
bombs, scoriae, and stones are shot up into the air. The laya at first 
rushes down like one or more rivers of melted iron, but, as it cools, its 
rate of motion lessens. Clouds of steam rise from its surface, as well as 
from the central crater. Indeed, every successive paroxysmal convulsion 
of the mountain is naarked, even at a distance, by the rise of huge ball- 
like (or cauliflower-like) wreaths or clouds of steam (Fig. 39), mixed 
with dust and stones, forming a column which towers sometimes a couple 
of miles or more above the summit of the cone. By degrees these 
eructations diminish in frequency and intensity. The lava ceases to issue, 
the showers of stones and dust decrease, and after a time, which may 
vary from hours to days or months, even in the 'lifjim.e of the same 
mountain, the volcano becomes once more tranquild 

Some of the most destructive eruptions have been unaccompanied hy 
the outflow of any lava. Thus in the disastrous explosions of the Vest 
Indian, islands in May 1 9 02, by which the town of St. Pierre in Martinique, 
with 30,000 inhabitants, and a wide tract of country in St. Tincent, with 

^ See Sclimidt’.s imrative of the eruption of Vesiivias in May 1855, together with the 
otliex narratives of the eruptions of that mountain cited on p. 267, and those of Etna 
enumerated on p. 264. An account of the great eruption of Cotopaxi in June 1 877, by Dr. 
Th. Wolf, will be found in iVeuefi Jidieh, 1878, p. 113. 



- 2000 or more of the population, were destroyed in a few minutes, no lava 

appears to have been poured forth except in the form of vast quantities of 
■ incandescent dust, sand and stones, into which it was blown by the explosion 

i of the vapours and gases occluded in it. At these two volcanoes “ the most 

: peculiar feature of the eruptions was the avalanche of incandescent sand 

i and the great black cloud which accompanied it. The preliminary stages 

* of such eruptions, which may occupy a few days or only a few hours, 

j, consist of outbursts of steam, line dust and stones, and the discharge^ of 

i the crater-lakes as torrents of water or of mud. In them there is nothing 

; unusual, but as soon as the throat of the crater is thoroughly cleared, 

t and the climax of the eruption is reached, a mass of incandescent lava 

^ rises and wells over the lip of the crater in the form of an avalanche of 

j red-hot dust, which rushes down the slopes of the hill, carrying with it a 

I temfic blast, which mows down everything in its path. The mixture of 

I . ^ust and gas behaves in many ways like a fluid. The exact chemical 

i . composition of these gases remains unsettled. They apparently consist 
! principally of steam and sulphurous acid.” ^ 

i; ^ In the investigation of the subject, the student will naturally devote 

I attention specially to those aspects of volcanic action which have more 

I particular geological interest from the permanent changes with which 

^ they are connected, or from the way in which they enable us to detect 

I and realise conditions of volcanic energy in former periods, 

f Fissures. — The convulsions which culminate in the formation of a 

i volcanic cone sometimes split open the terrestrial crust by a more or less 

j nearly rectilinear fissure, or by a system of fissures. In the subsequent 

* progress of the mountain, the ground at and around the focus of action 

; is liable to be again and again rent open by other fissures. These tend 

I to diverge from the focus ; hut around the vent where the rocks liave 

1 , been most exposed to concussion, the fissures sometimes intersect each 

other in all directions. In the great eruption of Etna, in the year 1CG9, 
a series of six parallel fissures opened on the side of the mountain. One 
of these, with a width of two yards, ran for a distance of 12 miles, in a 
' somewhat winding course, to within a mile of the top of the cone.- 

: Similar fissures have often been observed on Vesuvius and other vol- 

' canoes.^ A fissure sometimes re-opens for a subsequent eruption. 

Two obvious causes may be assigned for the pushing upward of a 
crater-floor and the Assuring of a volcanic cone : — (1) the enormous 
1 pressure of the dissolved vapours or gases acting upon the walls and 

roof of the funnel and convulsing the cone by successive explosions ; and 
(2) the hydrostatic pressure of the lava-column in the funnel, which may 
I be taken to he about 120 lbs, per square inch, or nearly 8 tons on the 

square foot, for each 100 feet of depth. Both of these causes may act 

1 Anderson and Flett, Proc. Roy, Soc. Ixx. (1902), p. 444. The iucandesceiit dust and 
sand, mingled with vapours, rolled like a liquid down into the valleys and accumulated 
there. 

2 For fissures on Etna, see Silvestri, Boll. R. Geol. Com. Ital. 1874. 

^ For a description of those of Iceland (which run chiefly N.E. to S.W., and N. to S.), 
see T. Kjerulf, Mag. xxi. p. 147. The great Laki Assure of 1783 and other Icelandic 
chasms are further noticed in the account of fissure-eruptions on p. 342. 
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sittiul^ariBously, and their united etfect has been to uplift enormous 
superincambent masses of solid rock and to produce a widespread series of 
long and continuous fissures reaching from unknown depths to various 
distances from the surface and even opening up sometimes on the surface. 
These results of the expansive energy of volcanic action are of special 
interest to J:he geologist, for he encounters evidence of similar operations 
in former times preserved in the crust of the earth. (See Book IV. Part 
VII. Sect, i.) 

Into rents thus formed, the water-substance or vapour rises with 
great expansive force, accompanied bv the lava, which solidifies there 
like iron in a mould. Where fissures are vertical or higlily inclined, the 



Fig. 41. — View of Lava-dykes, V^’iillo del Hove, Etna (Akicli). 


igneous rock, on solidification there, takes the form of ch/kes or veins; 
where the intruded material has forced its way more or less in a horizontal 
direction between strata of tuff, beds of iion-volcanic sediment or flows 
of lava, it takes the form of sheds (sills) or beds. The cliffs of many an 
old crater show how marvellously they have been injected by such veins, 
dykes or sheets of lava. The dykes of Somma, and the Valle del Bove 
on Etna (Tig. 41), which have long been known, project now from the 
softer tu^s like walls of masonry.^ The crater cliffs of Santorin also 
present an ahundant series of dykes. Occasionally examples may be 
seen of dykes which have risen to the surface in their fissures and then 
have flowed out at the surface. A. section showing this structure was 
exposed by a landslip on the side of the cone of Vesuvius in May 1885. 
Instances have likewise been observed where, after being injected into a 
^ S. von Walter-sliaiiseii, ‘Der Aetna,’ ii. p. 341. 
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fissure and adhering to its cool walls, the still fluid lava in the centre 
has escaped below, leaving a hollow dyke, with only a thin crust of its 
substance on either side. 

The permanent separation of the walls of fissures by the consolidation 
of the lava that rises in them as dykes must widen the dimensions of a 
cone, for the fissures are not due to shrinkage, although doubtless the 
loosely piled fragmentary materials, in the course of their consolidation, 
develop lines of joint. Sometimes the lava has evidently risen in a state 
of extreme fluidity, and has at once filled the rents prepared for it, cool- 
ing rapidly on the outside as a true volcanic glass, l.)ut assuming a dis- 



tinctly crystalline structure inside {ante, p. 2*36). Dykes of this kind, 
with a vitreous crust on their sides, may be seen on the crater-wall of 
Somma, and not uncommonly among basalt dykes in Iceland and Scotland. 

In other cases, the lava had probably already 
acquired a more viscous or even lithoid char- 
acter ere it rose in the fissure, and in this 
condition was able to push aside and even 
contort the strata of tuff through which it 
made its way (Fig. 42). There can be little 
Fig. -is.—Section of Dykes of i^va doubt that in the architecture of a volcano, 
"" dykes must act the part of huge beams ami 
girders (Fig. 43), binding the loose tuffs and 
intercalated lavas together, and strengthening the cone against tlie effij’cts 
of subsequent convulsions. 

From this point of view, an explanation suggests itself of the observed 
alternations in the character of a volcano's eruptions. These alternations 
may depend in great measure upon the relation between the height of 
the cone, on the one hand, and the strength of its sides on the other. 
When the sides have been well braced together by interlacing dykes, and 
further thickened by the spread of volcanic materials all over their slopes, 
they may resist the effects of explosion and of the pressure of the ascend- 
ing laya-eolumn. In this case, the volcano may find relief only from its 
summit ; and if the lava flows forth, it will do so from the toj) of the 
cone. As the cone increases in elevation, however, the pressure from 
within upon its sides augments. Eventually egress is once more estab- 
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listed, on the flanks by means of fissures, and a new series of lava- 
streams is poured out over the lower slopes (jiodea, p. 331). 

In the deeper portions of a volcanic vent the convulsive efforts of the 
lava-column to force its way upward must often produce lateral as well 
as vertical rifts, and into these the molten material will rush, exerting as 
it goes an enormous upward pressure on the mass of rock overlying it. 

At a modern volcano these subterranean manifestations cannot be seen, 
bat among the volcanoes of Tertiary and older • time they have been 
revealed hy the progress of denudation. Some of these older examples 
teach us the prodigious upheaving power of the sheets of molten rock in- 
truded between volcanic or other strata. An. account of this structure I 

(sills, laccolites), with reference to some examples of it, will l)e found in 
Book IV. Part VII. 

Though lava very commonly issues from the lateral fissures on a 
volcanic cone, it may sometimes approach the surface in them with- 
out actually flowing out. The great fissure on Etna in 1669, for 
example, was visible even from a distance, l)y the long line of vivid 
light which rose from the incandescent lava within. Again, it frecpucntly 
happens that minor volcanic cones are thrown up on the line of a fissure, 
either from the congelation of the lava round the point of emission, or 
from the accumulation of ejected scoriae round the fissure-vetit. One of 
the most remarkable examples of this kind is that of the Jjaki fissure in 
Iceland, to which more special reference is made in the account of fissure- 
eruptions (§ 3, ii.). 

Explosions. — Apart from the appearance of visible fissures, volcanic 
energy may be, as it were, concentrated on a given point, which will 
usually be the weakest in the structure of that part of the terr'ostrial crust, 
and from which the solid rock, shattered into pieces, is liurled into the 
air hy the enormous expansive energy of the volcanic vapours (j)ndf!a, § 5, 
p. 353). This operation has often been observed in volcanoes already 
formed, and has even been witnessed on ground pi’cvioiisly unoccupied hy 
a volcanic vent. The history of the cone of Vesuvius brings before us 
a succession of such explosions, lieginning with the eatastroplio of A.I>. 

79. So stupendous were the effects of that, or possibly in part of an 
earlier explosion, that the southern half of the ancient crater was blown 
away, and even now, in spite of all the lava and ashes that liavo been 
poured out during the last eighteen centuries, the site of that crater 
remains unfilled up and still half-encircled by its gigantic wall (Fig. 44). 

At every successive important eru|)tiori, a similar but minor o})er*ation 
takes place within the present cone. The hardened cake of lava forming 
the floor is burst open, and with it there usually disappears much of the 
upper part of the cone, and sometimes, as in 187 2, a large segment of 
the crater-wall. The great explosion at the beginning of our era was 
followed by about 1500 years of comparatively feeble activity, when the 
volcano relapsed into the Solfataric phase or became even more <]uicscent. 

In 1631 came another great explosion, which brought the long interval 
of quietude to an end and ushered in a period of more or* less continued 
activity, the Solfataric and Strombolian phases alternating, but viiried 
VOL. I XT 
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now and then by a more vigorous (Plinian) display of explosive and 
eruptive energy. 

The Valle del Bove on the eastern flank of Etna is a chasm prohahly due mainly to 
some gigantic prehistoric explosion.^ The islands of Santorin (Figs. 64 and 65) bring 
before"^ us evidence of a prehistoric catastrophe of a similar nature, by which a large 
volcanic cone was blown up. The existing outer islands are a chain of fragments oi the 
periphery of the cone, the centre of which is now occupied by the sea. In the year 1538 
a new volcano, Monte Fuovo, was formed in 24 hours on the margin of the Bay of 
Naples.- An opening was drilled by successive explosions, and such quantities of stones, 
scorise and ashes were thrown out from it as to form a hill that rose 489 Kiigli.sh feet 
above the sea -level, and was more than a mile and a half in circumference. The larger 



Fig. 44.— View of Vesuvius from the soutli, 
showing tlie remaining part of the old crater-wall of Soniina Ixdiiml. 

part of the famous Lucrine Lake was filled up with the ejected materials. Most of the 
fragments now to be seen on the slopes of this cone and inside its V>eauti fully perfect 
■crater are of various volcanic rocks, many of them being black scorife ; but pieces of 
Roman pottery, together with fragments of the older underlying tuff, and some marine 
shells, have been obtained — doubtless part of the soil and subsoil dislocated and ejected 
during the explosions.^ 

The most stupendou.s volcanic explosion on record was that of Krakatoa in the Hiinda 
Strait on the 26th and 27th of August 1883.^ After a series of convulsions, the greater 
portion of the island was blown out with a succession of terrific detonations wliich were 
heard more than 150 miles away, and the effect of wdiich was to crack walls and 
windows in Batavia at a distance of 100 mile.s. A mass of matter, (istimatcid at about 1 J 

^ ‘Der Aetna,’ p. 400. Such vast explosion-craters are termed Calderas (j). 3216). 

^ Sir W. Hamilton’s ‘Gampi PhlegrS,ei,’ p. 70 ; Lyell’s ‘ PrinciplevS,’ i. j-). 606. On 
the volcanoes of the phlegraean fields see Scrope’s ‘Volcanoes,’ pp. 179, 247, 249, 315 ; 
R. T. G-iinther, Oeograph. Journ. Oct.-Nov. 1897 ; G. de Lorenzo and C. Riva, “11 cratere 
di Vivara,” Atti Accad. ScL, Naples, x. (1900) ; G. de Lorenzo, “ Considerazioni dell’ origins 
superficiale dei Vulcani,” ibid. xi. (1902) ; a good bibliography of the district will he found 
in Dr. Johnston- Lavis’ ‘ Southern Italian Volcanoes.’ 

^ There is a notice by C. de Stefani, “ La villa di Cicerone ed un fenomeno precursore 
all’ eruzione del Monte Nuovo,” Atti Accad. Lincei^ 3rd March 1901, p. 128. 

^ See ‘ The Eruption of Krakatoa,’ by a Committee of the Royal Society, 1888. ‘ Krakatau,’ 

R. D. M. Verbeck, Batavia, 1887. 
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cubic mile in bulk, was liurled into the air in the form of lapilli, ashes, and the finest 
volcanic dust. The effects of this volcanic outburst were marked both upon the atmo- 
sphere and the ocean. A series of barometrical disturbances passed round the globe in 
opposite directions from*the volcano at the rate of about 700 miles an hour. The air- 
wave, travelling from east to west, is supposed to have passed three and a quarter times 
round the earth (or 82,200 miles) before it ceased to be perceptible.^ The sea in the 
neighbourhood was thrown into waves, one of which was computed to have risen more 
than 100 feet above tide-level, destroying towns, villages, and 36,380 people. Oscilla- 
tions of the water were perceptible even at Aden, 3800 geographical miles distant ; at 
Port Elizabeth in South Africa, 4690 miles; and among the islands of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and they are computed to have travelled in mid-ocean with a velocity' averaging from 100 
to 800 geographical miles in the hour.- 

In the year 1886 the volcanic district of Kew Zealand was the scene of a sudden and 
violent explosion. Previous to that time the site had been known as one in which the 
usual closing manifestations of volcanic energy were displayed- Hot sj^rings had built 
up a succession of geyserite terraces, and it seemed as if no further eruption need be 
expected. Put suddenly, after a few pi'elimiuary shocks, a territic explosion took place ; 
vast (quantities of sand and ashes with fragments of rock were hurled into the air; a 
chasm 2000 feet long, 500 feet broad and 300 feet deep was blown out of the southern* 
slopes of Mount Tarawera, and was prolonged across the site of Lake Rotamahana, which 
disappeared. Seven powerful geysers sprang up on this chasm and hurled their columns 
of boiling water, steam, stones and mud to a height of 600 or 800 feet. After only 
about four hours the paroxysm was at an end, though vast volumes of steam continued to 
rise from the vents that had been opened, and the fairy-like terrac(is of geyserite were 
found to have been destroyed, their site being l)uried under mud and d(ibris. Ho lava 
fiow'ed out ; steam appears to have been the great agent in the explosion.*^ 

Another stupendous display of explosive energy took place on 15th July 1888, at the 
dormant volcano of Bandaisan in Northern Japan, at which no great eruptions had 
occurred for more than ten centuries. In a season of calm weather faint rumbling noises 
were first heard, followed by a tolerably severe earthquake, soon after which a succession 
of 15 or 20 terrific exjilosions shook the ground, and sent a vast column of steam and 
dust into the air, A large part of the mountain was broken iq) and the fragments were 
launched forward as a vast deluge of rocks and earth. It wa.s coinputcal that aljout 
2800 million tons of niatcirial were thus disqJaced.'^ 

It is not necessary, and apparently it seldom happens, that any liquid 
lava is erupted by such stupendous explosions that shatter the rocks 
through which the funnel passes. In none of tlie cases just cited is there 
any record of the outflow of molten rock. A similar fact is observal)le 
among the volcanic vents of former geological periods. Thus, among the 
eones of the extinct volcanic tract of the Eifel, some occur which consist 
entirely, or nearly so, of comminuted debris of the surrounding Devonian 
greywacke and slate through which the various volcanic vents have 
been opened (see pp. 326, 748). Evidently, in such cases, only elastic 

^ Scott and Strachey, Pri)c. Hoy. ^oc. xxxvi. (1883). Royal Societ if Report, p. 57. 

^ Admiral Wharton, Royal Sodeti/s Report, p. 89. Nature, xxxix. (1889), p. 303. 

^ The eruption of Tarawera, New Zealand, in 1886, is descrilied by Professor A, P. W. 
Thomas, ‘Report on the Eruption of Tarawera,’ published by the Government in 1888 : also 
Professor Hutton’s ‘ Report on the Tarawera Volcanic District,’ Wellington, 1887 ; Q. J. G. S. 
xliii. (1887), p. 178. 

S. Sekiya and Y. Kikiichi, ‘The Eruption of Baudaisan,’ Juurji. Coll. Set. hup. Uuiv. 
Japan, voL iii. part ii. (1889). 
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vapours forced their way to the surface ; and we see what probably often 
takes place in the early stages of a volcano’s history, though the fragments 
of the underlying disrupted rocks are in most instances buried and lost 
under the far more abundant subsequent volcanic materials. Sections of 
small ancient volcanic ‘"necks” or pipes sometimes afford an excellent 
opportunity of observing that these orifices were originally opened by 
the blowing out of the solid crust and not by the formation of fissures. 
Examples will be cited in later pages from Scottish volcanic areas of Old 
Red Sandstone, Carboniferous and Permian age. The orifices arc there 
filled with fragmentary materials, wherein pieces of the surrounding and 
underlying rocks form a noticeable proportion^ (p. 750). 

A striking feature of volcanic explosions is their sudden and Ijrief 
character. With little or no warning a communication is violently 
effected between the heated interior of the globe and the atmosphere 
outside, half a mountain is blown away or a new cone is thrown up, and 
after a few hours or days of activity the vent relapses again into a 
' quiescence, which may once more last for centuries. The case of Monte 
Nuovo is full of suggestiveness in regard to the conditions under which 
volcanic vents may have been formed in past geological times. Here was 
an instance of the drilling of a volcanic funnel and the piling up of a cone 
around it to a height of nearly 500 feet in the course of a single day. It 
is probable that many of the “necks” just referred to as marking the 
sites of Palaeozoic eruptions, are the records of equally sudden and 
transitory explosions. In such cases, we are perhaps presented with 
comparatively superficial eftects of volcanic energy, due to the access of 
water to the magma within the crust and the consequent generation of 
superheated water-vapour, which eventually explodes, but without pouring 
forth the molten rock at the surface. 

Showers of Dust and Stones. — A communication having been opened, 
either by fissuring or explosion, between the heated interior and the surface, 
fragmentary materials are commonly ejected from it, consisting at first 
mainly of the rocks through which the orifice has been opened, afterwards 
of volcanic substances. In a great eruption, vast numbers of red-hot 
stones are shot up into the air, and fall back partly into the crater and 
partly on the outer slopes of the cone. According" to Sir W. Hamilton, 
cinders were thrown by Yesuvius, during the eruption of 1779, to a 
height of 10,000 feet. Instances are known where large stones, ejected 
obliquely, have described huge parabolic curves in the air, and fallen at 
a great distance.^ Stones 8 lbs. in weight occur among the ashes which 
buried Pompeii. The volcano of Antuco in Chili is said to send stones 
flying to a- distance of 36 (1) miles; Cotopaxi is reported to have hurled 
a 200-ton block 9 miles and the Japanese volcano, Asama, is said to 

1 Trans. Roy, Soc. Edin. x.xix. p. 458 ; quart. Journ. OeoL Soc. (1892) President'H 
Address, pp. 86, 118, 135, 143, 153. 

2 For a oaloiilatiou of the parabola described by some of the stones projected from the 
crater of Vulcano during the eruption of 1888-90, see 6. Grablovitz in ‘ Le Eruzioni dell’- 
Isola di Vulcano,’ p. 138. 

^ D. Forbes, Geol. Mag. vii. p. 320. 
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have ejected many blocks of stone, measuring from 40 to 'more than 100 
feet in diameter.^ 

Eut in many great eruptions, besides a constant shower of stones and 
scoriae, a vast column of exceedingly fine dust rises out of the crater, 
sometimes to a height of several miles, and then spreads outwards like 
a sheet of cloud. The remarkable fineness of this dust may be understood 
from the hict that during great volcanic explosions no boxes, watches, or 
close-fitting joints have been found to he able to exclude it. 

Mr. 'Wliyni])er collected some dust that fell 65 miles away from Cotopaxi, and 
which was so fiae that from 4000 to 25,000 particles were required to weigh a grain. ^ 
So dense is the dust-cloud as to obscure the sun, and for days together the darkness of 
night may reign for miles around a volcano. lu 1822, at Vesiudus, the ashes not 
only fell thickly oii the villages round tl\e base of the mountain, but travelled as far as 
Ascoli, which is 56 Italian miles distant from the volcano on one side, and as Casano, 
105 miles on the other, Tiie eruption of Coto})axi, on 26th June 1877, began by an 
explosion that sent up a column of hue ashes to a prodigious height into the air, where 
it rapidly spread out and formed so dense a canopy as to throw the region below it into 
total darkness.'^ So quickly did it diffuse itself, that in an hour and a half, a previously 
bright morning became at Quito, 33 miles distant, a dim twilight, whicli in the after- 
noon passed into such darkness that tlie hand placed before the G 3 ’’e could not he seen. 
At Guayaquil, on the coast, 150 miles distant, the shower of ashes continued till the 
1st of July. Dr. Wolf collected the ashes daily, and estimated that at that place there 
fell 315 kilogrammes on every square kilometre during the first thirty liours, and on 
the 30th of June 209 kilogi’ammes in twelve hour.s.'^ Daring a mucdi less irnjiortant 
eruption of the same mountain on the 3rd of July 1880, the amount of volcanic dust 
ejected, according to Mr. Whymper, could not have lieen less, and was probalily vastly 
more, than two millions of tons, equivalent to a mass of lava containing more than 
150,000 cubic feet.*'’ 

The explosion of Krakatoa in August 1883 was accompanied liy the disclnirgo of 
enormous quantities of volcanic dust, some of which was carried to vast (listauee.s. It 
was estimated that the clouds of line dust were hurled from that volcano to a height of 
17 miles, and the darkness which they caused extended for 150 miles from the focus of 
eruption. The dilfusion and continued siispen.sion of the liner particles of this dust 
in the upper air has been regarded as the probable cause of the remarkably brilliant 
sunsets of the following winter and spring over a large part of the earth’s surface.*’ 
One of the most stupendous outpourings of volcanic aslic.s on record took ])lace, after a 
quiescence of 26 years, from the volcano Cose.guina, in Nicaragua, during the early piart 
of the year 1835. On that occasion, utter darkness prevailed over a circle of 35 miles’ 
radius, the ashes falling so thickly that, even 8 leagues from the mountain, they covered 
the ground to a depth of about 10 feet. It wa.s e.stirnated that the rain of dust and 

^ J. Milne, Seisvi. Soc. Ja2)an, ix. p. 179, where an excellent account of the volcanoes of 
Japan is given. See also ‘The Volcanoes of Japan,’ by J. Milne and W. K. Burton (1892). 

Royal Society Report on Krakatoa, p. 183., 

^ During the comparatively insiguiheant eruption of this volcano in 1880 Mr. Whymper 
noticed that a column of inky hlackiie.s.s, formed doubtless of volcanic dust, went straight 
up into the air with such velocity that in le.ss than a minute it had ri.sen 20,000 feet above 
the rim of the crater, or 40,000 feet above the sea. ‘Travels ainongst the Great Andes,’ 
p. 322. 

Neues Jahrb, 1878, p. 141. An account of this eruption is given by Mr. Whymper in 
his ‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ chap. vi. 

® ‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ p. 328. 

® Royal Society Report, pp. 151-463. 
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sand fell over an area at least 270 geograi^hical miles in diameter. Some of the finer 
materials, thrown so high as to come within the influence of an upper air-current, were 
borne away eastward, and fell, four days afterwards, at Kingston in Jamaica— a 
distance of 700 miles. During the great eruption of Sumhawa, in 1815, the dust and 
stones fell over an area of nearly one million square miles, and were estimated by 
Zollinger to amount to fully fifty cubic miles of material, and by Junghuliu to be 
equal to one hundred and eighty-five mountains like Vesuvius. Towards the end of 
last century, during a time of great disturbance among the Japanese volcanoes, one of 
them, Sakurajima, threw ont so much jiumiceous material that it was possible to walk 
a distance of 23 miles upon the floating debris in the sea. 

An inquiry into the origin of these showers of fragmentary materials 
brings vividly before us some of the essential features of volcanic action. 
We find that bombs, slags, and lapilli may be thrown up in comparatively 
tranquil states of a volcano, but that the showers of fine dust arc dis- 
charged with greater violence, and only appear when the volcaino l)ecomes 
more energetic. Thus, at the constantly, but cpiietly, acti\'e volcano of 
Stromboli, where the column of lava in the pipe may be watched rising 
and falling with a slow rhythmical movement, the surface of the 
lava swells up into blisters several feet in diameter, which by and by 
burst with a sharp explosion that make’s the walls of the cr-atcr vibiute. 
A cloud of steam rushes out, carrying with it hundreds of fragments of 
the glowing lava, sometimes to a height of 1200 feet. It is by the, ascent 
of steam through its mass, that a column of lava is kept lioiling at the 
bottom of the crater ; and by the explosion of successive larger biilibles of 
steam, that the various bombs, slags, and fragments of lava are torn off 
and tossed into the air. It has often been noticed at Vesuvius that each 
great concussion is accompanied by a huge ball-like cloud of steam which 
rushes up from the crater. Doubtless it is the sudden escap(i of that 
steam which causes the explosion. 

Differences in the amount of absorbed gases and vapours and also 
varying degrees of liquidity or viscosity in the lava probably affect the 
force of explosions. Minor explosions and accompanying scoria* are 
abundant at Vesuvius, where the lavas are comparatively viscid ; tlH‘y 
are almost unknown at Kilauea, where the lava is remarkably ]i(|ui(l. 

In tranquil conditions of a volcano, the steam, whether collecting into 
larger or smaller vesicles, works its way upward through the suhstarico 
of the molten lava; and as the elasticity of this compressed vapotir ov<*r- 
comes the pressure of the overlying lava, it escapes at the surface, and 
there the lava is thus kept in ebullition. But this comparatively quiet 
operation, which may be watched within the craters of many active 
volcanoes, does not produce clouds of fine dust. The collision or friction 
of millions of stones ascending and descending in the dark column afiove 
the crater doubtless gives rise to much dust and sand. But the explosive 
action of steam is probably the main cause of the production of these 
materials. The aqueous vapour or water-gas which is so largely dissolved 
m many lavas must exist within the lava-column, under an enormous 
pressure, at a temperature far above its critical point (p. 267), even at a 
white heat, and therefore probably in a state of dissociation. The sudden 
ascent of lava so constituted relieves the pressure rapidly without sensibly 
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affecting the temperature of the mass. Consequently, the white-liot gases 
•orTapOLirs at length explode, and reduce the molten mass to the hnest 
powder, like water shot out of a gim.^ 

Evidently no part of the operations of a volcano has greater geological 
significance than the ejection of such enormous quantities of fragmentary 
matter. In the first place, the fall of these loose materials round the 
orifice of discharge is one main cause of the growth of the volcanic cone. 
The heavier fragments gather around the vent, and there too the thickest 
accumulation of dust and sand takes place. Hence, though successive 
explosions may blow out the upper part of the ci-ater-walls and prevent 
the mountain from growing so rapiidly in height, every eruption will 
increase the diameter of the cone, save in the occasional gigantic explo- 
sions, when half of a volcano may be blowii away. In the second place,, 
as every shower of dnst and sand adds to the height of the ground on 
which it falls, thick volcanic accumulations may he formed far beyond 
the base of the mountain. The volcano of Sangay, in Ecua<lor, for in- 
stance, is said to have buried the country around to a depth of 4000 feet 
under its ashes.- In such loose deposits are entombed trees and other 
kinds of vegetation, together with the bodies of animals, as well as the 
works of man. Such deposits not only bear witness to the volcanic 
eruptions that produced them, hut preserve a record of the land-surfaces 
over which they spread. In the third place, besides the distance to^ 
which the fragments may be hurled hy volcanic explosions, or to which 
they may be diffused hy the ordinary surface winds, we have to take 
into account the vast spaces across which the finer dust is sometimes 
borne by upper air-ciirrents. 

In the install CO already cited, ashe.s from Coseguiiia fell 700 miles away, having been 
carried all that long distance by a high couiitci'-ciirreiifc of air, moving apparently at 
the rate of about seven rnile.s an hour in an opiposite direction to that of the wind 
which blew at the surface. By the Sunibawa eruption, also ixdcrred to above, the 
sea west of Sumatra was covered witli a layer of ashes two feet tldclv. On several 
occasions ashes from Icelandic volcanoes have fallen so thickly he tween the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, that vessels passing there have had the iniwonted deposit .shovelled 
off their decks in the morning. In the year 1783, durin^^ the memorable eruption of 
Skaptar-Jokull, so vast an amount of line dust wa.s ejected that the atmosphere over 
Iceland continued loaded with it for months afterwards. It fell in such quantities over 
parts of Caithness — a distance of 600 miles — as to destroy the crops ; that year is still 
spoken of by the inhabitants as the year of ‘Hhc ashie.” A. similar deposit has from 
time to time fallen in INorway, and even as far as Holland.** Hence it is evident that 
volcanic aecim illations may take place in regions many hundreds of miles distant from 
any active volcano. 1 single thin layer of volcanic detritus in a group of sedimentary 
strata would not thus of itself prove the existence of contemporaneous volcanic action in 


^ Messrs. Murray and Renard {Proc. Roy. ^oe. Kdin, xii. (1884), p. 480) concluded, tluat 
the fragmentary condition and the fre.sh fractures of the dust -particles of the Erakatoa 
eruption were due to a tension phenomenon, 'which affects these vitreous matters in a manner 
analogous to what is observed hi “ Riiperfs drops.” 

^ H. Forbes, Gaol. Mag. vii. p, 320.' 

® Hordeiiskiold, Geol. May. (2), iii. p. 292. G. voiri Hath, MffiiMab. K. Preuss. Jihad. 
TF^5S. 1876, p. 282. Meues JJahrb. 1876, p. 52; awd ;postea, p. 445. 
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Its neighbourhood. Failing other proof of adjacent volcanic activity, it might liave 
been wind-borne from a volcano in a distant region. 

Outflow of Lava. — This appears to be immediately due to the expan- 
sion of the absorbed vapours and gases in the molten rock. Though, under 
the conditions which lead to great volcanic explosions, these vapours may 
reach the surface, without an actual outcome of lava, yet so intimately 
are vapours and lava commingled in the subterranean reservoirs, that in 
the normal phase of continued volcanic activity they commonly rise 



together, and the explosions of the one lead to the outflow of the other. 
The first point at which the lava makes its appearance at the surface 
will largely depend upon the structure of the ground. Two causes have 
been assigned on a foregoing page (p. 286) for the fissuring of a volcanic 
cone. As the molten mass rises within the chimney of the volcano, 
continued explosions of vapour take place from its upper surface. The 
violence of these may he inferred from the vast clouds of steam, aslies, 
and stones hurled to so great a height into the air, and from the con- 
cussions of the ground, which may be felt at distances of more than 
00 miles frorn the volcano. It need not be a matter of surprise, there- 
tore, that the sides of a great vent, exposed to shocks of such intensity, 
should at last give way, and that large divergent fissures should he opened 
down the cone. Again, the hydrostatic pressure of the column of lava 
must, at a depth of 1000 feet below the top of the column, exert a prcs- 
sure of between 70 and 80 tons on each square foot of the surrounding 
wa s (p. 286). We may well believe that such a force, acting upon the 
walls of a funnel already shattered by a succession of terrific explosions 
may prove too great for their resistance. When this happens, the lava 
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pours forth from the outside of the cone. On a much-fissured cone, lava 
may issue freely from many points, so that a volcano so affected has been 
graphically described as ‘‘sweating fire.” 

In a lofty volcano, lava occasionally rises to the lip of the crater and 
flows out there ; but more frequently it escapes from some fissure or ori- 
fice in a weak part of the cone. In minor volcanoes, on the other hand, 
where the explosions are less violent, and where the thickness of the 
cone in proportion to the diameter of the funnel is often greater, the 
lava very commonly rises into the crater. Should the crater-walls be 
too weak to resist the pressure of the molten mass, they give way, and 
the lava rushes out from the breach. This is seen to have happened in 



Pig. 46. — View of one of the Tuff-cones of Auvergne, broken down on one- side by the esenpo of a 
stream of Lava. (After Scrope.) 

several of the puys of Auvergne, so well figured and described by Scrope 
(Fig. 46). But if the crater be massive enough to withstand the pressure, 
the lava may at last flow out from the lowest part of the rim. 

In a tall column of molten lava, there may be a variation in the 
density of its different parts, the heaviest naturally gravitating to the 
bottom. It has been observed by Ch. Yclain that at the Isle of Bourbon 
(Reunion), the lavas escaping from the base of the volcanic cone are 
denser and more basic than those which flow out from the lip of the 
crater.^ 

As soon as the molten rock reaches the surface, the superheated water- 
vapour or gas, dissolved within its mass, escapes copiously, and hangs as a 
dense white cloud over the moving current. The lava-streams of Vesuvius 
sometimes appear with as dense a steam-cloud at their lower ends as that 
which escapes at the same time from the main crater. Even after the 
molten mass has flowed several miles, steam continues to rise abundantly 
both from its end and from numerous points along its surface, and 
continues to do so for many weeks, months, or it may be for several 
years. 

Should the point of escape of a lava-stream lie well down on the cone, 
far below the summit of the lava-column in the funnel, the molten rock, 

^ ‘Les Volcaiis,’ p. 36. For references relating to this islcand, see p. 323. 



on its first escape, driven by hydrostatic pressure, will sometimes spout 
up high into the air — a fountain of molten rock. This was observed in 
1794 on Vesuvius, and in 1832 on Etna. In the eruption of 1852 at 
Mauna Loa, an unbroken fountain of lava, from 200 to 700 feet in height 
and 1000 feet broad, burst out at the base of the cone. Similar “ geysers ” 
of molten rock have subsequently been noticed in the same region. Thus 
in March and April 1868, four fiery fountains, throwing lava to heights 
varying from 500 to 1000 feet, continued to play for several weeks. 

According to Mr. Coan, such outbursts take place from the bottom of a 
column of lava 3000 feet high. The volcano of Mauna Loa strikingly 
illustrates another feature of volcanic dynamics in the position and out- * 



Fig. 47. — View of portion of a Lava-stream on Vesuvius (Abic.h). 


flow of lava. It bears upon its flanks at a distance of 20 miles, but 
10,000 feet lower, the huge crater Kilauea. As Dana has pointed out, 
these orifices form part of one mountain, yet the column of lava stands 
10,000 feet higher in one conduit than in the other. On a far smaller 
scale the same independence occurs among the several pipes of some of 
the geysers in the Yellowstone region of North America. 

From the wide extent of basalt-dykes, such as those of Tertiary age 
in Britain, which rise to the surface at a distance of 200 miles from the 
imiin rerimants of the volcanic outbursts of their time, and are found over 
an area of perhaps 100,000 square miles, it is evident that molten lava 
may sometimes occupy a far greater space within the crust than might be 
inferred from the dimensions and outpourings even of the largest volcanic 
cone. There can be no doubt that vast reservoirs of melted rock, impreg- 
nated with superheated vapours, must formerly have existed, if they do 
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not exist still, beneath extensive tracts of country (p. 744). Yet even 
in these more stupendous manifestations of volcanism, the lava should be 
regarded rather as the sign than as the cause of volcanic action. It is 
doubtless the pressure of the imprisoned vapour, and its struggles to get 
free, vrhich produce the subterran eati earthquakes and the explosions from 
the vents. As soon as the vapour finds relief, the terrestrial commotion 
calms down again, until another accumulation of vapour demands a 
repetition of the same phenomena. 

At its exit from the side of a volcano, lava glows with a v^hite heat, 
and flows with a motion which has been compared to that of honey or 
of melted iron. It soon becomes red, and, like a coal fallen from a hot 
fireplace, rapidly grows dull as it moves along, until it assumes a black, 
cinderjr aspect. At the same time the surface congeals, and soon becomes 
solid enough to support a heavy block of stone. The aspect of the 
stream varies with the composition and fluidity of the lava, form of the 
ground, angle of slope, and rapidity of flow. Yiscous lavas, like those 
of Vesuvius, break up along the surface into rough brown or black 
cinder-like slags and irregular ragged cakes, bristling with jagged points 
which, in their onward motion, grind and grate against each 
other with a harsh metallic sound, sometimes rising into rugged mounds 
or becoming seamed wdth rents and gashes, at the bottom of which the 
red-hot glowing lava may be seen (Yig- 47). In lavas possessing some- 
what greater fluidity, the surface presents froth-like, curving lines, as in 
the scum of a slowly flowing river, or is arranged in curious ropy folds, 
as the layers have successively flowed over each other and congealed 

^dhoehoe’^'^). These and many other fantastic coiled shapes were 
exhibited by the Vesuvian lava of 1858, and are admirably displayed 
by the peculiarly liquid glassy lavas of Kilaiiea.^ Acid and viscous lava- 
streams flow for comparatively shord distances and do not spread out 
widely; they may even come to a stop on a steep slope like the obsidian 
on the north side of Vulcano. On the other hand, basic lavas, such as 
basalts, possessing much greater liquidity, have sometimes flowed for 
great distances and deluged vast tracts of country. A largo area which 
has been flooded with lava is perhaps the most hideous and appalling 
scene of desolation anywhere to be found on the surftice of the globe. 

A lava-stream usually spreads out as it descends from its point of 
escape, and moves more slowly. Its sides Icok like huge embankments, 
or like some of the long mounds of ‘‘clinkers in a great manufacturing 
district. The advancing end is often much steeper, creeping onward like 
a great wall or rampart, down the face of which the rough blocks of 
hardened kva are ever rattling (Tig. 45). 

^ ECor descriptioii.s of Vesuvian lava- streams, .see tlie various ineuioirs and 'worlds cited, 
ante, p. 267. For tliose of Etna, Sartoriu.s van Waltershausen and A. vnii Lasanlx, ‘ Der 
Aetna,’ ii. p. 390. Tlie rugged scoriaeeous lava-surface.s are known in Hawaii as aM, tlie 
smooth, coiled and ropy surfaces are tliere called jpctfwrJuui. Dana, ‘ Cliamctcri sties of 
Volcanoes,’ p. 9. The same stream of lava may exhibit both tliesc aspects in diflerciit parts 
of its course. Thid. p. 209, and. Dr. Johnston- Lav is’ papers on Vesuvius, already cited, 
p. 267. 
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Rate of flow of Lava. — The rate of movement is regulated by 
the fluidity of the lava, by its volume, and by the form and inclination 
of the ground. Hence, as a rule, a lava-stream moves faster at first than 
afterwards, because it has not had time to stiffen, and its slope of descent 
is usually steeper than farther down the mountain. One of the most 
fluid and swiftly flowing lava-streams ever observed on Vesuvius was 
that erupted on 12th August 1805. It is said to have rushed down a 
space of 3 Italian (3| English) miles in the first four minutes, but to 
have widened out and moved more slowly as it descended, yet finally to 
have reached Torre del Greco in three hours. A lava erupted l)y Mauna 
Loa in 1852 went as fast as an ordinary stage-coach, or fifteen miles in 
two hours ; but some of the lavas from that mountain have in parts of 
their course moved with double that rapidity. Long after a current has 
been deeply crusted over with slags and rough slabs of lava, it may con- 
tinue to creep slowly forward for weeks or even months. Thus the lava 
which began to flow from the side of Vesuvius on 3rd July 1895 was 
still moving four years afterwards, and had piled up a hill of black rock 
about 400 feet high. 

It happens sometimes that, as the lava moves along, the still molten 
mass inside bursts through the outer hardened and deeply seamed crust, 
and rushes out with, at first, a motion much more rapid than that of the 
main stream. Any sudden change in the form or slope of the ground 
affects the flow of the lava. Thus, reaching the edge of a stoop defile 
or cliff, it pours over in a cataract of glowing, molten rock, with 
clouds of steam, showers of fragments, and a noise utterly undescrib- 
able. Or, on the other hand, encountering a ridge or hill across its 
path, it accumulates until it either finds egress round the side or actually 
overrides and entombs the obstacle. The hardened crust or shell, within 
which the still fluid lava moves, serves to keep the mass from spreading. 
Here and there, inside this thickening crust, the lava subsides, when it 
can find egress lower down, leaving cavernous spaces and tunnels into 
which, when the whole is cold, one may enter, and which are sometimes 
festooned with stalactites of lava (p. 307). 

Size of Lava-streams. — In some cases, lava escaping from craters 
or fissures comes to rest before reaching the base of the slopes, like the 
obsidian current, already referred to, which has congealed on the side of 
the cone of the island of Vulcano.^ In other instances, the molten rook 
not only reaches the plains hut flows for many miles away from the 
point of eruption. Sartorius von Waltershausen computed the lava 
emitted by Etna in 1865 at 92 millions of cubic metres, that of 1852 at 
420 millions, that of 1669 at 980 millions, and that of a pre-historic lava- 
stream near Randazzo at more than IOO 9 niillions.^ The most stupendous 
outpouring of lava on record was that which took place near the Skapta 
Jokull in Iceland in the year 1783. Successive streams issued from the 
Laki fissure about 12 miles long, filling up river-gorges which were some- 

^ Recent eruptions in tliis island have consisted entirely of ashes and stones. A. Baltzer, 
Z. D. G. G. xxvi. (1875), p. 36, and the other papers already cited, p. 276. 

^ ‘Der Aetna,’ ii. p. 393. 
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times 600 feet deep and 200 feet broad, and nd\rancing into the alluvial 
plains in lakes of molten rock 12 to 15 miles wide. Two currents of 
lava whieb, filling up the valley of the vSkapta, escaped in nearly opposite 
directions, extended for about 28 and 50 miles respectively . ^ 

Varying liquidity of Lava. — All lava, at the time of its expulsion, 
is in a molten condition. It usually consists of a glassy magma in which, 
by reason of the high temperature, most or even all of the mineral con- 
stituents are at first dissolved. As already remarked, however, considerable 
differences have been observed in the degree of liquidity, and consequently 
in the form and extent, of the outflows. Humboldt and Scrape long ago 
called attention to the tliich, short, lumpy forms presented by masses of 
solidified trachytic rocks, which are lighter, more siliceous and more 
viscous, and to the thin, widely extended sheets assumed l)y basalts, 
which are heavy, contain much iron and basic silicates and have a greater 
liquidity.^ The cause of this difference has been variousdy explained. 
It may depend partly upon chemical composition, the siliceous being 
naturally less fusible thati the basic rochs. But as great differences of 
fluidity are observable even among lavas liaving nearly the same composi- 
tion, there would seem to be some further cause for the diversity. Scrope, 
as far back as 1825, stated his belief that the liquidity of lava was to be 
traced to the presence of water-vapour in the magma. Itcyer, following 
this line of reasoning, has likewise maintained that we must look to 
original differences in the extent to which the subterninean igneous 
magma that supplied the lava has been saturated with vapours and gases. 
Molten rock highly impregnated gives rise, he holds, to fingmentary 
discharges, while when feebly impregnated it flows out tranquilly.^ On 
the other hand. Captain C. E. Dutton, who has studied the volcanic 
phenomena ofAVestern America and H<awaii, suggests that the different 
degrees of liquidity may depend not only on chemical differences, bat on 
variations of temperature. He supposes that the basaltic lavas which 
have spread so far in thin sheets, and which must have had a com- 
paratively great liquidity, flowed at temperatures far above that of tlieir 
melting-point, and were, to use his j)hrase, supierfused.’’ 

The varying degrees of liquidity ar(3 manifested in a characteristic 
way on the surface of lava. Thus, in the great lava-]) 0 (ols of Hawaii, the 
rock exhibits a remarkable liquidity, throwing up fountains of molten 
rock to a height of 300 feet or more. Taring its ebullition in the crater- 
pools, jets and driblets, a quarter of an inch in. diameter-, are tossed up, 
and, falling back on one another, make ‘Li column of hardened tears of 
lava,'' one of which (Fig. 48) was found to have attained a height of 
40 feet, while in other places the jets thrown up and blown aside by the 
wind give rise to long threads of glass which lie thickly together like 
mown grass, and are known by the natives under the name of “ Pele’s 

^ This eruption is iurther noticiid at p. 342. 

- Scrope, ‘Considerations of V'olcMioe.s ’ (1825), j). 93. 

Tbid. p. 25. 

^ ‘Beitrag zur Physik tier Eruption eii,’ p. 77. 

® ‘High Plateaux of Utah,’ Oeof/. ami (ieul, Siu, Tendtorks, Wasliiiigtoii (1880), chap. v. 
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48 .— Column formed of congealed 
jets of liquid Lava, Grater of 
Kilauea (Dana). 


hair” after one of their divinities.^ Yet although the ebullition is 
caused bv the uprise and escape of highly heated vapours, there is no 

cloud over the boiling lake itself, heavy 
white vapour only esca^hng at dihcrent 
points along the edge. 

On the other hand, the lavas of Vesuvius 
and of most modern volcanoes, which issue 
so saturated with vapour as to lie nearly 
concealed from view in a cloud of steam, arc 
accompanied by abundant explosions of frag- 
mentary materials. Slags and clinkers, torn 
by explosions of steam from the molten rock, 
are strewn abundantly over the cone, while the 
surface of the lava is likewise rugged with 
similar clinkers, which may now and then be 
observed piled up round some more energetic 
steam-spiracle. Sometimes the vapour forces up the lava round such a 
spiracle or fumarole and gradually piles up a rugged column sc vend feet 
or yards in height, as has been observed on Vesuvius ^ 

So vast an amount of steam rushes out from one of these orifices, and 
with such boihng and explosion, that the cone of boml)S, slags, and 
irregular lumps of lava forms a miniature or parasitic volcano, which 
will remain as a marked cone on its parent mountain long after the 
eruption which gave it birth has ceased. The lava of the eruption at 
Santorin in 1866-67 at first welled out tranquilly, but after a few days 
its outflow was accompanied by explosions and discharges of incandescent 
fragments, which increased until they had covered the lava dome with 
ejected scoriae, and had opened a number of crateriform mouths on 
its summit.^ 

There can be no doubt, as above remarked, that the condition of 
liquidity of the lava has in some measure determined the character of the 
eruptions. In one case, there are quiet out-wellings of the more liquid 
lavas, as at Hawaii; in another, there are explosive discharges and 
cinder-cones accompanying the more viscid lavas, as at most modern 
volcanoes. The former has been the condition favourable to the most 
colossal outpourings of molten rock, as we see in the basalt-plateaux of 
Britain, Faroe, Iceland, Greenland, Idaho and Oregon, the Ghauts, 
Abyssinia, &c. This subject is again referred to at p. 342. 

Crystallisation of Lava. — Pouring forth with a liquidity like that 
of molten iron, lava speedily assumes a more viscous condition and a 
slower motion. Obsidian and other vitreous rocks have consolidated as 
glass : yet that they did not flow with great liquidity is indicated by 


1 Dana, Geol. U. S. Explor. Exped., “Geology,” p. 179 ; ‘Characteristics of Volcanoes,' 

p. 160. “ Pele’s hair” is sometimes carried by wind from the summit of Manna Loa to 

Hilo, a distance of 35 miles. Amer. Journ. Ed. xxxvi. (1888), p. 83. 

2 Some good examples were observed on this mountain in the summer of 1891 by Dr. 
Johnston-Lavis, Brit. Assoc. 1891, Sect. C, where figures of some of them are given. 

® Fouque, * Santorin,’ p. XV. \ 
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such facts as the arrest of the obsidian stream halt- way down the steep 
northern slope of Vulcano. Even in such perfect natural glass as obsidian, 
microscopic crystallites and crystals are’ usually present, and in prodigious 
numbers (pp. 148, 213). In most lavas, devitrification has proceeded so 
far before the final stiffening, that the original glassy magma has passed 
into a more or less completely lithoid or crystalline mass. 



Fig. -Ji), — Luva-coliuini (eight feet higli), Vesuvius (Alilch). 


That lava may possess an appreciably crystalline structure while still 
in motion, has often been proved at Vesuvius, where well-defined crystals 
of the infusible leucite may be observed in a molten magma of the other 
minerals, portions of the white-hot rock in this condition being ladled out, 
impressed with a stamp and suddenly congealed. The fluxion-structure 
above described (p. 153) furnishes interesting evidence of this fact in 
many ancient as well as modern lavas. 

There is reason to believe that in the molten magma, before its outflow 
as lava, considerable progress may be made within the volcano in the 
development of some crystalline minerals out of the surrounding glass, 
and that this crystalline portion may be to some extent separated from 
the vitreous residue. Hence, where this separation has taken place, 
subsequent eruptions may give rise to a more crystalline and probably 
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more basic lava from one point of emission and a more glassy and |)rob- 
ably more acid lava from another vent. Or we may conceive that the 
two portions of the magma may be subsequently mingled again in various 
proportions before eruption.^ If the process of differentiation should 
continue, as seems natural, during the lapse of a whole cycle of a volcano’s 
history, the earlier lavas would be more basic than the later. 

The crystalline structure of lava has been supposed to be in some 
measure determined by the presence of the volcanic vapours and gases 
with which the molten rock is impregnated, the rapid escape of these 
vapoui-s preventing the formation of the crystalline structure, and leaving 
the lava in the condition of a more or less perfect glass. But the experi- 
ments of MM. Fouque and Michel-Levy {postea, p. 404) have shown 
that rocks, having in every essential particular the characters of volcanic 
lavas, may be artificially produced under ordinary atmospheric pressnr*e hy 
simple dry fusion. There appears to be no doubt that the presence of 
water lowers the fusion-point of silicates, though what precise inffuenee the 
dissolved vapours exert upon the ultimate consolidation of molten lava has 
yet to be ascertained (see p. 413). Difference in the rate of cooling has 
doubtless been an important, if not the main, factor in determining the 
various conditions of texture of lava-streams. The crystalline structure 
may be expected to be most perfect where, as within thick masses of rock, 
the cooling has been prolonged, and where, consequently, the crystals have 
had ample time and opportunity for their formation. On the other 
hand, the glassy structure may be expected to be specially shown where 
the cooling has been most rapid, as in the vitreous crust on the walls of 
dykes already referred to (pp. 236, 288). As has been ascertained from 
the examination of ancient volcanoes which have been dissected by 
denudation, rocks crystallising in the deeper parts of a volcanic vent 
usually possess a more coarsely crystalline structure than those winch 
crystallise at or near to the surface (p. 721). 

Temperature of Lava. — It would be of the highest interest and 
importance to know accurately the temperature at which a lava-stream 
first issues. Measurements not altogether satisfactory have been taken 
at various distances below the point of emission, where the moving lava 
could be safely approached. Experiments made at Vesuvius by Hcacchi 
and Sainte-Claire Deville in 1855, by thrusting thin wires of silver, iron 
and copper into the lava, indicated a temperature of scarcely 700^ 0. 
(1228° Fahr.). Observations of a similar kind, made in 1819, when a 
silver wire inch in diameter at once naelted in the Vesuvian lava of 
that year, gave a greatly higher temperature, the melting-point of silver 
being about 1800° Fahr. But copper wire has also been melted, the point 
of fusion of this metal being about 2204° Fahr. Evidence of the high 
temperature of lava has likewise been adduced from the alteration it has 
efiPected upon refractory substances in its progress, as where, at Torre del 

1 Compare the observation of Ch. Velain cited ante, p. 297, and Judd, Geol. Mag. 1888, 
p. 1. The subject of differentiation in molten magmas will be more conveniently discussed in 
Book IV. Part VII. Sect, i, where the evidence regarding it furnished by bosses, sills, and 
dykes is under consideration ; but see also ;postea, pp. 404-407. 
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GrecOj it overflowed the houses, and was afterwards found to have fused 
the fine edges of flints, to have decomposed brass into its component 
metals, the copper actually crystallising, and to have melted silver, and 
even sublimed it into small octahedral crystals (p. 309). The lava of 
Santorin has caught up pieces of limestone, and has formed out of them 
nodules containing crystallised anorthite, augite, sphene, black garnet, 
and particulai'ly wollastonited The initial temperature of lava, as it first 
issues from the Vesuvian funnel, is probably considerably more than 
2000^ Eahr. Obviously the dissolved water (or water-substance, for, as 
already remarked, the temperature is far above the critical point of water, 
and its component gases may exist dissociated) must possess as high a 
temperature as that of the white-hot lava in which it is contained. The 
existence of the elements of water at a white heat, even in rocks which 
have reached the surface, is a fact of no little significance in the theoretical 
consideration of hypogene action. 

Inclination and thickness of Lava-flows. — It was at one time 
supposed that lava could not consolidate in l)eds on such steep slopes as 
those of most volcanoes. Hence arose the “ elevation-crater theory 
(described at p. 320), in which the inclined position of lavas round a vol- 
canic vent was explained by upheaval after their emission. Observations 
all over the world, however, have now demonstrated that lava, with all 
its characteristic features, can consolidate on slopes of even 35° and 40°.^ 
The lava in the Hawaiian Islands has cooled rapidly on slopes of 25°; that 
from Vesuvius, in 1855, is here and there as steep as 30° ; while the older 
lavas in Monte Somma are sometimes inclined at 45°. On the east side 
of Etna, a cascade of lava, which in 1689 poured into the vast hollow of 
the Cava Grande, has an inclination varying from 18"' to 48°, with an 
average thickness of 16 feet. On Mauna Loa some lava-fiows are said to 
have congealed on slopes of 49°, 60°, and even 90°,“'^ though in these 
cases it could only be a layer of rock, stiffening and adhering to the surface 
of the precipice. On the other hand, lava-streams have travelled consider- 
able distances over ground that to the eye looks cpiitc level. Among the 
Hawaiian Islands a declivity of 1° or less has been cpiite sufficient for the 
flow of the extremely liquid and mobile lavas of that region. In the 
great lava-fields of the Snake liiver region of the Western Territories of 
the United States, the basalts, which must also have been extremely liquid, 
have flowed over slopes of much less than 1°.“^ The bread tli and length 
of a lava-stream, as well as the form of its surface, depend mainly upon 
the liquidity of the molten material at the time of outflow. Even when 
it consolidates on a steep slope, a stream of lava forms a sheet with parallel 
upper and under surfaces, a general uniformity of thickness, and often 
greater evenness of surface, than where the angle of descent is low. The 
thickness varies indefinitely ; many basalts which have been poured out in 
a remarkably liquid condition have solidified in beds not more than 10 

^ Foiiqiie, ‘Santorin,’ p. 206. 

Lyell on the consolidation of lava on steep slopes, Phil. Tnms. 1858. 

J. D, Dana, Amer. Jour. Sci xxxv. (1888), p. 32. 

J. D. Dana, ‘ Characteristic.s of Volcanoes,’ p. 12. 
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or 12 feet thick. On the other hand, more pasty lavas, and lavi:is w'li 
have flowed into narrow valleys, may be jailed up in solid masses ^ 
thickness of several hundred feet (pp. 301, 308). i 

Structure of a Lava-stream. — Lava-streams are sometimes 
homogeneous throughout. In general, however, they each show * * 
component layers. At the bottom lies a rough, slaggy mass, produce <1 ^ 

the rapid cooling of the lava, and the breaking up and continued 
motion of the scoriforni layer. The central and main portion ^ ' 

stream consists of solid lava, often, however, with a more or less cni ri^ ** ’ 
and vesicular texture. The upper part, as we have seen, may be u 
of rough broken-up slabs, scorite, or clinkers. The proportions Ijoiuh* * * ' 
these respective layers to each other vary continually. Some of fclic lu * * ’ 
fluid ropy lavas of Vesuvius have an inconstant and thin slaggy" 

• others may be said to consist of little else than seoriie froiu top * " 
bottom. Throughout the whole mass of a lava -current, Imb 
especially along its upper surface, the absorbed or dissolved water- vitp^ ^ 
expands wdth diminution of pressure, and, pushing the molten rock 

segregates into small biil>I>lcs * 

/ irregular cavities. Hence, - 

the lava solidifies, these 
» holes are seen to be sometimcj-^^ " 
abundant that a detached port i* "J' 
of the rock containing tlieni ^ ■ 
float in water (pp. 134, 1 I 

They are often elongated in t J - ' 
direction of the motion of the lava-stream (Fig. 50). Sometimes-, ind<*o« i 
where the cells are numerous, their elongation in one directiotx giv«*> 
fissile structure to the rock. 



. Fig. no- 


-Eloiigntioii of Vesicles in direetioii of flow 
of T.ava. 


Some lavas, both acid and basic, assume cohmiiiar forms in cooling. Tlic^ 
of the Yellowstone Kational Park present tins structure in a marked de^^ree. *1 * 
same characteristic is so comm on among basalts as to have made the term ^ ^ 1 >asa 1 1 1 
a popular synonym for “columnar.” The columns diverge from the cooling siirlVi^ * 
and as these are usually the top and bottom of a sheet, the columns are vertical u" 
the sheet is horizontal and inclined where the sheet has flowed down a slope. Jii t li ; 
sheets and among basalts that apparently have possessed considerable niol)iHt\'^ ? 
columns may be observed to be not infrequently curved and even undulating in 
to be arranged in curiously irregular, sometimes faii-sliaped groujis, which .start 1 1 
different planes. To some of these forms of jointing more particular refereiie <3 wil I * 
made in Book lY. Part II. 

Another structure wdiich lias now been observed in many ancient and some * 

lavas, especially those of more or less basic composition, consists in an aggre|gatif* ii 
ellipsoids or irregularly pillow-shaped blocks, varying from a few indies to several f«-# * 
yards in diameter. These blocks are often markedly cellular towards the eentri- 
finer-grained on the outer crust. They sometimes display lines of vesicles parallel i 
their margins. They belong to the time when the lava was still in movement 
when it separated into globular portions, perhaps by flowing into water or inii.j. 
sediment. 1 The interspaces between the ellipsoids have been filled-in sometimeH 
fine volcanic tuff, sometimes with mud, limestone, ironstone or chert. 


^ Simh globular lava.s are well developed in Sicily. See (4. Plataiiia and I | 
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A singular feature of many lava-streams is to be seen in tlie tunnels aii<l caverns 
already referred to (p. 300). These cavities have doubtless arisen during the flow of the 
mass when the upper and under portions had solidified and were creeping sluggishly 
onward, while the still molten interior was able to move faster or to escape and thus to 
leave empty spaces within. Such tunnels nia.y freciuentlj’ be seen among the Yesuviau 
lava-streams. A striking instance of them has been observed in a lava on the Hanks of 
Mount Shasta, California. It is 60 to 80 feet high, 20 to 70 feet broad, with a roof 
from 10 to 75 feet thick, and has been penetrated for nearly a mile without coming to 
an end.^ Interesting examples are described from the highly glassy lavas of Hawaii, 
■where they are sometimes from 2 to 10 feet in height and 30 feet broad, but with 
large lateral expansions. The walls of these Hawaiian lava-cliambers are smooth and 
even glassy, and from their roofs hang slender stalactites of lava 20 to 30 inelies long, 
while on the floor below little mounds of lava-stalagmite have formed. The precise 
mode of origin of these curious ap|')endages is hot well understood.- 

A^apours and sublimations of a Lava-stream. — Besides steam, 
many other vapours, absorbed in the original subterranean molten magma, 
escape from the fissures or fmnaroles of a lava-stream (pp. 267-270). 
Among these exhalations chlorides al)ound, particularly chloride of 
sodium, which appears, not only in fissures, but even over the cooled 
crust of the lava, in small crystals, in tufts, or as a granular and even 
glassy incrustation. Chloride of iron is deposited as a yellow coating at 
Vesuvius, where also bright emerald-green films and scales of chloride of 
copper may be more rarely observed. Many chemical changes take 
place in the escape of these vapours. Thus specular-iron, either the 
result of the mutual decomposition of steam and iron-chloride, or of the 
oxidation of magnetite, forms abundant scales, plates, and small crystals 
in the fumaroles and vesicles of some lavas. Sal-ammoniac also appears 
in large quantity on many lavas, not merely in the fissures, but also on 
the upper surface, and perhaps as a result of the decomposition of 
a,queous vapour, whereby a combination is formed with atmospheric 
nitrogen. Sulphur, breislakite, szahoite, teiiorite, alum, sulphates of iron, 
soda and potash, and other minerals are also found, as in the fumaroles of 
■volcanic ‘ craters. 

Slow cooling of Lava. — The hardened crust of a lava-stream is a 
bad conductor of heat. Consequently, the surface of the stream may 
have become cool enough to he walked upon, though the red-hot mass 
may he observed through the rents to lie only a few inches below. 
iVTany years, therefore, may elapse before the temperature of the whole 
mass has fallen to that of the surrounding soil. Eleven months after an 
eruption of Etna, Spallanzani could see that the lava was still red-hot 
the bottom of the fissures, and a stick thrust into one of them instantly 
took fire. The A^esuvian lava of 1785 was found by Breislak, seven 
years afterwards, to he still hot and steaming internally, though lichens 
bad already taken root on its surface. The ropy lava erupted by 
Vesuvius in 1858 was ol)served l)y the author in 1870 to l)e still so hot, 


J olinston-Lavis, ‘South Italian Volcanoes,’ jd. 41. They are of frequent occurrence among 
r^aloeozoic volcanic rocks. This structure is again noticed in Book lY. Part VII. Sect. ii. § 1. 
^ J. S. Diller, ‘Mount Shasta, a Typical Volcano,’ 1895. 

- See Dana’s ‘ Characteristics of Volcanoes,’ pp. 209, 332-342. 
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even near its termination, that steam issued abundantly from its rents, 
many of which were too warm to allow the hand to be held in them ; 
and three years later it was still steaming abundantly. Hoffmann records 
that from the lava which flowed from Etna in 1787, steam was still 
issuino- in 1830. Yet more remarkable is the case of Jorullo, in Mexico, 
which%ent out lava in 1759. Twenty-one years later a cigar could be 
lighted at its fissures; after 44 years it was still visibly steaming; and 
even in 1846, that is, after 87 years of cooling, two vapour-columns were 
still rising from it.^ 

This extremely slow rate of cooling has justly been regarded as a 
point of high geological significance, in regard to the secular cooling and 
probable internal temperature of our globe. Some geologists have 
argued, indeed, that if so comparatively small a portion of molten matter 
as a lava-stream can maintain a high temperature under a thin, cold crust 
for so many years, we may, from analogy, feel little hesitation in believ- 
ing that the enormously vaster mass of the globe may, beneath a relatively 
thin crust, still continue in a molten condition within. Lord Kelvin, 
as already stated (p. 61), has suggested that, by measuring the temperature 
of intrusive masses of igneous rock in coal-workings and elsewhere, and 
comparing it with that of other non -volcanic rocks in the same regions, 
we might obtain data for calculating the time which has elapsed since 
these igneous sheets were erupted. 

Effects of Lava-streams on superficial waters and topo- 
graphy. — In its descent, a stream of lava may reach a water-course, 
and, by throwing itself as an embankment across the stream, may pond 
back the water and form a lake. Such is the origin of the picturesque 
Lake ilidat in A.uvergne. Or the molten current may usurp the channel of 
the stream, and completely bury the whole valley, as has happened again 
and again in the volcanic districts of Central Erance and among the vast 
lava-fields of Iceland. Few changes in physiography are so rapid and 
so enduring as this. The channel which has required, doubtless, many 
thousands of years for the water laboriously to excavate, is sealed uy) in a 
few hours under 100 feet or more of stone, and another vastly protracted 
interval must elapse before this newer pile is similarly eroded.^ 

By suddenly overflowing a brook or pool of water, molten lava sometimes lias its 
Outer crust shattered to fragments by a sharp explosion of the generated steam, while 
the fluid mass within rushes out on all sides.^ A remarkable instance of this eflect was 
witnessed on 16th October 1894, when an eruption took place on the island of Ambrym, 
one of the group of the New Hebrides in the south-west Pacific Ocean. The lava was 
seen to enter the sea with a roaring and hissing noise, sending" up immense volumes of 

^ E. Schleiden, quoted by Naumanu, ‘ Geognosie.’i. p. 160. 

- The usurpation of river-beds by lava-streams and the .subsequent progress of the running 
water in excavating new channels are admirably exemplified in Central France. Bee Scrope’s 
volume on that region, where the phenomena are well described and illustrated with excellent 
drawings. For an example of the conversion of a lava-buried river-bed into a hill -top by 
long- continued denudation, see Q. J. G. S. (1871), p. 303. 

3 Explosions of this nature have been observed on Etna, where the lava ha.s suddenly 
come in contact with water or snow, considerable loss of life being sometimes the result. 
Sartorius von Waltershausen and A. von Lasaulx, ‘Der Aetna,’ i. pp. 295, 300. 
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steam and discharging pieces of the rock in alUIirectioiis, like the setting off of himdreds 
of rockets.^ 

The lava emitted by Maima Loa, Hawaii, in the spring of 1S6S flowed out to sea, 
and added half a mile to the extent of the island at that point. At the end of the 
stream three cinder -cones formed from the contact of the lava with the water, and 
Captain Dutton calls special attention to the fact that not only in this instance, hut in 
other examples among the Hawaiian lavas which have reached the sea, there is clear 
evidence of the formation of volcanic craters by the accidental contact of lava with 
water.^ The lavas of Etna and Vesuvius have also protruded into the sea, but, owing 
probably to their more viscous and litlioid condition and lower temperature, tliey do 
not seem to have given rise to explosive action at their seaward ends. Thus a current 
from the latter mountain entered the Mediterranean at Torre del Greco in 1794, and 
pushed its way for 360 feet outwards, with a hreadtli of 1100 and a heiglit of 15 feet. 
So q^uietly did it advance, that Bredslak could, sail round it in a boat and ohserve its 
progress. The ellipsoidal structure of some lavas, above alluded to, has been by some 
observers referred to the iiifinerice of water and mud upon the molten rock invading 
a lake or the sea. 

Ey the oiitpoitring of lava, two important kinds of geological change 
are produced : — (1 ) Stream-courses, lakes, ravines, valleys, in short, all 
the minor features of a landscape, may he completely overwhelmed under 
a thick sheet of lava. The drainage of the district ])eiiig thus effectually 
altered, the numerous changes which 11 ov' from the operations of running 
water over the land are arrested and made to begin again in new channels. 
(2) Considerahle alterations may likewise be caused hy the effects of the 
heat and vapours of the lava upon the suhjaceiit or contiguous ground. 
Instances have been observed in which the lava has actually melted 
doAvn opposing rocks, or masses of slags on its own surface. Interesting 
ol3servatioas, already referi’ed to (p. 3 Oh), have l)een made iit Torre del 
Grreco under the lava-stream which overflowed piart of tliat town in 1794. 
It found that the window-panes of the houses had been de vitrified 
into a white, translucent, stony substance ; that pieces of limestone had 
acq[nired an open, sandy, granular texture, without loss of carl>on-dioxicle ; 
and that iron, brass, lead, copper, and silver objects had been greatly 
altered, some of the metals being actually sublimed. AV"e can understand, 
therefore, that, retaining .its heat for so long a time, a mass of la^'a may 
induce many crystalline structures, re-arrangements, or decompositions in 
the rocks over w^hich it comes to rest, and proceeds slowly to cook This is 
a question of considerable importance in relation to the ] )eliavioiir of ancient 
lavas which, after having been intruded among rocks Ijeneatli the surface, 
have subsequently been exposed by denudation. (Book IV. Part VII.) 

But, on the other hand, the exceedingly trifling change produced, even 
by a massive sheet of lava, has often been remarked with astonishment. 
On the flank of Yesuvius, vines and trees maybe seen still flourishing 
on little islets of the older land-surface, completely surrounded l>y a flood 
of lava. Dana has given an instructive account of the descent of a lava- 
stream from Kilauea in June 184D. Islet-like spaces of forest were left 

^ Por fiirthei details see iwstcc/, p. 8S5, aii<l the official leport by Captain H. E. Pure\* 
Gust, R.N'., Admiralty Paper, 1S96, mul Geitgraj^h. Jiivni. viii. (1896), i>p. 58S, 602. 

2 An7i. LejK U. G. S. 18B2-S3, p. 181. 
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in the' midst of the lava, many of the trees being still alive. Whe^i'e the 
lava flowed round the trees, the stumps were usually consumed, and 
cylindrical holes or casts remained in the lava, either empty or hlled 
with charcoal. In many cases the fallen crown of the tree lay near, and 
so little damaged that .the epiphytic plants on it began to grow again. 
Yet so fluid was the lava that it hung in pendent stalactites from the 
branches, which nevertheless, though clasped round by the molten rock, 
had barely their bark scorched. Again, for nearly 100 years there has 
lain on the flank of Etna a large sheet of ice, which, originally in the 
form of a thick mass of snow, was overflowed by lava, and Inis thereby 
been protected from the evaporation and thaw which would certainly 
have dissipated it long ago, had it been exposed to the air. The heat of 
the lava has not sufficed to melt it. Extensive tracts of snow were like- 
wise overspread by lava from the same mountain in 1879. In other cases, 
snow and ice have been melted in large quantities by overflowing lava. 
The great floods of water which rushed down the flank of Etna, after an 
eruption of the mountain in the spring of 1755, and similar deluges at 
Cotopaxi, are thus explained. 

One further aspect of a lava-stream may be noticed here — the eflect 
of time upon its surface. While all kinds of lava must, in the end, 
crumble down under the influence of atmospheric waste and, where other 
conditions permit, become coated with soil, and su|)port some kind of 
vegetation, yet extraordinary differences may be observed in the facility 
with which different lava-streams yield to this change, even on tlie flank 
of the same mountain. Every one who ascends the slopes of Vesuvius 
remarks this fact. After a little practice, it is not difficult there to trace 
the limits of certain lavas even from a distance, in some cases by their 
verdure, in others by their barrenness. Five hundred years have not 
sufficed to clothe with green the still naked surface of the Cataiiian lava 
of 1381 ; while some of the lavas of the present century have long given 
footing to hushes- of furze.^ Some of the younger lavas of Auvergne, 
which certainly flowed in times anterior to those of history, arc still 
singularly bare and rugged. Yet, on the whole, where lava is directly 
exposed to the atmosphere, without receiving protection from occasional 
showers of volcanic ash, or where liable to be washed hare by heavy 
torrents of rain, its surface decays in a few years sufficiently to aflbrd 
soil for stray plants in the crevices. When these have taken root they 
help to increase the disintegration ; at last, as the rock is overspread, 
the traces of its volcanic origip fade away from its surface. Some of the 
Vesuvian lavas of the present century already support vineyards. 

Elevation and Subsidence. — Proofs of changes of level, whether 
upward or downward, are most easily detected when they take place 
close to or at the margin of the sea, the surface of which serves as a 
datum-plane from which to determine their amount. Hence volcanic 
islands in the ocean are specially favourable, places for the detection of 
such movements (pp. 332-342). We must not suppose, however, that 
changes of level are less frequent at more inland centres of volcanic activity, 
^ On tlie weathering of the Etna ]ava.s, see ‘ Der Aetna,’ ii. p. 397. 
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tliDugh it is not so easy there, without careful levellings, to prove their 
occurrence and extent. Where marine strata have heen carried np above 
sec%-levelj they supply clear evidence of elevation. Such proofs are fre- 
quent among volcanic vents, like Etna, Yesuvius, and other Mediterranean 
volcanoes, which began their history as submarine vents, and owe their 
present dimensions not only to the accumulation of ejected materials, but 
also, to some extent, to an elevation of the sea-hottom. 

After a period of great volcanic activity, sul)sidence or '‘sagging’' 
may take place at and around the focus of discharge. Such a lowering 
of the ground, obviously most easily detected at .sea-level, leads to the 
submergence of the tracts alFected hy it. Thus during the eruption of 
Santorin in 1866-67, very decided hut extremely local subsidence took 
place near the vent in the centre of the old crater. 

Though the interior of modern volcanic cones can be at the hest'hut 
very partially examined, the study of the sites of long-extinct cones, laid 
hare after denudation, sliow.s that snh.sidence of the ground has commonly 
taken place at and round a vent. Theoretically two causes may he assigned 
for this structure. In the first place, the mere piling up of a huge mass 
of material round a given centre tends to press down the rock underneath, 
as some railway embankments may l>e observed to have done, where 
they have been made on soft ground. This pressure must often amount 
to several hundred tons on the square foot. In the second place, the 
expulsion of volcanic material to the surface may leave cavities under- 
neath, into which the overlying crust will naturally gravitate. These 
two causes combined, as suggested hy Mr, Mallet, afford a probable 
explanation of the saucer-shaped depressions in which many ancient and 
some modern vents appear to lie.^ 

Among the records of volcanic action in past geological time many 
proofs are to be found that it took place in areas where the predominant 
terrestrial inovemeiit was one of subsidence. Thus among the Palmozoic 
systems of Britain the Oamhuian, Silurian, Devonian, (.hid>omferou.s, and 
Permian volcanoes successively appeared, and their lavas and tuffs were 
carried down and buried under thousands of feet of sedimentary 
deposits.'^ 

Torrents of Water and Mud. — We have seen that large quantities 
of water accompany many volcanic eruptions. In some cases, where 
ancient crater-lakes or internal reservoirs, .shaken ];)y I'epeated detonations, 
have heen finally disrupted, the mud which has thereby been liberated 
has issued from the mountain. Such “mud-lava” {laar. (racquti), on 
account of its liquidity and swiftness of motion, is more dreaded for 
destructiveness than even the true melted lavas. On the other hand, 
rain or melted snow or ice, rushing down the cone and taking up loose 
volcanic dust, is converted into a kind of mud that grows more and more 
pasty as it descends. The mere sudden rush of such larg(3 bodie.s of 
water down the steep declivity of a volcanic cone cannot fail to effect 

^ Wallet, Q. ./, O'. ,s'. xxxiii. p. 740. 8e«,' nl.so tlie account f)!* “Volcanic Xcclcs,” in 

Book IV. PartVII. 

- See tliw lii.story given in detail in '■.•Viicient Volcanoes of (ireat Hrituiii.'’ 
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much geological change. Deep trenches are cut out of the loose volcanic 
slopes, and sometimes large areas of woodland are swept away, the debris 
being strewn over the plains below. 

One of these mud-lavas invaded Herculaneum during the great 
eruption of 79, and by quickly enveloping the houses and their contents, 
has preserved for us so many precious and perishable monuments of 
antiquity. In the same district, during the eruption of 1622, a torrent 
of this kind poured down upon the villages of Ottajano and Massa, over- 
throwing walls, filling up streets and even burying houses with their 
inhabitants. During the great eruption of Cotopaxi, in June 1877, 
enormous torrents of water and mud, produced by the melting of the 
snow and ice of the cone, rushed down from the mountain. Huge portions 
of the glaciers of the mountain were detached by the heat of the rocks 
below them, and rushed down bodily, breaking up into blocks. The villages 
all round the mountain to a distance of sometimes more than ten geo- 
graphical miles were left deeply buried under a deposit of mud mixed 
with blocks of lava, ashes, pieces of w^ood, lumps of ice, &c.^ Many of 
the volcanoes of Central and South America discharge large quantities of 
mud directly from their craters. Thus, in the year 1691, Imbalmru, one 
of the Andes of Quito, emitted floods of mud so largely charged with 
dead fish that pestilential fevers arose from the subsequent effluvia. 
Seven years later (1698), during an explosion of another of the same 
range of lofty mountains, Carguairazo (14,706 feet), the summit of the 
cone is said to have fallen in, while torrents of mud containing immense 
numbers of the fish Pymelodns Cydopum^ poured forth and covered the 
ground over a space of four square leagues.- The carbonaceous mud 
(locally called moya) emitted by the Quito volcanoes sometimes escapes 
from lateral fissures, sometimes from the craters. Its organic contents, 
and notably its siluroid fish, which are the same as those found liA'ing 
in the streams above ground, prove that the water is derived from the 
surface, and accumulates in craters or underground' cavities until dis- 
charged by volcanic action. Similar but even more stupendous and 
destructive outpourings are said to have taken place from the x'olcanoes 
of Java, where wide tracts of luxuriant vegetation have at different times 
been buried under masses of dark grey mud, sometimes 100 feet thick, 
with a rough hillocky surface from which the top of a submerged palm-tree 
would here and there protrude.^ 

Between the destructive eflPects of mere wafcer-torrents and that of 
these mud-floods there is, of course, the notable difference that, whereas 
in the former case a portion of tlie surface is swept away, in the latter, 
while sometimes considerable demolition of the surface takes place at first, 
the main result is the burying of the ground under a new tumultuous 
deposit by which the topography is greatly changed, not only as regards 

1 Wolf, Neues Jalirb. 1878, p. 133. Stiibel, ‘Die Vulkanlierge von Ecuador,’ p. 153. 

^ Stiibel declares that all that has been reported about ’ mud-streams as products of 
volcanic action in Ecuador is ba.sed on erroneous and incredible statements. ‘Die V'lilkan- 
berge von Ecuador,’ p. 403. 

^ See ante, p. 271, where the ob-servatioms of Professor Wichmann on this sultject are cited. 
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its temporary aspect, but in its more permanent features, such as the 
position and form of its ■water-courses. 

Effects of the Closing* of a Volcanic Chimney— Sills and Dykes. — 
A study of the volcanic phenomena of former geological periods, where 
the structure of the interior of volcanoes and their funnels has l^een laid 
bare by denudation, shows that in many cases a vent becomes plugged up 
by the ascent and consolidation of solid material in it, while yet the 
eruptive energy of the volcano, though diminishing, has not ceased. A time 
is reached when the ascending magma, impelled b}' pressure from below, 
can no longer overcome the resistance of the column of solid lava or com- 
jDacted agglomerate which has sealed up the orifice of discharge, or at least 
when it can more easily force a 23assage for itself between the sedimentary 
strata on which the whole volcanic pile may rest, or between the lava- 
sheets at the base of the or into fissures in either or both of these 
groups. Hence arise intrusive sheets or sills and dykes or veins (see 
p. 287). That these later manifestations of volcanic energy have some- 
times taken place on a great scale is shown by the number and size of 
the sills which, are found at the base of the Pakeozoic volcanic groups of 
Britain, where this feature of volcanic action has been especially investi- 
gated. Thus the great Cani])rian and Lower Silurian volcanic outflows of 
Arenig and Cader Idris in North AVales are underlain with a profusion 
of basic sills. The same structure re-ai3pears so markedly among the 
volcanic groups of the later Palaeozoic formations, and also in those of 
Tertiary age, that it must 1)6 regarded as marking an ordinary i^hase of 
volcanic action. But it remains of course invisible until in the progress 
of denudation a volcanic cone is cut down to the i*oots. 

The dissection wrought ]3y denudation has further shown that in 
many instances the plutonic forces have not succeeded in establishing a 
connection with the surface and thus producing true \’olcaiiic manifesta- 
tions, but have only been able to inject the magma into fissures of the 
crust or to thrust it in great sheets between the ])edding-planes of 
stratified formations. These uncompleted efibrts to form volcanoes have 
given rise to dykes, veins, bosses, sills and laccolites. (Book lY. 
Part VII.) 

Exhalations of Vapours and Gases. — A volcano, as its activity 
wanes, may pass into the Solfataric stage, when only volatile emana- 
tions are discharged. The well-known Solfatara near Naples, since 
its last eruption in 1198, has constantly discharged steam and 

sulphurous vapours. The island of Ynlcano has now passed also 

into this phase, though giving vent to occasional ex 2 )losions. Numerous 

other examples occur among the ohl volcanic tracts of Italy, where 

they have been termed soffioni} Steam, esca[)ing in conspicuous jets, 
sul|3huretted hydrogen, hydrochloric acid and car])onic acid are par- 
ticularly noticeable at these orifices. The vajjours in rising condense. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen j^artially oxidises into sulphuric acid, whicli 
powerfully corrodes the surrounding rocks. The lava or tuff through 

^ The various gases, vapours and sublimates of .such fiiiiiaroles have Iteeii enuiiierated, 
(mte, pp. 265-270. 
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which the hot vapours rise is bleached into a white or yellowish cniinbliiig 
clay, ill which, however, the less easily corroded crystjils may still lie 
recognised In situ. At the same time, sublimates of sulphur or of 
chlorides may be formed, or the sulphuric acid attacking the liiue of the 
silicates gives rise to gypsum, which spreads in a network of thrca(ls 
and veins through the hot, steaming, and decomposed mass. In this 
way, at the island of Vulcano, obsidian is converted into a snow-white, 
dull, claystone-like substance, with crystals of sulphur and gypsum in its 
crevices. As a final residue silica is deposited from solution at many 
orifices, and coats the altered rock with a crust of chalcedony, hyalite, 
opal, or some form of siliceous sinter. As the result of solfataric action, 
masses of rock are decomposed below the surface, and new deposits of 
alum, sulphur, sulphides of iron and copper, and layers of silica, tVc., ai'6 
formed above them. Examples have been described from Iceland, ]ji])ari, 
Hungary, Terceira, Teneriffe, St. Helena, and many other localities.^ 
The lagoons of Tuscany are basins into which the waters from sohioni are 
discharged, and where a precipitation of their dissolved salts halves place. 
Among the substances thus deposited are gypsum, sulphur, silica, and 
various alkaline salts ; but the most important is boracic acid, the 
extraction of which constitutes a thriving industry. In (^hili many 
solfataras occur among extinct volcanoes.^ 

Another class of gaseous emanations betokens a condition of volcanic 
activity further advanced towards final extinction. In these, the gan 
is carbon-dioxide, either issuing directly from the rock or bubbling up 
with water which is often quite cold. The old volcanic districts of 
Europe furnish many examples. Thus on the shores of the Laacher 
See — an ancient crater-lake of the Eifel — the gas issues from numerous 
openings called niqlfette, round which dead insects, and occasionally 
mice and birds, may be found. In the same region occur hundreds of 
springs more or less charged with this gas. The famous Valley of 
Death in Java contains one "of the most remarkable gas-springs in 
the world. It is a deep, bosky hollow, from one small space on the 
bottom of which carbon-dioxide issues so copiously as to form the 
lower stratum of the atmosphere. Tigers, deer, and wild-hoar, enticed 
by the shelter of the spot, descend and are speedily suffocated. 
Many skeletons, including those of man himself, have been observed. 

Death Gulch is the significant name given to another example of the 
accumulation of carbonic acid in Western America. It is a natural 
bear- trap, where bodies of grizzly bears and other animals have been 
noticed.^ 


^ Vou Buell, 'Cauar. Inselu,’ p. 232. Hoffmann, Ann. 1832, pj). 38, 40, 00. 

Bunsen, Ann. Cheni. Pharm. Ixii. (1847), p. 10. Darwin, ‘Volcanic Islands,’ p. 29. 
:Nasmi, Anderlini and Salvador], Mature, Iviii. (1898), p. 269. L. Colomla on the alterations 
produced by solfataric action, Bull. Soc. Geol Ital. xx. (1901), p. 223 ; also xix. (1900), 
p. 521 The name Propylite, as already mentioned [ante, p. 230), lias been proposed by 
Eosenbuscli to be restricted to certain andesites and allied rocks altered by solfataric action. 
- Dorneyko, A nn. Mines ix. (7® siV.) Large numbers of solfataras occur also in Iceland. 
‘ J. A. Jaggar, Pop. Sd. Monthly, Feb. 1899. 
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Geysers. — Eruptive fountains of hot water and steam, to wliieli the 
general name of Geysers (Le. gushers) is given, from the examples in Ice- 
land, which were the first to be seen and described, mark a declining 
phase of volcanic activity. The Great and Little Geysers, the Strokkr 
and other minor springs of hot water in Iceland, have long been celebrated 
examples. Another series in IN'ew Zealand, i*einarkable for the beauty of 
its sinter-terraces, was destroyed by the volcanic erui)tion in 1886 (a)ife, p. 
291). But probably the most striking and numerous assemblage is that 
which has been 1)rought to light in the north-west part of the territory of 
Wyoming, and which has been included within the Yellowstone National 
Park'' — a region set apart hy the Congress of the United States to he for 
ever exempt from settlement, and to he retained for the instruction of 
the people. In this singular region the ground in certain tracts is hoiiey- 
eonibecl with passages which comniunicate with the surface hy hundreds 
of openings, whence boiling water and steam are emitted. In most cases, 
the water remains clear, tranrpiil, and of a deep green-blue tint, though 
many of the otherwise Cjuiet pools are marked hy patches of rapid 
ehullition. These poools lie on mounds or sheets of sinter, and are usually 
edged round a raised rim of the same substance, often beautifully 
fretted and streaked with brilliant colours. The eruptive openings 
usually appear on small, low, conical elevations of sinter, from each of 
which one or more tubular projections rise. It is from these irregular 
tube-like excrescences that the eruptiotis take place. 

The term geyser is restricted to active openings whence columns of 
hot water and steam are from time to time ejected; the non- eruptive 
pools are only hot springs. A true geyser should thus possess an under- 
ground pipe or passage, terminating at the surface in an opening built 
round with deposits of sinter. At more or less regular intervals, 
rumblings and sharp detonations in the pipe are followed by an agitation 
of the water in the Ijasin, and then hy the violent expulsion of a column 
of water and steam to a consideralde height in the air. In the Upper 
Tire Hole basin of the Yellowstone Park, one of the geysers, named ‘‘Old 
Taithful " (Fig. 51), ever since the discovery of the region has sent out a 
colinnn of mingled water and steam every sixty-three niinutes or there- 
abouts. The column rushes up with a loud roar to a height of more than 
100 feet, the whole eruption not occupying more than about five or six 
minutes. The other geysers of the same district are more capricious in 
their movements, and some of them more stupendous in the volume of 
their discharge. The eruptions of the Castle, Giant, and Beehive vents 
are marvellously impressive.^ 

In examining tlie Yellowstone Geyser region in 1S7D, the author was 
specially struck by the evident independence of the vents. This was 

^ See Repurti^ for 1S70 and for IS7S, in the latter of wliieli will Le foniid a 

vohimnons monogi*apt on tlie Hot Spriiig-s by A. L\ locale. Gonnstoelv’s Beport in Jolles^s 
‘Reconnaksanceof X.W. Wyoming, &c./ 1874. T. A. Jaggar, A/m^r.Juvrrc. SG, May 1898. 
Mme, Iviii. (1898), p. 261. Weed, School of Jlinr.s Qntfdcrlji, New Torlc, xi. (1890), No. 
4, p, 289. Amlree, Jahrh. 1893, ii. p. 1. The deposits of liot springs are further 

referred to on pp. 195, 473, 611. 
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shown by their very different levels, as well as by their capricious and 
unsympathetic eruptions. On the same hill-slope, dozens of quiet pools, 
as well as some true geysers, were noticed at different levels, from the 
edge of the Fire Hole Eiver iq) to a height of at least 80 feet above it. 
Yet the lower pools, from Avhich, of course, had there Ijeen underground 
connection between the different vents, the drainage should have princi- 
pally discharged itself, were often found to be quiet steaming pools 
without outlet, while those at higher points were occasionally in active 
eruption. It seemed also to make no difference in the height or tran- 
quillity of one of the quietly boiling caldrons, Avhen an active 2 )rojeetioM 
of steam and water was going on from a neighboming vent on the same 
gentle slope. 



Fig. 51.— View of Old Faithful Geyser, and others in the distance, P’ire Hole lUvur, 
Yellowstone Park. 


Bunsen and Descloiseaux spent some days experimenting at the 
Icelandic geysers, and ascertained that in the Great Geyser, whiki the 
surface temperature is about *212° Fahr., that of lower portions of the 
tube is much higher — a thermometer giving as high a reading as 266 ' 
Fahr. The water at a little depth must consequently be 54 ' aliove the 
normal boiling-point, but it is kept in the fluid state hy the ]>ressure of 
the overlying column. At the basin, however, the water cools quickly. 
After an explosion it accumulates there, and eventually begins to boil 
The pressure on the column below being thus relieved, a portion of the 
superheated water flashes into steam, and as the change passes down the 
pipe, the whole column of water and steam rushes out with great violence. 
The water thereafter gradually collects again in the pipe, and after an 
interval of some hours the operation is renewed. The experiments made 
hy Bunsen proved the source of the eruptive action to lie in the hot part 
of the pipe. He hung stones by strings to different depths in the funnel 
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of the geyser, and found that only those in the higher part \vere cast 
out by the rush of water, sometimes to a height of 100 feet, while, at 
the same time, tlie water at tlie bottom was hardly disturbed at all. 
These observations give much interest and importance to the phenomena 
of geysers in relation to volcanic action. They show that the eruptive 
force iu geysers is steam; that the water column, even at a comparatively 
small depth, may have a temperature considerably above 212° ; that this 
high temperature is local ; and that the eruptions of steam and water 
take place periodically, and with such vigour as to eject large stones to 
a height of 1 0 0 feet.^ 

The hot water conies up with a considerable percentage of mineral 
matter in solution. According to the analysis of Sandberger, water 
from the Great Geyser of Iceland contains in 10,000 parts the following 
proportions of ingredients: silica, 5*097; sodium -carbon ate, 1*939; 
ammoniimi-carhonate, 0*083; sodinm-snlphate, 1*07 ; potassium-sulphate, 
0*475; magnesium -sulphate, 0*042; sodium- chloride, 2*521; sodium- 
sulphide, 0*088; carbonic acid, 0*557 r= 11 -872.- 

When the water has reached the surface, it deposits the silica as a 
sinter on the surfaces over which it flows or on which it rests.^ The 
deposit, which is not due to mere cooling and evaporation, is curiously 
aided by the presence of living algae {postm, p. 011). It naturally takes 
place fastest along the margins of the pools. Hence the curiously fretted 
rims by which these sheets of water are surrounded, and the tulndar or 
cylindrical protuberances which rise from the growing domes. "Where 
numerous hot springs have issued along a slope, a succe.ssion of basins 
gives a curiously picturesque terraced aspect to the ground, as at the 
Mammoth Springs of the Yellowstone Park and at the now destroyed 
terraces of Rotamahana in New Zealand. 

In course of time, the network of underground passages undergoes 
alteration. Orifices that were once active cease to erupt, and even the 
water fails to overflow them. Sinter is no longer formed round them, 
and their surfaces, exposed to the weather, crack into fine shaly rubbish 
like comminuted oyster-shells. Or the cylinder of sinter grows upward 
until, by the continued deposit of sinter and the failing force of the 
geyser, the tube is finally filled up, and then a dry and crumbling white 
pillar is left to mark the site of the extinct geyser. 

Ind- Volcanoes.^ — These are of two kinds : 1st, where the chief 

^ Comptes rcudiis, xxiii. (1846), p. 934. Avtnfd. Ixxii. (1S47), !>. 159 ; Ixxxiii. 

(1851), p. 197. Ann. xxxviii. (1853), pp. 215, 385. The explanation proposed for 

the phenoineua observed at the Great Geyser is j)robably not applicalhe in tliose oases where 
the mere local accumulation of steam in suitable reservoirs may be safficieiit. 

- Aoiiud. Gum. wul PAar/n. 1847, p. 49. A series of detailed analyae.s of the hot spriiig.s 
of the Yellow.stoiie ISfational Park Avill he found in N'o. 47 of the BnU. (J. S. <L S. 1888. 

For an account of the geyserite of the Yellowstone di.striet, see paper's by W. H. 
'Weeil, Amer. Journ. Set. x.xxvi\. (1889), and Dth Ann. Rep. U. ,S. OcoL Su/r. 1890. 

** On MUD -VOLCANOES, See Bunsen, Lichujs Aomual, Ixiii. (1847), p. 1 ; Abieh, Nem. 
Ami. St. Petersburg, 7«ser. t. vi. No. 5, ix. No. 4; DaubeMy’.s Polamues, pp. 2G4, 539 ; 
Burst, Trans. Bombay Gmgraph. Soc. x. p. 154; Rol)erts, Jemii. Ray. A.smUc Sue, 1850 ; 
De Verneuil, uYem. Aoc. Stiol. Fra /we, iii. (1838), p. 4; Stilfe, <). J. G. xxx. p. 50 ; Vou 
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source of movement is the escape of gaseous discharges ; 2iul, where the 
active agent is steam. 

(1) Although not volcanic, in the proper sense of the term, certain 
remarkable orifices of eruption may be noticed here, to which the 
names of mud -volcanoes, salses, salinellen, air-rol canoes, and rnaccaluhas have 
been applied (Sicily, the Apennines, Caucasus, Kertch, Taman, mouth of 
the Indus). These are conical hills formed by the accumulation of fine and 
usually saline mud, which, with various gases, is continuously or intermit- 
tently given out from the orifice or crater in the centre. They occur in 
groups, each hillock being sometimes less than a yard in height, but 

ranging up to elevations of 100 feet or more. Like true volcanoes, they 

have their periods of repose, when either no discharge takes place at all, 
or mud oozes out tranquilly from the crater, and their epochs of activity, 
when large volumes of gas, and sometimes columns of flame, rush out with 
considerable violence and explosion, and throw up mud and stones to a 
height of several hundred feet. The gases play mnch the same part, 
therefore, in these phenomena that steam does in those of true volcanoes. 
They consist of marsh - gas and other hydrocarbons, carbon - dioxide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and nitrogen, witli petroleum vapours. The 

mud is usually cold. In the water occur various saline ingredients, 

among which common salt generally appears ; hence the name, Sulses, 
Naphtha is likewise frequently present. Large pieces of stone, differing 
from those in the neighbourhood, have been observed among the 
ejections, indicative doubtless of a somewhat deeper source than in 
ordinary cases. Heavy rains may wash down the minor mud-cones and 
spread out the material over the ground; but gas-bubbles again appear 
through the sheet of mud, and by degrees a new series of mounds is 
once more thrown up. 

There can be little doubt that this type of mud- volcano is to be traced to clieiuical 
changes in progress underneath. Dr. Daubeiiy explained them in Sicily by the slow 
combustion of beds of sulphur. The freq^uent occurrence of naphtha and of iiiilannnable 
gas rather points to the disengagement of hydrocarbons from the access of water to 
metallic carbides (pp. 86, 270), possibly sometimes to the destructive distillation of 
seams of coal. 

In connection with these gaseous emanations, reference may be made here to those 
instances, now observed in many parts of the world, wliere volatile hydrocarbons are 
given off from the ground without any visible manifestation of their presence until 
they are lighted. Such discharges occur in many of the districts where mud-volcanoes 
appear, as in Isorthern Italy, on the Caspian, in Mesopotamia, in Southern Kurdistan, 
and in many parts of the United States. It has been observed that they sometimes 
rise in regions where beds of rock-salt lie underneath; and as that rock has been 
ascertained often to contain compressed gaseous hydrocarbons, the solution of the 
rock by subterranean water, and 4:he consequent liberation of the gas, has been offered 
as an explanation of these fire-wells. But it is where abundant petroleum exists under- 
neatli that the volatile hydrocarbons are most plentiful. In the oil regions of 
. Pennsylvania, for example, certain sandy strata occur at various geological horizons 
whence large quantities of petroleum and gas are obtained. In making the borings 

Lasaulx, Z. D. 6r. G. xxxi. p. 457 ; Giimbel, Sitzb. Al'cid. Munch. 1879 ; F. R. Mallet, Ilec^ 
Oeol. Sure. India, xi. p. 188 ; H. Sjogren, Jahrh. Geol. Reklisanst. xxxvii. (1887), p. 233. 
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for oil -wells, reserv'oirs of gas as well a.s subterranean courses or spiings of water 
are met with. A71ieu the supply of oil is liiiiited but that of gas is large, a 
contest for po.ssessioii of the bore -hole sometimes takes place between the gas and 
water. When the rnsLchinery is removed and the boring i.s abandoned, tbe contest i.s 
allowed to proceed unimpeded and results in the intermittent discharge of columns of 
water and gas ‘to heights of 130 feet or more. At night, when the gas has been lighted, 
the spectacle of one of these fire-geysers ” is inconceivably grand. ^ 

In the oil region of Baku on the Caspian similar idienomena are displayed, llie 
escape of infiarnniable gas from the ground has there been known for many centuries, 
a temple hav'iiig been erected by tire-worshippers at one of the places where the dis- 
charge is copious. The chief tower of tbe enclosure is built over one of the spots whence 
the gas rises most freely, so that the flame blazed from it.s top. Though now disused, 
this shrine is still preserved, and I liawe seen the gas lighted at it. In the same 
neighbourhood limestone is burnt by stacking it over a gas-escape and setting a light 
to the pile. Even from the bed of the Oaapnan Sea at some little distance from the 
shore, the gas continues to rise tlirougb the water, the surface of which in calm weather 
appears to be in a state of efTervcscence. When apiece of lighted rope i.s thrown on 
the spot the gas at once bursts into flame and burns on the .surface of the sea until 
blown out by the wind. At some of the ninnerous oil-wells which have been sunk 
around Baku, the gas accuniulat€.s and at intervals rushes with great violence, carrying 
with it a largo dark column of oil and water for fifty feet or more above the level of 
the ground. 

Certain pseudo-volcanic effects have been p>roduceLl by the ignition of beds of coal, 
particularly through the decomposition of pyrites, whereby a great heat is generated. 
The '‘buriiiiig hills’' of Turkestan. Inwe been referred to the .subterranean -combustioii 
of beds of.Iurassic coal.- 

(2) The second class of miid-Yalcaiio j^reseiits itself in true volcanic- 
regions, and is due to the escape of hot water and steam through l>eds 
of tuff or some other friable kind of rock. The mud is kept in ehullitioii 
by the rise of steam through it. As it becomes more pasty and the 
steam meets with greater resistance, large bubbles are formed wliich 
burst, and the more liquid mud from l)elo\v oozes out from the A’ent. 
In this way, small cones are built up, many of wliich have perfect 
craters atop. In the Geyser tracts of the Yellowstone region, theiu are 
instructive examples of such active and ex'tiiict mud- vents. Some of 
the ertinct cones there are not more tlian a foot high, apd might lie 
carefully removed as museum specimens. 

S 3. Structure of A'olcanoes. 

\¥e have now to consider the manner in wliich the various solid 
materials ejected by volcanic action are built up at the sur-face. This 
inquiry will he restricted here to the plierionieria of modern volcanoes, 

1 Asbburiier, l^roc. Aiiter. El til. Sue. .wii. (1877), p. Ifn. Sttnn'ir.s I*<ieu/nnii liiyioeler, 
15th Sept. 1879. SeconO (wwl. SurirytifEeiiHiij/irujtfu, containing Reports l)y J. Oarll 1877, 
1880. J. S. h'ewberry, “The Pir.st Oil Well,” Ih/rpee.s Mifyaune. Oct. 1890. On the 
naphtha district.s of the Ca.spiaii Sea, Abicb, JaJtrlj. Ueul. Iteirhs. xxix. (1879), p. IGfi. 
H. Sjogren, op. clt xxxvii. (1887), p. 47. 0. Marvin, ‘ Region of Eternal Fire,’ London, 

1884. See also for pheuonieiia in Gallicia, JiSirh. (iral. /U'/rf/n. mv. pp. 199, 351 ; xvii. p. 
‘291 ; :xviii. p. 311 ; sxxi, (1881), p. 131. I*jvr. Ijisf, Civ. Eiiyinej-rs, .\lii. (1875), p. 343. 

- J. Mu-schketoff, ye'no<^ Jahrh. (1876), p 516. 
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including the active and dormant, or recently extinct, phases. Obviously, 
however^ in a modern volcano we can study only the upper and. external 
portions' the deeper and fundamental parts being still concealed from 
view. But the interior structure has been, in many cases, laid open 
among the volcanic products of ancient vents. As these belong to the 
architecture of the terrestrial crust, they are described in Book IV. 
The student is therefore requested to take the descriptions there given, 
in connection with the foregoing and present sections, as related chapters 
of the study of volcanism. 

Confining attention at pi'esent to modern volcanic action, we find 
that the solid materials emitted from the earth's interior are arranged 
in two distinct types of structure, according as the eruptions proceed 
from large central orifices or from fissures that reach up to the surface. 
In the former case, volcanic cones are produced ; in the latter, volcanic 
plateaux or plains. 

i. Volcanic Cones. 

The type of the volcanic cone, or ordinary volcano, is now the most 
abundant and best known. From some weaker point of a fissure, or from a 
vent opened directly by explosion, volcanic discharges of gas and vapours, 
with or without their lic[uid and solid accompaniments, make their way to 
the surface. Where the explosive energy has been great, but has not ex- 
pelled volcanic products, either as lava or as ashes and stones, the vent of 
discharge may be left as a cavity on the ground, around which the d6bris 
shot out of the funnel forms a low rim or a more or less perfect cone. More 
usually molten or fragmentary volcanic materials are ejected so as to form 
a conical hill or mountain, the form and size of which may greatly vary 
according to the nature and duration of the eruptions. But the typical 
form which may he recognised through all these variations is that of the 
cone of accumulation. As this cone increases in height, by successive 
additions of ashes or lava to its surface, these volcanic sheets are laid 
down upon progressively steeper slopes. The inclination of beds of lava, 
which must have originally issued in a more or less liquid condition, 
offered formerly a difficulty to observers, and suggested the famous theory 
of Elevation-craters (Erhehungslcrafere) of L. von Buch,-^ Elie de Beaumont,*^ 
and other geologists. According to this theory, the conical shape of a 
volcanic cone arises mainly from an upheaval or swelling of the ground, 
round the vent from which the materials are finally expelled. A portion 
of the earth's crust (represented in Eig. 53 as composed of stratified 
deposits, ah g h) was believed to have been pushed up like a huge blister, 
by forces acting from below (at c) until the summit of the dome gave way 
and volcanic materials were emitted. At first these might only partially 
fill the cavity (as at /),4)ut subsequent eruptions, if sufficiently copious, 
would cover over the truncated edges of the pre-volcanic rocks (as at g h\ 
and would be liable to further upheaval by a renewal of the original 
upward swelling of the site. 

^ Pogg. Anvt, ix. x. xxvii. p. 169. 

“ Bull. F. iv. p. 357. Ann. des Mines, ix. and x. 
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It -was a matter of prime importance in the interpretation of volcanic 
action to have this question settled. To Pouletb Scrope, Constant 
Prevost, and Lyell, helongs the merit of disproving the Elevation-crater 



Pig. 52.— Section illustrative of the Elevation-ciuter Theory. 

theory". Scrope showed conclusively that the steep slope of the lava-beds 
of a volcanic cone v^as original.^ Constant Pr6vost pointed out that 
there was no more reason why lava should not consolidate on steep slopes 
than that tears or drops of wax should not do so. ^ Lyell, in successive 



XX, Pre-voleauic platform, siippo.sedhere to consist of upraiHed stiutillecl rocks, broken through by the 
funnel/, from ■which the cone of volcanic materials c. o has been mii>to<i. Inside the crater 2 ?, 
previously cleared by som© great explosion, a minor cone may be ftirintul during feebler phases of 
volcanic action, and this inner cone may increase in size until the original cone is built up again, 
as shovvii by the clotted line.s. 

editions of his works, and subsequently hy an examination of the Canary 
Islands with Hartung, brought forward cogent arguments against the 
Elevation-crater theory.^ A comparison of Pig. 52 with Eig. 53 will show 
at a glance the diiference hetifoeu this theory and the views of volcanic 

^ ‘Considerations on Volcanoes,’ 1825. ‘The Oeology of Central Prance,’ 1825-27, 2iid 
edit. 1858. ‘ Volcanoes,’ 2nd edit. 1872. “ On the Foxmation of ConoB and Craters and the 
nature of the Liquidity of Lavas,” Q. J. S. xii. p. 326. 

^ CoM'^Qtes rendus, i. (1835), p. 460 ; xli. (1865), p. 919. Ohil. : Mhnoirea, 

ii. p. 105, and B%ll. xiv. p. 217. SociiU Philoni. Parisj Proc. Verb. 1843, j). IS. 

Phil. Trans. 1858, p. 703. See the remarks of Fouque, ‘Santoriii,’ pp. 400-422. 
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structure now universally accepted. The steep declivities on which lava 
can actually consolidate have been referred to on p. 305. 

Tiie typical conical form of most volcanoes is that naturally assumed 
by a self-supporting mass of coherent material. It varies sligditly accord- 
ing to the nature of the substance of the cone, the progress of atmos[>heric 
denudation, the position of the crater, the direction in which materials 
are ejected, the force and direction of the wind during an eruption, the 
growth of parasitic cones, and the collapse due to the dying out of volcanic 
energy.^ The cone usually grows by additions made to its surface during 
successive eruptions, and though liable to great local variation of contour 
and topography, preserves its general form with singular persistence. 

Among tlie Andes, liowever, another type than that of the iiornial cone has Ijecn 
developed. Huge masses of lava have there been built up into domes and piniuuded 
rocky isolated mountains, having a singular diversity of external form cf)ml)iii(Ml with a 
comparative simplicity of internal structure. Dr. Stiibel, who has so stMlulonsly studied 
the volcanoes of Ecuador, has announced his conviction, as the chief result of liis study, 
that the majority of them have been formed, each as csseiitially the product of one 
single outbreak and not of a long series of widely separated eru];)tions. lie thinks that 
while those volcanoes which have been gradually built up by repeated eruptions 
necessarily assume a conical form, those which have been })roduc‘cd in his opinion by a 
gigantic single ettbrt possess great variety of shape. He does not mean to aflirm that, 
in speaking of a single eruption, a volcano of a thousand or two thou.sand nudres in 
height and corresponding wndth was produced in a few days, but only that the ejections 
by which the huge mass was piled up followed each other so closely that the volcano 
was practically completed before the mobility of its lava w'as arrested by cooling and 
consolidation. Thousands of years may have passed before the mass entirely cooled, 
yet none the less he would regard it as the product of a single eruption. A volcano 
formed in this way he terms moiwge^ie ; while where it has been built up by the gradual 
accumulations of successive eruptions he calls M polygena,'^ 

Many exaggerated pictures have been drawn of the steepness of slope 
in volcanic cones, but it is obvious that the angle cannot as a whole 
exceed the maximum inclination of repose of the detrital matter ejected 
from the central chimney.^ A series of profiles of volcanic cones 
taken from photographs shows how nearly they approach to a common 
average type.^ One of the most potent and constant agencies in modify- 
ing the outer forms of these cones is undoubtedly to be found in rain 
and torrents, which sweep down the loose detritus and excavate ravines 
on the declivities till a cone may be so deeply trenched as to resemble a 
half-opened umbrella.® 

In the familiar Vesuvian type of volcano the top of the truncated 
cone hears the depression known as the crater, which doubtless owes its 

J. Milne, Oeol. Mag. 1878, p. 339 ; 1879, p. 506 ; jSei,wiolog, Son, Jd.jjan, ix. p. 17Ih 
G. F. Becker, Amer. Journ. Sci. xxx. (1885), p. 283. H. J. Jolmston-Lavis, GeoL Mag. 1888. 

‘Yulkanb. Ecuador,’ p. 351. 

^ Cotopaxi is a notable example of such exaggerated representation. Mr. Whymper 
found that the general angles of the northern and southern slopes of the cone were rather 
less than 30° (‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ p. 123). Humboldt (ler)icted the amde 
as one of 50° I 

^ See Milne, Sds^n. Soc. Japan, ix., and (Heol. Mag. 1878, Plate ix. 

^ On the denudation of volcanic cones, see H. J. Johnston-Lavis, Q. J. (/. ,s'. xl. p. 103. 
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generally circular form to the equal expansion in all directions of the 
explosive vapours from below. In some of the mud-cones already noticed, 
the crater is not more than a few inches in diameter and depth. From 
this minimum, every gradation of size may be met with, up to huge 
precipitous depressions, several miles in diameter, and thousands of 
feet in depth. In the crater of an active volcano, emitting lava and 
scoriae, like Vesuvius, the walls are steep, rugged cliffs of scorched and 
blasted rock — red, yellow, and black. Where the material erupted is 
only loose dust and lapilli, the sides of the crater are slopes, somewhat 
steeper than those of the outside of the cone (see Fig. 56). 

The crater -bottom of an active volcano of the first class, when 
quiescent, forms a rough plain dotted over with hillocks or cones, from 
many of which steam and hot vapours are ever rising. At night, the 
glowing lava may be seen lying in these vents, or in fissures, at a depth 
of only a few feet from the surface. Occasional intermittent eruptions 
take place and miniature cones of slag and scorise are thrown up. In 
some instances, as in the vast crater of Gurung Tengger, in Java, the 
crater -bottom stretches out into a wide level waste of volcanic sand, 
driven by the wind into dunes like those of the African deserts. 

Among the crater-bearing volcanoes there is usually at each mountain 
one chief crater, often also many minor ones, 
of varying or of nearly equal size. The volcano 
of the Isle of Bourbon (or E6union) has three 
craters.^ Not infrequently craters appear suc- 
cessively, owing to the blocking up of the pipe 
below. Thus in the accompanying plan of the 
volcanic cone of the island of Vulcanello (Fig. 54), 
one of the Lipari group, the volcanic funnel has 
shifted its position twice, so that three craters 
have successively appeared upon the cone, and 
partially overlap each other. A large volcano 
like Etna, besides its main crater, is sometimes 

crowded all over with small subsidiary cones communicating directly 
with the interior through the fianks of the cone, while sometimes smaller 
vents establish themselves for a time on the surface of flowing lava- 
streams. Such parasitic cones are referred to on p. 331. 

As already remarked, many important volcanoes, some of which still 
display activity, are without any crater. This feature is well displayed 
by the extinct trachytic puys of Auvergne, where the molten rock appears 
to have risen in a pasty condition, forming rounded domes, but not flow- 
ing over nor presenting any eruptive basin on the top. Mount Ararat 
has no crater, but so late as the year 1840 a fissure opened on its side, 
whence a considerable eruption took place. The most imposing group of 

^ For information regarding this volcanic island, see R. von Brasche, in Varhandl. (>eoI. 
Reichsanst. 1875, p. 266, and in Tschennah's Min. MiitheiL 1875 (3), p. 217 (4), i). 39 ; 
and his work, ‘IMelnsel Reunion (Boiirhon),’ 4to, Vienna, 1878. C. Velain, ‘Description 
geologique de la Presqu’ile d’Aden, de Tile de la Reunion, &c.,’ Paris, 4to, 1878 ; and his 
work, ‘Les Volcans,’ 1884. 
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1 r craterless volcanic cones is probaMy that presented by the great chain of 

' i the Andes. Among the volcanoes of Ecuador, Dr. Stiibel distinguishes 

' : * fourteen types, which he names after the mountains which best display 

, ^ I ; these respective characters. Of these types a few possess summit craters, 

I I some show vast calderas with an opening on one side, but some of the 

I - I ; most colossal, including Chimborazo, are vast domes with no crater, while 

1 others present at their summits a huge pyramid of rock.^ The same 

; J I author remarks that in the building up of volcanic mountains craters may 

; I i play a part, but that they are not essential, and that in Ecuador gigantic 

‘ i 1 accumulations of volcanic material have been formed without them, 

i Their presence or absence probably depends mainly on the extent to which 

: . j the underlying magma holds absorbed elastic vapours. If these vapours 

' .1 are present in large abundance and endowed with explosive energy they 

I ’ ' ' will probably blow out the outer part of the terrestrial crust and con- 

j ‘ tinue to keep the top of the volcanic chimney open by repeated clearances 

! j A and the consequent formation of a growing crater. If, on the other 

hand, their quantity is comparatively small and their energy feeble, they 
may give rise to no explosion, and the lava may emerge with compara- 
■ tive tranquillity from openings on the side or even on the summit of 

f the cone. 

\ The following are the leading types of volcanic craters and cones : — 

1 1 . Explosion-craters, Crater-lakes. — It has occasionally happened that a volcanic 

I ; eruption has consisted only of one transient explosion, whereby an opening has been drilled 

to the external atmosphere, but without the outburst of either volcanic ashes or lava. 

) In such a case the material broken up from the orifice has fallen immediately around it, 

I . gathering into a low rim, or has been so triturated by the violence or continiianco of the 

. explosions as to be in great measure dispersed over the surrounding country. The form 

I of the cavity is generally circular, and its size may range from a few yards to several 

: miles. In the end, after perhaps a subsidence of the fragmentary materials in the vent, 

, ( and even of the sides of the orifice, water supplied by rain and filtering from the neigh- 

^ i hoiiring ground may partially, or wholly, fill up the cavity, so as to produce a lake 

I ‘ ‘ either with or without a visible outlet. Under favourable circumstances, vegetation 

; creeping over bare earth and stone may so conceal all evidence of the original volcanic 

5 action as to make the quiet sheet of water look as if it had always been an essential part 

>*1 of the landscape. Explosion-lakes (Crater-lakes) of this kind occur in districts of extinct 

’ , ‘ ■ volcanoes, as in the Eifel (maare),^ Central Italy (Bolseno, Bracciano, Alhano, Neini, 

' ' ^ ‘ Vulkanb. Ecuador,’ p. 399. Sttlb§l classes his monogene volcanoes in several types, 

^ including Buttressed cones, some with a summit crater and others with a summit pyramid ; 

j ! ‘ Caldera mountains (ante, p. 290) ; Dome mountains (Chimborazo). His polygene volcanoes 

he groups under one type, all showing traces of a central monogene cone (Cotopaxi, Timgu- 
ragua, Sangay), loc. cit. Von Seebach (Z. D. O. G. xviii. p. 644) distinguished two volcanic 
5' ' ' ; types: — 1st, Bedded Volcanoes (Strato-Vulkane), composed of successive sheets of lava and 

tuffs, and embracing the great majority of volcanoes. 2nd, Dome Volcanoes, forming hills 
• " ; composed of homogeneous protrusions of lava, with little or no accompanying fragmentary 

discharges, without craters or chimneys, or at least with only minor examples of these 
' volcanic features. He believed that the same volcano might at different periods in its history 

belong to one or other of these types — the determining cause being the nature of the erupted, 
lava, which, in the case of the dome volcanoes, is less fusible and more viscid than in that of 
the bedded volcanoes. (See below, under “Lava-cones.”) 

^ For works on the crater-lakes of the Eifel district see the references at the foot of p. 271. 
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&c.),^ and Auvergne. The crateriform hollow called the Gour de Tazanat (67 metres deep), 
in Velay, has a diameter of half a mile and lies in the granite ; while another cavity near 
Confolens, on the left bank of the Loire, has also been blown out of the granite and has 
given passage to no volcanic materials, but only to broken -up granite.^ Other illustra- 
tions in Central France are to be found in the Lakes of Pavin (92 metres deep), Chauvet 
(63 metres), Issarles (108 metres), and Ferrand.^ 

A remarkable example is supplied by the Lonar Lake in the Indian peninsula, half- 
way between Bombay and FTagpur.^ It lies in the midst of the volcanic ^dateau of the 
Deccan traps, which extend around it for hundreds of miles in nearly flat beds that 
slightly dip away from the lake. An almost circular depression, rather more than a 
mile in diameter, and from 300 to 400 feet deep, contains at the bottom a shallow lake of 
bitter saline water, depositing crystals of trona (native carbonate of soda, the nitricm of 
the ancients). Except to the north and north-east, it is encircled with a raised rim of 
irregularly piled blocks of basalt, identical with that of the beds through which the 
cavity has been opened. The rim never exceeds 100 feet, and is often not more than 40 
or 50 feet in height, and cannot contain a thousandth part of the material which once 
filled the crater. No other evidence of volcanic discharge from this vent is to be seen. 
Some of the contents of the cavity may have been ejected in fine particles, which have 
subsequently been removed by denudation ; but it seems more probable that the exist- 
ence of the cavity is mainly due to subsidence after the original explosion.*’^ 

Another striking illustration of the same structure is to be found in the Coon Butte 
on the arid limestone plains of north-eastern Arizona. The diameter of the howl from 
rim to rim is about three-quarters of a mile ; its depth below the crest of the rim is from 
550 to 600 feet. The rim itself rises from 150 to 200 feet above the level of the plain 
around, and consists of limestone strata turned up so as to dip away steeply from the 
hollow on all sides, and covered by a mantle of loose blocks of limestone and sand- 
stone, some of which are 100 feet in diameter. Some of the scattered fragments are 
found as far as three miles and a half from the place. So many fragments of 
meteoric iron have been found on the plain around that the idea was suggested that 
the depression had been caused by the impact of a meteorite. A careful survey of the 
ground by Mr. G. K. Gilbert led to the abandonment of this explanation. Within 
a radius of fifty miles there are hundreds of volcanic vents which have been active in 
geological time, and there seems no reason to doubt that the Coon Butte was suddenly 
blown out by a great explosion of pent-up volcanic vapour, as in the examples already 
quoted.® 

North America has only one known crater-lake, but it is one of the most picturesque 
in the world. Deeply set in the summit of the Cascade Range of southern Oregon, 
its rim rises 1000 feet above the general level of the range, and from 520 to 1989 
feet above the circular sheet of water, about six miles in diameter, which it encloses. 
The lake is 2000 feet deep, and the pit or basin in which it lies has its bottom 4000 feet 
below the surrounding crest. The rim is wholly composed of lava-sheets and beds of 
volcanic conglomerate, and the absence of the accumulation of debris, which w^ould have 
been looked for had the basin been caused entirely by explosion, has led to the belief 
that though the original volcanic mountain, the rival of any of the remaining volcanic 

^ G. de Agostini {Boll. Soc. Geograf. Ital, 1898) has made a hydrographic exploration 
of the crater-lakes in the province of Rome. 

Tournaire, B. S. G. F. xxvi. (1869), p. 1166 ; Daubn'e, Comptes rpMcl. 1890, p. 859. 

^ A. Delebecque, ‘ Les Lacs Fran 9 ais,' Paris, 1898, p. 285. Scropij, ‘ Volcanoes of Central 
France,’ pp. 81, 143, 144. Lecoq, ‘ Epoqnes geologiques de rAuvergne,’ tome iv. 

See Malcolmson, Trans. Oeol. Sofi. 2nd ser. vol.' v. p. 562 ; Medlicott and Blaiiford, 

‘ Geology of India,’ p. 379. 

® This cavity may possibly mark one of the vents from wliich the l>asalt floods issued. 

® G. K. Gilbert, Presidential Address, Geol. Soc. Washington, Marcli 1896, 
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cones of the region, may have been blown away by a gigantic explosion, the deep Crater 
Lake, as it now exists, has probably been produced to a large extent by subsidence.^ 

Many volcanic cones have been eviscerated by one or more gigantic explosions, the 
bottoms of their craters have been blown out, and sometimes as much as half of the cone 
has been demolished, leaving a huge caldron-like hollow partially encircled by the 
remaining crater- wall, and bearing a far larger proportion to the size of the surrounding 
cone than an ordinary crater. Such a condition is known as the Caldera type of 
volcano, after the magnificent example of it in the island of Palma, one of the Canary 
group. This vast cavity is from three to four geographical miles in diameter, and is 
surrounded on all sides but the south-west by a range of precipices from 1500 to 2500 
feet in vertical height, and rising along their higher summits to more than 7000 feet 
above the sea.- The Val del Bove in Etna is another well-known instance of a caldera, 
and even more familiar is the A trio del Cavallo that lies between the modern cone of 
V’esuvius and the more ancient crater-wall of Somma. The type is well illustrated 
among the Andes. In Ecuador, Dr. Stiibel enumerates eleven examples of it. Of these 
the most perfect is Rumiuahni, the crater-wall of which rises upwards of 800 metres 
above the bottom of the caldera to a height of 4757 metres above the sea. In two cases 
(Guagua-Pichincha and Fululagna) an eruptive cone has been formed within the 
caldera.*^ The great explosions of Ivrakatoa and Bandaisan (pp. 290, 291) have taught 
us how such vast caldron-like cavities may be produced within a few hours by sudden 
explosions. It is possible also, as above stated, that in some cases the depth of the 
hollows has been increased by a subsidence of the bottom, like that which appears to 
have occurred at Ivrakatoa. 

2. Cones of Non- volcanic Materials. — These are due to the discharge of steam or 
other aeriform product through the solid crust without the emission of any true ashes or 
lava. The materials ejected from the cavity are wholly, or almost wholly, parts of the 
surrounding rocks through which the volcanic pipe has been drilled. Some of the cones 
surrounding the crater lakes (maare) of the Eifel consist chiefly of fragments of the 
underlying Devonian slates (p, 291), while some of those in Central France are built 
up mainly of granite. Such cones probably indicate brief explosions. Examples of 
similar conditions of eruption are furnished among the Carboniferous and later volcanic 
vents in Central Scotland, where the funnels of discharge are now found filled wholly or 
nearly so with fragments of the strata through which they have been drilled. 

3. Tuff-cones, Cinder-cones. — Successive eruptions of fine dust and stones, often 
rendered pasty by mixture with the water so copiously condensed during an eruption, 
form a cone in which the materials are solidified by pressure into tuff. Cones made up 
only of loose cinders, often arise on the flanks or round the roots of a great volcano, as 
happens to a small extent on Vesuvius, and on a larger scale upon Etna. They likewise 
occur by themselves apart from any lava-producing volcano, though they often afford 
indications that columns of lava have risen in their funnels, and even now and then that 
this lava has reached the surface. The cone of Monte Nuovo, already referred to, is a 
typical example of this structure, and has peculiar interest and value, inasmuch as its 
eruption was actually witnessed and described p. 290).^ It is a memorable example 
of the rapidity with which a considerable monticule of fragmentary volcanic materials 
may be thrown up and of the transient nature of the eruption. 

^ J. S, Biller, A'iner. Journ. Set. iii. (1897), p. 165. Special map, section and description 
published by the U. S. Geol. Survey ; also JYat, Geogmjph. Mag., Washington, Feb. 1897. 

^ Lyell, * Elements of Geology,’ edit. 1865, p. 621. 

^ ‘Vnlkanb. Ecuador,’ pp. 165, 400. 

Some particulars in regard to this cone will be found in the paper by G. de Lorenzo 
cited on p. 290. 

® On the transient character of the volcanic action in the case of tuff- cones, see Bishop, 
Amer. Geol. xxvii. (1901), p, 1. 
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Another historical example of the formation of a volcanic hill of a somewhat different 
type at a place where there had been earlier eruptions, hut possibly before the hiiman 
period, is to be seen on the peninsula ofMethana in Greece. At that place, in the third 
century B.C., a hill of andesite blocks with a crater on the top was piled up to a height 
of 416-9 metres above the sea. As at Santorin, the lava appears to have risen to the 
surface as a cone or dome, which broke np into large angular blocks and sent a long 
stream of andesite into the sea. The flanks of the eminence have a slope of 37°, and are 
surmounted by a crater lOO to 150 metres in diameter, and from 60 to 80 metres in 
depth. ^ 

The cones of the Eifel district have long been celebrated for their wonderful perfec- 
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-View of the Tnff-cones of Auvergne, taken from the toi) oi tlie cone and crater otTuy Pariou. 


tion. Though small in size, they exhibit with singular clearness many of the leading 
features of volcanic structure. Those of Auvergne (Fig. 55) are likewise exceedingly 
iiistriietive.^ The high plateaux of Utah are dotted with hundreds of small volcanic 
cinder-cones, the singular positions of which, close to the edge of pjrofouiid river-gorges 
and on the upthrow side of faults, have been noticed by Captain Dutton. Among 
the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of Central Scotland the stumps of ancient tuff-cones, 

^ A. graphic account of this eruption is given by Strabo (i. 3, 18). It is more poetically 
and inaccurately described by Ovid {Mdarnorplums, xv. 296-306). In modern times its 
site was first identified by Professor Foiiqud (C'ow/>t rend. Ixii.pp. 901, 1121) ; Rtv^ue dts deuoi 
Mondcs, Iviii. (1867), p. 470. The site was visited by Rei.ss and Stiihel, ‘ Aiisfliig nach den 
vulkanischen Gebirgen voii Aegina und IMTethana,' Heidelberg, 1867. See also K. von 
Seebach, Z. D. G, G. xxi. ( 1869), p. 275 ; N'eumanii and Partsch, ‘ Phys. Geogr. Griechenland,’ 
Breslau, 1885, p. 306 ; H. S. Washington, Qeol. ii. (1894), p. 789 ; hi. pp. 21, 138, 

where a detailed petrographical description of the volcanic rocks is given. 

^ For the Eifel cones see the works cited p. 271 ; for those of Auvergne, the references on 
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frequently with a central core of basalt, or with dykes and veins of 
rock, are of common occurrence.^ - 

The materials of a tuff-cone are arranged in more or less reguln-i 
stratified beds. On the outer side, they dip down the slopes of the cone 
the average angle of repose, which may range between 30° and 40°. FrO 
the summit of the crater-lip they likewise dip inward toward the crat^^^ 
bottom at similar angles of inclination (Fig. 56). 

4. Mud-cones resemble tuff-cones in form, but are usually smaller ^ i** 
size and less steep. They are produced by the hardening of successi’^ 
outpourings of mud from the orifices already described (p. 318). In. 
region of the Lower Indus, where they are abundantly distributed 
an area of 1000 square miles, some of them attain a height of 400 
with craters 30 yards across.^ 



Fig. 50. — Section of the Crater-rim of the Island of Vulcano. 
a, Older tuff ; 6 &, younger ashes ; the crater lies to the right. 


6. Lava-cones. — Yolcanic cones composed entirely of lava are corti" 
paratively rare, but occur in some younger Tertiary and modern volcanooH- 
Fouqu4 describes the lava of 1866 at Santorin as having formed a dorao- 
shaped elevation, flowing out quietly and rapidly without explosion »- 
After several days, however, its emission was accompanied with copioi^» 
discharges of fragmentary materials and the formation of several, era ter i- 
form mouths on the top of the dome. Where lava possesses extreme 
liquidity, and gives rise to little or no fragmentary matter, it may build up 
a flat cone, as in the remarkable examples of the Hawaiian Islands.^ . Oxa 
the summit of Mauna Loa (Fig. 57), a flat lava-cone 13,760 feet above tb« 
sea, lies a crater, which in. its deepest part is about 8000 feet broad, witli 
vertical walls of stratified lava rising on one side to a height of 784 feetJ 
above the black lava-plain of the crater-bottom. From the edges of 
elevated caldron the mountain slopes outward at an angle of not more 
than 6°, until, at a level of about 10,000 feet lower, its surface is indenteci 
by the vast pit-crater, Kilauea (Fig. 58), about two miles long, and nearl 3 r 
a mile broad. So low are the surrounding slopes that these vast cratern 
have been compared to open quarries on a hill or moor. The bottom o£ 
Kilauea is a lava-plain, dotted with lakes of extremely fluid lava in cort - 
stant ebullition. The level of the lava has varied, for the walls surround- 
ing the fiery flood consist of beds of similar lava, and are marked by ledger 
or platforms indicative of former successive heights of lava, as lake- 
terraces show former levels of water. In the accompanying section (Fig:* 
59) the walls rising above the lower pit (p p') were found to be 342 feet; 


^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. p. 455. ‘ Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,' chaps. 

V. xxvL-xxviii. xxxi. xli. Compare W. Branco, ‘ Schwahens 125 Vulkan-embryonen,' Stutt- 
gart, 1894. See^os^ea, Book IV. Part VII. ^ Lyell, ‘Principles,’ ii. p. 77. 

* Wilkes’s Report of JJ. S. Exploring Expedition^ 1838-42, and Dana’s ‘Characteristics 
of Volcanoes.’ See the works cited on p. 317. 
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Pig. 58.— Plan of Lava-caldron, Kilauea, Hawaii 
(Dana, 1S41).1 


high; those bounding the higher terrace (o n o') were 659 feet high, all being composed 
of iniiumerahle beds of lava, as in cliffs of stratified rocks. Much of the hottoni of the 
lower lava-plain has been crusted 
over by the solidification of the 
molten rock. But large areas, 
which shift their position from 
time to time, remain in perpetual 
rapid ebullition. The glowing 
flood, as it hoils np with a fluidity 
more like that of water than what 
is commonly shown hy molten 
rock, surges agaiust the surround- 
ing terrace-walls. Large segments 
of the cliffs, undermined by the 
fusion of their base, fall at intervals 
into the fiiery waves and are soon 
melted. Observations by Captain 
Dutton in 1882 indicated at that 
time a diminution of the activity 
of this lava -crater. In Iceland, 
and in the Western Territories of 
North America, low domes of lava appear to mark the vents from which extensive 
basalt-floods have issued. 

Where the lava assumes a more viscid character, as in trachyte and liparite, dome- 
shaped eminences may he protruded. As the pasty mass increases in size hy the 
uprise of fresh material fronr below, the outer layer will be pushed outw’ard, and suc- 
cessive shells -will in like manner be enlarged as the eruption advances. On the 
cessation of discharges, we may conceive that a volcanic hill formed in thi.s way will 
present an onion-like arrangement of its component sheets of rock. More or less pierfect 

examples of this structure have been 
observed in Bohemia, Auvergne, and 
the Eifel.^ The trachytic domes of 
T,. Auvergne form a conspicuous feature 

among the cinder-cones of that region. 
Huge conical protuberances of granophyre, possibly of somewhat similar, hut not 
superficial, origin, occur among the Tertiary volcanic rocks of the Inner Hebrides ; 
and hills of liparite rise through the basalts of Iceland.* 

Among the giant volcanoes of the Andes examples occur of lava pyramj.ds and domes 
rising high above the surrounding country. Among those of Ecuador, Chimborazo 
(6310 metres, 20,702 feet) presents a remarkable uniformity of structure, as if it were 
the product of a single outburst ox protrusion of lava. Hot only does it joossess no 
crater, but its mass of solidified lava vastly exceeds that of the fragmentary materials.’^ 
No eruption is known to have occurred from it since the discovery of America. 

^ For more recent maps showing the variations of this crater, see Dana's papers in 
Amefr. Joimi. Sci. quoted on p. 282, and his ‘ Characteristics.' 

^ E. Eeyer [Jahrb. Geol. Reichs. 1879, p. 463) has experimentally imitated the process 
of extrusion by forcing up plaster of Paris through a hole in a board. See also E. Howe, 
21st ATin. Rep. U. 8. G. S, part iii. (1901), p. 291. For drawings of tlie Buy de Sarcoiiy 
and other dome-shaped hills which presumably have had this mode of origin, see Scrope's 
‘Geology and extinct Volcanoes of Central France.’ Refer also to the remarks ali*eady 
made on the liquidity of lava {ante, p. 301). 

* Ancient Volcanoes of Great Briimn, chaps, xlv.-xlvii. 

^ Stiibel, ‘Viilkaub. Ecuador,’ p. 213. 
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Under the head of “Massive” or “Homogeneous” volcanoes some geologists have 
included the bosses or dome-like projections of once-melted rock which, in regions of 
extinct volcanoes, often rise conspicuously above the surface without any visible trace of 
cones or craters of fragmentary material. These have been regarded as protrusions of 
lava, which, like the trachytic Puys of Auvergne, assumed a dome-form at the surface 
without spreading out in sheets over the surrounding country, and with no accompany- 
ing fragmentary discharges. But the mere absence of ashes and scoriae cannot be regarded 
as in itself an always reliable proof that these did not once exist, or that the present 
knob or boss of lava may not originally have solidified within a cone of tuff which has 
been subsequently removed in denudation. The extent to which the surface of the 
ground has been changed by ordinary atmospheric waste, and the comparative ease with 


Fig. 60.— Plan of the Peak of Teneriffe, showing the large crater aiul minor 


coiieH. 



which loose volcanic dust and cinders might have been entirely removed, require to be 
considered. Hence, though the ordinary explanation is no doubt in some cases correct, 
it may be doubted whether a large proportion of the examples cited from the Rhinei 
Bohemia, Hungary, and other regions, ought not rather to be regarded, like the “necks” 
so abundant in the ancient volcanic districts of Britain (Book lY. Part VII.), as the 
remaining roots of ordinary volcanic cones. If the tuff of a cone, up the funnel of 
which lava rose and solidified, were swept away, we should find a central lava plug or 
core resembling the volcanic “ heads ” {vulkanische Kuppeji) of Germany. Unquestion- 
ably, lava has in innumerable instances risen in this way within cones of tuff or cinders, 
partially filling them without flowing out into the surrounding country. ^ / 

6. Cones of Tuff and Lava.— This is by far the most abundant type of volcanic 
structure, and includes most of the great volcanoes of the globe. Beginning, perhaps, as 
mere cones of fragmentary materials discharged by the first explosions, these eminences 
have gradually been built up by successive outpourings of lava from different sides, and by 
s owers o ust and scoriae. ^ At first, the lava, if the sides of the cone are strong enough 
to resKpts pressure, may rise until it overflows from the crater. ' Subsequently, as the 
funnel becomes choked up, and the cone is shattered by repeated explosioms, the lava 


r, Hoehstetter, JaJirl. 1871, 

p. 469. Reyer, Jahrh. K. K. Geol. ReichsansMt, 1887, p. 81 ; 1879, p. 463. 
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finds et^ress from different fissures and openings ontheoone. As the mountain increases 
in height, themimberof lara-currents from its summit ml usually decrease. Indeed, 
the taller a volcanic cone grows, the less frequently as a mle does it erupt, l lio loity 
volcanoes of the Andes have each seldom been more than once in eruption during a 
centui'Y The peak of Teneriffe (Tig. 60) was three times active during 370 years prior 
to 1798.1 The earlier efforts of a volcano tend to increase its height, as well as its 
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jfig. 01.— Map of Etna, after Sar tor iim vou Waite r.sliauH<jn- 
1, Lava of 1S79 ; 2, Lavas of 1865 and 1852 ; 3, Lava of 16(39 ; 4, Recent LavaK ; Ti, liavas of the Hickllo 
Ages; 6, A.iic lent Lavas of unknown date; 7, Cones and Craters ; 8, Kon -volcanic RocLs- 

breadth. ; the later eruptions cbieiiy" angiuent the breadth, and are often apt to diiniinsli 
the height by blowing away the upper part of the cone. The fornciation of fissures and 
the consequent intrusion of a network of lava-dykes tend to hind the framework of the 
volcano and strengthen it against subsequent explosions. In thi.s way, a kind oi 
oscillation, is established in the form of the cone, periods ot cratGr-eriiptions being 
succeeded by others when the emissions take place only laterally {cenU^ p. 288). 

One consequence of lateral eruption is the formation of minor parasitic cones on the 
flanks of the parent volcano (p. 326). Those on Etna, more than 200 in number, are 

really miniature volcanoes, some of them reaching a height of 700 iiKit (big . 61 ). ^ 

^ ITor a recent account of Teneriffe, see A. Hothpletz, PderymfFnn’s MUI ft n/. xxxv. (1889), 
p. 237. 
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the lateral vents successively become extinct, the cones are buried under sheets of lava 
and showers of debris thrown out from younger openings or from the parent cone. It 
sometimes happens that the original funnel is disused, and that the eruptions of the 
a ^ volcano take place from a newer main vent. Vesuvius, for 
example (as shown in Figs. 44 and 62), stands on the site of 
a portion of the rim of the more ancient and much larger 
vent of Monte Somma.^ The present crater of Etna lies to 
the north-west of the former vaster crater. The pretty little 
example of such shifting of the eruptive orifice furnished by 
Yulcanello has been already noticed (p. 323). 

While, therefore, a volcano, and more particularly one of 
great size, throwing out both lava and fragmentary materials, 
is liable to continual modification of its external form, as the 
result of successive eruptions, its contour is likewise usually 
exposed to extensive alteration by the effects of ordinary 
atmospheric erosion, as well as from the condensation of the 
volcanic vapours. Heavy and sudden floods, produced by 
the rapid rainfall consequent upon a copious discharge of 
steam, rush down the slopes with such volume and force as 
to cut deep gullies in the loose or only partially consolidated 
tuffs and scorise. Ordinary rain continues the erosion until 
the outer slopes, unless occasionally renewed by fresh showers 
of detritus, assume the curiously trenched aspect already 
noticed, like that of a half- opened umbrella, the ridges being 
separated by furrows that narrow upwards towards the summit 
of the cone. The outer declivities of Monte Somma afford an 
excellent illustration of this form of surface, the numerous 
ravines on that side of the mountain presenting instructive 
sections of the pre-historic lavas and tuffs of the earlier and 
more important period in the history of this volcano. ^ Similar 
trenches h|ive been eroded on the southern or Vesuvian side 
of the original cone, but these have in great measure been 
filled up by the lavas of the younger mountain. The ravines, 
in fact, form natural channels for the lava, as may un- 
fortunately be seen round the Vesuvian observatory. This 
building is placed on one of the ridges between two deep 
ravines ; but the lava-streams of recent years have poured into 
these ravines on either side, and are rapidly filling them up. 

Submarine Volcanoes. — It is not only on the 

^ Another huge volcano possessing much similarity in struc- 
ture to Vesuvius is Monte Vulture, which lies to the east in the 
middle of the peninsula. Its structure has been well worked 
out by G. de Lorenzo, Atti Accad ScL, Naples, x. (1900), p. 
208 ; and a comparison between it and Vesuvius by the same 
writer will be found in Rend. Accad. Sd., Naples, Nov. 1901. 

2 See H. J. Johnston-Lavis, Q. J. G. ^ x\. (1884), p. 193. 
R. T». Gunther on the denudation of the volcanic district of 
Camaldoli, Geograjph. Jouni, Nov. 1897. 

^ The known examples have been collected by E. Rudolph in 
his papers, “ Ueber submarine Erdbeben und Eruptionen,” Beitrdge 
mr Geophysik, Leipzig, i. (1887), pp. 133-365 (especially pp. 226- 
250 and the map in Plate vii.) ; ii. (1895), pp. 537-666 ; iii. (1898), 
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surface of the land that volcanic action shows itself. It takes place like- 
wise on a vast scale under the sea. As the geological records of the 
earth’s past history are chiefly marine formations, the characteristics of 
submarine volcanic action have no small interest for the geologist. A 
few instances where the actual outbreak of a submarine eruption has 
been witnessed, or where the scene of the eruption was visited immediately 
after, may here be cited, together with some examples of the elevation of 
submarine volcanic accumulations and their dissection by the sea. 

In the early summer of 1783, a volcanic eruption took place about thirty miles from 
Cape Reykjanaes on the west coast of Iceland. An island was built up, from which “ fire 
and smoke ” continued to issue, but in less than a year the waves had washed the loose 
pumice away, leaving a submerged reef from five to thirty fathoms below sea-level. 
About a month after this eruption, the frightful outbreak near Skaptar Jokull, already 
referred to (p. 300), began, the distance of this mountain from the submarine vent being 
nearly 200 miles. ^ A century afterwards, viz. in July 1884, another volcanic island is 
said to have been thrown up near the same spot, having at first the form of a flattened 
cone, but soon yielding to the power of the breakers. In May 1796, about 40 miles 
out in Bering Sea to the west of Unalaska, a volcano (Bogoslof) broke out with great 
violence, throwing stones as far as ITmnak, a distance of 30 miles. The volcanic pile 
continued to increase in size until about 1823. At its maximum it is said to have reached 
a height of 2500 feet. But when its activity waned, it soon began to yield to the attacks 
of the climate and the sea. So rapid is the decay of the rock that when a rifle-shot was 
fired into a flock of sea-birds and caused them to rise, “small pieces of stone were 
detached, and in turn displaced larger pieces, until a perfect avalanche of stone came 
down the declivity, scoring great ruts in the hillside and tearing up great masses of 
stone, which were dashed to pieces on the shore below.” Half a mile to the north- 
west a new volcano appeared, the actual outbreak of which was not seen, hut which 
was first observed in full activity in September 1883. It is about 500 feet high, but 
its activity is lessening, and it appears to be diminishing in size. A picturesque stack 
called the Ship Rock, which once rose between the two volcanoes, hut has been 
demolished by waves and weather, probably marked an earlier vent. A lateral shift of 
the funnel produced the Bogoslof volcano of 1796, while another alteration gave rise to 
a third volcano — the new Bogoslof of 1883. So powerful are the forces of denudation in 
this region, that unless the volcanic energy rei)airs the losses by piling up fresh material, 
the islands must before long disappear. The lava emitted here is a hornblende-andesite.- 

Many submarine eruptions have taken place within historic times in the Mediter- 
ranean. The most noted of these occurred in the year 1831, when a new volcanic 
island (Graham’s Island, Isola Terdinandea, He Julia) was throwm up, with abundant 
discharge of steam and showers of scoriae, between Sicily and the coast of Africa.- 
It reached an extreme height of 200 feet or more above the sea-level (800 feet above 
sea-hottorrj), with a circumference of 3 miles, but on the cessation of the eruptions was 
attacked by the waves and soon demolished, leaving only a shoal to mark its site.^ 
The island of Pantelleria to the south-west of Sicily is entirely of volcanic origin, but 
no eruptions were known to have occurred there in historic times, though hot springs 

pp. 273-336 (a discussion of the effects of the explosion of torpedoes and mines under 
the sea). 

^ Lyell, ‘Principles,’ ii. p. 49. 

2 C. H, Merriarn in ‘Alaska — by the Harriman Expedition,’ London, 1902, vol. ii. 
p. 291. 

^ W. H. Smyth, JPhil. Trans. 1832, Constant Prevost, Ann. des Sci. Nat. xxiv. 

Soc. Geol. France, ii. p. 91. Mercalli’s ‘Vulcani, &c.’ p. 117. A bibliography of 
Graham’s Island is given in Dr. Johnston-Lavis’ ‘South Italian Volcanoes.’ 
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exist, and also emanations of carbonic acid gas. During the summer of the year 1890 
earthquakes began to be felt, but they ceased until 14th October 1891, when they began 
again with greater violence, and three days later a submarine eruption took place four 
miles to the north-west of the island. The sea was violently agitated, and covered 
Avith black scoriaceous bombs along a line one kilometre in length, on some parts 
of which the discharges were specially vigorous. The bombs exploded and ran liissiiig 
over the surface of the water with the recoil, but in eight days the eruiJtion ended 



Fig. 63.— Sketch of suhinariue volcanic eruption (Sabrina Island) off St. Michael’s, Juik^ 1811. 

and the ejected material disappeared.^ In the year 1811, another island wa.s formed by 
submarine eruption off the coast of St. Michael’s in the Azores (Fig. 63). Consisting, 
like the Mediterranean examples, of loose cinders, it rose to a height of about 300 feet, 
with a circumference of about a mile, but subsequently disappeared. - 

111 recent years various submarine eruptions have taken place in the Pacific Ocean. 
The history of one of these in the Friendly or Tonga group of islands has been given by 
Admiral Sir William Wharton.^ In the year 1867 a shoal was reported 80 miles west of 
Nomuka Island in that group. In 1877 smoke was observed to be rising from the sea 
at the spot. In 1885 a volcanic island, which was named Falcon Island, rose from the sea 
during a submarine eruption on 14th October ; it was reported by a passing steamer 
to be two miles long and about 250 feet high. Next year its length was estimated at 
rather less than a mile and a half, and its height at 165 feet, with a crater from which 
dense columns of smoke were rising. In 1889 it was carefully surveyed by Commander 
Oldham, KN., of H.M.S. Egeria, who found it to he l^Vtli mile long and i«„th8 of a 
mile wide, and to slope upwards from a plain a little above the sea-level on the north 
side to a height of 153 feet, plunging thence in a line of cliff into the sea. Apparently 
composed of nothing hut fragmentary materials, it was rapidly attacked by the waves, 
and while the survey was in progress continual landslips were taking place from the 

1 Ricc6, Conipt rend. Nov. 1891. Annal UJf. «er. ii. 

part 3, vol. xi. G. W. Butler, Nature^ xlv. (1891), pp. 154, 251, 584. 

De la Beche, ‘Geological Observer,’ p. 70. 

“ xli. (1890), p. 276 ; xlvi. (1892), p. 611 ; lix. (1899), p. 582. 
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face of the sea- washed precipice. A little steam issuing from cracks in the cliffs was 
the only sign of volcanic activity. In the autumn of 1892 it was found by a passing 
French war- vessel to be only 25 feet high. The place was again examined by an English 
surveying vessel in 1898, and the island was found to have disappeared, leaving only a 
shoal over which the waves were breaking. 

Another example from the same region is supplied by the history of Metis Island, 
about 75 miles FT.N.E. from Falcon Island. This volcanic islet was first noticed in 
1875, when it was 25 feet high, which elevation w’as increased by subsequent eruptions 
to 150 feet, but in twenty-four years it had been washed away, leaving only a submerged 
bank in its place. In these instances the erupted materials consisted only of ashes and 
blocks, Avith no inner plug of lava Avhich would have longer resisted the power of 
the waves. ^ 

Among the numerous volcanic groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean no rocks of 
continental types have been found, though upraised coral-reefs are not infrequent round 
their coasts, and marine limestones, probably of Tertiary age, appear in some of them. 
A large number of these volcanic cones have been quiescent ever since their discovery. 
Many of them, however, have from time to time been in eruption, and some are con- 
stantly active. A remarkable chain of volcanic vents may be traced from the Santa 
Cruz Islands to’ the southern end of the New Hebrides group, a distance of 600 miles. 
Each of the islands appears to max'k the position of a distinct volcanic orifice, round 
which solid materials have accumulated until they have risen to sometimes as much as 
4755 feet above the sea (Lopevi). A few of them are active, and have been the scene 
of vigorous eruptions within the last century. One of these paroxysms has been above 
referred to (p. 308) as having taken place on Ainbryni, New Hebrides, in October and 
November 1894. This island rises to a height of 4380 feet, but has originally been 
probably at least twice as high. Its central feature is a vast crater five to six miles in 
diameter, the bottom of which is a great plain of ashes about 2100 feet above sea-level, 
encircled by a continuous wall of rock from 100 to 200 feet high. This huge caldera 
has evidently been caused by some ancient explosion, whereby the upper half of the 
cone was blown away. Subsequently two minor vents have been opened within and on 
the rim of the original crater, and have each built up a lofty coiic Avith a huge crater a 
mile in diameter. Signs of volcanic activity in this island have been recorded ever since 
the days of Captain Cook (1774). The last eruption, as \vc have seen, was fortunately 
witnessed by one of the surveying vessels of the British Navy stationed there at the 
time. With the accompaniment of continual earthquake shocks a vast amount of line 
black dust was discharged into the air to a height of 26,000 feet ; and though the lava 
rose up to the floor of the most westerly of the two great vents, it did not escape tliere, 
but found an exit from the side of the mountain many hundred feet lower in levcd and 
several miles away. The lava (augite-andesite) rushed down the wooded valley, setting 
fire to the brushwood, until it eventually reached the sea, into which it advanced for 
170 yards, with a breadth of 30 yards. Immediately after the molten stream had entered 
the water a column of steam shot up from it to a height of 4600 feet. There was no 
explosion, but “enormous bubbles of water commenced to rise to some 50 or 100 feet, 
like the explosions of heavy submarine mines, and then burst violently outwards in 
radiating tongues and black masses of presumably lava.” Large quantities of dead fish 
and an occasional turtle floated about off the point.- 

^ Sir W. Wharton, Nature^ lix. (1899), p. 582. Mr. J. J. Lister has given an interesting 
account of the geology of the whole Tonga group, accompanied with a map on Avhicli the 
distribution of the volcanoes and islands of tuff is shown. He gives further iiarticulars 
regarding Falcon Island, with the results of an examination of specimens of the lava-boml )s 
by Mr. Barker, who found them to he basic aiigite-andesites. Q. J, Q. /S', xlvii. (1891), ])p. 
590-616. 

Comniaiider H. E. Purey Oust, ‘Report on the Eruption of Ambrym Island, New 
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By repeated eruptions the volcanic material may be heaped up to a height of many 

thousand feet. In Hawaii it has risen 
some 14,000 feet above the sea. From 
this extreme elevation successively lower 
levels have been reached until in many 
cases the volcanic cones have not risen 
out of the water. There is reason to 
believe that the hundreds of atolls or 
coral-islands so widely distributed over 
this ocean have been formed on the sum- 
mits of submarine volcanic peaks (Book 
III. Part II. Sect. hi. § 3). Here and 
there, as will be further referred to in later 
pages, the submarine lavas and tuffs have 
been upraised, so that the foundations on 
w'hich the coral reefs have been built can 
be studied.^ 

Unfortunately, the phenomena of recent 
volcanic eruptions under the sea are for the 
most part inaccessible. Here and there, as 
in the Bay of Naples, at Etna, among the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago, at Tahiti 
and Christmas Island, in the Indian Ocean, 



Fig. 64.— Map of partially submerged Volcano of 
Santorin. 


«, Tliera, or Santorin ;• 6, Therasia ; c, Mikro Kaimeni ; 
d, Neo Kaimeni. The figures denote soundings in elevation of the sea-bed has taken place, 
fathoms, the dotted line marks the 100 fathoms line, brought to tb e surface beds of tuff or of 
lava which have consolidated under water. Both Vesuvius and Etna began their career 
as submarine volcanoes.^ It will be seen from the accompanying chart (Fig. 64), that 


Hebrides, S.W. Pacific, October and November 1894,’ published by the Admiralty. While 
these pages are passing through the press, telegraphic information has arrived of another 
disastrous eruption in Tori Shima, one of the chain of volcanic islands which extends between 
the south end of Japan and the Bonin Isles. An eruption between the 13th and 15th August 
1902 is said to have overwhelmed the island and all its inhabitants, together with their 
houses. A submarine vent had likewise opened near the island, and passing vessels found 
the place dangerous of approach. 

^ Fora general account of the volcanic islands of the ocean, see Darwin’s ‘Volcanic 
Islands,’ 2nd. edit. 1876. For the Philippine volcanoes, see R. von Drasche, Tichmmkh 
MiiieraZogische MittheU. 1876 ; Semper’s ‘Die Philippinen und ihre Bewolmer,’ Wiirzburg, 
1869 ; G. F. Becker, mth Ann. Re^. U. S. G. S. (1898-99), pp. 1-7 ; Amt. Rep. (1899- 
1900), pp. 487-547. For the Kurile Islands, J. Milne, Geol. Mag. 1879, 1880, 1881. 
Volcanoes of Bay of Bengal (Barren Island, &c.), V. Ball, 0ml. Mag. 1879, p. 16 ; 1888, 
p. 404 ; 1893, p. 289 ; F. R. Mallet, Me9?i. Qeol. Surv. Lidia, xxi. part iv. ; J. D. Dana, 
Amer. Jour. Sci. May 1886, p. 394. St. Paul (Indian Ocean), C. Velain, Assoc. Fran. 
1875, p. 581; ‘Mission a Tile St. Paul,’ 1879 ; ‘ Description g^ologique de la Presqu’ile 
cl’Aden, &c.’ 4to, Paris, 1878 ; and ‘Les Volcans,’ 1884. For Isle of Bourbon, see antboritiis 
cited on p. 323 ; and for Hawaii, the references on p. 282. New Hebrides, Captain Frederick, 
Q. J. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 227. Fiji Islands, E. C. Andrews, Bull. Afus. Camp. Zaol. 
xxxviii. (1900). West Indian Islands, the copious Reports of the various OommissionB sent 
to investigate the disastrous eruptions of May 1902 in St. Vincent and Martinique, as that 
of the Royal Society, the National Geographic Society of Washington, and the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. See also Grosser, Verhandl. Katur. Ver. Preim. Rhein/. 1899; J. 
Stanley Gardiner, Q. J. G. S. liv. (1895), p. 1 ; and papers cited in Book HI. Part II. Sect, 
iii. § 3, in the discussion of coral-reefs. 

2 See, as regards Etna, ‘ Der Aetna,’ ii. p. 327. 
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tlie islands of Santorin and Tiierasia form tlie 
unsubinerged portions of a great crater-rim 
rising round a crater •vvhicli descends 1*278 
' feet below sea-level. The materials of these 
islands consist of a nucleus of marbles and 
schists, nearly buried under a pile of tuffs 
(trass’), scoriin and sheets of lava, the bedded 
character of which is well shown in the ac- 
companying sketch by Admiral Spratt (Fig. 

who, with Edward Forbes, examined the 
geology of this interesting district in 1841. 
They found some of the tuffs to contain 
marine shells^^and thus^ to bear witness to 
an elevation of the sea - floor since volcanic 
action began. More recently the islands have 
been carefully studied by various observers. 
K. von Fritsch has found recent marine shells 
ill many jilaces up to heights of nearly 600 
feet above the sea. Tlie strata containing 
these remains he estimates to be at least 100 
to 120 metres thick, and he remarks that in 
every case he found them to consist essen- 
tially of volcanic debris and to rest upon 
volcanic rocks. It is evident, therefore, that 
these shell - bearing tuffs were originally de- 
posited on the sea-floor after volcanic action 
liad begun here, and that during later times 
they were upraised, together with the sub- 
marine lavas associated with them.^ Fou(J[iil* 
concludes that the volcano formed at one time 
a large island with wooded slopes and a 
somewhat civilised human population, culti- 
vating a fertile valley in the south-western 
district, and that in prehistoric times the 
tremendous explosion occurred whereby the 
centre of the island was blown out. 

The similarity of the structure of Santorin 
to that of Somma and Etna is obvious. 
Volcanic action still continues there, though 
on a diminished scale. In 1866 - 67 an 

^ See Pritsch, Z. J). <t. O, xxiii. (1871), pp- 
125-213. The most complete and elaborate 
work is Foiiqiie s monograph (already cited), 
‘Sahtorin et ses fcnptions,’ Paris, 4to, 1880, 
where copious analyses of rocks, minerals, 
and gaseous emanations, with njaps and 
numerous admirable views and sections, are 
’ givfeii. Ill this volume a bibliography of j 
the locality will be found. Compare C. 
Doelter on the Ponza Islands, Deiiksclu 
AJmd. Wissedscli., Vienna, xxxvi. p. 141. 

Sit::. Akad. Wisse/nf^idi., Vienna, Ixxi. (1875), 
p. 49. iiE 
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, Town of xVpauunun ia, stamling on tulis, &c. ; h, North-west cape of Santorin, with be«Me<l tuffs ami lavas ; c, Mount St. Elias (oi JS metres), consisting of marble, Arc. (shown I 
f>y oblique lines in the chart, Fig. G-i), and forming with the sniToniuliiig district a iion-vi'lcanic tract in the midst of the lavas ami tufls ; d, Mikro Kaimeiii ; c, Neo j 
Kaimeni, the scene of the erinitions in 18GG-67 ; /, TUerasia, an island composed, like Santorin, of beds of tuff, slags, and lavas. i 
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eruption took place on Neo Kaimeni, one of the later-formed islets in the centre of the 
old crater, and greatly added to its area and height. The recent eruptions of Santorin, 
'?vhich have been studied in great detail, are specially interesting from the additional 
information they have supplied as to the nature of volcanic vapours and gases. Among 
these, as already stated (p. 268), free hydrogen plays an important part, constituting, 
at the focus of discharge, 30 per cent of the whole. By their eruption under water, 
the mingling of these gases with atmospheric air and the combustion of the inilammable 
compounds is there prevented, so that the gaseous discharges can l)e eollected and 
analysed. Probably were operations of this kind more practicable at terrestrial 
volcanoes, free hydrogen and its compounds would lie more abundantly detected than 
has hitherto been possible. 

In the group of islands at the western side of the Bay of Kaples a beautiful example 
of a volcanic islet is to be seen in the Isola di Vivara, It consists of a cone of breccias 
, and tufts. Only the western half of this cone remains prominently above water, the 
rest having lieen in great part washed away, though the circular rirn of the crater can 
be traced in a line of low reefs, inside of which lies a sheltered basin filled by the sea. 
Excellent sections have been cut by the waves along the exposed side of the segment of 
the cone, showing the succession of fragmentary discharges composed of a commingling 
of trachytic and basaltic materials.^ 

The numerous volcanoes which dot the Pacific Ocean began their career as submarine 
vents, their eventual appearance as subaerial cones being mainly due to the accumula- 
tion of erupted material, but also partially, in at least their later stages, to actual 
upheaval of the sea-bottom. These features are impressively displayed among the Fiji 
Islands, where a succession of Tertiary limestones has been uplifted. These calcareous 

deposits are not coral-reefs, Init have been formed 
by foraminifera, nullipores, polyzoa, shells, and 
echiiioderms. They are overlain with fossiliferous 
tuffs, volcanic conglomerates, and a peculiar 
volcanic mudstone known locally as “soapstone,” 
which shows gradation s from an ordinary sulunarine 
tuff to an ashy foraniiniferal rock. Next in order 
come limestones, which consist partly of reef-coral, 
which is especially seen as a capping about 100 
feet thick. Much of this liine.stone has been 
elevated from 800 to 1050 feet above the sea. 
Above it lie agglomerates of andesite anil coral - 
rock^some of the limestone blocks being 4 or 5 
ieit in diameter. Massive flows of andesite-lava 
have been poured out upon these agglomerates, 
rising into dome-shaped eminences sometimes 700 
feet high and attaining a thickness of about 300 ’ 
feet. The 3mungest volcanic ejections appear to he some small protrusions of basalt. A 
late movement of elevation has carried a former sea-beach up to above 50 feet above 
sea-level.^ 

The lonely island of St. Paul (Figs. 66 and 68), lying in the Indian Ocean more 
than 2000 miles from the nearest land, is a notable example of the summit of a volcanic 
mountain rising to the sea-level in mid-ocean. Its circular crater, broken down on the 
north-east side, is filled with water, having a depth of 30 fathoms. Christmas Island, 
in the same ocean, already referred to, is another remarkable example of a volcanic 

^ This island, its petrography and structure, have been well described by G. de Lorenzo 
and C. Eiva in then- memoir, “II Cratere di Vivara,” cited ante^ p. 290. 

^ E. C. Andrews, Bulf, Mus. Com2). ZooL xxxviii. (1900), with preface 1j\' Profe.ssor 
Edgeworth David, p. 5. 



Fig. 6G.— Volcanic crater of St. Paul Island, 
Indian Ocean. 
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luouataln rising from a deptli of more than 14,000 feet toalieiglit of llOOfeet above 
sea-level Its latest lavas and tuffs are intercalated among the upraised Tertiary and 
younger limestones that vere laid down on the summit of the |)eak, and have since 
been uplifted into land. The oldest lavas are tracliytic and the latest basaltic in 
character. Some of the sheets of basalt have broken up under water, and their crevices 
are filled with volcanic detritus mingled with foraminifera and other marine organisms. 
The tuffs are palagonitic, in beds .^>0 feet thick, with foraminifera scattered through 
them. Among the detrital masses are sheets of volcanic conglomerate. ^ 

Observations by R. von Drasche have shown that at Bourbon (Reunion), during the 
early subriiariue eruptions of that volcano, coarsely crystalline rocks (gabbro) were 
emitted ; that these were succeeded andesitic and trachy tic lavas ; but that wdien the 
vent rose above the sea, basalts were poured out.- Fouque observes that at Santorir}, 
while some of the early .submarine lavas are identical with those of later snbaerial 
origin, the greater part of them belong to an entirely different series, being acid rocks, 
referable to the group of hornblende-andesites, while the snbaerial rocks are augite- 
andesites. The acidity of these lavas has been largely increased by the infusion into 
them of silica, chiefly in the form of opal. They vary much in aspect, being some- 
times compact, scoriaceous, hard, like millstone, with perlitic and sidierulitic structures, 
while they frequently present the characters of trass impregnated with opal and zeolites. 
Among the fragmental ejections there occur blocks of schist and granitoid rocks, prohahly 
representing the materials helow the sea-floor through which the first explosion took 
place (pp. 275, 291, 292, 326). During the eruption of 18S6 some islets of lava rose 
above the sea in tlie middle of the bay, near the active vent. The rock in these 
cases was compact, vitreous, and mucli cracked. 

Among submarine volcanic formations, the tuffs differ from tho.se laid down on land 
chiefly in their organic contents ; but partly also in their more distinct and originally 
less inclined bedding, and in their tendency to the admixture of non-volcanic or ordinary 
mechanical sediment with the volcanic dufst and stones. FFo appreciable difference 
either iu external aspect or in internal structure seems yet to have been established 
between subaerial and submarine lavas. Sonpe uudouhtedly submarine lavas are highly 
scoriaceous. There is no reason, indeed, why slaggy lava and loose, non-huoyaiit scoria- 
should not accumulate under the pre.ssure of a deep column of the ocean. At the 
Hawaiian Islands, on 25th February 1877, masses of |)uniice, during a submarine volcanic 
explosion, were ejected to the surface, one of which .struck the bottom of a boat with 
some violence and then floated {/mstra, p. 353). When we reflect, indeed, to what a 
considerable extent the bottour of the great ocean-hasins is dotted over w'ith volcanic 
cones, rising often solitary from profound depths, we can believe that a large proportion 
of the actual eruptions in oceanic areas may take place under the sea. Tlie immense 
abundance and wide diffusion of volcanic detritus (including blocks of pumice) over the 
bottom of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, even at distances remote from land, as made 
known by the voyage of the ChaUenger, doubtless indicate the prevalence and persistence 
of submarine volcanic action, even though, at the same time, an extensive diffusion of 
volcanic debris from the islands is admitted to be effected hy winds and ocean -currents. 

Volcanic islands, unless continually augmented hy renewed eruptions, are attacked 
by the waves and cut down. Graham's Island and tlie other examples above cited show 
how rapid this disappearance may he. The island of Vulcano has the base of its slopes 
truncated by a line of cliff due to marine erosion. The island of Tenerifte shows, in the 
same way, that the sea is cutting back the land towards the great cone (Fig. 67). The 

^ 0. W. Andrews, ‘‘Christmas Island, Tn<lian Ocean,' piihli.s]i(*d hy British Museum, 
1900. 

^ Tsclierrnalu s Mine7'aIo(/ische Mittheil. 1878, jjp. 42, 159. A .similar .structure occurs 
at Palma (Cohen, A^eiies Jr/Ju'h. 1879, p. 482) and in St. t*aul (Wdaiii :i.s above cited). 

^ Fouque, ‘Santoriu.’ 
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island of St. Paul (Figs. 6b‘, tlS) brings before us in an impressive way the temlency 
of volcanic islands to be destroyed unless replenished by continual additions to their 



Fig. (!7. — View of tint JN-ak of Teintrill'e and its cou.st'ni'oHii/n. 


surface. At St. Helena lofty hills of volcanic rocks 1000 to 2000 feet high bear witness 
to the enormous denudation whereby masses of basalt two or three milen long, one or 
two miles broad, and 1000 to 2000 feet thick, have been entirely i’emov(*<I.’ 



Fig. 08 .— View nf St. PanI Islainl, Indian Ocfan, I'runi tlio east. (Caiii. Hlurkwond in Adnurnlty Chait). 
a. Nine-pin Rnt-k, a stack of luir<li*v rock left by the .sea; ft, entrance te Ingnon (see Fig. Oil); 

c, (1, c, clitfs compo.sed of bedded volcanic materials dipping towards tin* .sonl h, ami iiiiieh eitMlitil 
at the higher end (c) by waves and subaerial waste;/, Hoiitliern point of the island, liki'wise <»iit 
away into a clift'. 

From the foregoing examples some hroad coriclusiori.s may Ite drawn 
regarding submaiine volcanic action. 

1. It is obvious that not only are most terrestrial voIeanocH situated 
near to the sea, but that volcanic activity is (li.s|)laycfl over a wider 
region of the ocean floor than over the surface of the laud, atid on a more 
gigantic scale. We have only to turn to a chart of the Pacific OeeiUb 
and note the numerous groups and chains of islands, in order to realise 
the wide extent and great vigour of suliinarine eruptions. Ivicli of these 
islands marks the site of a volcanic cone gradually l)nilt up from the 
sea-bottom by successive outpourings of material. The Atlantic Ocean 
offers similar though less striking evidence in the same dircjction. The 

1 Darwin, ‘ Volcanic Inlands,’ p.’ 104. For a more d(;taile<l account of tins iHland, urn 
J. C. MellLsP ‘St. Helena,’ London, 1875. 
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scattered islands from Jan Majeii and Iceland southwards hj tlie A^^ores, 
Canary, and Cape Tend Islands to the far distant Tristan d’Aciinlia and 
blie Antarctic volcanoes, and again the chain of the Antilles on the western 
side, afford an impressive picture of volcanic energy. In estimati iig the 
bulk of the oceanic volcanoes, we must reniemher the profound dep)tlis 
from which many of them rise. An islet which only just shows itself 
above sea-level must often he the summit of a cone which would be 
reckoned among the more colossal volcanoes of the globe if it stood on 
the land. Christmas Island, in the Indian Ocean, the crest of wdiich is 
11.00 feet above the sea, is really a mountain 15,500 feet high, rising 
from one of the oceanic abysses. Still more gigantic is the volcanic 
ridge of the Sandwich Islands, which has been built up from a depth of 
more than 18,000 feet to a height of nearly 14,000 feet above sea-lovel, 
thus forming a volcanic chain higher than even the highest peak of tlie 
Himalayas, and still continuing to erupt from its crest. 

2. Submarine eruptions, so far as the availal)le evidence wiirrants 
any inference, appear to build up conical volcanoes rather than to form 
wide plateaux. They tend to occur along tolerably well-niaiked lines, 
as well as in scattered groups. The linear direction is strikingly shown 
by such chains as the Aleutian Islands, Japan, Java, and the Antilles. 
Along these lines, which are usually looked upon as marking fissures in 
the terrestrial crust, volcanic cones have ]>een built up, sometimes set 
close together, sometimes many miles apart. As a rule these cones have 
come into existence in succession, some dying out and others still con- 
tinuing. Thus along the great volcanic ridge of the Sandwich Islands, 
as Dana has pointed out, fifteen volcanoes of the first class have been 
active, but all of them, save three in Haw^aii, appear to he now extinct. | 

3. From the evidence supplied by lavas which were originally poiii'od i 
out under the sea, but have subsequently been upraised above its level,, 
and likewise by bombs that have been j^i’ojected to the surface of the; 
water during submarine eruptions, it may he. concluded that molten j 
material which has been erupted and has solidified beneath the waves | 
does not materially differ in structure from that which comes from. ^ 
terrestrial vents. This inference has an important hearing on the study ; 
of ancient volcanic ejections, a large proportion of which, intercalated t 
among marine sediments, must have been submarine. In particular, the 
cellular or amygdaloidal structure and microscopic characteristics, such ; 
as are seen in rocks like trachyte and basalt, are as well defined among 
submarine as among terrestrial volcanic products. 

4. Such instances as have been observed of upraised submarine 
volcanic ejections show that lavas, tuffs, and breccias are interst ratified 
among limestones formed of organic remains. It is evident that l)etweeii 
the successive eruptions pauses took place, during which the orgaiiisnis 
of the sea flourished abundantly and furnished materials for foraiiiiniferal 
or radiolarian ooze, shell-banks, or coral-reefs. There can be little doubt 
that many of the sub-oceanic volcanic cones are of great antiquity, going 
back perhaps far into Tertiary times. They are thus probably built up of 
a succession of volcanic and organic accumulations. If it were possilde to 
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examine this succession, it would reveal the stages of ‘the 
volcanic history and the remains of the successive faunas 
have come and gone while that history has been in progress- 

ii. Fissure {Massive) Eruplions. 

Trom the position of Etna and Vesuvius in the centre of 
the early civilisation of Europe, these volcanoes came to b>e 
taken as the accepted types of volcanic structure and activity. 
It is now known, however, that they do not represent 
forms of volcanic action. We have seen that the puys of 
Auvergne, and still more the great volcanoes of Soatli 
^ America, bring before us another type where lava has 130011 
I protruded in masses to the surface without the formation of 
the normal volcanic crater. But the most gigantic displays 
'f of subterranean energy are manifested by yet another typo 
I of eruption, where lava flows out from fissures which rea-cli 
® the surface, spreading sometimes over areas hundreds of miloB 
s in extent. Such fissure-eruptions have been chiefly exhibited 
g in historic times in Iceland. Large tracts of that island hav e 
been rent by fissures, of which two systems are specially 
I marked, one directed from S.W. to N.E. and the other from 
S. to N. The eruptions of Hekla and Laid belong to tlie 
former series. A violent eruption at Askya in 1875 took 
^ place at the intersection of two lines of fissures, some of 
I which could he traced for nearly 50 English miles. Some- 

1 times the fissure remains as an open chasm 600 feet or more 

2 in depth, without ejecting any volcanic material; in otHear 
cases it becomes the scene of intense volcanic activity, wHeii 

I lava rises in it and flows out tranquilly on either side, some- 
I times forming a row of cones of slag along the line of tHe 
M chasm or a long rampart of slags and blocks piled up on either 
I side. The great eruption of 1783 issued from the Laki 
I fissure, about 20 miles long (Eig. 69), and poured forth in two 
I vast floods, of which the western branch flowed for upwards 
^ of 40 miles and the other 28 miles. Hundreds of slag-cones 
“ were formed along the line of the fissure, varying in size from 
a a couple of yards up to seldom more than 50 yards in height- 
S Each cone might send out two or more streams of molten 
lava, now to one side, now to another, which merged into each 
^ other so as to flow round the cones and spread out into wide 
^ floods of black rock. So insignificant are these hillocks that 
in a rugged volcanic landscape they might not attract atten- 
tion, yet they mark the source whence milliards of cubic yards 
of lava issued. 

On level ground the Icelandic lava, which is remarkably 
liquid, spreads out as a wide floor of bare rock. Such is the 
great lava-desert of Odd.dahraun, which has an. area of abont 
1700 English square miles. Where the ground is inclined. 
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the laYa maj flow to a great distance, filling up valleys and spreading 
over the lower country. One of the prehistoric lavas frona Trolladyngjji 
in Odadahraun flowed for more than 60 miles. A succession of eruptions 
piles up a series of lava-sheets more or less nearly horizontal, ■which are 
eventually cut into ravines hy the descending rivers. 

In some parts of Iceland the lava has been built up into vast flat 
domes like those of Hawaii (ante, p. 328), having a gentle inclination in 
every direction. The highest of these are 1209 and 1491 metres high by 
from 6 to 15 kilometres in diameter. An elliptical crater on the loftiest 
dome measures 1100 by 380 metres. The Yesuvian type of cone built 
up of alternating lavas and tuffs is also to be found in Iceland under the 
snow-fields and ice-sheets; such are Oraefajokull (6f^41 feet), Eyjafjallajo- 
hull (5432), and Snaefellsjdkull (4577). The mountain Hekla (4961), 
which is popularly believed to be the chief Icelandic volcano, is made up 
of successive sheets of lava and tuff, which, however, have not been 
formed into a cone but into an oblong ridge, fissured in the direction of 
its length and hearing a row of craters along the fissure. 

While the outflow of lava may not be attended with violent eruptive 
energy, explosion-craters show that in Iceland, too, the pent-up internal 
gases and vapours sometimes manifest great vigour. One of these craters 
was formed at Askja, on 29th March 1795, by a tremendous explosion 
which scattered pumiceous stones over an area of more than 468 English 
square miles and discharged a vast amount of fine dust, some of which 
was carried as far as Horway and Sweden. Yet the opening then made 
has a diameter of only about 280 feet. Round the Icelandic explosion- 
craters the rim of fragmentary material is very little higher than the 
adjacent ground. Great though the amount of ejected stones and dust 
must be, it seems to be scattered with sucb force that only a small ])art 
of it falls hack around the orifice.^ 

In former geological ages, extensive eruptions of lava, without the 
accompaniment of scoriae, with hardly any fragmentary materials, and 
with, at the most, only flat dome-shaped cones at the points of emission, 
have taken place over wide areas from scattered vents, along lines or 
systems of fissures. Yast sheets of lava have in this manner been poured 
out to a depth of many hundred feet, completely burying the previous 
surface of the land and forming wide plains or plateaux. These truly 
‘^massive eruptions” have .been held by Richthofen^ and others to 
represent the grand fundamental character of volcanism, ordinary volcanic 
cones being regarded merely as parasitic excrescences on the subterranean 
lava-reservoirs, very much in the relation of minor cinder-cones to their 
parent volcano,^ or of the lava-spiracles on the surface of a lava-stream 
(Figs. 48, 49). 

^ See the papers of Dr. Thoroddseii and Mr. Helland quoted on p. 277, and the suiuinftry 
of their observations in ‘Ancient Toleanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. ii. chap, xl. ; also W. L. 
Watts’ “Across tbe Vatiia Jokiill,” Proe. Ro^j. Ucog. 1876; W. G. Lock, Qeol. ^^ag. 
1881, p. 212 ; J. H, Jolmstori-Lavis, Scottish Geograph. Mag. Sept. 1895. 

“ Tmns. Acad. Sei. OoZifornia, 1868. 

^ Pfoc. Roy. EtUn. v. 236 ; xxiii . p. 3. 
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Though a description of these old fissure or massive eruptions ought j 

properly to he included in Book lY., the subject is so closely connected j 

with the dynamics of existing active volcanoes that an account of the | 

subject may be given here. The most stupendous example of this type | 

of volcanic structure occurs in AYestern North America. The extent k 

of country which has been flooded %vith basalt in Oregon, Whisliington, t 

California, Idaho, and Montana has not yet been accurately suia eyed, but j 

has been estimated to cover a larger area than France and Great Britain 
combined.^ The Snake River plain in Idaho (Fig. 70) forms part of 



Fig. 70. —View of the great Hasalt-plaiii of the Snake lUver, Mulio, willi icccut, cniuvs. 


this lava-flood. Surrounded on the north and east l)y lofty mountains, it 
stretches -vvestward as an apparently boundles.s desert of sand and bare 
sheets of black basalt. A few streams descending into the plain from tho 
hills are soon swallowed up and lost. The .Snake Ivi\-cr, however, flows 
across it, and has cut out of its lava-beds a scries of ])ietures(iuc gorges 
and rapids. _ Looked at from any point on its sui'face, it appeans as a vast 
level ^flain like that of a lake-bottom, though more detailed examination i 

may detect a slope in one or more directions, and may thercbv olitain ^ 

evidence as to the sites of the chief openings from which the basalt xvas ' 

poured forth. The uniformity of surface has been produced either by the 
lava flowing over a plain or lake bottom, or by the complete effaecment of ! 

an original and undulating contour of the ground under hnndreil.s of feet i 

of volcanic rock in successive sheets. The lava rolling uj) to the ba.se of ‘ 

the mountains has followed the sinuosities of their margin, as the waters 
of a lake follow its promontories and bays. The author cro.s.sed the 
bnake River plain in 1879, and likewise rode for many miles along its 
northern edge._ He found it to be everywhere marked with low 
hummocks or ridges of bare black basalt, the surfaces of wliicb exhibited 
^ J. LeConte, Atner. Jmmi. Sci. 3rcl .ser. vii. (1874), ].p. 107, 
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a reticulated pavement of the ends of calumns. In some places, there 
v’'as a perceptible tendency in these ridges to range themselves in one 
general north-easterly direction, when they might be likened to a series 
of long, low waves, or ground-swells. In many instances the crest of 
each ridge had cracked open into a fissure which j^resented along its 
walls a series of tolerably symmetrical columns (Fig. 7 0). That these 
ridges were original undulations of the lava, and had not been produced 
hy erosion, was indicated by the fact that the columns were perpendicular 
to their surface, and changed in direction according to the form of the 
ground which was the original cooling surface of the lava. Though the 
basalt was sometimes t'esicular, no layers of slag or scoriae were anywhere 
observed, nor did the surfaces of the ridges exhibit any specially scoriforni 
character. 

There a.re no great cones whence this enormous flood of basalt could 
have flowed. It probably escaped from orifices or fissures still concealed 
under the sheets which issued from them, the points of escape being 
marked only by such low domes as could readily be buried under the 
succeeding eruptions from other vents. ^ That it wuis not the result of 
one sudden outpouring of rock is shown hy the distinct bedding of the 
basalt, which is well marked along the ^i^'er ravines. It arose from what 
may have been, on the whole, a continuous though locallj" intermittent 
welling-out of lava, probably from \'ents on many fissures extending over 
a wide tract of Western America during a late Tertiary period, if, indeed, 
the last eruptions of this vast region did not come within the time of the 
human occupation of the continent.- The discharge of lavcT continued 
until the previous topography was buried under some 2000 feet (l)ut in 
places as much as 3700 feet) of lava, only the higher summits still 
projecting a])ove the volcanic flood.'* At a few points on the plain and 
on its northern margin, the author observed some small cinder-cones 
(Fig. 70). These were evidently formed during the closing stages of 
volcanic action. 

Ill Eurojie, during older Tertiary time, similar enormous outiiouriiigs of La.salt 
covered many liiintli*ed.s of scpiare inile.s. The nio.st important of these is that which 
occupies a large ]iart of the north-east of Ireland, and in disconnected area-s extends 
tlirough tliu Inner Hehride.s and the Faroe Island.? into Iceland. Throughout that 
region, the iiaiicity of evidence of volcanic vents i.s remarkable, though a few have been 
laid open )>y the sea in the coa.st -cliffs of the west of Scotland and the Paroes. So 
extensive has been the d(?nudation, that the inner .structure of the volcanic plateaux 

^ Captain Dutton lia.s reiiiarkeil the ahsence of any coiispicuou.s feature at tlie sources 
from whic'li some of the large.st lava- streams of Hawaii have issued. 

In Northern California an example of the late.st phase of eruption is .seen at Cinder’ 
Cone, ten miles north-east from Lassen Peak, Tlie lava there is so recent that some of the 
trees 'which it pushed over are still standing. Prom the age of some younger trees that 
have sprung np on the lava the date of its How must have been at least 50 years liefore 
1891, blit may not have been miieh more. No record or tradition, however, either among 
the white settlers or the Indians, has survived of the actual eruption. J. 8. Tiller, 
B. l\ 8. a, S. Eo. 79 (1901). 

Profes.sor J. LeConte believed that the chief Assures op>encd in the Cascade and Blue 
Mountain Ranges. Ajrier. Journ. ScL Srd series, vii. (1874), p. 168. 
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has been admirably revealed, showing that the ground beneath and around tlie basalt- 
sheets has been rent into inniimerable fissures which have been filled by the rise of 
basalt into them. A vast number of basalt-dykes ranges from the volcanic area east- 
wards across Scotland, the north of England, and the north of Ireland. Towards 
the west the molten rock reached the surface and was poured out there in successive 
sheets to a depth of more than 3000 feet, wdiile to the eastward it does not appear to 
have overflowed, or, at least, all evidence of the outflow has been removed in denudation. 
When we reflect that this system of dykes can be traced from the Orkney Islands 
southwards into Yorkshire and acro.ss Britain from sea to sea, over a total area of 
probably not less than 40,000 square miles, we can in some measure a])preciat(.^ the 
volume of molten basalt which in older Tertiary times underlay large tracts of tbc 
site of the British Islands, rose up in so many thousands of fissures, and poured forth 
at the surface over so wide an area in the north-west.^ The occurrence of layers of 
sedimentary material, including coal and leaf beds, with well-preserved terrestrial 
vegetation between some of the basalt-sheets, shows tliat considerable intervals some- 
times occurred between successive outflows of lava. 

In Africa, basaltic plateaux cover large tracts of Abyssinia, where by tlie demiding 
effect of heavy rains they- have been carved into picturesque hills, valleys and ravines.- 
In India, an area of at least 200,000 square miles is covered l>y the singularly horizontal 
volcanic plateaux of the “ Deccan Traps ” (lavas and tuffs), which belong to tlui 
Cretaceous period and attain a thickness of 6000 feet or more.** The underlying platform 
of older rock, where it emerges from beneath the edges of the basalt tableland, is found 
to be in many places traversed by dykes ; but no cones and craters are anywhere visible. 
In these, and probably in many other examples .still undescribed, the formation of great 
plains or plateaux of level sheets of lava is to be explained by ‘ ‘ fissure- eruptions ” rather 
than by the operations of volcanoes of the familiar ‘‘cone and crater ” type. 

§ 4. Geographical and geological distribution of 
volcanoes. 

For an adequate conception of the distribution of volcanic action over 
the globe, account ought to be taken of dormant and extinct volcanoes, like- 
wise of the proofs of volcanic outbreaks during earlier geological periods. 
When this is done, we learn that innumerable districts have been the 
scene of prolonged volcanic activity, where there is now no underground 
commotion ; that volcanic outbursts have been apt to take place again 
and again after wide intervals on the same ground, some modern active 
, volcanoes being thus the descendants and representatives of older ones ; 
and that there are wide regions which from remote geological pemiods 
have been entirely unvisited by volcanic manifestations. Some of the 
facts regarding former volcanic action have been already stated. Others 
• will be given in Book IV. Part VII. 

Confining attention to vents now active, of which the total number 
has been computed to be about 300 or 400,^ the chief facts regarding 

^ A. a., Trans. Roy. ^oe. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 21 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoe.s of Great Jiritaiii,’ 
chaps, xxxiii. to xli. 2 Blanford’s ‘ Al)yssiiua,’ 1870, p. 181. 

^ ^ledlicott and Blandford, ‘Geology of India,’ 2nd edit. l,)y R. D. Oldham, 1893, 
ch|ip. xi. ; G. T. Clark, Q. /, O. S. xxv. (1869), p, 163. 

^ This number is probably considerably below the truth. Professor J. Milne has emmier- 
ated in Japan alone no fewer than fifty-three volcanoes which are either active or have been 
active within a recent period. He mentions the occurrence of 100 active vents from tlie 
Kuriles to Kinshu (2000 miles). He remarks that, ‘‘if we were in a position to indicate 
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their distribution over the globe may be thus summarised (1) Volcanoes 
occur along the margins of the ocean-basins, particilErly along lines of 
dominant mountain-ranges, which either form part of the mainland of 
the continents or extend as adjacent lines of islands. The vast hollow 
of the Pacific is girdled with a wide ring of volcanic foci. (2) Volcanoes 
rise, as a striking feature, from the submarine ridges that traverse the 
ocean basins. All the oceanic islands are either volcanic or formed of 
coral, and the scattered coral-islands have in all likelihood been built 
upon the tops of submarine volcanic cones. (3) Volcanoes are genemlly 
situated not far from the sea or from some inland sheet of water. The 
only known exceptions to this rule are certain vents in Mantchouria and 
in the tract lying between Thibet and Siberia ; but of the actual nature 
of these vents very little is yet known. (4) The prevalent arrangement 
of volcanoes is in series along what have probably been lines of dominant 
movement in the earth^s crust, such as fracture or plication. This linear 
arrangement is conspicuous in the chain of the Andes, the Aleutian 
Islands, and the Malay Achipelago. A remarkable zone of volcanic 
vents girdles the globe from Central America eastward by the Azores, 
Cape Verd, and Canary Islands to the Mediterranean, thence to the Bed 
Sea, and through the chains of islands from the south of Asia to New 
Zealand and the heart of the Pacific. (5) On a smaller scale, the distri- 
bution in long lines gives place to one in groups, as in Italy, Iceland, 
and the sporadic volcanic islands of the great oceans. 

It is in the region of the Pacific Ocean that volcanic vents are most 
abundantly distributed. On the western side of this vast basin it has 
been estimated that there are 102 active vents, but the true number is 
probably much higher. On the eastern side the number is given as 113. 
The linear grouping of these volcanoes along the border of the Asiatic 
mainland extends through Kamtschatka, the Kurile Isles and Japan, south- 
wards to the Malay Archipelago. In Sumatra, Java and the adjoining 
islands no fewer than fifty vents are placed, and the series is prolonged 
through New Cluinea into New Zealand. More impressive still is the 
volcanic band which runs along the whole length of the American Con- 
tinent. Even in the centre of this great ocean volcanic energy manifests 
itself on a colossal scale in the great lava-cones of the Sandwich Islands, 
The Atlantic Ocean includes some thirty volcanoes either now or lately 
active. Some of these rise from the great central ridge of this long, 
oceanic trough in the Azores, Canary Islands and the degraded volcanoes 
of St. Helena, Ascension and Tristan d’Acunha, while others are grouped 
near the American and African borders, and those of Iceland rise from 
the ridge that separates the Atlantic and Arctic basins. In the Arctic 
Ocean lies the solitary Jan Mayen, while on the Antarctic Continent tlie 
giant Mounts Erebus and Terror tower above the ice-field. In the Indian 
Ocean five volcanoes appear, the number assigned to the continent of 

the volcanoes which had been in eruption during the last 4000 years, the probability is 
that they would number several thousands rather than four or five hundred.” ‘Earth- 
quakes and other Earth-movements,’ 1886, p. 227. Compare Fisher, ‘Physics of the Earth’s 
Crust,’ 2nd ed. chap. xxiv. 
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Asia is twelve, to Africa twenty-seven, while Europe has its four ^'olcanie 
districts of Etna, Vesuvius, the Lipari Islands and Santorin. 

Besides the existence of extinct volcanoes which have obviously been 
active in comparatively recent times, the geologist can adduce proofs of 
the former j^i'^sence of active volcanoes in many countries where cones, 
craters and all the ordinary aspects of volcanic mountains ha\'e long 
disappeared, but where sheets of lava, beds of tuff, dykes and necks 
representing the sites of volcanic vents have been recognised al.mndantly 
(Book IV. Part VII.). These manifestations of volcanic action, moreover, 
have as wide a range in geological time as they have in geographical area. 
Every great geological period, l)Jtck into pre- Cambrian time, seems to 
have had its volcanoes. In Britain, for instance, there were proljaldy 
active volcanic vents in pre-Cambrian ages. The Arclnean gneiss of X.-\\a 
S cotland includes a remarkalffe series of dykes presenting some p<.>ints of 
resemblance to the great system which afterwards appeared in Tertiary 
time. The Torridon sandstone of the same region, which is now known 
to be pre-Cambrian, contains pebbles of various finely vesicular I’ocks, 
such as might have come from volcanic eruptions. In the lower Cainbrian 
period came the tuffs and diabases of Pemlu’okeshii'e. Still more ^'igor- 
ous were the volcanoes in the Lower Silurian period, when the la\'as and 
tuffs of Snowdon, Aran Mowddwy and Cader Idris were ejected. During 
the deposition of the Uj^per Silurian rocks a few volcanoes were acti\'e in 
the south-west of England and the west of Ireland. The Lower Old Red 
Sandstone epoch was one of prolonged activity in Central Scotland, and to 
’a less extent in the south of England. The earlier half of the Carbon- 
iferous period likewise witnessed great volcanic energy over the south of 
Scotland, and in a minor degree in central and south-western England 
and western Ireland. Lavas (andesites and trachytes) were then poured 
out in wide level plateaux from many vents for hundreds of square miles in 
the southern half of -Scotland, while groups of minor cones, like the puys 
of Auvergne, were dispersed over the sea -floor and among the lagoons. 
During Permian time, more than a hundred small vents rose in scattered 
groups across the centre and south-west of Scotland, while a few similar 
points of eruption appeared in the south-west of England. Xo trace of 
any British Mesozoic volcanoes has been met with. The vast interval 
between Permian and older Tertiary time appears to have been a period 
of total quiescence of volcanic activity. The early Tertiary ages were 
distinguished by the outpouring of the enormous l)asaltic plateaux of 
Antrim and the Inner Hebrides.^ 

In France and Germany, likewise, Palaeozoic time was marked hy the 
eruption of many diabase, andesite, and quartz -porphyry lavas. In 
Brittany, for example, Dr. Barrois has found a remarkable series of 
older Palaeozoic diabases and porphyrites with tuffs and agglomerates. 
He distinguishes four principal periods of eruption: (1) Cambrian and 
Lower Silurian; (2) Middle and Upper Silurian; (3) Upper Devonian ; 

^ For a detailed summary of the volcanic history of Britain, see Presidential Addresses 
to the Geological Society, J. (i. >S. xlvii. xlviii. {1891-92), and 'Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain.’ . 
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I (4) Carboniferous.^ The Permian period was marked in Germany and 

I also in the south of France by the discharge of great masses of various 

' quartz-porphyries. ‘ The Triassic period likewise witnessed numerous 

! . eruptions. But from that period onward the same remarkable quiescence 

I appears to have reigned all over Europe, which characterised the geo- 

f logical history of Britain during Mesozoic time.- In the Tertiary peiiods 

! a prodigious outpouring of lavas, both acid and basic, continued from the 

i Miocene epoch down even perhaps to the historic period. Examples of 

I this great series are met with in Central France, the Eifel, Italy, Bohemia, ■ 

j and Hungary, almost to the existing period. Eecent research has brought 

1 to light evidence of a long succession of Tertiary and post-Tertiary vol- 

I canic outbursts in Western America (Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, &c.). 

I Yolcanic rocks are associated with Palaeozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary 

i formations in New Zealand, where volcanic action is not yet extinct. 

Thus it can be shown that, within the same comparatively limited 
geographical space, volcanic action has been rife at intervals during a 
^ long succession of geological ages. Even round the sites of still active 

: vents, traces of far older eruptions may be detected, as in the case of the 

existing active volcanoes of Iceland, which rise from amid Tertiary lavas 
and tuffs. Yolcanic action, which now manifests itself so conspicuously 
f along certain lines, seems to have continued in that linear development 

for protracted periods of time. The actual vents have changed, dying 
in one place and breaking out in another, yet keeping on the whole 
along the same tracts. Taking all the nmnifestations of volcanic action 
together, both modern and ancient, we see that the subterranean forces 
have operated along great lines in the earth’s crust, that they have again 
and again been active over regions which now lie far within the borders of 
the great continents, that the existing volcanoes form but a small propor- 
tion of the total number which have once flourished, and that certain 
5 regions, like most of European Kussia, furnish no evidence of ever having 

possessed active volcanoes within their bounds. 

Sequence of Petrographic Types at Volcanic Vents. — Reference may 
J here be made to a feature of volcanic eruptions which will be more 

satisfactorily discussed in a later part of this text-book. From observations 
made in all parts of the world it has now been ascertained that in the life 
' of each volcano a gradual change can be recognised in the chemical and 

mineral ogical character of the materials which it discharges at the surface. 

; The oldest lavas, whether erupted in streams above ground or expelled in 

; ilust and fragments, differ from those of middle age, and these again from 

those that belong to the closing epochs of' activity. From researches 
made by him in Hungary, in China and in the western regions of the 
^ United States, Baron F. von Richthofen as far back as 1868 announced 

5 ^ Bid. Carte (Uol. D'daill. France^ No. 7, 1889. 

- Some trifling exceptions to this general statement are said to ocenr. C. E. JM. Rolirbacli 
describes Cretaceous teschenites and diabases in Silesia {TschernwISs Mia. Mitfliell. vii. 
(1885), p. 15). P. Choffat refers to Cenomanian eruptions in Portugal {Joara. t%'icRdas 
^ Math. Phys. Naiur., Lisbon, 1884). A. E. Lagorio lias found in the Crimea a series of 

sheets, dyhes and bosses, ranging from nevadites to basalts, which may be of Jurassic age. 
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that the general order of succession in the appearance of volcanic rocks 
at each centre of eruption was first Propylite, followed successively by 
Andesite, Trachyte, Rhyolite and Basaltd This sequence he l)elieved to 
be seldom or never complete in any one locality — sometimes only one 
member of the series may be found ; hut when two or more occur, they 
follow, in his opinion, this order, basalt being everywhere the latest of 
the series. Subsequent research, however*, has shown that though his 
generalisation expr*essed a natural sequence frequently observable, it was 
not of universal application, and especially failed in the case of eruptions 
from a volcanic centre where frequent repetitions of whole or })artial 
series may occur.- A few examples of the observed order C)f appearance 
at different volcanoes may here be cited. 

The researches of Bergeat among the Lipari Islands have shown that the earliest 
eruptions at that centre consisted of felspar-basalts with from 51 to 55 per cent of silica, 
followed by andesites with gradually increasing acidity until their silica rose to over 61 
per cent. These andesites belonged to the most vigorous period of activity. After them 
came a remarkable change in the geographical distribution as well as in the clieinicial 
composition of the lavas emitted. From some vents, as those of Lipari and Yulcano, 
liparites have been poured out containing sometimes as much as 74-5 per cent of silica# 
while from other neighbouring orifices liasalts and leucite-basanites liave been emitted 
which are more basic even than the basalts at the lieginning of the series." 

The Eureka district, Nevada, has furnished a large body of important evidence 
regarding the sequence of volcanic eruptions. As the result of his prolonged ob.servations 
Mr. Arnold Hague gives the following as the order of appearance of the lava.s in that 
region: (1) Hornblende-andesite; (2) Hornblende-mica-andesite; (3) Daeite ; (4) 
Rhyolite ; (6) Pyroxene- andesite ; (6) Basalt."^ 

In the volcanic area of the Yellowstone Park, Mr. hidings found the succession to be 
andesites of mean composition, including hornblende-andesite and hornblcnd(‘-mica- 
andesite, followed by more basic andesite and basalt, and more siliceous andesite and 
daeite, and by basalt, rhyolite and basalt.*'’' 

The general result of the o])servations at regions of still active or 
extinct volcanoes, while establishing the fact of a gradual change in the 
character of the magma from which the lavas are derived, suggests that at 
first when volcanic activity begins the magma is frequently if not always 
one of intermediate composition, but inclining towards the basic rather 
than to the acid side ; that by degrees a process of differentiation sets in 
whereby, within the same magma-reservoir, the basic constituent.s tend 
towards oiie quarter while the acid are left or move towards another ; 
that in this way, from different, or even sometimes from the same, funnels 
of discharge, now acid and now basic lavas are emitted ; and that usually 
the final emissions are of a basic character. 

These conclusions have been derived from a study of local volcanic 
centres, and may require modification in regard to the history of fissure- 
eruptions. Mr. Iddings has remarked that at a volcanic centre differeritia- 

^ ‘‘The Natural System of Volcanic Rocks,” Cali/urn. AccuL AcL 1868. 

- J. P. Idding-s, Bidl. Phil. Soc. Washbigton, xii. (1892), [>. 144. 

^ ‘ Die Aeolisclien Inselu,’ p. 268. 

^ “Geology of the Eureka District,” Momygraph xx. U. A. a. A. (1892), ]>. 290. 

JyuU. Phil. Ai>c. Washington. x\\. p. 145, 
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tiou will take place independently of other centres within a relatively 
small body of magma, at frequent intervals or continuously, and with the 
emission of a comparatively limited amount of lava at any one time, 
w^hereas in fissure -eruptions the outbursts may be few, with long pauses 
between and the discharge of comparatively large volumes of lava at each 
outburst, and with less variation in the chemical and mineralogical com- 
loosition of the material discharged.^ It may be added that in some cases 
at least the differentiation in areas of fissure-eruptions, when it has 
advanced so far as to give rise to highly acid compounds, has at the same 
time become local in its manifestations. Thus along the vast region of 
Tertiary basalt which stretches in broken tracts from Antrim in Ireland 
to the north of Iceland, protrusions of granophyre and liparite have 
broken through the Imsalt in many places, forming prominent hills or 
even groups of hills, but never extending far over the basic sheets. But 
there also the latest eruptions have been of a basic character, for the acid 
masses are traversed by numerous dykes of basalt. 

As the older ejections of a living volcano are usually more or less 
buried under later materials, the petrographical history of the lavas cannot 
always be satisfactorily studied there. It is among the volcanoes of former 
geological periods, where denudation has laid bare the inner architecture 
of the mountains, that this history can be most completely unravelled. 
Turther consideration of the subject will therefore be postponed to Book 
IV. Part VII., where the plutonic and volcanic rocks that form part of 
the earth’s crust will be described. 

g 5 . Causes of Volcanic Action. 

No section of dynamical geology offers greater difficulties for solution 
than the problems of volcanism, and in none haA'e theory and speculation 
l>een more rife. In the early days of the science, Werner and his school 
got rid of these difficulties by boldly affirming volcanoes to be a modern 
and insignificant phenomenon, easily explicable on the supposition that 
subterranean beds of coal have taken fire. Afterwards came the notion 
of great chemical changes within the earth, such as those which Sir 
Humphry Davy showed would result from the access of water to bodies 
of metallic sodium and potassium. When geologists had come to believe 
without hesitation that the great mass of the earth consists^ of molten 
liquid enclosed within a comparatively thin shell, they naturally looked 
upon volcanic action as one of the obvious and inevitable reactions of an 
interior so constituted upon its cool external envelope, though they could 
form no clear or generally acceptable opinion as to the immediately 
determining cause of a volcanic eruption. The favourite conception was 
one that invoked the contraction of the earth in consequence of its 
secular cooling. Thus Cordier calculated that a contraction of only a 
single millimetre (about ^Vth of an inch) would suffice to force out to the 
surface lava enough for 500 eruptions, allowing 1 cubic kilometre (about 
1300 million cubic yards) for each eruption.- 

1 Op. cif. p. 182. 

- ‘Essai sur la Temperature de I’liiterieur de la Terre,’ Paris, 1827. 
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But soinethiiig more than mere contraction was needed to account for the litful 
outbreaks and singularly variable intensity of volcanic action. The most ingenious 
and elaborate a]-)plii'ation of the i<lea of secular contraction was that worked out by 
tile late Eobert Mallet,^ wlio maintained that all the present manifestations of 
hypogene action are due directly to the more rapid contraction of the hotter internal 
mass of the earth and the eonsecpTent crushing in of the outer cooler shell. He 
pointed to the admitted ditliculties in the way of connecting volcanic phenomena 
with tlie existence of internal lakes of liquid matter, or of a central ocean of molten 
rock. Oliservations made by him, on the effects of the earthquake shocks accom- 
panying the volcanic eruiitions of A^'esuvius and of Etna, showed that the focus of 
disturbance could not be more than a few” miles deep ; that, in relation to the general 
mass of the globe, it wnis quite superficial, and could not possibly have lain under a 
crust of 800 miles or upw’ards in thickness. The occurrence of volcanoes in lines, 
and esi>ecially along some of the great mountain-chains of the planet, Avas likewise 
dwelt upon by him as a fact not satisfactorily explicable on any previous hypothesis of 
volcanic energy. But he contended that all these difficulties disappear when once tlie 
simple idea of cooling and contraction is adequately realised. “The secular cooling of 
the globe,” lie remarks, “ is always going on, though in ct very slowly descending ratio. 
Contraction is therefore constantly providing a store of energy to he expended in 
crushing parts of the crust, aud through that providing for the volcanic heat. But the 
crushing itself does not take place with uniformity ; it necessarily acts 2 icr saltnm 
after accumulated pressure has reached the necessary amount at a given point, where 
.some of tlie pressed mass, iine(|ually pre.ssed as Ave must assume it, gives Avay, and is 
.succeeded perhaps by a time of repose, or by the transfer of the crushing action elseAvhere 
to .some Aveaker point. Hence, though the magazine of volcanic energy is being 
constantly and steadily replenished by secular cooling, the effects are interiiiittent.” 
He offered an experimental xiroof of the sufficiency of the store of heat produced by this 
internal cru.shing to cause all the phenomena of existing volcanoes.- The slight 
comparative depth of the volcanic foci, their linear arrangement, and their occurrence 
along lines of dominant elevation become, he contended, intelligible under tins 
liypotliesis. Eor .since the crushing in of the crust may occur at any depth, the 
volcanic sources may vary in depth indefinitely ; and as the crushing aauII take place 
chiefly along lines of Aveakne.ss in the crust, it is precisely in such lines that crumpled 
mountain-ridges and volcanic funnels .should appear. Moreover, by this explanation 
it.s author sought to harmonise the discordant observations regarding variations in the 
rate of increase of temperature dowiiAA’ard Avitbiii the earth, which have already been 
cited and referred to unequal conductivity in the crust (p. 62). He pointed out that in 
some })arts of the crust the crushing must he much greater than in other parts; aud 
•since the heat “is directly proportionate to the local tangential pressure which produces 
the crushing and the resistance thereto,” it may vary indefinitely up to actual fusion. 
So long as the crushed rock remains out of reach of a sufficient access of subterranean 
water, there Avould, of course, be no disturbance. But if, tlirougb the Aveaker parts, 

^ Lhil. Tnuis. 1873. Bee also Daubree’s experimental determination of the quantity of 
heat evolved by the internal crushing of rocks. ‘(4eologie Experimentale,’ p. 448. For 
adverse criticisms of Mallet’.s vieAvs see Hilgard, Amer. Jourtt. Sci. vii. (1874) ; 0. Fisher, 
Q. J. Cr. S. August 1875, Phil. Jlag. Feb. 1876, and ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 
chap. xxii. Mallet’s reply is in Phil. Mag. for July 1875. 

The elaborate and careful experimental researches of this observer Avill reAvard attentive 
peru.sal. Mallet estimate.s from experiment the amount of heat given out by the crushing of 
different rocks (syenite, granite, sandstone, slate, limestone), and concludes that a cubic 
mile of the crust taken at the mean density would, if crushed into powder, give out heat 
enough to melt nearly 34 cubic miles of similar rock, assuming the melting-point to be 
2000° Fabr. [postea, p. 400). ^ 
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water enough should descend and he absorbed by the intensely hot crushed mass, it 
would be raised to a very high temperature, and, on suftlcient diminution of pressure, 
would flash into steam and produce the commotion of a volcanic eruption. 

This ingenious theory requires the operation of sudden and violent movements, or 
at least that the heat generated by the crushing should be more than can be immediately 
conducted away through the crust. Were the crushing slow and equable, the heat 
developed by it might be so tranquilly dissipated that the temperature of the crust 
would not be sensibly affected in the process, or not to such an extent as to cause any 
appreciable molecular re-arrangement of the particles of the rocks. But an amount of 
internal crushing insufficient to generate volcanic action may have been accompanied 
by such an elevation of temperature as to induce important changes in the structure of 
rocks, such as are embraced under the term metamorpliic.” 

Ey common consent geologists have recognised that the source of 
volcanic energy must be sought in the high temperature of the interior 
of the globe. They agree that the main proximate cause of the 
ordinary phase of eruptivity marked by the copious evolution of steam 
and the abundant production of dust, slags and cinders from one or 
more local vents, is obviously the expansive force exerted by vapours 
dissolved in the molten magma from which lavas proceed. Whether and 
to what extent these vapours are parts of the aboriginal constitution 
of the earth’s interior, or are derived by descent from the surface, is 
however a question on which opinions differ. The abundant occlusion of 
hydrogen in meteorites, the discovery of large volumes of this and other 
gases within the minute pores of many different kinds of rock {cinte^ p. 142), 
and the capacity of many terrestrial substances, notably melted metals, 
to absorb large quantities of gases and vapours without chemical 
combination, and to emit them on cooling with eruptive phenomena not 
unlike those of volcanoes, have led some observers to conclude that the 
gaseous ejections at volcanic vents are essentially portions of the original 
constitution of the magma of the globe, and that to their -escape the 
activity of volcanic vents is due. Professor Tschermak ^ in particular has 
advocated this opinion, and it has been adopted by other able observers.- 

On the other hand, since so large a proportion of the vapour of 
active volcanoes consists of steam, many geologists have urged that this 
steam has in great measure been supplied by the descent of water from 
above ground. The floor of the sea and the beds of rivers and lakes are 
all leaky. Moreover, during volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, fissures 
no doubt open under the sea, as they do on land, and allow the oceanic 
water to find access to the interior.^ Again, rain sinking beneath the 

1 Professor Tschermak has suggested that if 190 cubic kilometres, of the constitution of 
cast-iron, be supposed to solidify annually, and to give oft* .50 times its volume of gases, it 
would suffice to maintain 20,000 active volcanoes. Sitz. Akad. Wissieu. ir/cw, Ixxv. (1877), 
p. 151. A. C. Lane, “Geologic Activity of the Earth’s originally al).sorbed Gases,” BrdL 
Geol. Soc. Arne)’, v. (1894), pp. 259-280. 

See, for example, Keyer’s "Beitrag zur Physik der Eruptionen,’ Vienna, 1877. Stilbel, 
as the result of his long-continued study of volcanoes, alike in the Old and the New Worlds, 
has come to the confident conviction that volcanic eruptions do not depend upon any source 
from outside, but that the magma is itself the cause and source of the energy (“dereii 
XJrsache und Triigerin das Magma selbst ist ”) ; ‘ Vulcanb. Ecuador,’ p. 358. 

Professor Moseley mentions that during a submarine eruption off Hawaii in 1877 “a 
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surface of the land percolates down cracks and joints, and infiltrates 
through the very pores of the rocks. The presence of nitrogen among the 
gaseous discharges of volcanoes may indicate the decomposition of water 
containing atmospheric gases. The abundant sublimations of chlorides 
are such as might probably result from the decomposition of sea -water. 
To some extent surface-waters doubtless do reach the volcanic magma. 

It appears to be probable that, somewhat like the reservoirs in which 
hot water and steam accumulate under geysers, the subterranean magma 
receives a constant influx of water from the surface, which cannot escape 
by other channels, but is absorbed by the internal magma at an 
enormously high temperature and under vast pressure. In the course 
of time, the materials filling up a volcanic chimney are unable to with- 
stand the upward expansion of this imprisoned vapour or water-substance, 
so that, after some premonitory rumblings, the whole opposing mass is 
blown out, and the vapour escapes in the well-known masses of cloud. 
Meanwhile, the removal of the overlying column relieves the pressure 
on the lava underneath, saturated with vapours or superheated water. 
This lava therefore begins to rise in the funnel until it forces its way 
through some weak part of the cone, or pours over the top of the crater. 
After a time, the vapour being expended, the energy of the volcano 
ceases, and there comes a variable period of repose, until a renewal of 
the same phenomena brings on another eruption. By such successive 
paroxysms, the forms of the internal reservoirs and tunnels may be 
changed ; new spaces for the accumulation of superheated water being 
opened, whence in time fresh volcanic vents issue, while the old ones 
gradually die out.^ 

An obvious objection to this explanation is the difficulty of conceiving 
that water should descend at all against the expansive force within. 
But Daubrde’s experiments have shown that, owing to capillarity, water 
may permeate rocks against a high counter -pressure of steam on the 
further side, and that so long as the water is supplied, whether by 
minute fissures or through pores of the rocks, it may, under pressure of 
its own superincumbent column, make its way into highly heated regions.‘-^ 

fissure opened on the coast of that island, from a few inches to three feet Ijroad, and in some 
places the water was seen pouring down the opening into the abyss below.” ‘ Notes by a 
Naturalist on the Q/iallenger,’ p. 503. It is well known that in the island of Ceiibalonia 
the sea has for generations been flowing into the fissured limestone in volume suflicient to 
be used for working corn-mills. No altogether satisfactory explanation of the plieiiomeiion 
lias been proposed. Messrs. F. W. and W. 0. Crosby have suggested that the water (lescends 
as in one arm of a syphon, and after reaching a considerable depth and accpiiriiig in con- 
sequence a much higher temperature, re-ascends by another arm and finds an outlet under 
the sea. “The Sea-mills of Cephalonia,” Technological Quarterly, ix. (1896), p. 6. 

1 The potent part taken by water is well expressed by Prestwich V Controverted 
Questions in Geology,’ 1885, Art. iv.), who thought, however, that it was only a secondary 
part, and that the main cause of volcanic action was to be sought in a modification of the 
old hypothesis of the contraction of the solid crust upon a yielding and hot nucleus. 

2 Daubree, ‘Geologic Exptonentale,’ p. 274; Tschermak, as cited above; Keyer, 

‘ Beitrag zur Physik der Eruptionen,’ § i. Experience in deep mines rather goes to show that 
the permeation of water through the pores of rocks gets feebler as we descend. 
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In his work on the volcanoes of Ecuador, Dr. Stiibel, who has devoted a long life 
to the study of volcanic phenomwia, sums up the conclusions to which he has come 
with regard to the origin and history of the volcanic energy of the globe. Eirmly 
convinced that the source of this energy resides in the molten magma itself, he sets 
out to show from the volcanoes of Ecuador, Mexico and Syria that the present foci of 
eruption cannot be deep-seated, but probably lie at no great depth beneath the surface. 
He conceives them to be entirely enclosed spaces of molten material, and believes that 
the cause of their eruptive action is to be found in a cooling process, in the course of 
which a more or less sudden increase of volume plays the most essential part. This 
result is not brought about through tlie whole body of the magma, but different portions 
are successively brought under its influence. He cites numerous observations on the 
behaviour of melted substances at furnaces, laboratories, and at volcanoes like Kilauea, 
to show how widespread is this expansion in the process of cooliirg. He emphasises 
the important part taken by the gases in the magma, though he does not appear able 
to understand how they of themselves can give rise to a volcanic eruption. He thinks 
that as they rise through the magma they cause it to swell upward in the direction of 
escape to the surface, and allow it to exert an enormous force on its surroundings. He 
speculates further on the probable history of volcanic phenomena in the geological 
past. Starting with the globe as a mass of molten material, he pictures the repeated 
and gigantic outpourings of the magma over the thin crust, whereby the surface became 
coated with a thick mantle of solidified rock.^ By this world-wide extravasation and 
by the augmentation in volume of the constantly thickening crust, an imperceptible 
increase of the earth’s diameter is admitted as a result, with all the cosmical consequences 
that would necessarily follow therefrom. Eventually, as the crust thickened the 
contest between its resistance and the expansive force of the material reached a climax. 
A grand “catastrophe” took place. Vast volumes of molten rock were discharged over 
the surface far exceeding any discharges before or since ; but that episode marked the 
close of the direct access of the great central magma to the surface. So vast, however, 
was the volume of material then poured out that peripheral magma-reservoirs were 
formed in it. These, which have necessarily been driven nearer and nearer to the 
surface by the continuous cooling of the interior, are regarded as the sources of our 
present active volcanoes. The author of this singular theory does not deal with the 
evidence supplied by the widespread plications and overtbrusts that the earth’s crust has 
undergone shrinkage rather than expansion. Hor is his explanation of the process of 
eruption quite intelligible. It is not easy to understand how the cooling and con- 
sequent expansion of the magma below Stromboli, for instance, could continue for many 
centuries to maintain the same constant condition of eruptivity. 

For some of the latest views regarding the nature and origin of 
volcanic action we are indebted to Professor Arrhenius of Stockholm, 
whose observations on the probable condition of the earth's interior have 
been already cited (cinte^ p. 72), and who, bringing the results of modern 
physical and chemical research to a consideration of the subject, confirms 
what has been the growing belief on the part of geologists in regard to this 
part of their science. Insisting on the enormous energy of the water- 
vapour with which, at temperatures far above the critical point, the 
magma is charged, he compares the process of the ascent and explosive 
discharge of lava and fragmentary materials in a volcanic vent to the 
action of a geyser. At a depth of 540 metres the vapour in the 
magma must press upward through the molten mass in gas bubbles, 
and as it escapes, the column of liquid is forced upward, sometimes 

^ He terms this process “ Panzeruiig,” covering with a coat of mail. 
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even ■with explosive violence. At the end of the eruption all the 
water in the lava column must again be in equilibrium down to that 
depth, and if no other agency intervened the molten rock would gradu- 
ally cool and stiffen, so that no further discharge would take place in 
that funnel. But observation shows that eruptions may continue con- 
stant at the same spot for centuries and, as at Stromboli, may be as 
frequent as those of geysers. This recurrence and persistence would not 
be possible unless water were constantly supplied to the magma below. 
This water, not in a fluid but in a gaseous state, finds its way down to 
the magma and is absorbed by it with great energy. The gaseous water 
above the critical temperature, in consequence of the enormous pressure 
(1000 atmospheres at 10,000 metres down) beneath the surface, may 
have the same density as liquid water, probably rather less, and will 
press into the magma. We must conceive of the sea-bottom with its 
joints, fractures and capillaries as a semi-permealde membrane, the pores 
of which are wide enough to let fluid or gaseous water pass through. 

Moreover, as the investigations of recent years have shown, we 
must grant to the water entirely different properties from those to 
which we are accustomed above ground. At ordinary temperatures 
water is a very weak base or acid. At 18° it is about one hundred times 
weaker than silicic acid, which is the chief acid in the composition of 
the magma, and it can therefore only to an imperceptible degree abstract 
the silicic acid from the scarcely soluble silicates. But by increase of 
temperature the relations of the two bodies are entirely changed. At 
about 300° it is estimated that water and silicic acid are a])()Ut equally 
strong, but that at 1000° water is some eighty times, and at 2()0(/'' about 
three hundred times stronger than that acid. Water coming in contact 
with a viscous magma at temperatures between 1000° and 2000"' will 
act there as a powerful acid, whereby free silicic acid and bases arise 
which, by mixture with the unchanged magma, pass into acid and basic 
silicates, while the addition of water makes the compound more readily 
fluid and causes it to swell and increase in volume. The magma is thus 
impelled to rise in the volcanic chimney, and in its ascent is there 
more rapidly cooled. The water, in consequence of the diminution of 
temperature, becomes an increasingly weaker acid, and large quantities 
of it are expelled by the silicic acid from the hydrates ; the pressure of 
the vapour rises in spite of the decrease of temperature, and if the 
water-charged top of the magma-column comes near enough to the 
surface, explosions of steam break their way out above ground. It may 
be conjectured that even an earlier separation of the strongly condensed 
water may take place, and that by reason of its lower density it rises 
to the surface and passes with violence into steam. At all events, 
such a separation of solutions in two different parts with a falling 
temperature is an ordinary occurrence. 

The similarity of the funnel of a volcano to that of a geyser is, 
according to this view, tolerably close. In both cases it is water that 
plays the chief part in eruption, though in that of the volcano the water 
is for the most part in chemical combination. When the pressure of 
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.vater- vapour below overcomes that of the overlying column, an 
sion takes place, followed in the volcanic funnel by the clearing out 
le crater and throat of the volcano, and by further explosions 
querit on the clearance thus effected. This process continues until 
^ the water has cooled down sufficiently not to be able to 

y nr ore water-vapour of the requisite tension, and in the volcanic 
d until so much water is given off from the magma that the 
are of what remains cannot overcome the overlying pressure. After 
• enough has once more found its way into the magma the operation 
lewecl. 

^hem a volcanic chimney is wide, the cooling of the magma plays 
re extraordinary part in the uprise of the molten mass. No violent 
'sioris then occur ; only on the surface of the lava there goes on a 
of Cj[uiet simmering or sputtering from the escape of steam. This 
tion. appears in the great outflows from Kilauea and the Icelandic 
nic fissures, where the lava flows out tranquilly in all directions, 
as water would do.^ 

V^hile this explanation may not improbably be confirmed by 
er investigation, and be found to be applicable to most forms of 
nic activity, there is always a possibility that other causes which 
not yet been suspected may eventually be discovered to co-operate 
ae pfoduction of the eruptive phenomena of volcanoes. For 
pie, it is not unreasonable to suppose that in some places the 
ary appearances of the milder phases of volcanic action may be 
.atecl hy some of the reactions described by M. Moissan as observable 
etallic carbides {ante, p. 270). He has called attention to the 
3car loons associated with the peperites of the Limagne in Central 
3e. These rocks appear in many cases to fill actual volcanic vents 
lich there would be the readiest channels of communication between 
ntemal magma and the surface. The presence of asphaltum and 
ral-oil at some of the puijs of Auvergne was known to Guettard, 
)riginal discoverer of the volcanic origin of these cones, who cited 
proof that volcanic action arises from the combustion of bituminous 
dais within the earth.^ A recent boring at Riom, quoted by M. 
jan, was sunk to a depth of 1200 metres, and yielded a few litres 
stroleum, which he thinks probably came from the action of water 
metallic carbides at some considerable depth.*^ It is conceivable, 
after* prolonged volcanic activity and the consequent evisceration of 
tion of the terrestrial crust a passage may be opened for the descent 
iter to deeper parts of the magma, where metallic carbides may be 
id together, and that in this way liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons 
be evolved. The oxidation of these products would give rise to 
nic acid gas, which, as we have seen, is a common sign of the last 
s of volcanic action. 

i. Ai'r'lieiiiiis in the ])aper already quoted on p. 72, from which tliis 1)rief digest of his 
is taken. 

\c(Lil, litnjale des Sciences, 1756, p. 52. 

^roc. Roy. S>oc. lx. (1897), p. 156. 
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Some interesting observations made by Professor Issel at Zantc afford some sn})[)ort 
to the suggestion that volcanic phenomena of at least a mild tyv)0 may be produced in 
connection^ v’ith the evolution of hydrocarbons. In the southern part of that Greek 
island bituminous springs have been known from the time of Herodotus, who descrilies 
them. The place has also long been noted for its earthquakes, wliicli have sometimes 
caused great damage, as happened in the winter and spring of 1893. The ellects and 
causes of these movements were studied by M. Issel in association with M. Agamennone, 
who published an account of their observations.^ About the beginning of 1895 the 
vibrations of the ground after a period of comparative quiet became more violent, and 
culminated in a violent shock with a detonation like the discharge of cannon and an 
oiitrush of yellow flames from the larger of the two bituminous basins. After a few 
days of repose another tolerably strong shaking took place, and a column of water and 
bitumen rose out of the adjacent sea, which remained in a much agitated state, while 
quantities of blackish scoria were thrown ashore. Prom the evidence lie could collect, M. 
Issel believed that the following conclusions might be legitimately drawn. Each of two 
bituminous springs, one subaerial the other submarine, displayed at a short interval of time 
a small eruptive paroxysm. This paroxysm presented igneous phenomena, with the pro- 
jection of aeriform, liquid, viscous and perhaps even solid materials, and was accomjianied 
with a re-awakening of the local seismic activity. According to all appearance, the sub- 
stances ejected from the submarine orifice included scoriaceous material, which bore evident 
signs of igneous fusion and resembled certain secondary products of metamorpbism/-^ 

In concluding this section we may note the interest attaching to any 
connection that could be demonstrated between volcanic action and the 
occurrence of movements in the crust of the globe — for example, between 
some of the great orographic plications and displacements and the out- 
break of volcanic activity, either from single volcanoes or from fissure 
eruptions. Perhaps the most striking instance of an apparent connection 
between such terrestrial disturbances and eruptive phenomena is that 
supplied by the great volcanic semicircle that sweeps from Central France 
by the Eifel, Hochgau and Bohemia into Hungary, and which has been 
referred to the dislocations consequent on the upheaval of the Alps.*^ It 
is possible that some similar relation may yet be traced between the vast 
basalt-plateaux of the north-west of Europe and the marked plications 
and overthrust which occurred in that region in older Tertiary time. In 
like manner we may inquire whether the still more widespread lavas of 
the western United States had any connection with the Tertiary orogenic 
movements which affected that part of the continent. 

Section ii. Earthquakes."*^ 

By the more delicate methods of observation which have been 
invented in recent years, it has been ascertained that the ground beneath 

^ “Intorno ai feiiomeni sismici osservati nelT Isola di Zante durante il 1893,” A nn. Uff. 
Qmtr. Meteor. Geodyn. xv. (1894), part i. 

Atti Soc. Liyust. Sci. Ned. Geogr. vii. (1896), fasc. i. Compare the accounts of the 
eruptive action of the salinella of Paterno in Sicily, BuU. Vuhanurn. Ital. aim. v. (1878). 

3 Suess, ‘Antlitz der Erde,’ 1. p. 358, Plate iii. ; Julieu, Annvaire du Gluh Alppi, 
1879-80, p. 446 ; Michel-Levy, Bull. Soc. Qtol. France, xviii. (1890), pp. 690, 841. 

4 To the discussion of the phenomena of Seismology a voluminous literature has been 
devoted. The following general works of reference on the subject may be cited Mallet, 
BrU. Assoc. 1847, part ii. p. 30 ; 1850, p. 1 ; 1851. p. 272 ; 1852, p. 1 ; 1858, p. 1 ; 
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our feet is apparently everywhere subject to continual slight tremors and 
to minute pulsations of longer duration. The old expression “terra 
firma ’’ is not only not strictly true, hut in the light of modern research 
seems singularly inappropriate. Rapid changes of temperature and 
atmospheric pressure, the fall of a shower of rain, the patter of birds’ feet, 

1861, 13. 201 ; ‘The Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857,’ 2 vols. 1862 ; A. Perrey, Mem. 
Couronn, Bruxelles, xviii. (1844), Qomjotes -rendns, lii. p. 146; R. Falb, ‘Grundziige eiiier 
Theorie der Erdbeben und Vulkaiiensausbriiclie,’ Graz, 1871 ; ‘ Gedauken imd Studien liber 
den Viilkanismus, &c.,’ 1874 ; Pfaff, ‘ Allgemeine Geologie als exacte Wissenschaft, ’ Leipzig. 
1873, p. 224 ; Schmidt, ‘Studien iiber Erdbeben,’ 2iid edit. 1879 ; ‘Studien iiber Vulkane 
imd Erdbeben,’ 1881; Dieffenbach, Nenes Jahrb. 1872, p. 155; M. S. di Rossi, ‘La 
Meteorologia Endogena,’ 2 vols. 1879 and 1882 ; J. Milne, ‘Earthquakes and other Earth- 
mo vein ents,’ Biternat. Sci. Series (contains a bibliography of the subject), 4th edit. 1898 ; 
‘Seismology,’ ibid. 1898. Special papers will be referred to in subsequent pages. Earth- 
quake Committees have been formed in different countries for the study and record of 
earthquake phenomena, and some of them have published valuable reports. Among these 
are the Seismological Committee of the British Association, which has issued an annual report 
since 1895, besides a series of circulars. The “Erdbeben Commission ” of the Academy 
of Sciences of Vienna had published twenty-one reports up to the end of 1879, and there- 
after commenced to issue a new series. Still earlier the Societc Helvetique des Sciences 
Naturelles appointed a Committee for the study of earthquakes, which are of such frequent 
occurrence in Switzerland. In Japan also the enlightened Government of that country 
organised an Earthquake Investigation Committee in 1892, the way for which had been 
pirepared by the active and well-organised Seismological Society of Japan. The i3ublications 
of the various national Committees contain not only records of earthquakes, but many dis- 
cussions of theoretical questions in seismology, and therefore deserve the attention of the 
student. As samples of the records of local earthquakes, the following list may suffice : — 

British Isles. — D. Milne [Home], Ediu. New Phil. Journ. xxxi.-xxxvi. ; Mallet’s Rei>ort 
in Brit. Assoc, cited above ; J. P. O’Reilly, Trans. Roy. Irish Acad, xxviii. No. xvii. (1884) 
and No. xxii. (1886) ; for the last twelve years Mr. Charles Davison has collected all available 
information regarding British earthquakes, and has published it in the Q. J. G. S., Geol. May. 
and Nature. 

Germany. — ‘Das Mitteldeutsche Erdbeben vom 6 Marzl872,’ K. von Seebaeh, Leipzig, 
1873 ; ‘ Das Erdb. Agram, 9th Nov. 1880 ’ ; E. G. Harboe in Gerland's Beitriige zur Gcophysik, 
iv. (1900), p. 406 ; v. (1901), pp. 206-238 ; G. Gerland, op. cit. iv. p. 427 ; v. (1901), pp. i-xvi ; 
E. Rudolph, op. cit. v. pp. 1-169; Euchs, Ah-j/es Jahrh. 1865-71; ‘Erzgehirg. Vogtland. 
Erdb.’ 1876-84 ; H. Credner, Zeitsch. Natururissen. Ivii. (1884) ; Erdb. 26th Dec. 
1888, Bericht E. Sachs. Ges. WisseJi. February 1889 ; July and August 1900, op. cit. 
Nov. 1900 ; Dr. E. von Rebeur-Paschwitz {GerlamVs Beitriige zur Geophysik, ii. 1895, pp. 
211-536) gives a voluminous discussion of earthquake observations at dihbrent observatories 
in 1892-94. 

Austria. — Reports of the “ Erdbeben Commission” above referred to ; also F. E. Suess, 
“ Nenlengbach, 28th January 1895,” Jahrh. Gaol. Jteichsanst. 1895, p. 77 ; “Laibach, 14tli 
April 1895,” op. cit. 1897, pp. 411-614 ; TsehermaJes Min. Mitth. 1873 and subsequent 
years. 

Italy. — Mercalli, in ‘Vulcani e fenomeni vulcauici in Italia,’ gives an account of 
Italian earthquakes from 1450 b.c. to 1881 a.d. ; ahso a description of the great earthquake 
of , 1883 in his ‘ Isola d’Ischia,’ Milan, 1884. The effects of the Lschian eartliquake were 
also described in an official report published by the Ministry of Public Works, Rome 1883. 
See also the Bollettino dd Vulcanismo Italiano, begun in 1874 ; and the BoUettino della, 
Society Sismologica Italiana. 

Spain and Portugal. — F. de Montessiis de Ballore, “La Peninsula Iberica Seismica,” 
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and still more the tread of larger animals, prodnce tremors of th^* 
which, though exceedingly minute, are capable of being mad^* 
audible by means of the microphone and visible by means of the 
meter. Some tremors of varying intensity, and apparently of i * * 
occurrence, may be due to minute movements or displacement^ 
crust of the earth. Less easily traceable are the slow pulsation^ 
crust, which in many cases are periodic, and may depend on su<* ^ * 
as the diurnal oscillation of the thermal or barometric conditioi » 
atmosphere, the rise and fall of the tides, &c. So numerous 
marked are these tremors and pulsations, that the delicate obst*^ 
which were set on foot to determine the lunar disturbance of gra ^ ^ 
to be abandoned, for it was found that the minute movements so***" 
were wholly eclipsed by these earth tremors.^ 

The term . Earthquake denotes any natural subterranean coi* * ' ^ 
varying from tremors so sR^t as^tb'h’e hardly perceptible up~”t 
shocks, by which houses are levelled, rocks dislocated, landslips I ’ 
tated, and many human lives destroyed. The phenomena are ai * ■ * 
to the shock communicated to the ground by explosions of 
powder- works. They may be most intelligibly considered as 

undulations propagated through the solid crust of the earth. Th< * 
of earthquake -motion, however, is somewhat complex. Mallet * ^ 
it as ‘‘the transit of a wave of elastic compression, or of a sii«‘* 
of these, in parallel or intersecting lines through the solid sii^* 
and surface of the disturbed country.” Mr. Milne has shown l 
disturbance may also be due to the transit of waves of elastic dis^t 
He points out that at least three kinds of movements may be <>1 ^ 
having different velocities of propagation — an undulatory motioi i •• 
surface of the earth, elastic weaves travelling from the centre of h 1 1 

Ann. Soc. EsxMn. Hist. Nat. tome iii. (1894); “l^tudes relatives an trembleiiieu t 
dll 25 Dec. 1884,” Fouqiie, &c., Mem. Acad. Sci. Paris, tome xxx. (1889), | *| 

C. BarroiSj MLn. Soc. Sci. Lille, xiv, (1885). 

Scandinavia. — For many years past E. Sveilmark :has cliroiiicled every year 
earthquakes in the volumes of the Geol. F'Oren. Stockliohn Fuvhandl. 

United States. — The Californian earthquakes have been registered since 1889 in t r 
U. S. (deol. Survey. The earthquakes on the Pacific coast from 1769 to 1897 " 

catalogued by E. S. Holden, Smithson. Misc. Coll. No. 1087 (1898). Earthquakes » 
magnitude, sucli as that of Charle.stoii in 1886, have been the subject of sejiarate ac ' « » 

Japan. — The Transactions of the Seismological Society of Japan are a stor#*!- 
information in regard to the seismology of that country. A general index to the.s* • 
and to tlie Seismological Journal of Japan (of which eight volumes have appeal # 
1902) will be found at the end of Mr. Milne’s ‘Seismology.’ References to special ? 
on some Japanese earthquakes will be given in subsequent pages. 

^ A. d’Abbadie, ‘ .Etudes sur la Verticale,’ 1872. Plaiitamour, Qonqdes rend. J ii 
February 1881 ; Archives Sciences Phys. Nat. Geneva, ii. p. 641 ; v. p. 97 ; vii. I 
viii. p. 551 ; x. p. 616 ; xii. (1884), p. 388. G. H. Darwin, Brit. Assoc. 1882, |t 
this paper Professor Darwin discusses the amount of disturbance of the vertical 
coasts of continents, caused by the rise and fall of the tide. J. Milne, Trans. Su ^ 
Japan, vi. (1883), p. 1 ; Oeol. Mag. 1882, p. 482 ; Nature, xxvi. p. 125 ; 
pp. 266, The essay by S. Giiuther, quoted on p. 364. The numerous ohservatir 
by Rossi in Italy are summarised by G. Mercalli in his work oiled above, p. 332. 
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various points upon that surface, and instantaneous disturbance or an 
apparent high velocity due to bodily displacement at the centre or within 
in ‘‘earthquake core’’ and the transmission of elastic or quasi -elastic 
vdbrations or to a combination of such phenomenal 

Besides the waves transmitted through the solid crust, others are also 
propagated through the air and through the ocean. Earthquakes origin- 
ating under the sea are believed to be more numerous than those on the 
land. They illustrate well the three kinds of waves associated with the pro- 
gress of an earthquake. These are: 1st, The complex earth-waves through 
the earth’s crust ; 2nd, a wave propagated through the air, to which the 
characteristic sounds of rolling waggons, distant thunder, bellowing oxen, 
&c., are due ; ^ 3rd, two sea-waves, one of which travels on the back of 
the earth-wave and reaches the land with it, producing no sensible effect 
on shore ; the other an enormous low swell, caused by the first sudden 
blow of the earth-wave, but travelling at a much slower rate, and reaching 
land often several hours after the earthquake has arrived. 

Rang*e of Earth-movements. — The po^Dular conception of the extent 
bo which the ground moves to and fro or up and down during an earth- 
quake is a great exaggeration of the truth. As the result of very careful 
measurement with delicate instruments, there appears to be reason to 
believe that the range of the horizontal motion or distance between the 
limits of swing at the time of a small earthquake is usually only the 
fraction of a millimetre, and seldom exceeds three or four millimetres. 
When the motion rises to 10 millimetres it is dangerous, while if it 
exceeds 20 it is certain to be accompanied by the shattering of chimneys 
and other forms of destruction. In a severe earthquake at Tokyo, Japan, 
on 20th June 1894, the range of motion indicated by the instruments was 
as much as 63 millimetres (2| inches), and in that of 1891 it may have 
been as much as nine or twelve inches. The vertical motion also appears 
to be exceedingly small. In the 1894 earthquake just referred to, it 
amounted only to 10 millimetres or less than half an irich.*^ 

Velocity. — Experiments have been made to determine the velocity 
of the earth- wave, and its variation with the nature of the material 
through which it is propagated. Mallet found that the shock produced 
by the explosion of gunpowder travelled at the rate per second of 825 
feet in sand; 1088 feet in schists, slates, and quartzites; 1306 feet in 
friable granite; and 1664 feet in solid granite, and that as a rule the 
velocity increased with the force of the initial impulse. General Abbot, 
by observing the effects of the explosion of dynamite and gunpowder, 
found the velocity of transmission of the shock to vary from 1240 to 
8800 feet per second, and to be greatest where the shock is most violent.'^ 

^ ‘ Seismology/ p. 119. 

^ Oil the nature and origin of earthquake soiind.s, .see C. Davison, Geol. Macj. 1892, p. 208 ; 
Phil. Mag. xlix. (1900), pp. 31-70. 

^ Milne, ‘Seismology,’- p. 78 et mj. An ingenious model in wire has lieen made l^y 
Professor Sekiya to illustrate the highly comidex path pursued by a particle on the surface 
of the ground during au earthquake at Tokio, Japan, on 15th January 1887. 

Amer. Jimrn. /^ci. xv. (.i678). Profes.sor J. Milne, experimenting in Japan, has likewise 
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Professor Fouqu<^ and M. Michel-L6vy conducted a series of experiments 
in France by explosions in deep mines, so as to measure the velocity from 
these depths to the surface. They ascertained that in granite (surface) 
the speed ranged from 2450 to 3141 metres per second; in coal-measures 
from underground to the surface, it was from 2000 to 2526 ; in Permian 
sandstones less compact, 1190; in Cambrian limestone, 632; and in 
Fontainebleau sandstone about 300.^ 

Observations of the time at which an earthquake has successively 
visited the different places on its track have shown similar variations in 
the rate of movement. Thus in the Calabrian earthquake of 1857 the 
wave of shock varied from 658 to 989 feet per second, the mean rate 
being 789 feet. The earthquake at Yiege in 1855 was estimated to have 
travelled northwards towards Strasburg at the rate of 2861 feet per 
second, and southwards towards Turin at a rate of 1398 feet, or less than 
half the northern speed. The earthquake of 7th October 1874, in 
Northern Italy, travelled at rates varying from 273 to 874 feet per 
second. That of 12th March 1873 showed a velocity per second of 2734 
feet between Eagusa and Yenice; 4101 feet from Spoleto to Yenice ; 
601 feet from Perugia to Orvieto ; 1640 feet from Perugia to Ancona; 
and 1640 (or 2188) feet from Perugia to Eome. The rate of the Central 
European earthquake of 1872 was estimated to have been 2433 feet; 
that of Herzogenrath, 24th June 1877, 1555 feet; that of an earthquake 
at Travaneore, in Southern Hindustan, 656 feet in a second. ^ The most 
accurate measurements and computations of the velocity of earthquake 
movements are probably those that have been made in Japan. On 9th 
and 11th December 1891 the mean velocity was determined to be 2’31 
kilometres (about 1|- English mile) per second. . In the destructive earth- 
quake of 28th October 1891 the average rate was 2* 40 kilometres. The 
same disturbance was felt in Europe ; it appears to have travelled to 
Shanghai at the rate of 1*61 and to Berlin at that of 2’98 kilometres per 
second. As the result of prolonged observation. Professor Milne concludes 
that “different earthquakes, although they may travel across the same 
country, have very variable velocities, varying between several hundreds 
and several thousands of feet per second; and that the greater the intensity 
of the shock, the greater is the velocity.” ^ 

ascertained that a close relation exists between the initial violence of the shock and the 
velocity of propagation, and that ther6 Is a progressive diminution in speed as the wave of 
shock travels outward from the centre of disturbance. Proc. Roy. Sac. 1881 ; Phil. Mag. 
1881 ; Phil. Trans. 1882. 

^ Mhnoires Acad. JSci. Inst. Frame., tome xxx. (1889), p. 77. 

2 K. von Seebach, ‘Das Mitteldeutsche Erdbeben vom 6 Mfirz 1872,’ Leipzig, 187»3. 
Hofer, Akad. Wkn, Dec. 1876. A. von La^aulx, ‘ Das Erdbeben von Herzogenrath, 
22nd Oct. 1873,’ Bonn, 1874 ; ‘Das Erdbeben von Herzogenrath, 24 Juni 1877,’ Bonn, 
1878. G-. 0. Laube on Earthquake of 31st January 1883, at Trautenau, Jahrh. Geol. Rewhs. 

1883, p. 331. H. Credner on the Earthquakes of the Erzgebirge and Vogtland from 1878 
to 1884, Zeitsch. fur Natunaiss. vol. Ivii. (1884). F. Wahner on Agrani Earthquake of 9th 
Nov. 1880, Sitz. AJcacl. Wien, Ixxxviii. (1883), p. 15. Di Rossi, ‘ Meteorologia Endogena,’ 
i. fu 306. P. Serpieri, Instituto Lombardo, 1873. 

^ ‘Seismology,’ p. 110 seq. ‘Earthquakes,’ p. 94. 
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During the last ten years seismological self-registering instruments 
have been set up at many widely separated stations all over the world, 
and the time of arrival of earthquake waves is thus accurately recorded, 
f In the computations to ascertain the centre of origin from which these 

I waves have travelled, it is necessary in the meantime to assume that the 

velocity of their propagation is constant, and the most probable rate has 
been taken to be 1°*6 per minute or approximately three kilometres (9840 
feet) per second.^ Decent observations, however, have shown the velocity 
^ to increase with distance from the centre of origin, and that for great 

distances it is higher than might be expected for waves of compression 
through a mass of glass or steel ; moreover, at any observing station only 
f one disturbance is recorded and not two, which would be the case if the 

waves passed round the earth, whence it has been inferred that “the 
movements due to large earthquakes are partly at least propagated 
through the world ” ^ {postea^ p. 371). 

Duration. — The number of shocks in an earthquake varies indefinitely, 
as well as the length of the intervals between them. Sometimes the 
whole earthquake only lasts a few seconds : thus the city of Caracas, with 
its fine churches and 10,000 of its inhabitants, was destroyed in about 
half a minute ; Lisbon was overthrown in five minutes. “ The average 
duration of 250 earthquakes of moderate intensity recorded by instruments 
in Tokyo between 1885 and 1891 was 118 seconds. Seven of these, 
f which were strong, were recorded over periods the average of which was 

six minutes thirteen seconds.”^ But a succession of shocks of varying 
intensity may continue for days, weeks, or months. The Calabrian 
earthquake, which began in February 1783, was continued by repeated 
shocks for nearly four years until the end of 1786. 

Frequency. — Different earthquake regions vary greatly in the length 
of time- intervals between the successive shocks. Some are specially 
sensitive, being shaken at frequent intervals by earthquakes of varying 
degrees of intensity. Japan is one of the most signal examples of such 
sensitiveness. Thus during the years 1885 to 1890 there was a gradually 
increasing number of shocks, which at last numbered rather more than sixty 
per annum, leading up to the great catastrophe of 28th October in the 
latter year. After that disastrous event 1132 shocks were recorded in 
the first ten days, and in the ensuing two years they numbered no fewer 
than 3364. Even in a region where no 'severe earthquake has ever been 
felt within the times of history, frequent minor shocks may take place. 
At Comrie, in Perthshire, for instance, which is the most sensitive seismic 
district in Britain, twelve earthquakes occurred within the month of 
f January 1844. 

Periodicity. — Attempts have been made with more or less success to 
connect seismic disturbances with different external influences. One of 
these, to which importance has been attached by some writers, is that of 
the moon ; but the latest re-examination of earthquake lists has shown 
that little reliance can be placed on the deductions which have been 

^ Fifth Report of Seismological Investigations,” Jint. Assoc. 1900. 

Milne, ‘Seismology,’ p. 113. Ojj. cit. p. 93. 
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drawn in favour of lunar effects, seeing that the terrestrial disturbances 
have been equally frequent during each of the lunar periods^ More 
success has attended the endeavour to trace a relation between earth- 
quakes and the succession of the seasons. An annual maximum and 
minimum has been observed, earthquakes occurring most frequently in 
winter, and least frequently in summer,^ Out of 656 earthquakes 
chronicled in France up to the year 1845, three-fifths took place in the 
winter, and two-fifths in the summer months. In Switzerland they have 
been observed to be about three times more numerous in winter than in 
summer. The same fact is remarked in the history even of the slight 
earthquakes in Britain, and the law appears to hold in the southern as 
well as the northern hemisphere, the maximum number of shocks occurring 
in the one during the time when the minimum takes place in the other. 
This annual periodicity is attributed by Dr. Cargill Knott to long-continued 
stresses over large areas caused by barometric pressures and accumulations 
of snow.*^ No marked difference has been detected in Japan between the 
number of earthquakes that take place by day and of those by night, 
but there appears to be a maximum and minimum during each twenty- 
four hours, which is best marked during the winter months. The 
maximum which begins at midnight in January grows later until July, 
when it reaches midday, while from July to December the time of 
minimum becomes correspondingly earlier.*^ 

Modifying influence of Geological Structure. — In its passage 
through the solid terrestrial crust from the focus of origin, the earth- 
wave must be liable to continual deflections and delays, from the varying 
geological structure of the rocks. To this cause, no doubt, must be in 
large measure ascribed the marked differences in the rate of propagation 
of the same earthquake in different directions. The wave of disturbance, 
as it passes from one kind of rock to another, and encounters materials 
of very different elasticity, or as it meets with joints, dislocations, and 
curvatures in the same rock, must be liable to manifold changes alike in 
rate and in direction of movement. Even at the surface, one effect of 
differences of material may be seen in the apparently capricious demo- 
lition of certain quarters of a city, while others are left comparatively 
scatheless. In such cases, it has often been found that buildings erected 
on loose inelastic foundations, such as low ground overlying soft sand 
and clay, are more liable to destruction than those placed upon solid 
rock, especially where high and hard. In illustration of this statement 
the accompanying plan (Fig. 71) of Port Eoyal, Jamaica, was given by 

^ Dr. Knott, however, believes that as the maximum frequency of earthquakes falls near 
the time of perigee it may be connected with the moon’s distance. Mr. Oldham also thinks 
that a maximum frequency of earthquakes may he observed at the time of pas.sage of the 
circle of maximum horizontal tide-producing force. GeoL Mag. 1901, p. 451. 

^ See the works of Perrey cited on p. 359. Schmidt, ‘ Studien liber Erdbebeu,’ 2iid edit. 
(1879). 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc. lx. (1897). See S. Gunther {GerlamVs Bdtrdge zur Phydh, ii. (1895), 
pp. 71-152) for a discussion of the influence of atmospheric pressure on the production of 
microseismic and other movements of the crust. Milne, ‘Seismology,’ p. 217. 
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De la Beche ^ to show that the portions of the town which did not dis- 
appear during the earthquake of 1692 were built upon solid white 
limestone, while the parts built on sand were shaken to pieces.- The 
same conditions are strikingly exemplified in the city of Tokyo, Japan. 

It has been observed that an earthquake shock will pass under a 
limited area without disturbing it, while the region all around has been 
affected, as if there were some superficial stratum protected from the 
earth-wave. Humboldt cited a case where miners were driven up from 
below ground by earthquake shocks not perceptible at the surface ; and on 
the other hand, an instance where they experienced no sensation of an 
earthquake which shook the surface with considerable violence.^ Such 



Pig. 71.— Plan of Port Royal, Jamaica, sUowing tlie etlects of the Earthquake of 16li2 (B.) 

P C, Portions of the town huilt on limestone ami left standing after the eartlniiiake ; a o, L, tlie bounclary 
of the town prior to the earthquake ; X N, ground gained by the drifting of sand nj) tcj the end of 
last century ; I L H, additions from the same cause during the llrst quarter of tin* pi'(‘sent century. 


facts bring impressively before the mind the extent to which the course 
of the earth -wave must be modified by geological structure. In some 
instances, the shock extends outwards from a common centre, so that a 
series of concentric circles may be drawn round the focus, each of which 
will denote a certain approximately uniform intensity of shock (“coseismic 
lines ” of Mallet), this intensity, of course, diminishing with distance from 
the focus. The Calabrian earthquake of 1857 and that of Central Europe 
in 1872 may be taken in illustration of this central type. In other 
cases, however, the earthquake travels chiefly along a certain band or 
zone (particularly along the flanks of a mountain chain) without advanc- 
ing far from it laterally. This type of linear earthquake is exemplified 
by the frequent shocks which traverse Chili, Peru and Ecuador, between 
the line of the Andes and the Pacific coast.^ 

^ ‘Geological Observer,’ p. 246. • 

The opposite effect has been observed on the island of Ischia, the houses built on loose 
subsoil generally having suffered much less than the others. There appears, indeed, to l)e a 
considerable conflict of testimony on this subject. See Milne, ‘Earthquakes,’ p. 130. 

^ ‘ Cosmos,’ Art. Eartliqiiakes, 

For a list of Peruvian earthquakes from a.d. 1570 to 1875, see (/eograp/f. Mag. iv. 
(1877), p. 206. The earthquake of 9tli May 1877 at Iquique, and its ocean- wave, are descriljed 
by E. Geinitz, Ahm Act. Ac. Cccs. Leopold. (Jar. xl. (1878), pp. 383-444. 
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Extent of country affected. — The area sensibly shaken by an earth- 
quake varies. with the intensity of the shock, from a mere local tract 
where a slight tremor has been experienced, up to such catastrophes as 
that of Lisbon in 1755, which, besides convulsing the Portuguese coasts, 
extended into the north of Africa on the one hand and to Scandinavia 
on the other, and was even felt as far as the east of North America. 
Humboldt computed that the area shaken by this great earthquake was 
four times greater than that of the whole of Europe. The South 
American earthquakes are remarkable for the great distances to which 
their effects extend in a linear direction. Thus the strip of country in 
Peru and Ecuador severely shaken by the earthquake of 1868 had a 
length of 2000 miles. The great Japanese earthquake of 28th October 
1891 shook an area of 243,055 square kilometres, or more than 60 per 
cent of the whole extent of the empire of Japan, an area equal to the 
British Isles, Holland and Denmark put together.^ 

But far beyond the regions where the earthquake movement is 
perceptible by the senses, it is detected and recorded by seismometers. 
So delicate are these instruments that probably no earthquake of any 
consequence can now take place without being recorded by them even on 
the opposite side of the globe. Thus the Assam earthquake of 12th 
June 1897 was registered by great disturbance of the seismometers at 
the various observing stations, even as far as Edinburgh, a distance of 
nearly 8000 kilometres (5000 English miles) from the centre of origin/'^ 
Depth of Source. — According to Mallet’s observations, over the 
centre of origin the shock is felt as a vertical up-and-down movement 
(Seismic vertical) ; while, receding from this centre in any direction, 
it is felt as an undulatory movement, and comes up more and more 
obliquely. The angle of emerge7ice, as he termed it, was obtained by him 
by taking the mean of observations of the rents and displacements of 
walls and buildings. In Fig. 72, for example, he concluded that the wall 
there represented had been rent by an earthquake which emerged to the 
surface in the path marked by the arrow. The reliance that can be 
placed on this method is, however, not always very great.^ 

By such observations Mallet estimated the approximate depth of 
origin of an earthquake. Let Fig. 73, for example, represent a portion 
of the earth’s crust in which at a an earthquake arises. The wave of 
shock will travel outwards in successive spherical shells. At the point 
e it will be felt as a vertical movement, and loose objects, such as paving- 
stones, may be jerked up into the air, and descend bottom uppermost on 
their previous sites. At d, however, the wave will emerge at a lower 
angle, and will give rise to an undulation of the ground, and the oscilla- 
tion of objects projecting above the surface. In rent buildings, the 
fissures will be on the whole perpendicular to the path of emergence. 

^ B. Kotd, Joum. Coll. Sci. Japan^ vol. v. part iv. (1893), p. 352. Also a paper by 
R. D. Oldham, On the Propagation of Earthquake-motion to G-reat Distances,” PJiU. Tram. 
cxciv., A (1900), pp. 135-174. 

2 “Third Report on Seismol. Investig.” Brit Assuc. 1898, p. 205. 

^ Millie, ‘Seismology,’ p. 195. 
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By a series of observations made at different points, as at g and /, a 
number of angles are obtained, and the point where the various lines 
cut the vertical {a) will mark the .area of origin of the shock. By this 
means, Mallet computed that the depth at which the impulse of the 
Calabrian earthquake of 1857 was given was about five miles. As the 



Fig. '72.— Wall shattered by an Earthquake, of which the “i)ath of emergence ” has been in the 
direction shown by the arrow. (After Mallet.) 

general result of his inquiries, he concluded that, on the whole, the origin 
of earthquakes must be sought in comparatively superficial parts of the 
crust, probably never exceeding a depth of 30 geogr<aphical miles. 
Following another method of calculation. Yon Seebach computed that 
the earthquake which affected Central Europe in 1872 originated at a 
depth of 9*6 geographical miles; that of Belluno in the same year was 
estimated by Hofer to have had its source rather more than 4 miles deep ; 



Fig. 73. — Mallet’s mode of estimation of depth of source of Earthquake rnovenients. 


while that of Herzogenrath in 1873 was placed by Yon Lasaulx at a 
depth of about 14| miles, and that of 1877 in the same region at about 
14 miles. ^ 

Seat of Origin. — There appears now to be no reason to doubt that 
the great majority of earthquakes originate under the sea.- The 
submarine tracts more specially liable to them lie along the bases of the 
^ See papers by Hofer and A. vou Lasaulx, cited on p. 362. For an account of the 
various methods employed in estimating the depth of origin of earthquakes, see Milne’s 
''Earthquakes,’ chapters x. and xi, Cou.sult also the Trans. Seisynolog. ^oc. Japan. 

2 The phenomena of submarine earthquakes are discussed hy Kinlolph in his papers cited 
icnte, p. 332. 
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steep declivities of the continental areas. Such a line of disturbance, for 
example, lies out at sea along the eastern coast of Japan, where the sea- 
bottom plunges down into the great abyss of the Tuscarora Deep, the 
bottom of which lies more than 24,000 feet below the sea-level ; and it is 
from that line that most of the earthquakes, which are so numerous and 
often so disastrous, arrive in Japan. Thus the seat of the destructive 
earthquake of 15th June 1896 was situated near the foot of the western 
slope of that vast depression at a depth of 4000 fathoms, and not at a 
point but along a line of considerable length. Another similar line of 
weakness lies along the steep submerged western front of Soutli America 
between Valparaiso and Iquique, where the bottom likewise sinks into a 
deep trough.^ On land the most frequent earthquakes take place along 
mountain chains, especially those of which the latest upheavals date from 
late geological time. As many of these mountain chains, particularly 
when near a coast-line, are dotted with volcanoes, it was formerly believed 
that earthquakes were especially prominent in volcanic districts. But 
although they do occur in such areas, they are much more abundant in 
other non -volcanic regions. The severest European earthquakes, for 
instance, have taken place not around Etna or Vesuvius, l)iit along the 
Apennines, the Alps and other districts far removed from any active 
volcano. 

Distribution. — While no large space of the earth’s surface seems to 
be free from at least some degree of earthquake-movement, there are 
regions more especially liable to the visitation. In the Old World, a 
great belt of earthquake disturbance stretches in an east and west 
direction, along that tract of remarkable depressions and elevations lying 
between the Alps and the mountains of Northern Africa, and spreading 
eastw^ard so as to enclose the basins of the Mediterranean, Black Sea, 
Caspian and Sea of Aral, and to rise into the great mountain ridges of 
Central Asia. The borders of the Pacific Ocean are likewise subject to 
frequent earthquake shocks. Some of the most terril;)le earthquakes 
within human experience have been those which have affected the western 
seaboard of South America. It is worthy of notice that the coasts of the 
Pacific Ocean more specially liable to convulsions of this nature plunge 
steeply down into deep water with slopes of one in twenty to one in 
thirty, while shore-lines such as those of Australia, Scandinavia and the 
east of South America, where the slope is no more than from one in 
fifty to one in two hundred and fifty, are hardly ever affected ])y earth- 
quakes. It should also be remarked that while earthquakes are apt to 
occur along the flanks of mountain chains and to travel along these lines 
of elevation, they seldom cross a large chain. In Japan, for example, the 
earth-waves which arrive from the ocean become feebler as they travel 
inland, until they are nearly imperceptible in the mountainous backbone 
of the island, beyond which they rarely extend.- 

^ The evidence from chafed and broken telegi’aph cables as to probable displacements of 
rock and sediment by snbmarine seismic disturbances has been collected l)y Dr. John Milne, 
“Sub-oceanic Changes,” Geog. Joxmi. August and Sept. 1897. 

^ Milne’s ‘Seismology,’ p. 31. 
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Causes of Earthquakes. — Though the phenomena of an earthquake 
become intelligible as the results of the transmission of waves of shock 
arising from a centre where some sudden and violent impulse has been 
given within the terrestrial crust, the origin of this sudden blow can only 
be more or less plausibly conjectured. Various conceivable causes may, 
at different times and under different conditions, communicate a shock to 
the subterranean regions. Such are the falling in of the roof of a sub- 
terranean cavity, the explosions of a volcanic orifice, or the sudden snap 
of deep-seated rocks subjected to prolonged and intense strain. Each of 
these disturbances no doubt from time to time gives rise to earthquakes. 

In countries where the underground rocks are liable to considerable 
solution by percolating water, and where consequently tunnels and caverns 
are formed, it is obvious that occasionally the roofs of these empty spaces 
must collapse, and when this takes place a shock of greater or less intensity 
will be propagated outward from the centre of disturbance. In the A^isp 
Thai, Canton Wallis, for example, where there are some twenty springs 
carrying up gypsum in soluiion (one of them to the extent of 200 cubic 
metres annually), continued rumblings and sharp shocks are from time to 
time experienced. In July and August 1855, these movements lasted 
upwards of a month, and gave rise to the fissuring of buildings and the 
precipitation of landslips. In the honeycombed limestone tract of the 
Karst, also, earthquakes of varied intensity are of constant occurrence. 
Again, the long-continued and copious discharge of materials from a 
volcanic vent may give rise to one or more large cavernous spaces in the 
terrestrial crust, which, perhaps long after the close of eruptive activity, 
may collapse and produce an earthquake. But the shocks originated in 
these ways are so local and generally so shallow that they can hardly 
cause any widespread disturbance. 

More important are the earthquakes that arise from volcanic explosions. 
It was formerly, indeed, the general belief that these comprise by far the 
largest number and the most destructive of all. But, as above stated, 
this erroneous conception has been disproved by further o1)servation. 
Not only have earthquakes been found to be more numerous and power- 
ful in non-volcanic than in volcanic regions, but those which accompany 
even the most violent volcanic explosions have been ascertained to be 
distinctly more local in their effects than the others. The tremendous 
catastrophe of Krakatoa in 1883, though it affected the ocean and the air 
over the whole globe, does not appear to have given rise to any widespread 
shaking of the terrestrial crust. The great loss of life and property 
which it caused arose mainly from the inrush of the sea- waves propagated 
outwards from the site of the volcanic discharge in Sunda Strait. Again, 
the great explosion of Bandaisan in 1888 shook an area of not more than 
2000 square miles. As Mr. Milne has pointed out, it is difficult to 
imagine that the primary impulse of a shock which will be felt over an 
extent of five or ten thousand square miles can take its rise at such a 
mere local focus of energy as that of a volcano.^ It would seem to be 

^ ‘Seismology/ p. 30. Compare P. Rudzld, “Studien aus der Theorie der Erdljeben,” 
GerlancVs JBeitrilge zur Geophysik, iii. (1898), pp. 495-540. 
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necessary tliat this impulse should be exerted over an area very much 
larger than can be supposed to belong to even the most powerful 
volcanic vent. 

There is now a general agreement that the cause of the more 
important earthquakes is to be sought in the effects of terrestrial con- 
traction.^ Dr. Hoernes, from a study of European earthquake phenomena, 
came to the conclusion that though some minor earth-tremors may be due 
to the collapse of underground caverns, and others of local character to 
volcanic action, the greatest earthquakes are the immediate consequences 
of the formation of mountains, and he connected the lines followed by 
earthc|uakes with the structural lines of mountain-axes. This view has 
been sustained and extended by the observations of later years. It is 
now perceived; however, that not merely mountain-chains, but any other 
part of the earth’s crust which is under great strain, may give way 
suddenly and thus afford the primary impulse of an earthquake. The 
great lines of plication, w'hether anticlinal or synclinal, are those where 
the stresses are severest, and where, therefore, the crust must l)e most 
likely from time to time to give way. In the case of geologically ancient 
mountain-chains the underlying crust has had time to adjust itself to the 
conditions produced by their uprise ; but in the younger chains such 
stability has not yet been reached, so that under the intense strain of 
corrugation the rocks occasionally snap along the length of the anticlines 
or synclines, and thus give. rise to the tremors or more violent shocks of 
mountainous regions like the Alps. Obviously a serious rent in the 
crust produced in this way, and extending for fifty or a hundred miles, 
must give rise to a wider disturbance than could be caused by a violent 
explosion from a single volcanic vent. 

The sub-oceanic earthquakes may be traced to the same source of 
origin. As already stated, they appear to start from the base of the 
steep submerged slopes of the continents. On the two sides of the Pacific, 
the land off Japan and off part of the coast of South America rapidly 
sinks into a deep trough, the bottom of which rises again into the general 
level of the ocean floor. These troughs may be regarded as deep synclines 
of the crust, as the mountain-chains are lofty anticlines. In either case 
the rocks have been bent and thrown into a state of strain from which 
they obtain relief by occasional fracturing. That some of these sub- 
marine operations affect the sea-bottom has now been indicated ])y the 
frequent rupture of telegraph cables. Such accidents may no doubt 
happen from various causes not necessarily seismic ; but after these 
possible causes have been allowed for (and some of them, such as the 
launching downward of vast quantities of rock-d4bris, may be due to 
earthquakes), there seems to be little doubt of the number and potency of 
the disturbances that arise along the submerged slopes of the continents. 

Where the terrestrial crust has been weakened by lines of powerful 
faults, slips on the downthrow side of such dislocations may from time to 

^ See jpostm, p. 416 ei seq. Suess, ‘ Entstelmng der Alpeii,’ Vienna, 1875 ; Hoernes, 
“Erdbebeii Studien,” Jahrh. Geol. Reichs. xxviii. (1878), p. 448. 

2 J. Milne, Sub-oceanic Changes,” Geog. Journ. x. (1897), pp. 129-146, 259-289. 
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time take place, and give rise to gentle concussions or more violent earth- 
quakes. Thus the chief earthquake area in the British Isles, that of 
Oomrie, lies on the line of one of the great structural faults of Scotland, 
the displacement along which has amounted to many thousand feet. The 
great Japanese earthquake of 1891 was probably caused by a renewal 
of subsidence along the side of an old fault-line, which resulted in the 
formation of a fissure along that line, reaching to the surface of the 
ground and traceable for more than 40 miles. In districts of younger 
horizontal formations which are not dislocated, earthquakes may never- 
theless arise from slipping along lines of dislocation in older formations 
underneath. Many earthquakes are followed by numerous less violent after- 
shocks, which probably mark minor ruptures of rock, while the displaced 
portion of the terrestrial crust is gradually settling down after the main 
dislocation. Thus after the Japanese earthquake of October 1891, which 
was manifestly due to fracture and slipping along the line of the fissure, 
the after- shocks, which, as already stated, numbered 1132 during the first 
ten days and no fewer than 3364 during the next two years, show how 
serious was the original displacement, and how gradually the sunken mass 
accommodated itself to its new position. 

If the suggestion above referred to should be eventually established, 
that the earth-wave is transmitted through the interior of our globe, fresh 
material will be supplied for discussion of the effective rigidity of the 
planet. This subject has indeed been already noticed by Professor 
Arrhenius in the paper on the Physics of Volcanism, from which some 
quotations have been made in previous pages {ante, pp. 72, 355). Review- 
ing the recent advances in seismology, and especially the evidence as to 
the rate at which the waves of shock are propagated in the earth from 
long distances, he remarks that if the earth’s interior consisted of solid 
material, we must assume that the first or preliminary shock propagated 
in that interior and recorded at a distant seismological station is as 
violent as or more violent than the principal shock, and that the sole 
reason for the enormous weakening of the first shock must be because 
this shock is to an extraordinary degree smothered. This inference 
points, he thinks, to the very great internal friction within the earth — 
a property characteristic of fluid and gaseous bodies, especially under 
high pressure and temperature, in contradistinction to solid bodies. He 
concludes that earthquake observations afford strong evidence against 
the solidity of the earth’s interior.^ 

Geological effects. — These are dependent not only on the strength 
of the concussion but on the structure of the ground, and on the site of 
the disturbance, whether underneath land or sea. They include changes 
superinduced on the surface of the land, on terrestrial and oceanic waters, 
and on the relative levels of land and sea. 

1. Effects upon the soil and general surface of a country. — 
The earth-wave or wave of shock underneath a country may traverse a 
wide region and affect it violently at the time, without leaving permanent 
traces of its passage. The soil may be detached from hill-slopes, carrying 

^ Op, Git. p. 409. 
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with it a wide extent of forest, and leaving in places declivities of bare 
stone. Blocks of rock, already disengaged from their parent masses on 
declivities, may be rolled down into the valleys, or where only feebly 
adherent to the rock ioi situ may be shaken off. Landslips are thus pro- 
duced, which may give rise to considerable changes of drainage by damming 
up streams, altering their courses, or giving rise to lakes.^ In some instances, 
the surfaces of solid rocks are shattered as if by gunpowder, as was par- 
ticularly noticed to have taken place among the Primary rocks in the 
Concepcion earthquake of 1835.- It has often been observed also that 
the soil is rent by fissures which vary in size from mere cracks, like 
those due to desiccation, up to chasms a mile or more in length and 200 
feet or more in depth. Permanent modifications of the landscape may 
thus be produced. Trees are thrown down, and buried, wholly or in 
part, in the rents. These superficial effects may, indeed, be soon effaced 
by the levelling power of the atmosphere. Where, however, the chasms 
are wide and deep enough to intercept rivulets, or to serve as channels 
for heavy rain-torrents, they are sometimes further excavated, so as to 
become gradually enlarged into ravines and valleys, as has happened in 
the case of rents caused by the earthquakes of 1811-12, in the Mississippi 
valley. In the earthquake which shook the South Island of New Zealand 
in 1848, a fissure was formed, averaging 18 inches in width and traceable 
for a distance of 60 miles parallel to the axis of the adjacent mountain- 
chain. The subsequent earthquake of 1855, in the same region, gave 
rise to a fracture which could be traced along the base of a line of cliff 
for a distance of about 90 miles. Messrs. R. Mallet and T. Oldham have 
described a remarkable series of fissurings which ran parallel with the 
river of Oalhar, Eastern British India, varying with it to every point of 
the compass and traceable for 100 miles.^ The Indian examples have 
shown the existence of two classes of fissures in earthquakes : first, the 
important rectilinear rents traceable for long distances, and oliviously the 
superficial manifestation of the underground fault along which the slipping 
that produces the shock takes place ; and second, the mere surface cracks 
in soil, more rarely in solid rock, due to the passage of the earth-wave, 
and specially developed parallel to any free surface such as a river-liank 
towards which the soil can readily move. The first or true fissures or 
faults may be regarded as parts of the dislocation that cause the earth- 
quake ; the second class are mere cracks that arise as a consequence of 
the movements started by the first. 

. Another remarkable instance of the first or fault-fissure type was 
furnished by the great Japanese earthquake of 28th October 1891, which, 
as above stated, gave rise to a fissure that could be traced along the 

^ Earthquake shocks are believed by Mr. Whitman Cross to have been the hiitijil cause 
of extensive landslips that have taken place in the Western regions of the Uiiite<l States 
{21st Ann. JRejp. U. K G. & 1900, part ii. chap. v.). Some of these slides cover areas of 
several square miles, and may date from Pleistocene time. 

^ Darwin, ‘Journal of Researches, ’ 1845, p. 303. 

Q. J. 'G. S. xxviii. p. 257. R. D. Oldham, as cited on next page. For a catalogue df 
Indian Earthquakes to the end of 1869, see T. Oldham, Alem. Geol. Surv. India, xix. part ii. 



Fig, 74,— Fissure or fault caused by the earthquake of 28th October 1891, in the Neo valley, Japan. 

Remarkable circular cayities have been noticed in Calabria, Assam, 
and elsewhere, formed in the ground during the passage of the earth- 
wave. In many cases, these holes serve as funnels of escape for an 
abundant discharge of water, so that when the disturbance ceases they 
appear as pools. They are believed to be caused by the sudden collapse 
of subterranean water-channels and the consequent forcible ejection of 
the water to the surface. Besides water, discharges of various gases and 
vapours, sometimes combustible, have been noted at the fissures formed 
during earthquakes. 

After the Indian earthquake of June 1897 the rice-fields, which had 
been carefully levelled to allow them to be flooded to a shallow and 
uniform depth, were found to be thrown into gentle undulations, with a 
difference of level of occasionally as much as two or three feet l)etween 

1 B. Koto, JouTii. Coll. Sci. Japan, v. part iv. (1893), pp. 329, 339, 

^ R. D. Oldtiam, ‘‘Report on the great Indian Earthquake of 12th June 1897,” Mm. 
Oeol. Surv. India, xxix. (1899), p. 149. 
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surface of the country for more than forty miles (Fig. 7 4). The ground 
on one side sank from two-thirds of a metre to as hiuch as six metres 
below that on the other ; and not only so, but there was likewise a hori- 
zontal displacement, tlie east side being in places pushed bodily four 
metres towards the north. ^ In some places the rupture showed itself at 
the surface in a cracked ridge, like that of a mole when near the surface. 
The great Indian earthquake of 12th June 1897 gave rise to some 
important fissures, one of which had in some places rent thfe solid rock 
and could be traced for about seven miles. ^ 
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crest and hollow.^ A still more remarkable change has been noticed 
in some earthquakes, where portions of the surface of a country have 
been compressed so as to bring their several parts nearer to each other. 
This result was particularly remarked after the central Japanese cata- 
strophe of 1891, above referred to. The horizontal distance between the 
piers of bridges was shortened, river-beds were contracted from one to 
two per cent of their former width, and plots of ground were reduced 
in length in 'the ratio of ten to seven. 

2. Effects upon terrestrial waters.^ — Springs are affected by 
earthquake movements, becoming greater or smaller in volume, muddy or 
discoloured, sometimes increasing in temperature, or even disappearing 
and finding new exits. Brooks and rivers have been observed to flow 
with an interrupted course, increasing or diminishing in size, stopping 
in their flow so as to leave their channels dry, and then rolling forward 
with increased rapidity. Lakes are still more sensitive. Their vraters 
occasionally rise and fall for several hours, even at a distance of many 
hundred miles from the centre of disturbance. Thus, on the day of the 
great Lisbon earthquake, many of the lakes of central and north-western 
Europe were so affected as to maintain a succession of waves rising 
to a height of 2 or 3 feet above their usual level. Cases, however, have 
been observed where, owing to excessive subterranean movement, lakes 
have been emptied of their contents and their beds have been left per- 
manently dry. 

After a severe earthquake new lakes may come into existence. This 
may arise from at least three causes*: — (1) Where the ground has been 
thrown into undulations and has not recovered its original form, or 
where it has sunk permanently, the depressions are soon filled with 
water. Examples of this mode of origin were seen after the earthquake 
of 1891 in Central Japan. A large tract on the depressed side of the 
fissure became a lake which had to be drained by a channel cut for the 
purpose, while two other smaller lakes were also formed in hollows left 
after the catastrophe.^ Still more striking were the numerous lakes that 
arose from interruptions of the drainage-channels by the Indian earth- 
quake of 1897. Mr. Oldham describes a series of sheets of water, one 
of which was a mile and a half long and 18 feet deep, formed by irregular 
warping of the ground across the course of a river.^ (2) Where a line of 
fissure having a vertical displacement crosses the course of a stream, its 
fault-scarp will give rise to a waterfall where it faces down stream, 
and to a lake where it looks the other way. This feature was also well 
illustrated in the same Indian earthquake. The Chedrang river was 
crossed a number of times by a fissure which in places Ijad a throw of 25 
feet, and after the catastrophe was found to be marked by a succession 
of lakelets and waterfalls. Not only the main stream was thus affected, 
but the little tributary rivulets where the fault-scarp rose between them 
and the river gathered into little pools.^ (3) One of the most frequent 

^ Oldham, op. cit. p. 95. 2 Kluge, Nezces Jahrb. 1861, p. 777. 

B. Kot6, op. cit. p. 335. ^ ‘ Indian Earthquake,’ p. 152. 

^ 0^;. cit. p. 138. 
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causes of the ponding up of the drainage* of a seismic district is to he 
found in the fall of masses of rock and earth which, when launched across 
the course of a stream, dam hack the water and give rise to a pool or 
lake. If this harrier be of sufficient strength, the lake will be permanent; 
though, from the usually loose, incoherent character of its materials, the 
dam thrown across the pathway of a stream runs a great risk of being 
undermined by the percolating water. A sudden giving way of the 
barrier allows the confined water to rush with great violence down the 
valley, and to produce perhaps tenfold more havoc there than may have 
been caused by the original earthquake. When a landslip is of sufficient 
dimensions to divert a stream from its previous course, the new channel 
thus taken may become permanent, and a valley may be cut out or 
widened. 

Eeference may here be made to an effect of earthquakes on the fauna 
of terrestrial and oceanic waters, which possesses considerable geological 
interest. Instances have been observed both on land and sea where the 
2 )assage of the wave of shock has been highly destructive to some forms 
of aquatic life. Thus, by the Indian earthquake of 1897, ‘‘fishes were 
killed in myriads as by the explosion of a dynamite cartridge ; the fine 
fishing-pools of the Sumesari river were found devoid of fish, and for 
days after the earthquake this river was choked with thousands of dead 
fish fioating down from the upper reaches. In the Borpeta subdivision 
of the Kamrup district the fish were killed in the same manner, and two 
fioating carcases of Gangetic dolphins were seen which had been killed 
by the shock.” ^ In certain ancient geological formations the surfaces of 
some strata are crowded with the remains of fishes, which are so well- 
preserved as to show that they must have been suddenly killed and 
quickly entombed before their bodies had time to decay and the parts 
to separate. Not improbably such rock-surfaces may sometimes preserve 
a memorial of old earthquake-shocks. 

3. Effects upon the sea. — The great sea-wave propagated outward 
from the centre of a sub-oceanic earthquake, and reaching the land after 
the earth- wave has arrived there, gives rise to much destruction along the 
maritime parts of the disturbed region. When it approaches a low shore, 
the littoral waters retreat seawards, sucked up, as it were, by the advanc- 
ing wall of water, which, reaching a height of sometimes 60 feet or more, 
rushes over the bare beach and sweeps inland, carrying with it everything 
which it can dislodge and bear away. Loose blocks of rock are thus 
lifted to a considerable distance from their former position, and left at a 
higher level. Deposits of sand, gravel, and other superficial accumula- 
tions are torn up and swept away, while the surface of the country, as far 
as the limit reached by the wave, is strewn with debris. If the district 
has been already shattered by the passage of the earth- wave, the advent 
of the great sea- wave augments and completes the devastation. The 
havoc caused by the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, and by that of Peru and 
Ecuador in 1868, was much aggravated by the co-operation of the oceanic 
wave. On 15th June 1896, the sea rose along the coast of Nipon, Japan, 

^ R. D. Oldham, clt. p. 80. See also C. Forbes, Q. J. G. A', xiv. (1858), p. 294. 
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for a distance of 70 miles, and cost the lives of nearly 30,000 of the 
inhabitants, as it laid whole towns in ruins. The sea-waves on that 
occasion were propagated across the whole breadth of the Pacific Ocean. 
They were felt at Honolulu, a distance of 3591 miles, where the sea rose 
8 feet above high-water mark, and threw down stone walls. Their mean 
velocity from Japan to the Hawaiian Islands was 681 feet per second. 
They were also recorded, though feebler, at Sausalito, in the entrance to 
San Francisco Bay, a distance of 4787 miles, their mean velocity to that 
point being 664 feet per second.^ 

The soundings and other explorations connected with the laying and 
repair of submarine telegraph cables have brought to light the remarkal)le 
extent to which the ocean floor is subject to changes of apparently a 
seismic origin. In some cases vast masses of loose material have l)een 
shaken oft' submarine slopes to lower depths ; and (quantities of rock-d(*])ris 
have been precipitated to the bottom, burying and often breaking the 
cables. Changes of depth, sometimes to a hardly credible extent, are 
likewise reported by those in charge of the cal^le operations. It is stated 
that in the Mediterranean great subsidences of the bottom have been 
observed after earthquakes, “After the Filiatra shock in 1886, it was 
found, while searching for a broken cable 30 miles oft' shore, that a 
depth of 900 fathoms existed where previously there had been only 700 
fathoms, and that some four knots of the cable were covered by the 
‘ landslip,’ ” On the coast of Ecuador, where also the telegraph cables have 
frequently been broken, the depths are said to have increased from 100 
to nearly 200 fathoms,^ 

4. Permanent changes of level, — It has been observed, after the 
passage of an earthquake, that the level of the disturbed country has 
sometimes been changed. Thus after the terrible earthquake of 19th 
November 1822, the coast of Chili, for a long distance, was said to have 
risen from 3 to 4 feet, so that, along-shore, littoral shells were exposed 
still adhering to the rocks, amid multitudes of dead fish. The same 
coast-line has been further upi*aised by subsequent earthquake shocks/^ 
On the other hand, many instances have been observed where the eft'ect 
of an earthquake has been to depress permanently the disturbed ground. 
For example, by the Bengal earthquake of 1762, an area of 60 square 
miles on the coast near Chittagong, suddenly went down beneath the sea, 
leaving only the tops of the higher eminences above water. The succes- 
sion of earthquakes which in the years 1811 and 1812 devasted the basin 

^ Davison, Phil. Mag. 1. (1900), p. 581. On the sea-waves connected with tills Japanese 
earthquake, see J. Milne, Oeograjph. Jour. viii. (1896), p. 157 ; Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1897, 
p. 25. 

2 Milne, ‘ Seismology,’ p. 35, and ‘‘Siib-oceaiiie Changes,” cited ante, p. 370. It is difficult 
to believe that without some stupendous disturbance of the water any part of the Mediter- 
ranean floor could have recently suddenly sunk down as much as 200 fathoms, or that the 
bottom off the coast of Ecuador has lately subsided nearly 600 feet. More probably there 
has been in some cases a slipping of rock down a submarine face, whereby, without any great 
horizontal displacement, a line of cable may have been carried down into deeper water. 

3 This elevation is fully described by Lyell in his ‘ Principles,’ Imt it is discredited hj 
Suess in his ‘ Antlitz der Erde.’ See postea, p. 386. 
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of the Mississippi, gave rise to widespread depressions of the ground, over 
some of which, above alluded to, the river spread so as to form new lakes, 
with the tops of the trees still standing above the surface of the water. 

Section iii. Secular Upheaval and Subsidence. 

Besides scarcely perceptible tremors and more or less violent move- 
ments due to earthquake-shocks, the crust of the earth is generally 
believed to undergo in many places oscillations of an extremely quiet and 
uniform character, sometimes in an upward, sometimes in a downward 
direction. This belief dates back to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, when Celsius, from numerous observations made by him on the 
shores of the Baltic, inferred that the land was emerging, by the sinking 
of the sea, at the rate of 40 inches in a century. His statements were 
controverted in his own time, though afterwards supported by Linnaeus. 
But it was hot until the beginning of the following century that the 
conviction obtained generally among geologists, when Leopold von Buch, 
after a full examination of the ground, announced his opinion that 
Scandinavia was slowly rising out of the sea. From that time the doc- 
trine of secular elevation and depression of land became one of the 
orthodox parts of the dominant school in geology. It was admitted that 
these changes of level might be so tranquil as to produce from day to 
day no appreciable alteration in the aspect of the ground affected, so that 
perhaps only after the lapse of several generations, and by means of 
careful measurements, could they really be proved. It was acknowledged 
that in the interior of a country nothing but a series of accurate levellings 
from some unmoved datum-line might detect the change of level, unless 
the effects of the terrestrial disturbance showed themselves in altering 
the drainage, and that only along the sea-coast was a ready measure 
afforded of any such movements. 

It is customary in popular language to speak of the sea rising or 
falling relatively to the land. We cannot conceive of any possible 
augmentation of the oceanic waters, nor of any diminution, save what 
may be due to the extremely slow processes of abstraction by the hydra- 
tion of minerals and absorption into the earth’s interior. Any changes, 
therefore, in the relative levels of sea and land must be due to some re- 
adjustment in the form either of the solid globe or of its watery envelope 
or of both. Playfair argued at the beginning of 'last century that no 
subsidence of the sea-level could be local, but must extend over the globe. ^ 
But it is now recognised that what is called the sea-level cannot possess 
the uniformity formerly attributed to, it ; that on the contrary it must be 
liable to local distortion from the attractive influence of the land. Hot 
only so, but the level of the surface of large inland sheets of water must 
be affected by the surrounding high lands. 

Mr. R S. Woodward, whose memoir on this subject has been cited, 
calculated that in a lake 140 miles broad and 1000 feet deep in the 

^ ‘Illustrations of tlie Huttonian Theory,’ 1802. The same conclusion was announced 
by L. von Buch, ‘ Reise diirch Norwegen und Lapland,’ 1810. 
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middle, the difference of level of the water-surface at the centre and at 
the margin may amount to between three and four feet.^ As already 
stated, he further computed that the effects of the continents of Europe 
and Asia at the centre in disturbing the sea-level must amount to about 
2900 feet, if we suppose that there is no deficiency of density underneath 
the continent, and to only about 10 feet if we suppose that the very 
existence of the continent implies such a deficiency.^ 

Various suggestions have been made regarding possible causes of 
alteration of the sea-leveL^ (1) Subsidence of the floor of the oceanic 
basins must lower the level of the sea. The elevation of masses of land 
diminishes the oceanic areas and lowers the sea-level, while the sinking of 
land produces an opposite effect. Changes in relative areas of land and 
sea in the past must thus have affected the level of the oceans. (2) A 
shifting of the present distribution of density within the nucleus of the 
planet would affect the position and level of the oceans p. 28). 

(3) As permanent snow and ice represent so much removed from the. 
general body of water on the globe, any large increase or diminution in 
the extent and thickness of the polar ice-caps must cause a corresponding 
variation in the sea-level {ante, p. 26). (4) A change in the earth’s 

centre of gravity, such as might result from the accumulation of large 
masses of snow and ice as an ice-cap at one of the poles, has been already 
referred to (p. 28) as tending to raise the level of the ocean in the 
hemisphere so affected, and to diminish it in a corresponding measure 
elsewhere. The return of the ice into the state of water would produce 
an opposite effect. The attractive influence of the ice-sheets of the 
Glacial period upon the sea-level over the northern hemisphere has been 
discussed by various mathematicians, especially by Croll, Pratt, Heath, 
and Lord Kelvin. Considerable differences appear in their results, 
according to the conditions which they postulate, but they agree that a 
decided elevation of the sea-level must be attributed to the accumulation 
of thick masses of snow and ice. The rise of the sea-level along the 
border of an ice-cap of 38° angular radius and 10,000 feet thick in 
the centre is estimated at from 139 to 573 feet.^ (5) A still further 

’ Bull. U. S. G. /S'. No. 48 (1888), p. 59 ; and unte^ p. 43. 

- Op. cit. p. 85. See Stokes, Trans. Camh. Phil. Soc. viii. (1849), p. 672 ; Set. Proe. 
Roy. iJ'uhlm Soc. v. (1887), p. 652. 

^ Shaler, “Evidences as to Changes of Sea-level,” Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. vi. (1895), pp. 
141-166. • 

See Croll, “Climate and Time,” cliaps.xxiii. xxiv. Geol. May. 1874. Pratt, ' Figure of the 
Earth.’ D. D. Heath, Phil. Mag. xxxi. (1866), XT- 201, 323 ; xxxii. (1866), p. 34. Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin), op. cit. xxxi. p. 305. A. Penck, Jahrh. Qeograph. Qesel., Munich, vii. De 
Lax^pareiit, B. S. G. F. xiv. (1886), p. 368 ; Revue gHerale des Sciences^ May 1890. 
R. S. Woodward, B. U. S. Q. S. No. 48. Von Drygalski, ‘ Beweguiigen der Kontinente 
zur Eiszeit,’ Berlin, 1889. Dr. H. Hergesell {GeflaniVs Beitrilge zur Geophysik, i. (1875), x>P- 
59-114) opposes the view that former shore-lines can be explained hy reference to the ice-sheet. 
Professor Suess believes that the limits of the dry land depend upon certain large indeter- 
minate oscillations of the statical figure of the oceanic envelope ; that not only are “raised 
beaches ” to he thus explained, but that there are absolutely no vertical movements of the 
crust save such as may form part of the plication arising from secular contraction ; and that the 
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conceivable source of geographical disturbance is to be found in the fact 
that, as a consequence of the diminution of centrifugal force owing to the 
retardation of the earth’s rotation caused by the tid^al wave, the sea-level 
must have a tendency to subside at the equator and rise at the poles.^ 
A larger amount of land, however, need not ultimately be laid bare at 
the equator, for the change of level resulting from this cause would be so 
slow that, as Croll pointed out, the general degradation of the surface of 
the land might keep pace with it, and diminish the terrestrial area as 
much as the retreat of the ocean tended to increase it. The same writer 
further suggested that the waste of the equatorial land, and the deposition 
of the detritus in higher latitudes, might still further counteract the 
effects of retardation and the consequent change of ocean-level. (6) Some 
geologists* have contended that where the earth’s crust is loaded with 
thick deposits of sediment or massive ice-sheets it will tend to sink, while 
on the other hand denudation by unloading it promotes upheaval. 

The balance of evidence at present available seems to me adverse to 
any theory which would account for at least modern changes in the 
relative level of sea and land by variations in the figure of the oceanic 
envelope, save to a limited extent by such influences as widespread sub- 
sidence of the ocean floor, the attraction caused by extensive masses of 
upraised land, and possibly in northern and southern latitudes by the 
attractive influence of large accumulations of snow and ice. These changes 
of level are rather to be regarded as due to movements of the solid crust. 
The proofs of upheaval and subsidence, though sometimes obtainable from 
wide areas, are marked by a want of uniformity and a local and variable 
character, indicative of an action local and variable in its operations, such 
as the folding or deformation of the terrestrial crust, and not regular and 
widespread, such as might be predicated of any alteration of sea-level. 
While admitting therefore that oscillations of the relative level of sea 
and land have arisen from some of the causes above enumerated, we may 
hold that, on the whole and on the great scale, it is the land which is at 
present rising or sinking, rather than the sea.- 

This conclusion is supported by the results of tliemosi recent observations and measure- 
ments which have been made in different parts of the world, and of some of which a 

doctrine of secular Huetuations in the level of the continents is merely a remnant of the old 
Erliebungstheorie,” destined to speedy extinction. ‘ Antlitz der Erde,’ 1883. He re-states 
tlie same views in the French edition of his work published in 1897, with the title of ‘^Face 
de la Terre.’ Pfaff defended the general opinion against these views in Z. IJ. (V. G. 1884. 

^ Croll, Phil. Mag. 1868, p. 382. Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasr/mv, 
iii. p. 223. 

- For the arguments against the view above adopted and in favour of the doctrine that 
the increase of the land above sea-level is due to the retirement of the sea, see H. Traut- 
sehold. Bulletin SocUte Im'p. des Natitralistes de Moscou, xlii. (1869), imrt i. jo. 1 ; 1883, 
No. 2, p. 341 ; B. S. G. F. (3), vhi. (1879), p. 134 ; but more especially Suess, in his great 
work above referred to. An excellent summary of the discussion will be found in A. Penck’s 
* Morphologic der Erdoberflache, ’ i. pp. 419-471, and ii. pp. 525-546 ; see also A. Supan, 
‘Grundztige der Physischen Erdkunde,’ pp. 278-298 ; A. Philippson, “Die Bewegungeu der 
Erdrinde in der Gegenwart,” Geograph. Zeitsch. Hettiier, 1895, p. 204 ; and the literature 
connected with the emergence of laud in Scandinavia and Finland cited on p. 385. 
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"brief notice may here be given. Leaving out of account for the moineat tlie testimony 
of raised beaches and other evidences of geologically recent changes of level, we may 
consider those cases where the emergence or subsidence of land has been actually 
■witnessed by man and can be measured.- And first in this review comes the classical 
district of the Gulf of Bothnia, where some of Celsius’ original observations were made. 
It has now been definitely ascertained that the land on both sides of the southern part 
of that great inlet is emerging from the sea. Those who deny that the movement has 
been in the land account for the relative change of level by climatal or meteorological 
oscillations of the water-level. But the evidence for this view, though plausibly urged, 
is not satisfactory. The Scandinavian and Finnish geologists in particular, who have 
had the best opportunities of observing the phenomena, have come to the conclusion that 
they cannot he accounted for by any movement on the part of the waters of the Gulf, 
that they are markedly local in their distribution, not extending to the south side of 
the Baltic hut well marked on both sides of southern Sweden, and that tliey point un- 
equivocally to a deformation of the lithosphere. It would appear that the movement 
has gradually decreased since the time of Celsius. A careful collection of all the known 
data lias been made by L. Holmstrbm/ from which W'e learn that, at Sbdra Helsii, on the 
west side of Sweden, fronting the open Skager hak, tliere has been an uprise in the fifty 
years between 1820 and 1870 of 30 centimetres, which is at the rate of 60 centimetres 
or nearly t-wo feet in a century. On the cast coast the rate has varied considerably. 
At Stockholm between 1774 and 1875 it amounted to 48 centimetres, or at a rate of 
0*47 centimetre per annum. Farther north at Barsviken the rate amounts to 1 centi- 
metre a year, while in the Isle of Oland and in southern Sweden tlie rate falls to a 
minimum only half that of Stockholm. The facts as observed point to a geanticline, 
now in progress of formation, and a study of the old strand-lines shows that this uplift 
has been in progress for a long time, and has upraised the axis of the peninsula to a 
height of more than 1000 feet. Again, on the coast of Siberia, for 600 miles to the east 
of the river Lena, and round the islands of Spitzbergen and Novaja Zenilja, tlio sea 
appears to stand now at a lower level with regard to the land than it I'ormerly did, 
ancl l^he uprise of the land still continues. 

The belief that alterations now taking place in the relative levels of sea and land are 
to be traced to deformation of the lithosphere rather than to any variation of the surface 
af the hydrosphere has received strong confirmation from observations made on the 
coast of Japan. The eastern and southern .sides of that country are now undergoing 
a sensible elevation, which shows itself in the shallowing of harbours, the uprise of rocks 
to the surface of the sea or above it which were formerly always submerged, the 
augmentation of the breadth of beach laid bare at low water, the increasing distance 
from shore to whicli fishermen have to go to find water of a certain depth, the retreat of 
the sea to a distance of 180 feet from posts to which ships used to be fastened, the 
uprise of sea-cliffs full of shell-borings now high above tide-level, and the occurrence of 
sea-worn caves and hollows and lines of raised beaches. The uplift does not appear to 
be uniform, and is partly obscured by the sediment carried into the sea by the Snmida 
and other rivers. Its rate also probably varies. Mr. Milne, who is personally familiar 
with the evidence, affirms that “at the lowest estimate the observations would indicate 
that at many places on the coast of Japan land has been emerging from the waters at 
the rate of about 1 inch per year.”‘^ 

On the other hand, upon the western side of the country there is evidence of a 

^ /t. jSvensb. Vet> Akad. Handl. xxii. (1888), No. 9. See also E. Sieger’s paper quoted 
on p. 385. In Norway there appears to have been, on the whole, no appreciable change of 
level along the coast for a thousand, perhaps two thousand years. Dr. A. M. Hansen, 
Borges Geol. Undersog, No. 28, Aarbog for 1896-99. But see Eeusch, as cited on p. 387. 

2 ‘Seismology,’ p. 5 ; see also R. Pumpelly, Smithson. Contrih. Knoioledge^ xv^ (1866), 
p. 108 ; A, Bickmore, Amer. Jowrn. ScL xlv, (1868), p. 217. 
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downward movement now taking place. Grass- and rice-fields are replaced by beaches 
of sand oi‘ shingle ; the depth of the sea has increased at rates varying from 1 foot in 
16 years to 1 foot in 5 years ; rocks have sunk in the water, the height of the tide has 
increased, buildings are nearer the water than when erected, and the sea is advancing 
so rapidly that the inhabitants are contemplating removal inland. Some of these 
changes may be no more than the result of marine erosion ; but the general body of 
endence “points to the conclusion that certain districts, especially those to the north 
of Noto, bordering the China Sea, are slowly sinking.”^ 

In this region and at the present time there can be no question of any alteration of 
the general level of the sea. The varying rate of emergence on the east side of the 
chain of islands and the progress of submergence on the west side point to some unequal 
movement or warping of the country itself, due to a re-adjustment of the solid crust of 
the earth. 

On the east coast of North America a similar emergence is now taking place along 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. There also sunken rocks during the last 
30 or more years have come nearer to the surface of the sea, new channels have had to 
be sought among the shoals for the passage of the fishing-boats, and the stages erected on 
the shore rocks have had to be lengthened again and again in order to float the small 
craft. The rate of emergence has not yet been measured, but it is said to be twice as 
rapid in Northern Labrador as in Newfoundland. - 

Among the West Indian Islands, which, as will be pointed out further on, furnish 
widespread proof of recent upheaval, there is likewise evidence of local and limited 
depression and even of oscillation of level. The Bermudas underwent an uplift by 
whicli a marine limestone was raised above the present sea -level to a total height 
of perhaps 40 or 50 feet. Since that time the ground has been sinking, and the 
reolian deposits are now partly submerged and are attacked by the waves. At the 
Bahamas the amount of subsidence is estimated by Agassiz to be perhaps as much as 
300 feet.^ 

§ 1. Upheaval. — In searching for proofs of movements of upheaval 
the student must be on his guard against being deceived by any apparent 
retreat of the sea, which may be due merely to the deposit of gravel, 
sand, or mud along the shore, and the consequent gain of land. Local 
accumulations of gravel, or ‘‘storm beaches,’’ are often thrown up by 
storms, even above the level of ordinary high-tide mark. In estuaries, 
also, considerable tracts of low ground are gradually raised above the tide- 
level by the slow deposit of mud and growth of vegetation. The follow- 
ing proofs of actual rise of the land are chiefly relied on by geologists.^ 

Evidence from dead organisms. — Rocks covered with barnacles or other littoral 
adherent animals, or pierced by lithodoinous shells, afford presumptive proof of the 
presence of the sea. A single .stone with these creatures on its surface would not he 
satisfactory evidence, for it might have been cast up by a storm ; but a line of large 
boulders, which had evidently not been moved since the cirripedes and mollusks lived 
upon them, and still more a solid cliff with these marks of littoral or sub-littoral life 
upon its base, now raised above higb-wate^ mark, would be sufficient to demonstrate a 
change of level. The amount of this change might be pretty accurately determined by 
measuring the vertical distance between the upper edge of the barnacle zone upon the 


^ Op. cit. p. 3. 

2 R. A. Daly, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard, xxxviii. (1902), p. 261. 

^ Ball. Mv^s. Covip. Zool. xxvi. ; xxviii. p. 51 ; Rice, BidL U. S. SiU. Mus. i. No. 25 
(1884) ; R. S. Tarr, Amer. Gaol. xix. (1897), p- 293. 

^ See “Earthquakes and Volcanoes” (A. G.), Chambers’s Miscdkuiy of Tracts^ 
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upraised rock, and the limit of the saihe zone on the present shore. By this kind of 
evidence, the recent uprise of the coasts of Scandinavia, Japan and other regions, has 
keen proved. The shell-borings on the pillars of the temple of Jupiter Serapis in the 
Bay of Naples indicate first a depression and then an elevation of the ground to the 
extent of more than 20 feet! Raised coral-reefs, formed by living species of corals, are 
found on the coasts of the Red Sea, wfiere they give evidence of having grown up during 
a time of uplift.- Similar reefs are a conspicuous feature of the geology of the West 
Indian region.^ One of them has been upraised from 2 to 8 feet above sea-level 
all along the line of the Florida “Iveys.” Successive stages in the upheaval are marked 
among the islands by lines of terraces. Those of Barbadoes, which are particularly 
.striking, consist of successive reefs of coral, rising to a height" of about IlOO feet 
above the sea. In Jamaica three well-marked terraces of upraised coral reefs occur 
at heights of 10, 25 and 70 feet. In Cuba, a raised coral-reef occurs at a height of 
1000 or 1100 feet above the sea.^ In Peru, modern coral-limestone has been found 
2900 or 3000 feet above sea-level.’’’ In parts of the Hawaiian Islands the coral reefs have 
been uplifted about 20 to 25 feet.® In the Solomon Islands, evidence of recent uprise is 
furnished by coral reefs lying at a height of 1100 feet similar evidence occurs among 
the New Hebrides at 1500 feet, while elevated coral-reefs and upraised coralliferous 
limestones abound in the Fiji Islands, and in other archipelagos scattered over the vast 
basin of the Pacific Ocean. ^ Among the southern islands of Japan elevated coral-reefs 
occur at many successive heights from 10 to 684 feet above the sea.^* 

The elevation of the sea-bottom can in like manner be proved by dead organisms 
fixed in their position of growth beneath high-water mark. Thus dead specimens of 
Afya trmcata occur on some parts of the coast of the Firth of Forth in considerable 
numbers, still placed with their siphuncular end uppermost in the stiff clay in which 
they burrowed. The position of these shells is about high-water mark ; but as their 
existing descendants do not live above low- water mark, we may infer that the coast has 
been raised by at least the difference between high- and low- water mark, or 18 
feet.^® Dead shells of the large Pholas dactylics occur in a similar position near high- 
water mark on the Ayrshire coast. Even below low- water, examples have been noted, 
as in the interesting case observed by Sars on the Drbbaksbank in the Christiania Fjord, 
where dead stems of Ociclina prolifer a (L.) occur at .depths of only ten or fifteen fathoms. 
This coral is really a deep-sea form, living on the western and northern coasts of 
Norway, at depths of one hundred and fifty to three hundred fathoms in cold water. It 
must have been killed as the elevation of the area brought it up into upper and warmer 

^ Babbage, Edin. Phil. Journ. xi. (1824), p. 91. J. D. Forbes, JUdin. Jouni. ScL i. 
(1829), p. 260. Lyell, ‘ Principles,’ ii. p. 164. 

- W. F. Hume, Conyres Geol. Internal. Paris (1900), p. 923. 

^ On changes of level in this region, see A. Agassiz, ‘Three Cruises of the BJakef 2 voks. 
1888 ; “A Reconnaissance of the Bahamas and the Elevated Reefs of Cuba,” Bnll. Mm. Oonij). 
Zool. Harvard, xxvi. (1894) ; “A Visit to the Bermudas in March 1894,” op. cit. p. 205 ; “The 
Florida Elevated Reef,” op. cit. xxviii. (1896) ; R. T. Hill, “ The Geology and Physical 
Geography of Jamaica,” op. cit. xxxiv. (1899) ; J. W. Spencer, a series of papers on West 
Indian Islands in Q. J. O. S. Ivii. (1901), pp. 490-543. 

^ A. Agassiz, Amer. Acad. xi. (1882), p. 119. 

^ A. Agassiz, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. vol. iii. 

® W. T. Brigham, Mein. Boston Boc. Nat. Hist. i. (1868), p. 344 ; A. Agassiz, IhilL 
M'us. Comp. Zool. xvii. (1889), p. 154. 

H. B. Guppy, Nature, 3rd January 1884. 

® A. Agassiz ‘ The Islands and Coral-reefs of Fiji,” Bull Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxiii. (1899). 

® S. Yoshiwara, “Raised Coral-reefs of the Riukiu Curve,” Journ. Coll. 8ci. Japan, xvi. 
part i. (1901), p. 11. 

Hugh Miller’s ‘ Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood,’ p. 110. 
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layers of water.^ It lias even been said that the pines on the edges of the Norwegian 
snow-fields are dying in consequence of the secular elevation of the land bringing them 
up into colder zones of the atmosphere. 

Any stratum of rock, on the surface of the land, containing marine organisms which 
have manifestly lived and died where their remains now lie, may be held to prove a 
change of level between sea and land. In this way it can be shown that most of the 
solid land now visible to us has once been under the sea. High on the flanks of 
mountain- chains (as in the Alps and Himalayas), undoubted marine shells occur in the 
solid rocks. 



Fig. 7.O.— View of a line of ancient Sea-cliff pierced at tlie base with sea-worn Caves 
and fronted by a Raised Beach. 




Sea-worn Caves. — A line of sea- worn caves, now standing at a distance above 
high-water mark beyond the reach of the sea, affoixis evidence of recent change of level. 
In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 75) examples of such caves are seen at the base 
of the cliff, once the sea-margin, now separated from 
the tide by a platform of meadow-land. 

Eaised Beaches or Strand-lines furnish one 
of the most striking proofs of change of level. A 
beach or space between tide-marks, where the sea 
is constantly cutting into the land, grinding down 
sand and gravel, mingling with them the remains 
of shells and other organisms, sometimes piling the 
deposits up, sometimes sweeping them away out 
into the opener water, forms a familiar terrace or 
platform on coast-lines skirting tidal seas. Accord- 
ing to the character of the land surface and the set 
of the tides and waves, this platform may he a 
nearly bare surface of rock which has been levelled 
by the sea between high- and low- water mark, or it 
may he formed of littoral accumulations left upon 
such an underlying surface of erosion. The same 
strand-line in one part of its course, along an exposed promontory, may be a rock- 
terrace (“seter” of Norway), and in more sheltered reaches may consist of beach- 

^ Quoted by Vom Rath in a paper entitled “Aus Norwegeii,” KeMes Jahrb. 1869, p. 
422. For another example, see Gwyii Jeffreys, Brit. Assog. 1867, p. 431. 



Fig. 70.— Section of a Raised Beacli com- 
posed of gravel and sand (!) c) resting 
on upturned slates (a), and i)assing up 
into blown sand (d) compacted by the 
decay of abundant land-shells. Fist- 
rail Bay, Cornwall (7>.). 
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deposits. When such a terrace, whether of erosion or of deposition, or of l)oth, has 
emerged well above the reach of the sea, it forms a in'omineiit feature along a coast- 
line (Figs. 75, 76, 77, 78). The former high-water mark then lies at the inner margin 
of the platform, above which the old sea-cliff may rise in picturesque crags wherein 



the sea-worn clefts and caves are festooned with vegetation. The beach acro.ss wliich 
the tides once flowed thus furnishes a platform on which meadows, fields, gardens, 
roads, houses, villages and towns spring up, wliile a new beach is made below the 
margin of the uplifted one. 



Fig. 78.— View of Terraces, Altcn Fjord, Norway. 


A series of raised beaches may occur at various heights above the sea. Kach terrace 
marks a former lower level of the land with regard to the sea, and probably a length(3ncd 
stay of the land at that level, while the intervals between them represent the vertical 
amount of each variation in the relative levels of sea and land, and indicate that the 
interval between the changes was probably too brief for the formation of terraces. A 
succession of raised beaches, rising above the present sea-level, may therefore he regarded 
as pointing to a former intermittent upheaval of the country, interrupted by pauses, 
during which the general level did not materially change. On the hypothesis that 
they are due to subsidence of the sea-level, it would be necessary to believe that tlie 
cause of this subsidence, whatever it might be, acted spasmodically, the intervals of 
quietude being longer than those of activity. 

Raised beaches abound in the higher latitudes of the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, and this distribution has been claimed as a strong argument in favour of the 
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view that they are due to a fall of the local level of the sea-surface from the disappear- 
ance or diminution of former ice-caps. That some at least of the raised beaches in 
these regions may be due to this cause may be granted. The gradual rise of level of the 
beaches when traced up the fjords, which has been repeatedly asserted for some districts, 
would be the natural effect of the greater mass of ice in the interior. In the ex- 
ploration of the lake regions of North America numerous instances have been 
described of a slope upward of the former water-levels towards the main ice-fields. A 
remarkable example is furnished by the terraces of the vanished glacial sheet of water 
called Lake Agassiz w’hich once filled the basin of the Red River of the North. Mr. 
Warren Upham has found that these ancient lines of water-level gradually rise from 
south to north and from west to east, in the direction of the former ice-fields, the 
amount bf slope ranging from zero to 1*3 feet per mile.^ Mr. G. K. Gilbert has noticed 
a rise of as much as 5 feet in a mile among the old terraces of Lake Ontario.^ 

Raised beaches occur round many jjarts of the coast-line of Britain. De la Beche 
gave the accompanying view (Fig. 77) of a Cornish locality where the existing beach is 
flanked by a cliff of slate, b, continually cut away by the sea so that the overlying raised 
beach, a, c, will ere long disappear. The coast-line on both sides of Scotland is likewise 
fringed with raised beaches, sometimes four or five occurring above each other at heights 
of 25, 40, 50, 60, 75, and 100 feet above the present high-water mark.*^ Others are found 
on both sides of the English Channel.^ The sides of the mountainous fjords of Northern 
Norway, up to more than 600 feet above sea-level, are marked with conspicuous lines of 
terraces (Fig. 78), which consist partly of beach deposits, partly of notches (“seter ”) cut 
out of rock, probably with the aid of drifting coast-ice.''^ Proofs of recent elevation of 

1 B. U. S. G. S. No. 39 (1887), pp. 18, 20. 

^ Science, i. p. 222. 

^ For accounts of some British raised beaches, see De la Beche, ‘ Report on Geology of 
Devon and Cornwall,’ chap. xiii. ; C. Maclaren, ‘Geology of Fife and the Lothians,’ 1839 ; 

R. Chambers, ‘Ancient Sea Margins’; Prestwicli, Q. J. G. S. xxviii. p. 38, xxxi. p. 29, 
xlviii. (1892), p. 263 ; R. Russell and T. V. Holmes, Brit. Assoc. 1876, Sects, p. 95 ; Ussher, 
Oeol. Mag. 1879, p. 166 ; A. Dunlop, Q. J. O. S. xlix. (18a3), p. 523 ; A. R. Pliint, GeoL 
Mag. 1895, p. 405 ; R. Tiddeman, op. cit. 1900, pp. 441 and 528. 

On the raised beach of Sangatte, near Calais, see Prestwick, B. S. G. F. (3), viii. 
(1880), p. 547 ; on those of Finisterre, C. Barrois, Ann. Soc. Geol, Nord. ix. (1882). 

® On the strand-lines and proofs of emergence in Scandinavia, see R. Chambers, ‘Tracings 
of the North of Europe’ (1850), p. 172 et seq. Bravais, ‘Voyages de la Commission 
scientifique du Nord, &c.,’ translated in Q. J. G. S. i. p. 534. Kjerulf, Z. D. G. G. xxii. 
p. 1 ; ‘Die Geologic des slid, und mittl. Norwegen,’ 1880, p. 7 ; Geol. Mag. viii. p. 74. 

S. A. Sexe, “On Rise of Land in Scandinavia,” Index Scholarum of Uninersity, Christiania, 
1872. H. Mbhn, Nyt. Mag. Hat. xxii. p. 1. Dakyns, Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 72. K. 
Pettersen, Arch. Math. Nat. Christiania, 1878, p. 182, x. (1885) ; Geol. Mag. 1879, p. 298 ; 
Tromso Museums Aarshefter, iii. 1880; SitrJ). Ahad. Wien, xcviii. (1889), p. 97. 
Lehmann, ‘ Ueber-ehemalige Strandliiiier, &c.,’ Halle, 1879 ; Zeitsch. ges. Naturioiss. 1880, 
p. 280. A. G. Hogboin, Geol. Fiir. Fiirhandl. Stockholm, ix. (1887), p. 19. C. Sandier, 
Petermamd s Mittheil. xxxvi. (1890), pp. 209, 235. De Geer, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, x. 
(1888), p. 366 (with a map of isobasic lines for Scandinavia) ; xi. (1890), p. 61; xiv. (1892), 
p. 72; XV. (1893), pp. 77, 378 ; xvi. (1894), p. 639 ; xx. (1898), p. 369 ; Srerig. Geol. 
Undersok. No. 141 (1894), x>. 15. ‘Orii Skandinaviens geograph. Utveckling’ (with 6 maps), 
Stockholm, 1896. A. Nathorst, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xh. (1890), p. 30 ; ‘ Sveriges 
Geologi,’ p. 279. Sieger, Zeitsch. Ges. Erdkund., Berlin, xxviii. (1893), pp. 1-106, 393-498. 
H. Berghell, Fennia. xiii. (1896). A. Badoureau, Ann. des Mines, 1894, pp. 239-275. W. 
Ramsay, Fennia, xii. (1896). A. Holland, Norges Geol. Undersog. No. 28, Aarbog 1900. 
H. Reusch, ‘Folk og Natur i Finmarken,’ Christiania, 1895, pp. 8, 13, 60, 64, 130. A. 
Hollender, Geol. FUren. Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 231. A. Strahan, Q. J. G. S. liii. (1897), 
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the shores of the Mediterranean are furnished by raifeed beaches at various heights above 
the present water-level. Stratified sands containing recent marine-shells are found 
up to a height of 700 feet at Gibraltar.^ In Corsica raised beaches have been noted at 
heights of from 15 to 20 metres.- 

On the west coast of South America, lines of raised terrace containing recent shells 
have been traced by Darwin as proofs of a great upheaval of that ])art of the globe in 
modern geological time. The terraces are not quite horizontal, but rise towards the 
south. On the frontier of Bolivia, they occur at from 65 to 80 feet above the existing sea- 
level, but nearer the higher mass of the Chilian Andes they are found at 1000, and near 
Valparaiso at 1300 feet. That some of these ancient sea-margins belong to the human 
period was shown by Mr. Darwin’s discovery of shells with bones of birds, ears of 
maize, plaited reeds and cotton thread, in one of the terraces opposite Callao at a height 
of 85 feet.'* Raised beaches occur in New Zealand, and indicate a greater change of 
level in the southern than in the northern part of the country.'^ It should he observed 
that this increased rise of the terraces polewards occurs both in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, and is' another of the facts insisted upon by those who would 
explain the terraces by displacements of the sea rather than of the land. 

The evidence furnished by strand-lines in favour of the view that the emergence 
of land has in the main, if not entirely, been due to uidift of the lithos})here, 
rather than to variations in the surface of the hydrosphere, is greatly strengthened 
by the proofs which have been obtained that the movement has not been uniform 
even within comparatively short distances. This important observation has been 
established by Baron De Geer and other observers in the south-east of Scandinavia and 
the southern half of the Gulf of Bothnia. It has there been ascertained that the land 
has been upraised witli a maximum elevation rather more than 1000 feet in the centre 
of the peninsula. De Geer has traced lines of equal deformation round this centre, and 
has found that these lines (isohases) group themselves in concentric circles, showing a 
tolerably regular decrease in height in every direction toward the perii)lieral part of the 
region until the line for zero is reached, outside of which no sign of upheaval is to be 
found.^ Further evidence to the same effect is supplied by Dr. Helland, who has found 
by careful measurement in the Tromsb district that the two raised beaches so well dis- 
played there have a sea’ward inclination, which in the case of the upper l)each amounts 
to about three minutes, and in the lower to about one minute. The dip is nearly at 
right angles to the trend of the coast, so that it veers from a westerly direction in the 
south to northerly in the north. The uplift was evidently diminishing in rate, as shown 
by the dip being three times greater in the older terrace than in the younger.^* 

Further support of the view that the movement has had its origin in the land and 
not in the sea, is supplied by the observations of De Geer on changes of level in the shore- 
lines around the inland lakes of Southern Sweden. He has obtained evidence that 
those lakes which have their outlets in the direction away from the area of greatest 

p. 137. J. H. Vogt, Nurges GeoL XJndersUg. No. 29 (1900). The evidence of uprise is 
contested by Suess, who endeavours to prove that the terraces in Northern Scandinavia were 
made in ice-dammed fjords, and that the alleged proofs of uprise in the Gulf of Bothnia may 
be explained by changes in the level of the water due to climatological causes. Sec chaps, viii. 
and X. of the ‘ Autlitz der Erde ’ or ‘ Face de la Terre. ’ 

^ James Smith, Q. J, G. S. ii. (1846), p. 41. G. Maw, Oeol. Mag. vii. (1870), p. 55*2. 
A. 0. Ramsay and J. Geikie, Q. /. G. S. xxxiv. (1878), p. 521. 

2 Bull. Soc. G^ol. France (3), iv. p. 86. On recent changes of level along the shores of 
Italy, see A. Issel, Congr. Geog. ItaZ. 1896, p. 165. 

^ ‘Geological Observations,’ chap. ix. See Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 28. 

Haast’s ‘Geology of Canterbury,’ 1879, p. 366. 

^ See his papers on Scandinavian Strand-lines cited on the foregoing page. 

® Forges GeoL UndersUg. No. 28, Aarbog 1900. 
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elevation have undergone an uplift at their upper ends, deltas and lake deposits 
being now above the level of the water. The tilting of the ground around Lake Yenern 
is estimated by him to have been about 13 metres towards the south. Some of the 
lakes have in this way been half emptied. On the other hand, those lakes which have 
their outHow towards the region of greatest elevation have undergone a submergence of 
their upper ends, which in the case of Lake Vettern is estimated at 10 metres.^ 

A similar inland warping has been detected in the interior of Canada and the 
United States in the region of the great lakes. It has there been ascertained that a 
movement of elevation is now going on to the north and north-east of the lakes, where- 
by the region occupied by these great bodies of water is being tilted towards the south- 
west. Observations at intervals of from twenty to thirty-seven years indicate a mean 
rate of uplift of rather less than six inches in a century. The effect of this move- 
ment is to raise the shore-lines that lie to the north of the outlets, and to submerge 
those that lie to the south-west. As the whole body of Lake Huron is on the north 
side of the line (isobase) its shores are everywhere rising. In Lake Micliigan, on the 
other hand, the shores of the southern half, which is situated to the south of the line, 
are steadily being submerged. The rise of the water at Milwaukee is estimated at 5 or 
6 inches in a century, and at Chicago between 9 and 10 inches. 

If this movement should continue, remarkable changes in the hydrography of the 
region will be brought about. At the present rate of tilting the water of Lake 
Micdiigan in some 500 or 600 years will liave submerged the site of the present city of 
Chicago, and will have risen up to the level of the low watershed where the streams 
drain into the Mississippi. ‘^In about 2000 years the discharge from Lake Michigan- 
Huron-Erie, which will then have substantially the same level, will be equally divided 
between the western outlet at Chicago and the eastern at Buffalo. In 2500 years the 
Niagara River will have become an intermittent stream, and in 3000 years all its water 
will have been diverted to the Chicago outlet, the Illinois River, the Mississippi River, 
and the (lulf of Mexico.”^ 

Human Records and Traditions. — In coimtries which have been long settled 
by a human population, it is sometimes possible to prove, or at least to render probable, 
the fact of recent change of level by reference to tradition, to local names, and to works 
of human construction. Some of these sources of evidence have already been cited. 
Thus piers and harbours, if now found to stand above the upper limit of high-water, 
furnish indisputable evidence of an emergence of land since their erection. Numerous 
proofs of a recent change of level in the coast of the Arctic Ocean from Spitzbergen 
eastward have been observed. The shores of the Giilf of Bothnia, as above referred to, 
have undergone an appreciable uplift within the last century, at Stockholm the 
amount liaving been 48 centimetres (18| inches). R. Sieger is of opinion that the 
elevation was at its maximum rate when Celsius began his survey in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and that it has since then diminished. In Finmarken at 
Boxkop, Alten, an iron bolt fixed on the cliff, and said to have marked the upper 
limit of the zone of sea-weed at the time of the Bravais expedition (1844), is now 1*20 
metre (nearly four feet) above the same limit at the present day."^ At Spitzbergen, 
besides its raised beaches, bearing witness to previous elevations, small islands which 
existed two hundred years ago are now joined to larger portions of land. At Novaja 

^ Sverig. Geol. Under sokn. Afhandl. No. 141. 

- J. W. Spencer, Trans. Hoy. Sac. Canada, 1889, p. 132 ; A mer. Journ. ^ScL xl. (1890), 
p. 443 ; xli. (1891), pp. 12-201 ; xlvii. (1894), p. 207 ; xlviii. (1894), p. 455. G. K. Gilbert, 
National Geognqdi. Mag., Washington, September 1897 ; Awi. liegn U. S. G. /S', part 
ii. (1898), p. 601. 

^ G. K. Gilbert, Nat. Geog. Mag. ut sapra, p. 247. J. W. Spencer, Anier. Jour. >S'rL 
xlviii. (1894), p. 472. 

H. Reiisch, ‘ Folk og Natur i Finmarken,’ j). 8. 
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Zemlia, where six raised beaches ivere found by Nordenshjbld, the highest being 600 feet 
above sea-level,^ there seems to have been a rising of the sea-bottom to the extent of 
100 feet or more since the Dutch expedition of 1594. On the north coast of Siberia the 
island of Diomida, observed in 1760 by Chalaonrof to the east of Cape Sviatoj, was 
found by Wrangel sixty years afterwards to have been united to the mainland.'^ 

§ 2. Subsidence. — It is more difficult to trace a downward move- 
ment of land, for the evidence of each successive sea-margin is carried 
down and washed away or covered up. The student will take care to 
guard himself against being misled by mere proofs of the advance of the 
sea on the land. In the great majority of cases, where such an advance 
is taking place, it is due not to subsidence of the land, but to erosion 
of the shores. It is, indeed, the converse of the deposition above 
mentioned (p. 381) as liable to be mistaken for proof of upheaval. The 
results of mere erosion by the sea, however, and those of actual de- 
pression of the level of the land, cannot always be distinguished without 
some care. The encroachment of the sea upon the land may involve the 
disappearance of successive fields, roads, houses, villages, and even whole 
parishes, without any actual change of level of the land. Moreover, 
certain causes, referred to below, may come into operation to produce an 
actual submergence of land without any real subsidence of the land 
itself. The following kinds of evidence are usually cited to prove 
subsidence. 

Submerged Forests. — As the land is brought within reach of the waves, and its 
characteristic surface-features are effaced, the submerged area may retain little or no 
evidence of its having been a land-surface. It will be covered, as a rule, with sca-worn 
sand or silt. Hence, no doubt, the reason why, among the marine strata which form 
so much of the stratified portion of the earth’s crust, and contain so many proofs of 
depression, actual traces of land-surfaces are comparatively rare. It is only under very 
favourable circumstances, as, for instance, where the area is sheltered from prevalent 
winds and waves, and where, therefore, the surface of the land can sink tranquilly 
under the sea, that fragments of that surface may be preserved under overlying marine 
aceumnlations. It is in such places that “submerged forests ” occur (Fig. 79). These 
are stumps of trees still in their positions of growth in their native soil, often a.sso- 
ciated with beds of peat, full of tree-roots, hazel-nuts, branches, leaves and other 
indications of a terrestrial surface. There is sometimes, however, considerable risk of 
deception in regard to the nature and value of such evidence of depression. Where, 
for instance, shingle or sand is banked up against a shore or river-mouth, considerable 
spaces may be enclosed and filled with fresh water, the bottom of which may he some 
way below high-water mark. In such lagoons terrestrial vegetation and debris from 
the land may be deposited. Eventually, if the protecting barriers should he cut away 
the tides may flow over the layers of terrestrial peat, giving a false appearance of 

^ Nature, xv. p. 123. 

^ Grad, Bull. Soc. Giol. France, 3rd ser. ii. p. 348. Traces of oscillations of level 
within historic times have been cited from the Netherlands, Flanders, and Upper Italy. 
Bull. Soc. Giol. France, 2nd ser. xix, p. 556 ; 3rd ser. ii. pp. 46, 222 ; Ann. Soc. Giol 
Nord. V. p. 218. For alleged changes of level in the estuary of the Garonne, see Artigues, 
Soc. Linn. Bordeaux, xxxi. (1876), p. 287 ; and Delfortrie, ibid, xxxii. p. 79. It must 
be admitted that some of the supposed proofs of such changes are inconclusive or even 
founded on erroneous observation and deduction. See the discussion, of the evidence by 
Professor Suess in his work already quoted. 
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subsidence. Again, owing to removal of subterranean sandy deposits by springs, over- 
lying peat-beds may sink below sea-level.^ There can be little doubt that many of the 
submerged forests of western Europe, which have been cited as proofs of subsidence, are 
to be thus explained. 

De la Beche has described, round the shores of Devon, Cornwall, and western 
Somerset, a vegetable accumulation, consisting of plants of the same species as those 
which now grow freely on the adjoining land, and occurring as a bed at the mouths of 
valleys, at the bottoms of sheltered bays, and in front of and under low tracts of land, 
of which the seaward side dips beneath the present level of the sea.^ Over this sub- 
merged land-surface, sand and silt containing estuarine shells have generally been 



Fig. 70.— Section of Submerged Forest (/>.). 


A platform of oldtir rocks (e c) has been covered with soil (d d) on which trees (a a a a) have established 
themselves. In course of time, after some of the trees had fallen (h), and a quantity of vegetable 
soil had accniiiulated, enclosing here and there the bones of deer and oxen (c c), the area sank, and 
the sea overflowing it threw down upon its .surface sandy or muddy deposits (//). 

deposited, whence we may infer that, in the submergence, the valleys first became 
estuaries, and then sea-bays. If now, in the course of ages, a series of such submerged 
forests should be formed successively one over the other, and if, finally, they should, 
by upheaval of the sea-bottom, be once more laid dry, so as to be capable of examina- 
tion by boring, well-sinking, or otherwise, they would prove a former long-continued 
depression, with intervals of rest. These intervals would be marked by the buried 
forests, and the progress of depression by the strata of sand and mud lying between 
them. In short, the evidence would be strictly on a parallel with that furnished by a 
succession of raised beaches as to a former protracted intermittent elevation. 

Such a record of subsidence has been found at Barry on the north coast of the 
Bristol Channel, where four beds of peat full of terrestrial vegetation and clays con- 
taining fresh-water shells were met with in making a dock at that place. At least four 
terrestrial surfaces lie below mean sea-level, indicating a subsidence of not less than 55 
feet since the earliest of them was overflowed by the sea.^ 

1 See a paper by G. H. Morton {Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 432), in wliich he assigned the 
subterranean ero.sioii of the glacial drift as a probable cause of submerged peat and forest- 
beds. 

Geology of Devon and Cornwall,’* Mem. Geol. Survey. For further accounts of 
British ^iubmerged forests, see Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxii. p. 1 ; xxxiv. p. 447 ; Geol. Mag. vi. 
p. 76 ; vii. p. 64 ; iii. 2nd ser. p. 491 ; vi. pp. 80, 251. Mr. D. Pidgeon has argued in 
favour of the submerged forest of Torbay having been formed without siihsidence of the 
land. Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xli. (1885), p. 9. See also "W. Shone, ogj. cit. xlviii. 
(1892), p. 96. 

^ A. Strahan, Q. J. G. S. Iii. (1896), p. 474. Many descriptions have been published of 
the ‘’‘submerged forests ” of the British coasts. Those of England are briefly referred to in 
Mr. H. B. Woodward’s ‘Geology of England and Wales.’ Mr. Mellard Beade has noted 
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Along the coasts of Holland and tlie nortli of France, submerged beds of peat have 
been regarded as proofs of submergence during historic times. The ainount of cliango 
varies considerably in different places, and here and there can hardly be appreciated. 
The sinking during the 350 years preceding 1850 is estimated to have amounted in the 
polders of Groningen to a mean annual rate of 8 millimetres.^ In the north of h rarico 
numerous examples of submerged forests have been observed. In 1846, in digging the 
harbour of St. Servan, near St. Malo, a Gaulish cemetery containing ornanieiits and 
coins, and resting on a still more ancient prehistoric cemetery, was met with at a level 
of 6 metres below the level of high tide, so that the submergence must have l)eeii at 
least to that exteiit.- 

Coral-islands. — Evidence of widespread depression, over the area ot the Pacihc 
and Indian Oceans, has been adduced from the structure and growth of coral-reefs and 
islands. Mr. Darwin, many years ago, stated his belief that, as the reef-building corals 
do not live at depths of more than 20 to 30 fathoms, and yet their reefs rise out ot deep 
water, the sites on which they have formed these structures must have subsided, the 
rate of subsidence being so slow that the upward growth of the reefs has on the whole 
kept pace with it.^ More recent researches, however, show that the phenomena of coral- 
reefs are in some cases, at least, capable of satisfactory explanation without subsidence, 
and hence that their existence can no longer be adduced by itself as a demonstration 
of the subsidence of large areas of the ocean. ^ The formation of coral-reefs is descrilicd 
in Book III. Part II. Sect, iii., and Mr. Darwin’s theory is there more fully explainetl. 

Distribution of Plants and Animals. — Since tbe appearance of Edward Forbes s 
essay upon the connection between the distribution of the existing fauna and flora of the 
British Isles, and the geological changes which have affected that area,*'' much attention 
has been given to the evidence furnished by the geographical distribution of plants and 
animals as to geological revolutions. In .some cases, the former existence of -land now 
submerged has been inferred with considerable confidence from the distribution of living 
organisms, although, as Mr. Wallace has shown in the case of the supposed “ Leinuria,” 

evidence of oscillatioris of level in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, Geol. Mag. 1896, j>. 488. 
The sunk forests of Central Scotland are discussed by me in the GeoL Svrr. Mejnoir on Eastern 
Fife, 1902, p. 316. 

^ iiorie, ArcMxes du Musee Teyler, ser. ii. vol. lii. part 5 (1890), p. 421. Lavaleye, 
‘Affaissemeut du Sol et envasemeiit des Fleuves, survenus dans les temps historique.s,’ 
Brussels, 1859. Grad, Bull. Soc. Geol. France^ ii. (3rd ser.), p. 46. Arends, ‘Pliysische 
Gesehichte der Nordseekiiste,’ 1833. Compare also R. A. Peacock on ‘Physical and 
Historical Evidences of vast Sinkings of Land on the North and West Coasts of Fnince, &c.,’ 
London, 1868. For submerged peat-beds on French coast, see A. Gaspard, Ami. Soc. (Mol, 
Nonl, 1870-74, p. 40. On oscillations of French coast, T. Girard, Bull. Soc. Geograiih. 
Paris, sth. 6, vol. x. p. 225 ; E. Delfortrie, Act. Soc. Linn, Bordeaux, ser. 4, vol. i. p. 79. 

2 Lorie, ut supra, p. 438. But see Suess, ‘ Antlitz der Erde,’ ii. p. 547. Evidence of recent 
submergence has been collected in all parts of the globe, and reliance has l;)eeii generally 
placed on the testimony of “ submerged forests ” m favour of subsidence of the land. From 
what has been said in the text, it is obvious that the evidence in each case must he teste* I 
with reference to the local conditions. Messrs. R. Etheridge, jiin., and Edgeworth David 
have in this way critically examined the evidence of changes of level in New South Wales, 
and- have described a proof of subsidence near Sydney: Journ. Roy. Soc. S. S., Wales, 
yol. XXX. (1896). 

See Darwin’s ‘Coral Islands,’ Dana’s ‘Corals and Coral Islands,’ and the works cited 
under “ Coral-reefs,” p. 612. The various theories on the suljject are discussed by 

R, Langenheck in his ‘Theorien hber die Entstehung der Eoralleninselu und Korallorirille,^ 
1890. 

See Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edinburgh, viii. p. 1. 

® Mem. Geol. Survey, i. (1846), p. 336. 
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some of the inferences have been unfounded and iinnecessaryd The present distribution 
of plants and animals is only intelligible in the light of former geological changes. As 
a single illustration of the kind of reasoning from present zoological groupings as to 
former geological subsidence, reference may be made to the fact, that while the fishes 
and mollusks living in the seas on the two sides of the Isthmus of Panama are on the 
whole very distinct, a few shells and a large number of fishes are identical ; whence the 
inference has been drawn that though a broad water-channel originally separated North 
and South America in Miocene times, a series of elevations and subsidences has since 
occurred, the most recent submersion having lasted but a short time, allowing the 
passage of locomotive fishes, yet not admitting of much change in the comparatively 
stationary mollusks.- 

Fjords. — An interesting proof of an extensive depression of the north-west of Europe 
is furnished by the fjords or sea-lochs by which that region is indented. A fjord is a 
long, narrow, and often singularly deep inlet of the sea, which terminates inland at the 
mouth of a glen or valley. The word is Norwegian, and in Norway fjords are character- 
istically developed. The English word “firth,” however, is the same, and the western 
coasts of the British Isles furnish many excellent examples of fjords, such as the Scottish 
Loch Hourii, Loch Nevis, Loch Fyne, Gareloch ; and the Irish Lough Foyle, Lough 
S willy, Bantry Bay, Dunmanus Bay. Similar indentations abound on the west coast of 
British North America and of the South Island of New Zealand. Some of the Alpine 
lakes (Lucerne, Garda, Maggiore, and others), as well as many in Britain, are inland 
examples of fjords. 

There can be little doubt that, though now filled with salt water, fjords have been 
originally land-valleys. The long inlet was first excavated as a valley or glen. The 
adjacent valley exactly corresponds in form and character with the hollow of the fjord, 
and must be regarded as merely its inland prolongation. That the glens have been 
excavated by sul)aerial agents is a conclusion borne out by a great weight of evidence, 
which will be detailed in later parts of this volume. If, therefore, we admit the sub- 
aerial origin of the glen, we must also grant a similar origin to its seaward prolongation. 
Ev(iry fjord will thus mark the site of a submerged valley. This inference is confirmed 
by the fact that fjords do not, as a rule, occur singly, hut, like glens on land, lie in 
groups ; so that, when found intersecting a long line of coast, such as that of the west 
of Norway or the west of Scotland, they show that the sea now runs far up and fills 
submerged glens.'* 

Human Constructions and FTistorical Records. — Should the sea be observed 
to rise to the level of roads and buildings which it never used to touch, should former 
half-tide rocks cease to be visible even at low water, and should rocks, previously above 
the reach of the highest tide, be turned first into shore-reefs, then into skerries and 
islets, we infer that the coast-line is .sinking. Reference has above been made to proofs 
of this nature furnished by the west coast of Japan. Similar evidence is found in 
Scania, the most .southerly part of Sweden. Streets, built of course above high-water 
mark, now lie below it, with older streets lying beneath them, so that the subsidence is 
of some antiquity. A stone, the position of which had been exactly determined by 

^ ‘Island Life,’ 1880, p. 394. In this work the que.stion of distribution in its geological 
relations is treated with admirable lucidity and fulness. 

A. R. Wallace, ‘Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ i. pp. 40, 76. 

^ See on the submerged valleys of Scotland, A. G., ‘Scenery of Scotland,’ 3rd edit. 
1900 ; those of South Wales, Devon, and Cornwall, Mr. Codrington, Q. J. O. S. liv. (1898), 
p. 251. The line of ancient .submerged valleys can be traced by the soundings over the 
floor of the North Sea (J. Murray, Min. Proc. List, Civ. Eng in. xx. 1861). Professor 
Hull has endeavoured to trace the prolongation of the river valleys of Western Europe 
across the submerged continental platform, and Mr. Hudleston has discussed the submarine 
topography of that region, Qeol. Mag. 1899. pp. 97, 145. 
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Linn^us in 1749, was found after 87 years to be 100 feet nearer the water’s edgeJ Tlie 
west coast of Greenland, for a space of more than 600 miles, is perceptibly sinking. It 
has there been noticed that, over ancient buildings on low shores, as well as over entire 
islets, the sea has risen. The Moravian settlers have been more than once driven to 
shift 'their boat-poles inland, some of the old poles remaining visible under water.-^ 
Historical evidence likewise exists of the subsidence of ground in Holland and Belgium. 
On the coast of Dalmatia, Roman roads and villas are said to be visible below the sea.*^ 

§ 3. Causes of Upheaval and Subsidence of Land.^ — While changes 
in the level of the land, whether sudden or secular, must be traced back 
mainly to consequences of the internal heat of the earth, there arc various 
ways in which this cause may act. As rocks expand when heated, and 
contract on cooling, we may suppose that, if the crust underneath a tract of 
land has its temperature slowly raised, as no doubt takes place round areas 
of nascent volcanoes, while the magma is being squeezed upward, a gradual 
uprise of the ground above Avill be the result. The gradual transference 
of the heat to another quarter may produce a steady subsidence. Basing 
on the calculations of Colonel Totten, cited on p. 401, Lyell estimated 
that a mass of red sandstone one mile thick, having its temperature 
augmented 200° Fahr., would raise the overlying rocks 10 feet, and that 
a portion of the earth’s crust of similar character 50 miles thick, with an 
increase of 600° or 800°, might produce an elevation of 1000 or 1500 
feet.^ But this computation, as Mr. Mellard Reade has pointed out, 
takes account only of linear expansion. If from any cause the mass of 
rock whose temperature was augmented could not expand horizontally, it 
would rise vertically ; and unless some of the surplus volume could be 
disposed of by condensation of the rock, the uprise would be three times 
as much as the linear extension. Taking this view of the case, he finds 
that a mass of the earth’s crust twenty miles thick, heated 1000'" Fahr., 
and prevented from extending laterally, would rise 1650 feet.^ He has 
accordingly sought in this cause an explanation of the origin of mountain 
ranges, and of the complicated geological structure which they present. 

^ According to Erdmann, tlie subsidence has now ceased, or lias even been exchanged for 
an upward movement {GeoL For. Stocklwlm Forhandl. i. p. 93). Nathorst also thinks that 
Scania is now sharing in the general elevation of Scandinavia {ibid. p. 281 ; ‘ Sverige.s Geologi,’ 
p. 267). It appears that the zero of movement now passes tbroiiglx Bornholm and Ijaaland. 

These observations, which were generally accepted for more than a generation { Prw. ihoL 
Soc. ii. (1835), p. 208), have been called in question, but the alleged disproof is not convincing, 
and they are here retained as worthy of credence. See Suess, Verhanul. Geol. ReickstuiaUdU 
1880, No. 11, and ‘Antlitz der Erde,’ ii. p, 415 et seq. 

Boll. Com. Geol. Ital. 1874, p. 67. 

Major Powell proposed the use of the term “ diastrophism ” to denote all the processes 
of deformation of the earth’s crust. Elevation, subsidence, plication and fracture are all 
diastrojphic. Mr. Gilbert has further subdivided diastrophism into orogeny or mountain- 
making and e^pdrogeny or continent-making. Orogenic movements are displayed in the 
narrower waves of uplift in the terrestrial crust, and are associated with the more energetic 
manifestations of diastrophism, while the epeirogenic, so far as known to us, are rather dis- 
played in slow secular deformation of the crust. “Lake Bonneville,” Monog. No. i. 
U. S. G. S. pp, 3, 340. 

^ ‘ Principles, ’ ii. p. 235. 

^ Mellard Reade, ‘Origin of Mountain Ranges’ (1886), pp. 112, 114. 
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He conceives that such ranges can only take their rise in regions of 
copious sedimentation. As the successive layers of sediment are piled 
over each other for thousands of feet, the isogeotherms, or lines of equal 
subterranean temperature, move upward into them. The increase of 
temperature expands them in every direction in proportion to their extent 
and thickness. The tendency to lateral expansion is checked by the 
resistance of the part of the earth’s crust lying beyond the locally heated 
area. The expanding mass is therefore forced to expend its energies 
within itself, and hence arise the plications, faults, thrust-planes and 
other structures characteristic of such uplifted ground. The cause thus 
appealed to must be admitted to exist and to possess some importance, 
though it may be incapable of achieving what is claimed for it. 

Again, rocks expand by fusion and contract on solidification. Hence, 
by the alternate melting and solidifying of subterranean masses, upheaval 
and depression of the surface may possibly be produced (see pp. 399, 
401, 408). 

But processes of this nature probably only effect changes of level 
limited in amount and local in area. When we consider the wide tracts 
over which terrestrial movements are now taking place, or have occurred 
in past time, the explanation of them must manifestly be sought in some 
far more widespread and generally effective force in geological dynamics. 
It must be confessed, however, that no altogether satisfactory solution of 
the problem has yet been given, and that the subject still remains beset 
with many difficulties. 

Professor Darwin, in one of his memoirs already cited (cmte^ p. 30), 
has suggested a possible determining cause of the larger features of the 
earth’s surface. Assuming for his theory a certain degree of viscosity in 
the earth, he points out that, under the combined influence of rotation 
and the moon’s attraction, the polar regions tend to outstrip the equator, 
and to acquire a consequent slow motion from west to east relatively to 
the equator. The amount of distortion produced by this screwing motion 
he finds to have been so slow, that 45,000,000 years ago a point in lat. 
30° would have been 4J', and a point in lat. 60° 14|.-' farther west, with 
reference to the equator, than they are at present. This slight tranHer- 
ence shows us, he remarks, that the amount of distortion of the surface 
strata from this cause must be exceedingly minute. But. it is conceivable 
that, in earlier conditions of the planet, this screwing action of the earth 
may have had some influence in determining the surface features of the 
planet. In a body not perfectly homogeneous it might originate wrinkles 
at the surface running perpendicular to the direction of greatest pressure. 
“ In the case of the earth, the wrinkles would run north and south at the 
equator, and would bear away to the eastward in northerly and southerly 
latitudes, so that at the north pole the trend would be north-east, and at 
the south pole north-west. Also the intensity of the wrinkling force 
varies as the square of the cosine of the latitude, and is thus greatest at 
the equator and zero at the poles. Any wrinkle, when once formed, 
would have a tendency to turn slightly, so as to become more nearly east 
and west than it was when first made,” 
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According to the theory, the highest elevations of the earth’s surface 
should be equatorial, and should have a general north and south trend, 
while in the northern hemisphere the main direction of the masses of 
land should bend round towards north-east, and in the opposite hemi- 
sphere towards south-east. Professor Darwin thinks that the general facts 
of terrestrial geography tend to corroborate his theoretical views, though 
he admits that some are very unfavourable to them. In the discussion of 
such a theory, however, we must remember that the present mountain 
chains on the earth’s surface are not aboriginal, but arose at many 
successive and widely separated epochs. Now it is quite certain that the 
younger mountain chains (and these include the loftiest on the surface of 
the globe) arose, or at least received their chief upheaval, during the 
Tertiary periods — a comparatively late date in geological history. Unless 
we are to enlarge enormously the limits of time which physicists ar6 
willing to concede for the evolution of the whole of that history, we can 
hardly suppose that the elevation of the great mountain chains took place 
at an epoch at all approaching an antiquity of 45,000,000 years. Yet, 
according to Professor Darwin’s showing, the superficial effects of internal 
distortion must have been exceedingly mkiuk during the past 45,000,000 
years. We must either therefore multiply enormously the x)eriods re- 
quired for geological changes, or find some cause which could have 
elevated great mountain-chains at more recent intervals. 

But it is well worth consideration whether the cause suggested by 
Professor Darwin may not have given their initial trend to the masses of 
land, so that any subsequent wrinkling of the terrestrial surface, due to any 
other cause, would be apt to take place along the original lines. To bo 
able to answer this question, it is necessary to ascertain the dominant line 
of strike of the older geological formations. But information on this 
subject is still scanty. In north-western Europe, the prevalent line along 
which terrestrial plications took place during the earlier half of Palaeozoic 
time was from S.W. or S.S.W. to N.E. or N.N.E. — the Caledonian chain 
of Professor Suess ; and a similar trend may be recognised in the Eastern 
States of North America, In the later Palaeozoic ages other plications took 
a general W.S.W. direction, from the mouth of the Shannon to that of the 
Loire, and ridged up the Old Ecd Sandstone and older Carboniferous forma- 
tions (Armorican chain). But the trend of later movements followed still 
other lines, down to the youngest foldings of the Alps. The striking 
contradictions between the actual direction of so many mountain chains and 
masses of land, and what ought to be their line according to the theory, 
seem to indicate that while the effects of internal distortion may have 
given the first outlines to the land areas of the globe, some other cause has 
been at work in later times, acting sometimes along the original lines, 
more frequently oblique to or across them. 

The cause to which most geologists are now disposed to refer the 
corrugations of the earth’s surface is secular cooling and consequent con- 
traction.^ If our planet has been steadily losing heat by radiation into 

^ For criticisms of this view see Eev. 0. Fisher’s 'Physics of Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. 
Major Button on "Greater Problems of Physical Geology,” MU. Phil. Soc. Washington 
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space, it must have progessively diminished in volume. The cooling 
implies contraction. According to Mallet, the diameter of the earth is 
less by at least 189 miles since the time when the planet was a mass of 
I liquid.^ But the contraction has not manifested itself uniformly over the 

whole surface of the planet. The crust varies much in structure, in 
thermal resistance, and in the position of its isogeothermal lines. As the 
hotter nucleus contracts more rapidly by cooling than the cooled and 
hardened crust, the latter must sink down by its own weight, and in so 
doing requires to accommodate itself to a continually diminishing diameter. 
The descent of the crust gives rise to enormous tangential pressures. The 
rocks are crushed, crumpled, and broken in many places. Subsidence must 
have been the general rule, but every subsidence w^ould doubtless be 
accompanied with upheavals of a more limited kind. The direction of 
these upheaved tracts, whether determined, as Professor Darwin suggests, 
by the effects of the internal distortion, or by some original features in the 
structure of the crust, would be apt to be linear. The lines, once taken 
as lines of weakness or relief from the intense strain, would probably be 
made use of again and again at successive paroxysms or more tranquil 
periods of contraction. Mallet ingeniously connected these movements 
with the linear direction of mountain chains, volcanic vents, and earth- 
quake shocks. If the initial trend to the land masses w^ere given as 
hypothetically stated by Professor Darwin, we may conceive that after the 
outer parts of the globe had attained a considerable rigidity and could 
then be only slightly influenced by internal distortion, the effects of 
continued secular contraction would be seen in the intermittent subsidence 
of the oceanic basins already existing, and in the successive crumpling and 
elevation of the intervening stiffened terrestrial ridges. 

This view, variously modified, has been widely accepted by geologists 
as furnishing an explanation of the origin of the upheavals and subsid- 
ences of which the earth’s crust contains such a long record. But it is 
not unattended with objections. The difficulty of conceiving that a 
globe possessing on the whole a rigidity equal to that of glass or steel 
could be corrugated as the crust of the earth has been, has led some 
writers to adopt the hypothesis of an intermediate viscous layer between 
the solid crust and the solid nucleus (ante, p. 66), while others have 
suggested that the ol)served subsidence may have l)een caused, or at 
least aggravated, hy the escape of vapours from volcanic orifices. But 
with various modifications, the main cause of terrestrial movements is still 
sought in secular conti-action. 

Some observers, following an original suggestion of Babbage,- have 
supposed that upheaval and subsidence, together with the solidification, 
crystallisation, and metamorphism of the layers of the earth’s crust, may 
have been in lai*ge measure due to the deposition and removal of mineral 
matter on the surface. There can be no doubt that the lines of equal 

xi. p. 52; also Ajner. Jouru. Set. viii. (1874), p. 121. Mr. Mellaril Reade, ‘Origin of 
Mountain Ranges.’ 

1 Phil. Trans. 1873, p. 205. 

Jovni. Qeol. SuC: iii. (1834), p. 206. v 
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internal temperature (isogeothermal lines) for a considerable depth down- 
ward, follow approximately the contours of the surface, curving up and 
down as the surface rises into mountains or sinks into plains. The de- 
position of a thousand feet of rock will cause a corresponding rise in the 
isogeotherms (p. 393) ; and if we assume the average rise of temperature 
to be 1" Fahr. for every 50 feet, then the temperature of the crust 
immediately below this deposited mass of rock will be raised 20°. But 
masses of sediment of much greater thickness have been laid down, and 
\ve may admit that a much greater increase of temperature than 20° has 
been effected by this means. On the other hand, the denudation of the 
land must lead to a depression of the isogeotherms, and a cons(?quent 
cooling of the upper layers of the crust. ■ 

It may be conceded that in so far as the internal structure of rocks 
may be modified by such progressive increase of temperature as woidd 
arise from superficial deposit, this cause of change must have a place in 
geological dynamics. But it has been urged that, besides this effect, the 
removal of rock by denudation from one area and its accumulation upon 
another affects the equilibrium of the crust; that the portions where 
denudation is active, being relieved of weight, rise, while those where 
deposition is prolonged, being on the contrary loaded, sink.^ This hypo- 
thesis has recently been strongly advocated by some of the geologists who 
have explored the Western States and Territories of America, and who 
point in proof of its truth to evidence of continuous subsidence in tracts 
where there was prolonged deposition, and of the uprise and curvature of 
originally horizontal strata over mountain ranges like the Uinta Mountains 
in Wyoming and Utah, which have been for a long time out of water. 
There can be no doubt that the solid rocks at no great depth beneath 
the surface have reached the limit at which, under the same pressure, 
they would be crushed to powder above ground, and that they are thus 
in a state of what has been called “ latent plasticity,^’ ready to move or 
flow in any direction in which some escape from the pressure is possible. 
To suppose, however, that the removal and deposit of a few thousand feet 
of rock, such as the mass of a mountain belt like the Alps, should so 
seriously affect the equilibrium of the crust as to cause it to sink and 
rise in proportion, would evince an incredible degree of mobility in the 
earth which would surely be manifested in other directions. The series 
of gravity measurements carried on from the eastern coast of the United 
States to Salt Lake City in 1894, has shown that “the earth is able to 
bear on its surface greater loads than American geologists have been 
disposed to admit. They indicate that unloading and loading through 
degradation and deposition cannot be the cause of the continued rising 
of mountain ridges with reference to adjacent valleys, but that, on the 
contrary, the rising of mountain ridges or orogenic corrugation is directly 
opposed by gravity, and is accomplished by independent forces in spite 

^ Similarly it has been contended that the accumulation of a massive ice -sheet on the 
land would cause a depression of the terrestrial surface. N. S. Shaler, Froc. Boston Nat. 
Hist. Soc. xvh. p. 288. T. F. Jamieson, Q^iart. Jonrn. Geol Soc. 1882, and Oeol. Mag. 
1882, pp. 400, 526. Fisher, ‘Physics of Earth’s Crust,’ p. 223. 
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of gravitational resistance.”^ That there has always been the closest 
relation between upheaval and denudation on the one hand, and subsid- 
ence and deposition on the other, is undoubtedly true. But denudation 
has been one' of the consequences of upheaval, and deposition has been 
kept up only by continual subsidence.^ Two obvious objections to this 
doctrine of ‘‘isostasy ” have been forcibly expressed by Mr. E. S. Wood- 
ward. In a mathematical sense, this theory is in a less satisfactory 
state than the theory of contraction. As yet we can see only that 
isostasy is an efficient cause if once set in motion, but how it is started, 
and to what extent it is adequate, remain to be determined. Moreover, 
isostasy does not seem to meet the requirements of geological continuity, 
for it tends rapidly towards stable equilibrium, and the crust ought 
therefore to reach a state of repose early in geologic time. But there is 
no evidence that such a state has been attained, and but little if any 
evidence of diminished activity in crustal movements during recent 
geologic time. Hence* we infer that isostasy is competent only on the 
supposition that it is kept in action by some other cause tending constantly 
to disturb the equilibrium which would otherwise result. Such a cause 
is found in secular contraction, and it is not improbable that these two 
seemingly divergent theories are really supplementary.” ^ 

We are concerned in the present part of this volume only with the 
surface features of the land in so far as they bear on questions of geo- 
logical dynamics. The history of these features will be more conveniently 
treated in Book VII. after the structure and history of the crust have 
been described. Before quitting the subject, however, we may observe 
that the larger terrestrial features, such as the great ocean basins, the 
lines of submarine ridge surmounted here and there by islands chiefly of 
volcanic materials, the continental masses of land, and at least the cores 
of most great mountain chains, are in the main of high antiquity, stamped 
as it were from the earliest geological ages on the physiognomy of the 
globe, and that their present aspect has been the result not merely of 
original hypogene operations, but of long-continued superficial action by 
the epigene forces described in Book III. Part II.^ 

^ G. K. Gilbert, Jourii. Oeol. iii. (1895), p. 333, and Bull. Phil. Soc. Wctshingtoiit xiii. 
(1895), p. 31. This frank admission by one of the great upholders of “isostasy” in 
America is of value. Mr. Gilbert goes on to say that though the gravity ineasurenients 
proved that the “law of isostasy” does not hold in the case of large mountain chains, they 
showed that it must obtain in regard to the greater features of relief. 

^ The term “isostasy,” to denote the equilibrium of the crust adjusting itself to the 
effects of denudation on the one hand, and deposition on the other, was first proposed by 
Captain Dutton in the paper on problems of Physical Geology cited on p. 394. 

“ Mathematical Theories of the Earth ” — Vice-presidential Address to Mathematical 
Section of the American Association for Advancement of Science, August 18S9. Smithsonian 
Report for 1890, p. 196. 

^ The antiquity of the continental elevations and oceanic depressions on the surface* of 
the globe will be further considered in Book VII. 
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Section iv. Hypogene Causes of Changes in the Texture, 
Structure, and Composition of Rocks. 

The phenomena of hypogene action considered in the foregoing pages 
relate almost wholly to the effects produced at the surface. It is evident, 
however, that these phenomena chiefly arise from movements within or 
beneath the earth’s crust, and must be accompanied by very considerable 
internal changes in the rocks which form that crust. We cannot, of 
course, witness any of these processes at work, and can only judge of 
their nature and results by their effects, which can be observed in the 
structures of the rocks. These effects will be described in a later portion 
of this volume (Book IV.), when the architecture of the crust is discussed. 
There is a certain amount of inconvenience in treating the causes of the 
changes before the effects produced by them have been considered. But 
to preserve the logical arrangement of the various departments of geo- 
logical inquiry, the subject is most fitly taken here as a branch of hypogene 
geological dynamics. The student, however, is referred forward to the 
different divisions of Book IV. in which the structures are described at 
length, of which the causes are dealt with in the present section. It may 
be enough to remark generally that the rocks, subjected to enormous 
pressure, have been contorted, crumpled, and folded back upon them- 
selves, as if thousands of feet of solid limestones, sandstones, and shales 
had been merely a few layers of carpet ; they have been shattered and 
fractured ; they have in some places been pushed far above their original 
position, in others depressed far beneath it : so great has been the 
compression which they have undergone that they have been made to 
flow as plastic masses, while their component particles have been re- 
arranged and even crystallised. They may here and there have been 
reduced", to actual fusion. They have been abundantly invaded by molten 
rock from below, in dykes and veins and huge masses of every size and 
shape. Moreover, enormous quantities of lava have been poured out 
over the surface in all great regions of the globe and in many successive 
geological periods from the earliest to the present, so that the crust of 
the earth has been to no inconsiderable extent built up of material 
directly supplied from the heated interior. 

While these processes of subterranean change lie beyond our direct 
reach, and we can only reason regarding them from the changes which 
we see them to have produced, a good number are of a kind which can 
in some measure be imitated in laboratories and furnaces. It is not 
requisite, therefore, to speculate wholly in the dark on this subject 
Since the early and classic researches of Sir James Hall, great progress 
has been made in the investigation of hypogene processes by experiment. 
The conditions of nature have been imitated as closely as possible, and 
varied in different ways, with the result of giving us an increasingly 
clear insight into the physics and chemistry of subterranean geological 
changes. The following pages are chiefly devoted to an illustration of 
the nature of hypogene action, in so far as that can be inferred from 
the results of actual experiment. The subject may be conveniently 
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treated under three heads: — 1, The effects of mere dry heat; 2, the 
influence of the co-operation of heated water ; 3^ the effects of com- 
pression, tension and fractured 

§ 1. Effects of Heat. 

The importance of heat among the transformations of rocks has 
been fully admitted by geologists, since it used to be the watchword of 
the Huttonian or Vulcanist school at the end of last century. Three 
sources of subterranean heat may have at different times and in different 
degrees co-operated in the production of hypogene changes — the original 
internal heat of the globe, the heat arising from chemical changes within 
the crust or beneath it, and the heat due to the transformation of mechanical 
energy in the crumpling, fracturing, and crushing of the rocks of the crust. 

Rise of Temperature by Subsidence. — As stated above (pp. 393, 
396), the mere recession of rocks from the surface owing to superposition 
of newer deposits upon them will cause the isogeothcrms to rise — in other 
words, will raise the temperature of the masses so withdrawn. This can 
take place, however, to but a limited extent, unless coml)ined with such 
depression of the crust as to admit of thick sedimentary formations. 
From the rate of increment of temperature downwards it is obvious that, 
at no great depth, the rocks must be at the temperature of boiling water, 
and that further down, but still at a distance which, relatively to the earth’s 
radius, is small, they may reach and exceed the temperatures at which they 
would fuse at the surface. Mere descent to a depth of several thousand feet, 
however, will not necessarily result in any marked lithological change, as 
has been shown in the cases of the Nova Scotian and South AVelsh coal- 
fields, where sandstones, shales, clays, and coal-seams can be proved to 
have been once depressed 8000 or 10,000 feet below the sea-level, under 
an overlying mass of rock, and yet to have sustained no more serious 
alteration than the partial conversion of the coal into anthracite. To a 
still greater depth must the Penokee series of Pre-cambrian rocks in the 
Lake Superior region have been depressed. These rocks are themselves 
14,000 feet thick, and they were once covered by the Keweenawan series, 
which is estimated to have a thickness of 40,000 feet, so that some parts 
of the Penokee series may have been buried under 64,000 feet, or more 

^ Since the researches of Hall {Trans. Roy. Soc. Edln. iii. 1790, p. 8 ; v. 1798, 
p. 43 ; vi. 1812, p. 71 ; vii. 1812, pp. 79, 139, 169 ; x. 1826, 314) on fusion, rock plica- 

tion, and the nature and Ijehaviour of igneous rocks, much excellent work has Ijeen accom- 
plished ill experimental geology. The labours of the late Professor Daubr^'O have been 
especially fruitful. This distinguished chemist and geologist devoted much time to 
researches designed to illustrate experimentally the processes of geology. His nnnieroiis 
important memoirs appeared in the AnnaUs des Mines ; C(m 2 )tes rendus de V A cmUnde drs 
Sciences ^ Pans; Bulletin de la SocUte geologique de France; and other iiublications. Ihit a 
few years before his death he collected and repuhlished them as ‘Ktudes synthcticpies dc 
Geologie experimentale,’ 8vo, 1879 — a storehouse of information. Tlie admiralile memoirs 
of Delesse in the same journals should also be studied; likewise the ‘ Geologisclie luid 
geograpbische Experimente’ of Professor E. Reyer (Leipzig, 1892-4). Professor Stanislas 
Meunier has published a volume under the title of ‘Geologie experimentale,’ whicli is 
mainly devoted to the illustration of epigeiie processes. 
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than twelve miles, of rock. Yet the rocks have come up again to the 
surface comparatively unaltered, and still retaining the distinctly clastic 
characters of their sedimentary members, without the assumption of a 
crystalline or schistose structure.^ In these cases the rocks may have been 
kept for a long period exposed to a temperature at least as high as that 
of boiling water. Such a temperature would have been sufficient to set 
some degree of internal change in progress, had any appreciable quantity 
of water been present ; whence the absence of alteration may perhaps be 
explicable on the supposition that these rocks were comparatively dry 
(p. 409), so as to be depressed and re-elevated without any serious 
internal movement. 

Rise of Temperature by Chemical Transformation. — To what extent 
this cause of internal heat may be operative, forms part of an obscure 
problem. But that the access of water from the surface, and the con- 
sequent hydration of previously anhydrous minerals, must produce local 
augmentation of temperature, cannot be doubted. The conversion of 
anhydrite into gypsum, which takes place rapidly in some mines, gives rise 
to an increase of volume of the substance (pp. 410, 453). Besides the 
remarkable manner in which the rock is torn asunder by minute clefts, 
crystals of bitter-spar and quartz are reduced to fragments.^ The amount 
of heat evolved during this process is capable of measurement. The 
conversion of limestone into dolomite, on the other hand, which involves 
a diminution of volume, may likewise be made the subject of similar 
experimental inquiry. Experiments with various kinds of rocks, such as 
clay-slate, clay and coal, show that when these substances are reduced 
to powder and mixed with water, they evolve heat.^ 

Rise of Temperature by Roek-erushing. — A further store of heat 
is provided by the internal crushing of rocks during the collapse and 
re-adjustment of the crust. The amount of heat so produced has been 
made the subject of direct experiment. Daubr6e has shown that, by the 
mutual friction of its parts, firm brick-clay can be heated in three-quarters 
of an hour from a temperature of 18° to one of 40° C. (65° to 104° Fahr.).* 
He found likewise that two pieces of marble rapidly rubbed the one 
against the other developed an increase of 4°*5 C. in one minute. 

The most elaborate and carefully conducted series of experiments yet 
made in this subject are those of Mallet, already (p. 352) cited. He 
subjected 16 varieties of stone (limestone, marble, porphyry, granite and 
slate), in cubes averaging rather less than 1^ inches in height, to pressures 
sufficient to crush them to fragments, and estimated the amount of 
pressure required, and of heat produced. The following examples may 
be selected from his table : ^ — 

^ C. R. Van Hise, 10th Ann. Rep. U. 8. G. S. (1889), p. 457. 

“ Ihe microscopic structure of the stages iii the conversion of anhydrite into gypsum is 
described by F. Hammerschmidt, TschermaMs MimraZ. Mittheil. v. (1883), p. 272. 

3 W. Skey, Chem. News, xxx. p. 290. The transformation of aragonite into calcite has 
been shown by Favre and Silbermann to give rise to a relatively large disengagement of heat. 
H. Le Cliatelier, Oompt. rend. (1893), p. 390. ^ ‘Geol. exp6rimentale,’ p. 448 e£ seq. 

® Phil. Trans. 1873, p. 187. Phil. Mag. July 1875. 
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Rock. 

Temperature 
(Pahr.) in 

I cubic foot of 
rock due to work 
of crushing. 

Number of cubic 
feet of water at 

32 deg. evapor- 
ated into steam 
at 212 deg. 

Volume of ice at 
32 deg. melted to 
water at 32 deg. 
by one volume of 
rock. 

Caen Stone, Oolite .... 

8°-O04 

0-0046 

0-04008 

Sandstone, Ayre Hill, Yorkshire 

47°*79 

0-0234 

0-2026 

Slate, Conway .... 

132°.85 

0-07 

0-596 

G-ranite, Aberdeen . . . . 

155“.94 

[ 0-072 

0-617 

Scotch furnace-clay porphyry . 

198°*97 

0-083 

0-724 

Rowley Rag (basalt) 

213^23 

0-109 

0-925 


Within the crust of the earth, there are abundant proofs of enormous 
stresses under which the rocks have been crushed. The weight of rock 
involved in these movements has often been that of masses at least two 
or three miles thick. We can conceive that the heat thus generated may- 
have been sufficient to promote many chemical and mineralogical re- 
arrangements (especiall}^ with the co-operation of water, postea, p. 409), 
and, as Mallet maintained, may even have been here and there, if suffi- 
ciently rapid, enough for the actual fusion of the rocks by the crushing 
of which it was produced. 

Rise of Temperature by Intrusion of Erupted Rock. — The great 
heat of lava, even when it has flowed out over the surface of the earth, 
has been already referred to, and some examples have been given of its 
effects (pp. 304, 309). Where it does not reach the surface, but is injected 
into subterranean rents and passages, it must effect considerable changes 
upon the rocks with which it comes in contact. That such intruded 
igneous rocks have sometimes melted down portions of the crust in their 
passage, can hardly be doubted. But probably still more extensive 
changes may take place from the exceedingly slow rate of cooling of 
erupted masses, and the consequently vast period during which their 
heat is being conveyed through the adjacent rocks. Allusion will be 
made in later pages to the observed amount of such “ contact-meta- 
morphism.” (Book IV. Part VIIL § 1.) 

Expansion. — The extent to wffiich rocks are dilated by heat has 
l^een measured with some precision for various kinds of material, as 
shown in the subjoined table : — 


Rock. 

Linear expainsioii for 
every 1® Pahr. 

Authority. 

Black marble, Galway, Ire-1 

land j 

Grey granite, Aberdeen 

Slate, Penrhyn, Wales 

White marble, Sicily . 

Red sandstone, Portland, \ 
Connecticut . . . j 

-00000247 ITS gx? 

-00000438 = 
•00000576 = 
•00000613 = 

•00000953 ^TTTiViFir 

/Adie, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
t xiii. p. 366. 

IhU. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

/Totten, Amer. Joxirn. 

\ xxii. (1832), 136.1 


^ For additional results, see Mellarcl Eeade’s ‘Origin of Mountain Ranges’ (1886), p. 109. 
VOL. I 2 I) 
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According to these data, the expansion of ordinary rocks ranges from 
about 2-47 to 9*53 millionths for 1° Fahr. Even ordinary daily and 
seasonal changes of temperature suffice to produce consideralile super- 
ficial changes in rocks (see p. 434). The much higher temperatures to 
which rocks are exposed by subsidence within the earth's crust must 
have far greater effects. Some experiments by Pfaff in heating from an 
ordinary temperature up to a red heat, or about 1180 0., small columns 
of granite from the Fichtelgebirge, red porphyry from the Tyrol, and 
basalt from Auvergne, gave the expansion of the granite as 0-016S08, of 
the porphyry 0-012718, of the basalt 0-01199.^ The expansion and 
contraction of rocks by heating and cooling have been already referred 
to as possible sources of upheaval and depression (pp. 392, 39G). Mr. 
Mellard Peade concludes from his expeidments that the mean coefficient 
of expansion for various classes of rocks may be taken as for 

each degree Fahr., which would be equivalent to an expansion of 2*77 
feet per mile for every 100'^ Fahr.^ 

Crystallisation. — In the experiments of Sir James Hall, pounded 
chalk, hermetically enclosed in gun-barrels and exposed to the temperature 
of melting silver, was melted and partially crystallised, but still retained 
its carbonic acid. Chalk, similarly exposed, with the addition of a little 
water, was transformed to the state of marble.'^ These experiments have 
been repeated by G. Bose, who produced by dry heat from lithographic- 
limestone and chalk, fine-grained marble without melting. Tiie dis- 
tinction of true marble is the independent crystalline condition of its com- 
ponent granules of calcite (Fig. 27). This structure, therefore, can be 
superinduced by heat under pressure. In nature, portions of limestone 
which have been invaded by intrusive masses of igneous rock, have been 
converted into marble, the gradations from the unaltered into the altered 
rock being distinctly traceable, as will be shown in subsequent pages. 

Production . of Prismatic Structure. — The long-continued high 
temperature of iron-furnaces has been observed to have superinduced a 
prismatic or columnar structure upon the hearth-stones, and on the sand 
in which these are bedded.^ This fact is of interest in geology, seeing 
that sandstones and other rocks in contact with eruptive masses of igneous 
matter have at various depths below the surface assumed a similar internal 
arrangement (Book IV. Part VIII. § 1). 

Dry Fusion, — In an interesting series of experiments already cited, 
the illustrious He Saussure (1779) fused some of the rocks of Switzerland 
and France, and inferred from them, contrary to the opinion previously; 
expressed by Desmarest,^ that basalt and lava have not been produced 
from granite but from hornstone (pierre de come), varieties of “ schorl/^ 
calcareous clays, marls, and micaceous earths, and the cellular varieties 
from different kinds of slate.® He observed, however, that the artificial 

^ Z. D. G. G. xxiv. p. 403. ‘Origin of Mountain Ranges/ p. 110. 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. vi. (1805), pp. 101, 121. See note 2 on p. 403. 

C. Cochrane, Proc. Dudley Qeol. Soc. iii. p. 54. 

® Mhn. Acad. Scien. 1771, p. 273. 

® De Saussure, ‘Voyages dans les Alpes,’ edit. 1803,- tome i. p. 178. 
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products obtained by fusion were glassy and enamel-like, and did not 
always recall volcanic rocks, though some exactly resembled porous lavas. 
Dolomieu (1788) also contended that as an artificially fused lava becomes 
a glass, and not a crystalline mass with crystals of easily fusible minerals, 
there must be some flux present in the original lava, and he supposed 
that this might be sulphur.^ 

Sir James Hall, about the year 1790, began an important investiga- 
tion, in which he succeeded in reducing various ancient and modern 
volcanic rocks to the condition of glass, and in restoring them, by slow 
cooling, to a stony condition in which distinct crystals (probably pyroxene, 
olivine, and perhaps enstatite) were recognisable.- Gregory Watt after- 
wards obtained similar results by fusing much larger quantities of the 
rocks. In more recent years, this method of research has been resumed 
and pursued with the much more effective appliances of modern science, 
notably by Mitscherlich, G. Rose, C. Sainte-Claire Deville, Delesse, 
Daubr^e, Friedel, Sarasin, Fouqu6, Michel-L6vy, Doelter, Hussak, Vogt, 
Morozewicz and Schmutz.^ It has been experimentally proved that all 
rocks undergo molecular changes when exposed to high temperature ; that 
when the heat is sufficiently raised they become fluid ; that if the glass 
thus obtained is rapidly cooled it remains vitreous ; and that, if allowed 
to cool slowly, a more or less distinct crystallisation sets in, the glass is 
devitrified, and a lithoid product is the result. 

A glass is an amorphous substance resulting from fusion, perfectly 
isotropic in its action on transmitted polarised light (p. 147). Its specific 
gravity is rather lower than that of the same substance in the crystallised 
condition. By being allowed to cool slowly, or being kept for some hours 
at a heat which softens it, glass assumes a dull, porcelain-like aspect. This 
devitrification possesses much interest to the geologist, seeing that many 
volcanic rocks, as has been already described (p. 148), present the char- 
acters of devitrified glasses. As we have seen, it consists in the appear- 

^ ‘lies ponces,’ p. 8 et fieq. At temperatures between 2000*^ and 3000° C., various 
metallic oxides are fused and cry.stallise. H. Moissan, Oomjpt. rend. cxv. (1892), p. 1034. 

- Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. v. p. 43. He thus found the explanation of a structure whicli 
he had observed in the dykes that traverse the crater-wall of Soinrna, where their outer 
margins were in some cases vitreous, while the interior presented the usual lithoid character. 
He now saw that the glassy part had been rapidly chilled and consolidated by coming in 
contact with the cold walls of the fissures in the cone. The actual products obtained by 
Hall in his experiments have been microscoxncally examined by Fouque and Michel-Levy. 
Comptes rend. May 1881. For repetitions of his fusion of limestone see op. ('it. cxv. (1892), 
pp. 817, 934, 1009, 1296. 

^ From this abundant literature the following references are selected : — Fridel and Sarasin, 
Bull. Soc. Min. France^ ii. (1879), pp. 113, 158 ; Fouqu6 and Michel-Levy, ‘ Synthese des 
Mineraux et des Koches’; K. von Chrustschoff, Bull. Acad. hnp. St. PUerdnnmj^ xiii. 
(1890), p. 181 ; MUanges Geol. Acad. St. PUersbourg, 1892, p. 147 ; Doelter and Hussak, 
Neues Jahrh. 1884, pp. 18, 158 ; A. Becker, Z. D. G. G. xxxvii. (1885), p. 10 ; J. H. Vogt, 
Z^itsch. prakt. Owl. No. 1, 4, 7 (1893) ; J. Morozewicz, op. cit. xxiv. (1895), p. 281 ; Nems 
Mirh. 1893, ii. p. 43 ; Tschemiak' s Mittheil. xviii. (1898), pp. 1-90, 105-240 (these last 
remarkably interesting papers have an additional value from the historical summary of 
previous research which they give). 
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ance of minute crystallites, and other imperfect or rudimentary crystal- 
line forms, accompanied with an increase of density and diminution of 
volume. It must be regarded as an intermediate stage between tlie per- 
fectly glassy and the crystalline conditions. Rocks exposed to tempera- 
tures as high as their melting-points fuse into glass which, in the great 
majority of cases, is of a bottle-green or black colour, the depth of the 
tint depending mainly on the proportion of iron. In this respect they 
resemble the natural glasses — pitchstones and obsidians. Microscopic 
investigation of such artificially fused rocks shows that, even in what seems 
to be a tolerably homogeneous glass, there are abundant minute hair-like, 
feathered, needle-shaped or irregularly aggregated bodies diffused through 
the glassy paste. These crystallites, in some cases colourless, in others 
opaque, metallic oxides, particularly oxides of iron, resemble the crystal- 
lites observed in many volcanic rocks (p. 148). They may be obtained 
even from the fusion of a granitic or granitoid rock, as in the well-known 
case of the Mount Sorrel syenite near Leicester, which, being fused and 
slowly cooled, yielded to Mr. Sorby abundant crystallites, including 
exquisitely grouped octohedra of magnetite.^ 

According to the observations of Delesse, volcanic rocks, when reduced to a molten 
condition, attack briskly the sides of the Hessian crucibles in which they are contained, 
and even eat them through. This is an interesting fact, for it helps to explain how 
some intrusive igneous rocks have come to occupy positions previously filled by 
sedimentary strata, and why, under such circumstances, the composition of the same 
mass of rock should be found to vary considerably from place to place. 

A series of elaborate and successful experiments regarding the fusion of igneous 
rocks has been made by MM. Fouqu^ and Michel-Ldvy. These observers, by mixing 
the chemical elements, and, in other cases, the mineralogical constituents, of certain 
minerals and rocks, and fusing these in platinum crucibles in a gas-furnace, have been 
able to produce both rock-forming minerals, such as several felspars, augite, leucite, 
nepheline, and garnet, and also rocks possessing the composition and microscopic 
structure of augite- andesites, leucite -tephrites, and true basalts. By rapid cooling, 
they obtained an isotropic glass, often full of bubbles, and varying in colour with the 
nature of the mixture from which it was formed. Where the mixture contains the 
elements of pyroxene, enstatite, or melilite, it must be cooled very rapidly to prevent 
these minerals from partially crystallising out of the glass. Nepheline also crystallises 


1 Zirkel, Mik. Besch, p. 92 ; Sorby, Address Geol. Sect. Brit. Assoc. 1880. On the 
microscopic structure of slags, etc., see Vogelsang’s ‘ Krystalliten, ’ and an interesting 
account by M. Ch. Velain of glasses obtained from the tire at the Och'on, Paris, in 1850, 
and from the fusion of the ashes of grasses, B. S. G. F. xiii. (1886), p. 297. 

^ Bull, Soc. Geol. FTCi/7icej 2nd ser. iv. 1382 j see also Trccns. Mdin. Boy. Soc. xxix. p, 
492. Morozewicz found the same difficulty in experimenting with much larger quantities of 
material, the clay crucibles of a glass-work being attacked by the molten solution . TschermaEs 
MittheU. xviii. (1899), p. 18. In the experiments by Doelter and Hussak no change was 
observed in the porcelain crucibles in which basalt, andesite and phonolite were melted. 
Aeues Jahrb. 1884, p. 19. Bischof has described a series of experiments on the fusion of 
lavas with different proportions of clay-slate. He found that the lava of Niedermendig, 
kept an hour in a bellows-fumace, was reduced to a black glassy substance without pores, 
and that a similar product was obtained even after 30 per cent of clay-slate had been added 
and the whole had been kept for two hours in the furnace. ‘ Chem. und Phvs Geol * sunn 
(1871), p. 98. ' ' ' 
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easily. The felspars, on the other hand, pass much more slowly from the viscous to 
the crystalline condition. In these experiments, use was made of the law that the 
fusion-temperature of a crystallised silicate is usually higher than that of the same 
substance in the glassy state. Hence if such a glass be kept sufficiently long at a 
temperature slightly higher than that at which it softens, the most favourable conditions 
are obtained for the production of molecular arrangements and the formation of those 
crystalline bodies which can solidify in the midst of a viscous magma. The limits of 
temperature for the production of a given mineral must thus be comprised within the 
narrow range between the fusion -point of the mineral and that of its glass. By 
varying the temperature in the experiments, distinct minerals can be obtained from 
the same magma. Minerals such as olivine, leucite, and felspar, which solidify at 
liigher temj^eratures than the others, appear first, and the later forms are moulded 
round them. Thus an artificial basalt, like a natural one, always shows that its 
olivine has crystallised first. By providing facilities for the crystallisation of the 
minerals in the inverse order of their fusibilities, -the characters of naturally formed 
crystalline rocks can thus be artificial! }’■ produced by simple igneous fusion. 

Certain well-known facts which appear to militate against the principle of these 
experiments have been successively explained by MM. Fouqu6 and Michel -L4vy. 
Some minerals, very difficult to fuse, contain crystals of others which are easily fusible, 
as if the . latter had crystallised first, as in the case of pyroxene enclosed within leucite. 
But in reality the pyroxene has slowly crystallised out of inclusions of the surrounding 
glass which were caught up in the leucite. Where the same silicates are found to 
have crystallised first in large and subsequently in smaller forms, they may reveal 
stages in the gradual cooling and consolidation of the mass, one set of crystals, for 
example, being formed in a lava while still within the vent of a volcano, and another 
during the more rapid cooling after expulsion from the vent. 

The rocks obtained artificially by these observers are thus classed by them : — 1. 
Andesites and andesitic porphyrites — from the fusion of a mixture of four parts of 
oligoclase and one of augite. 2. Lahradorites and labradoric porphyrites — from the 
fusion of three parts of labrador and one of augite. 3. A microlitic rock formed of 
pyroxene and anorthite. 4. Basalts and labradoric melaphyres — from the fusion of a 
mixture of six parts of olivine, two of augite and six of labrador. 5. ISTephelinites — 
from the fusion of a mixture of three parts of nepheline and 1*3 of augite. 6. Leucitites 
— from the fusion of nine parts of leucite and one of augite. 7. Leucite- tephrite — from 
the fusion of a mixture of silica, alumina, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, and oxide 
of iron, representing one part of augite, four of labrador, and eight of leucite. 8. 
Lherzolite. 9. Meteorites without felspar. 10. Meteorites with felspar. 11. Diabases 
and dolerites with ophitic structure. In these artificially produced compounds the 
most complete resemblance to natural rocks was observed, down even to the minutine 
of microscopic structure. The crystals and microlites ranged themselves exactly as in 
natural rocks, with the same distribution of vitreous base and vitreous inchisions. It 
is thus demonstrated that a rock like basalt may be produced in nature in the dry 
way, by a process entirely igneous.^ 

^ See the work of Me.ssr.s. Fouque and Michel-Levy, ‘Synthcse des Mineraux et des 
Roches,’ 1882, from which the above digest of their researches is taken. Since this 
paragraph was written I have had the advantage of being shown l)y M. Michel-Lcvy the 
original slides prepared from the products obtained by him and M. Fouque, and I can 
entirely corroborate the results at which these observers have arrived. They have succeeded 
in imitating all thp essential features of such rocks as basalt, down even into minute 
microscopic details. They have produced rocks, not only showing microlitic forms, but 
with crystals of the constituent minerals as definitely formed as in any natural lava. 
Indeed, it would be hardly possible to distinguish between one of their artifical products 
and many true lavas. 
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Another series of experiments was subsequently carried on by Messrs. Doelter and 
Hussak of Gratz, to determine the effect of immersing various minerals in molten basalt, 
andesite, or phonolite. Among the results obtained by them are the production of a 
granular structure (‘‘corrosion border”) in pyroxene and hornblende, especially on the 
exterior, as may be observed in the hornblende of recent eruptive rocks ; the conversion 
of a hornblende crystal, which still retains its form, into an aggregate of augite prisms 
and magnetite, as observed also in some basalts ; the conversion of garnet into various 
other minerals, such as meionite, melilite, anorthite, lime -olivine, lime- nepheline, 
specular iron, and spinel, the garnet itself never re-appearing in the molten magina.^ 

Detailed experiments on the artificial production of minerals and rocks by fusion 
were carried on by M. J. Morozewicz in AYarsaw, from the end of the year 1891 to the 
beginning of 1897.^ Employing a Siemens gas-furnace, as used for glass-making, he 
obtained a temperature of 1600° C., and was able to conduct the operations on a con- 
siderable scale, sometimes melting more than 100 pounds of material in the same 
crucible. After complete fusion the product was usually allowed slowly to cool, and 
crystallise for a week or two, exceptionally for two months and a half. Besides obtaining 
thirtj^-four distinct minerals, he has succeeded in producing the following rd^cs — 
liparite, basalt - obsidian, enstatite - basalt, magma - basalt, augitite, melilite - basalt, 
hauynophyre, hauyn-basalt, cordierite-andesite, sj)iijel-basalt, felspar basalt, nepheline- 
basalt, corundum- nephelinite, and an anorthite-hepheliii compound containing corundum. 
Not less successful were the experiments in reproducing some of tlie distinctive structures 
of volcanic rocks. Among these, spherulitic, intersertal - glassy, microporj)hyritic, 
hyalopilitic, ophitic, and trachytic were observed, and the conditions in which they 
were respectively developed. Thus the spherulitic structure was obtained by super- 
saturating the compound with any one of its constituents and Ijy rapid cooling. For 
the porphyritic structure also a high supersaturation is necessary, but with a slow 
crystallisation. The intersertal - glas.sy structure depends mainly upon a rapid 
crystallisation as the result of a qui6k lowering of the temperature. If some fused 
masses are long exposed to a lower temperature (500° G. or 600° C.), agranular structure 
is produced without a glassy base, but with rounded secretions, while the same magma 
at a higher ‘ temperature gives a microporphyritic structure. The fusions rich in 
alkali were usually found to give a glassy or intersertal-glassy structure ; those rich in 
alkaline earths, on the other hand, were marked by their high capacity for crystallising. 
Thus the structure obtained in these experiments appears to be mainly the result of 
external conditions of crystallisation and of the chemical composition of the substance, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

M. Morozewicz concludes that the order of separation of the minerals from the 
molten magma princix:)ally depends on the relation between the quantities of the 
compounds present in the material. The same compound may, under identical 
conditions, separate out earlier or later in another form according to its quantity. 
Another obviously important condition is the solubility of the substance in the magma ; 
the smaller the solubility, the greater will, of course, be the readiness of the substance 
to separate out. Tpmperature likewise plays an essential part in this separation of 
some compounds. Magnetite, for example, appears with difficulty to saturate a 
magma at a higher temperature than 1000° C. ; anorthite crystallises more easily at 
1000° and above, than about 700°. 

Among the observations which have special interest in regard to their bearing on 
the history of eruptive rocks, is one regarding the influence of specific gravity in 
effecting to some extent a separation of the constituents of a magma. A mass weighing 
100 lbs., and consisting mainly of an alkali-augite, presented a sharp difference between 
the density of its upper and that of its under part. The upper, with a specific gravity 
of 2 ’634, contained no magnetite ; while in the lower, with a specific gravity of 2*996, 


^ Neiies Jahrh. 1884, pp. 18, 158. 


See his papers cited on p. 403. 
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that niineral had accumidated in large quantity. It is, likewise, a familiar fact at the 
%lass-works, that towards the bottoms of the crucibles the surplus lime accumulates 
and leads to devitrification by the development of wollaatonite and diopside.^ 

It was long ago maintained by Elie de Beaumont that in the crystallisation of rocks 
certain gaseous constituents were present, such as fluorine, phosphorus, and boron, and 
played a large part in the development of the component minerals, and the production 
of the crystalline structure. “ He named these substances ‘‘agents mineralisateurs,” 
and his views regarding their influence have been confirmed by subsequent experiment.*^ 
Thus K. B. Sclijiiutz melted a series of basic and acid rocks with definite quantities 
of chlorides of magnesium, sodium, calcium, and aluminium, fluorides of sodium, 
potassium and calcium, potassium tungstate, etc. He found that these substanies 
lower tlie melting-point of the rocks or aid in the crystallisation of the constituent 
minerals, or even promote the formation of other minerals than those of the original 
rocks. The highly basic rocks can be more or less easily melted without the help of 
these reagents, but in the case of the more acid rocks experimented upon the addition 
of these substances was indispensable. It may be added that while in the glass of the 
cooled melted basic rocks most of the minerals had been reproduced and a product had 
been obtained comparable to known basic rocks, in no case were the structure and 
mineral composition of the acid rocks imitated. Usually the result was a dark obsidian 
like glass. The gneiss-granite of Ceslak, however, fused with sodium chloride and 
potassium-tungstate, gave a more crystalline product containing only a little glass ; but 
instead of the original minerals — quartz, alblte, orthoclasef mica, apatite, hornblende, 
zircon, tourmaline and magnetite — those now obtained consisted of felspars, inter- 
mediate between albite and acid oligoclase, orthoclase, augite resembling diopside, and 
he.xagonal plates of tridyrnite. The rock resembled an aiigite-trachyte.*^ 

In the experiments carried on by M. Morozewicz a quantity of granite weighing 
about 2 lbs. from the Tatragebirge was melted. After five days a black glassy mass was 
obtained, in the upper part of which, still uiimelted, white, cracked grains of quartz, 
[lartially clianged into tridyrnite, -were noticed, which, being lighter than the glass, had 
come t@ the top, the lower portion of -the mass remaining quite free of them. The 
glass had so uniform a colour and aspect that its composition might have been expected 
to be the same tliroiigliout the whole mass. But so far from this was the case, that 
while the specific gravity (at 2T 0.) of the original granite was 2*716, that of the lower 
part of the glass was 2*484, while that of the upper part was 2*2384. The alumina, 
iron-oxide, and alkaline earth were more abundant in the lowei^ w*hile the silica was 
consiilerably greater in the upper. 

In fine, wliile experiment has shown that certain eruptive rocks of the basic order, 
such as basalts and aiigite-aii desites, may be produced by mere dry fusion, the acid rocks 
present difliciilties which have as yet proved insuperable in the laboratory. It has been 
liitherto found impossible to reproduce by simple igneous fusion rocks with quartz, 
orthoclase, white mica, black mica, and amphibole. We may therefore infer that 
these rocks have been produced in some other way than by dry igneous fusion. The 
acid rocks, terminating in granite, form a remarkable series, regarding the origin of 
which our knowledge is still meagre. 


' To some of the questions here alluded to fuller reference will he madcMn Book IV., 
when the subject of the differentiation of igneous magmas is under consideration. 

^ “Sur les l^manations volcaniques et metalliferes,” Bull. Soc. Geol. Trance, iv. (1846). 
This admiralfle and exhaustive memoir, one of the greatest monuments of Elie de Beaumont’s 
genius, should be consulted by the student. See also De Lapparent [Bull. Soc. Oeol. France, 
xvii. (1889), p. 282) on the part played by mineralising agents in the formation of eruptive 
rocks. 

Particularly by Fouque and Michel-Ltwy and by P. Hautefeuille, Corniit. rend. xc. 
(1880), p. 130 ; civ. (1887), p. 508. Neves Jahrh. 1897, ii. pp. 124-155. 
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Contraction of Rocks in passing from a Crlassy to a Stony state. ^ — 
Eeference has been made in the foregoing pages to the expansion of rocks 
by heat and their contraction on cooling; likewise to the difference 
between their volume in the molten and in the solid state. It would 
appear that the diminution in density, as rocks pass from a crystalline 
into a vitreous condition, is, on the whole, greater the more silica and 
alkali are present, and is less as the proportion of iron, lime and alumina 
increases. According to Delesse, granites, quartziferous porphyries, and 
such highly silicated rocks lose from 8 to 1 1 per cent of their density 
when they are reduced to the condition of glass, basalts lose from 3 to 5 
per cent, and lavas, including the vitreous varieties, from 0 to 4 per cent.- 
More recently, Mallet observed that plate-glass (taken as representative 
of acid or siliceous rocks) in passing from the liquid condition into solid 
glass, contracts 1*59 per cent, 100 parts of the molten liquid measuring 
98*41 when solidified; while iron-slag (having a composition not unlike 
.that of many basic igneous rocks) contracts 6*7 per cent, 100 parts of 
the molten mass measuring 93*3 when cold.^ Prqbably the most accurate 
determinations in this subject yet made are those carried out by C. Barus 
at the suggestion of the late Clarence King. He used diabase (cmte^ P-79) 
having a mean density of 3*0178, and in a series of experiments reduced 
it to the condition of obsidian by fusing it in crucibles of clay and of 
platinum. He found that the glass solidifies at a temperature of 
1095° C., and that the contraction on solidification may be estimated at 
3 per cent. The density of the cooled glass proved to be 2*717, thus 
showing a volume increment of 10 per cent.^ By the contraction due 
to such changes in the internal condition of subterranean masses of molten 
rock, minor oscillations of level of the surface may be accounted for. 
Thus, the vitreous solidification of a molten mass of siliceous rock 1000 
feet thick might cause a subsidence of about 1 6 feet ; while, if the rock 
were basic, the amount of subsidence might be 67 feet. 

Sublimation. — It has long been known that many mineral substances 
can be obtained in a crystalline form from the condensation of vapours 
(pp. 269, 313). This process, called Sublimation, may be the result of 
the mere cooling and re-appearance of bodies which have been vaporised 
by heat and solidify on cooling, or of the solution of these bodies in other 

^ Contrary to the general opinion and tlie results obtained by other experimenters, Prof. 
F. Niess of Holienlieim came to the conclusion that rocks expand in solidification. IMignm 
zuT 70 Jahresfeier Akacl. Wurtemherg^ Stuttgart, 1889, cited by C. Barus in the paper 
quoted below. 

^ Bull. Soc. Giol. JFrance, 1847, p. 1390. Biscliof had determined the contraction of 
granite to be as much as 25 per cent (Leonhard and Bronn, Jahrb. 1841). Tlie correctness 
of this determination was disputed by D. Forbes [OeoL Mag. 1870, p. 1), who found from 
his own experiments that the amount of contraction must be much less. The values given 
by him were still much in excess of those afterwards obtained with much care by Mallet. 
Compare 0. Fisher, ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. p. 45, and Barus as cited 
below. 

^ Phil. Trans, clxiii. pp. 201, 204 ; clxv. ; Proc. Roy. Soc. xxii. p. 328. 

^ “High Temperature Work in Igneous Fusion and Ebullition,” Bull. XJ. S. G. S. No. 
103 (1893). 
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vapours or gases, or of the reaction of different vapours upon each other. 
These operations, of such common occurrence at volcanic vents, and in 
the crevices of recently erupted and still hot lava-streams, have been 
successfully imitated by experiment. In the early researches of Sir 
James Hall on the (Meets of heat modified by compression, he obtained 
]>y sublimation ‘‘transparent and well-defined crystals,” lining the un- 
occupied portion of a hermetically sealed iron tube, in which he had 
placed and exposed to a high temperature some fragments of limestone.^ 
Numerous experiments have been made by Delesse, Daubr^e, and others 
in the production of minerals by sublimation. Thus, many of the metallic 
sulphides found in mineral veins have been produced by exposing to a 
comparatively low temperature (between that of boiling water and a dull- 
red heat) tubes containing metallic chlorides and sulphide of hydrogen. 
By varying the materials employed, corundum, quartz, apatite, and other 
minerals have been obtained. It is not difficult, therefore, to understand 
how, in the crevices of lava-streams and volcanic cones, as well as in 
mineral veins, sulphides and oxides of iron and other minerals may have 
been formed by the ascent of heated vapours. Superheated steam is 
endowed with a remarkable power of dissolving that intractable substance, 
silica ; artificially heated to the temperature of the melting-point of cast- 
iron, steam rapidly attacks silica, and deposits the mineral in snow-white 
crystals as it cools. Sublimation, however, can hardly be conceived as 
having operated in the formation of rocks, save here and there in the 
infilling of open fissures. 

§ 2. Influence of Heated Water. 

In the geological contest fought at the beginning of last century 
Ijetween the Neptunists and the Plutonists, the two great battle-cries 
were, on the one side. Water, on the other. Fire. The progress of science 
since that time has shown that each of the parties had some truth on its 
side, and had seized one aspect of the problems touching the origin of 
rocks. If subterranean heat has played a large part in the construction 
of the materials of the earth’s crust, water, on the other hand, has per- 
formed a hardly less important share of the task. They have often co- 
operated together, and in such a way that the results must be regarded 
as their joint achievement, wherein the respective share of each can 
hardly be exactly apportioned. In Part II. of this book the chemical 
operation of infiltrating water, at ordinary temperatures at the surface, 
and among rocks at limited depths, is described. We are here concerned 
mainly with the work done by water when within the influence of 
subterranean heat, and the manner in which this work can be experi- 
mentally imitated. 

Presence of Water in all Roeks.^ — Besides its combinations in 
hydrous minerals, water may exist in rocks either (1) retained inters titi- 
^ Trana. Roy. tSoa. Edi-n. vi. p. 110. 

The geological influence of ■water has been treated in a masterly way by Daubree in Ins 
work, ‘ Len Eaux souterraiues k I’Bpoque actuelle,’ 2 vols. 1887 ; and ‘ Les Eaux soiiter- 
raines anx ^poques ancieiines,' 1 vol. 1887. 
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ally among minute crevices, or (2) imprisoned within the microscopic 
cells of crystals. 

(1.) By numerous observations it has been proved that all rocks 
within the accessible portion of the earth’s crust contain interstitial 
water, or, as it is soinetinies called, quarry-water {eau de awrihre). . This 
is not chemically combined with their mineral constituents, but is merely 
retained in their pores. Most of it evaporates when the stone is taken 
out of the parent rock and freely exposed to the atmosphere. The 
absorbent powers of rocks very greatly, and chiefly in proportion to their 
degree of porosity. Grypsum absorbs from about O-hO to 1'50 per cent 
of water by weight; granite, about 0*37 per cent; quartz from a vein in 
granite, 0'08 ; chalk, about 20*0 ; plastic clay, from 19*5 to 24‘0. 
These amounts may be increased by exhausting the air from the speci- 
mens and then immersing them in water.^ No mineral substance is 
strictly impervious to the passage of water. The well-known artificial 
colouring of agates proves that even mineral substances, apparently the 
most homogeneous and impervious, can be traversed by liquids. In the 
series of experiments above referred to (p. 354), Baabr^e has illustrated 
the power possessed by water of penetrating rocks, in virtue of their 
porosity and capillarity, even against a considerable counter-pressure of 
vapour ; and, without denying the presence of original water, he concludes 
that the interstitial water of igneous rocks may all have been derived by 
descent from the surface. The masterly researches of Poiseuille have 
shown that the rate of flow of liquids through capillaries is augmented by 
heat. He proved that water at a temperature of 45'’ C. in such situations 
moves nearly three times faster than at a temperature of O'’ C.^ At the 
high temperatures under which the water must exist at some depth 
within the crust, its power of penetrating the capillary interstices of rocks 
must be increased to such a degree as to enable it to become a powerful 
geological agent. 

(2.) Reference has already (p. 142) been made to the presence of 
minute cavities, containing water and various solutions, in the crystals of 
many rocks. The water thus imprisoned was obviously enclosed with 
its gases and saline solutions, at the time when these minerals crystallised 
out of their parent magma. The quartz of granite is usually full of such 
water-vesicles. thousand millions,” says Mr. J. Clifton Ward, 

might easily he contained within a cubic inch of quartz, and sometimes 
the contained water must make up at least 5 per cent - of the whole 
volume of the containing quartz.” 

Solvent Power of Water among* Roeks. — The presence of interstitial 
water must affect the chemical constitution of rocks. It is now well 
understood that there is probably no terrestrial substance which, under 
proper conditions, is not to some extent soluble in water. By an interest- 
ing series of experiments, made many years ago by W, B, and H. D. 

^ See an inteiestiiig paper by Delesse, B. & 6?. F. 2ine ser. xix. (1861-2), p. 65. 

^ rmdus (1840), xi. p. 1048. Pfaff (‘ Allgemeine Geologie,' p. 141) concluded 

from calculations as to the relations between pressure and tension ttat water may descend 
to any depth in fissures and remain in a fluid .state even at high temperatures. 
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Rogers, it was ascertained that the ordinary mineral constituents of rocks 
could he dissolved to an appreciable extent even by distilled water, and 
that the ctange was accelerated and augmented by the presence of 
carbonic acid.^ Water, as pure as it ever occurs in a natural state, can 
hold in solution appreciable proportions of silica, alkaliferous silicates, 
and iron -oxide, even at ordinary temperatures: The mere presence, 
therefore, of water within the pores of subterranean rocks cannot but 
give rise to changes in the composition of these rocks. Some of the 
soluble materials must be dissolved, and, as the water evaporates, will be 
re-deposited in a new form. 

This Power increased by Heat. — :The chemical action of water is 
marked at ordinary and even at low temperatures. M. Lacroix, for 
example, has described the formation of zeolites by snow-water in the 
Pyrenees.- There can be no doubt, however, that the action is increased 
by heat. But a high temperature is not necessary for many important 
mineral re-arrangements. Daubr6e has proved that very moderate heat, 
not more than 50° C. (122° Fahr.) has sufficed for the production of 
zeolites in Roman bricks by the mineral waters of Plombieres.^"^ He has 
experimentally demonstrated the vast increase of chemical activity of 
water with augmentation of its temperature, by exposing a glass tube 
containing about half its weight of water to a temperature of about 400° 
C. At the end of a week he found the tube so entirely changed into a 
white, opaque, powdery mass, as to present not the least resemblance to 
glass. The remaining water was highly charged with an alkaline silicate 
containing 63 per cent of soda and 37 per cent of silica, with traces of 
potash and lime. The white solid substance was ascertained to be 
composed almost entirely of crystalline materials, partly in the form of 
minute perfectly limpid bi-pyramidal crystals of quartz, but chiefly of 
very small acicular prisms of wollastonite. It was found, moreover, that 
the portion of the tube which had not been directly in contact with the 
water was as much altered as the rest, whence it was inferred that, at 
these high temperatures and pressures, the vapour of water acts chemically 
like the water itself. 

Co-operation of Pressure. — The effect of pressure must be recognised 
as most important in enabling water, especially when heated, to dissolve 
and retain in solution a larger quantity of mineral matter than it could 

^ A7?ie/\ Jovrn. ScL (2), v. p. 401. This subject is exhaustively treated by Daubree in 
vol. ii, of the -work cited on p. 409. He eimmerates 48 elements which have lieen detected 
in natural- waters or in their deposits. The alkaline reaction of many niinerals which the 
brothers Rogers observed has recently been more especially tested by F. W. Clarke, and has 
been quantitatively determined by G. Steiger, B. U. S. O. S. No. 167, 1900, pp. 156, 159. 
It appears tliat the action of water is rapidly appreciable, and that at the end of a month the 
powdered minerals, consisting of common silicates, kept in water at a temperature of 70^ 
Fahr. lost from 0*05 to 0*57 per cent of alkalies. 

Cornpi, rend, cxxiii. (1896), p. 761. 

^ ‘Geologie experimentale,’ p. 462. The experiments of J. J. Waterston to determine 
the expansion of water showed, as far hack as 1863, that hard German glass begins to 
whiten and cloud below 300® C., and becomes mottled with opaque patches. Phil. Mag. 
xxvi. (1863), p. 119. 
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Otherwise do/ and also in preventing chemical changes which take place 
at once when the pressure is removed/ In Daubr6e’s experiments above 
cited, the tubes were hermetically sealed and secured against fracture, so 
that the pressure of the gi*eatly superheated vapour had full effect. By 
this means, with alkaline water, he not only produced the two minerals 
above mentioned, but also felspar and diopside. 

The compressibility of water above 100° C., and its solvent action on 
glass, have been recently investigated by C. Barns, who points out that as 
this action is accompanied by a contraction of the original bulk of silicate 
and water, it is presumably accompanied by an evolution of heat. 
“ Hence,” he remarks, ‘‘if water at a temperature above 200°, and under 
a pressure sufficient to keep it liquid, be so circumstanced that the heat 
produced cannot easily escape, the arrangement in question is virtually 
a furnace ; and since such conditions are necessarily met with in the 
upper layers of the earth's crust, it follows that the observed thermal 
gradient (ie, the increase of temperature in depth below the earths 
surface) will be steeper than a gradient which would result purely from 
the normal distribution of terrestrial heat. In other words, the observed 
rate of increase of temperature with depth is too large, since it contains 
the effects of a chemical phenomenon superimposed upon the pure 
phenomenon of heat conduction.” ^ 

Applying the results obtained hy experiment to the consideration of 
the crystalline rocks, we recognise better the value of the inference already 
stated, that the liquid carbon-dioxide enclosed in the minute pores of many 
of these rocks, such as granite, indicates the high pressure under which these 
masses solidified. Besides the pressure due to their varying depth from 
the surface, the rocks must have been subject to the enormous expansion 
of the superheated water or vapour which filled all their cavities, and 
sometimes, also, to the compression resulting from the secular contraction 
of the globe and consequent corrugation of the crust. Mr. Sorby inferred 
that in many cases the pressure under which granite consolidated must 
have been equal to that of an overlying mass of rock 50,000 feet or more 
(upwards of 9 miles) in thickness, while De la Yall6e Poussin and Eenard 
from other data deduced a pressure equal to 87 atmospheres (p.' 145). 

Aquo-ig*neoas Fusion. — As far hack as the year 1846, Scheerer 
observed that there exist in granite various minerals which could not 
have consolidated save at a comparatively low temperature.^ He 
instanced especially gadolinites, orthites, and allanites, which cannot 
endure a higher temperature than a dull-red heat without altering their 
physical characters ; and he concluded that granite, though it may have 

^ Sorby has sliown that the solubility of all salts which exhibit contTaction in solution 
is remarkably increased by pressure. Proc. Roy. *Soc. (1862-63), p. 340. 

^ See Cailletet, NaturforscJier, v. ; PfafF, JYeues Jalirb. 1871 ; W. Spring, Bull. Acad. 
Roy. Bdgiqm^ 2nd ser. xlix. (1880), p. 369. Pfaff found that plaster does not absorb water 
under a pressure of 40 atmospheres. 

^ On the compressibility of liquids, B. If. S. G. S. No. 92 (1892), p. 84. On the aqueous 
fusion of glass, Amer. Jour. Sci.xli. (1891), p. 110; Phil. Mag. xlvii. (1899), pp. 104, 461. 

Bull. Soc. O^ol. France, iv. p. 468. 
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possessed a high temperature, cannot have solidified from simple igneous 
fusion, but must have been a kind of pasty mass containing a considerable 
proportion of water. It is common now to speak of the “ aquo-igneous ” 
origin of some eruptive rocks, and to treat their production as a part of 
what are termed the hydro-thermal ” operations of geology. 

Scheerer, Elie de Beaumont, and Daubr^e have shown how the 
presence of a comparatively small quantity of water in eruptive igneous 
rocks may have contributed to suspend their solidification, and to promote 
the crystallisation of their silicates at temperatures considerably below 
the point of fusion and in a succession different from their relative order 
of fusibility. In this way, the solidification of quartz in granite after the 
crystallisation of the silicates, which would he unintelligible on the sup- 
position of mere dry fusion, becomes explicable. The water may be 
regarded as a kind of mother-liquor out of which the silicates crystallise 
without reference to relative fusibility. 

The researches of the late Professor Guthrie on the influence of water 
in lowering the fusing points of various substances have an important 
geological bearing. He showed that while the melting-point of nitre by 
itself is 320° C., an admixture of only IT 4 per cent of water reduced 
the temperature of fusion by 20°, while by increasing the proportion of 
water to 29*07 per cent he lowered the melting-point to 97*6°, and he 
concluded that “ the phenomenon of fusion is nothing more than an 
extreme case of liquefaction by solution.’’ He could see no reason why 
water should not exist even at the earth’s centre, for even granting that 
it has a “critical temperature,” still, “at high pressures it will be com- 
pressible as a vapour to a density at least as great as that of liquid water.” 
He concluded that “ water at a high temperature may not only play the 
part of a solvent in the ordinary restricted sense, but that there is in 
many cases no limit to its solvent faculty ; in other words, that it may 
be mixable with certain rocks in all proportions ; that solution and 
mixture are continuous with one another, in some cases at temperatures 
not above the temperature of fusion of those bodies jjer seF ^ 

Professor Guthrie was disposed to doubt whether the replenishment 
of water by capillary descent from the surface was necessary for the 
production of these phenomena of fusion and volcanic eruption. Professor 
Daubr6e’s experiments, however, enable us to see how the supply of 
water may be kept up from superficial sources ; while from those of Professor 
Guthrie we learn that when the descending water reaches masses of 
highly heated but still solid rock, it may allow them to pass into a fused 
condition and to exert a powerful expansive force on the overlying crust. 

Artificial Production of Minerals. — As the result of experiments, 
both in the dry and moist way, various minerals have been produced in 
the crystalline form. Among the minerals successfully reproduced are 
quartz, tridymite, corundum, hematite, titaniferous iron, magnetite, spinel, 
pleonaste, hercynite, zircon, emerald, ruby, hornblende, olivine, augite, 
enstatite, hypersthene, diopside, wollastonite, melanite, melilite, several 
felspars, leucite, nepheline, hauyne, nosean, ^sodalite, meionite, petalite, 
^ Phil. Mag. xviii. (1884), p. 117. 
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several zeolites, dioptase, rutile^ brookite, anatase, pero\yskite, spbene, 
calcite, aragonite, dolomite, witlierite, siderite, cerusite, malachite, diaspore, 
vivianite, apatite, anhydrite, diamond, with many metallic oresd 

Artificial Alteration of Internal Structures. — Besides showing the 
solvent power of superheated water and vapour upon glass in illustration 
of what happens within the crust of the earth, Daubr6e’s experiments 
possess a high interest and suggestiveness in regard to the internal re- 
arrangements and new structures which water may superinduce upon 
rocks. Hermetically sealed glass tubes containing scarcely one-third of 
their weight of water, and exposed for several days to a temperature 
below an incipient red-heat, showed not only a thorough transformation 
of structure into a white, porous, kaolin-like substance, encrusted with 
innumerable bipyramidal crystals of quartz, like those of the drusy 
cavities of rocks, but had acc^uired a very distinct fibrous and even an 
eminently schistose structure. The glass was found to split readily into 
concentric laminae arranged in a geneial way parallel to the original 
surfaces of the tube, and so thin that ten of them could be counted in a 
breadth of a single millimetre. Even where the glass, though attacked, 
retained its vitreous character, these fine zones appeared like the lines of 
an agate. The whole structure recalled that of some schistose and 
crystalline rocks. Treated with acid, the -altered glass crumbled and 
permitted the isolation of certain nearly opaque globules and of some 
minute transparent infusible acicular crystals or microlites, sometimes 
grouped in bundles and reacting on polarised light. Eeduced to thin 
slices, and examined under the microscope with a magnifying power of 
300 diameters, the altered glass presented: 1st, Spherulites, of a 
millimetre in radius, nearly opaque, yellowish, bristling with points 
which perhaps belong to a kind of crystallisation, and with an internal 
radiating fibrous structure (these resist the action of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, whence they cannot be a zeolite, but may be a sub- 
stance like chalcedony) ; 2nd, innumerable colourless acicular microlites, 
with a frequently stellate, more rarely solitary distribution, resisting the 
action of acid like quartz or an anhydrous silicate ; 3rd, dark green 
crystals of pyroxene (diopside). Daubr^e satisfied himself that these en- 
closures did not pre-exist in the glass, hut were developed in it during 
the process of alteration.^ 

But beside the effects from increase of temperature and pressure, 
we have to take into account the fact that water in a natural state is 
never chemically pure. Eain, falling through the air, absorbs in par- 
ticular oxygen and carbon- dioxide, and, filtering through the soil, abstracts 
more of this oxide as well as other results of decomposing organic 

^ See tlie works of Daubree, Fouqui!*, Micliel-Levj', Morozewicz, and others above cited. 

^ ‘G6ol. experim.* p. 158 et seq. The production of crystals and microlites in the 
devitrification of glass at comparatively low temperatures by the action of water is of great 
interest. The first observer who described the phenomenon appears to have been Brewster, 
who, in the second decade of last century, studied the effect upon polarised light of glass 
decomposed by ordinary meteoric ..action. {Phil. Trans. 1814 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxii. 
{I860), p. 607. See on the weathering of rocks, postm, p. 448 et seq.) 
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matter. It is thus enabled to effect numerous decompositions of sub- 
terranean rocks, even at ordinary temperatures and pressures. Eut as it 
continues its underground journey, and obtains increased solvent power, 
the very solutions it takes up augment its capacity for effecting mineral 
transformations. The influence of dissolved alkaline carbonates in pro- 
moting the decomposition of many minerals was long ago pointed out by 
Bisehuf. In 1857 Sterry Hunt showed by experiments that water 
impregnated with these carbonates would, at a tem 2 )erature of not more 
than 212" Fahr., produce chemical reactions among the elements of many 
sedimentary rocks, dissolving silica and generating various silicates.^ 
Daubree likewise proved that in presence of dissolved alkaline silicates, 
at temperatures above 700" Fahr., various siliceous minerals, as quartz, 
felspar, and pyroxene, could be crystallised, and that at this temperature 
the silicates would combine with kaolin to form felspar.- 

As. already stated, various ‘^mineralising agents^’ promote the crystal 
lisation of minerals. The presence of fiuorine has been proved experi- 
mentally to have a remarkable action in facilitating some precipitates, 
especially tin-oxides, as well as in other parts of the mechanism of 
mineral veins.^ Illustrations of the important part probably played by 
this element in the crystallisation of some minerals and rocks were 
obtained by Ste. Claire Deville and Hautefeuille, who by the use of 
compounds of fluorine produced such minerals as rutile, brookite, anatase 
and corundum in crystalline form.^ Blie de Beaumont inferred that the 
mineralising influence of fluorine had been effective even in the crystallisa- 
tion of granite. He believed that “ the volatile compound enclosed in 
granite, before its consolidation contained not only water, chlorine and 
sulphur, like the substance disengaged from cooling lavas, but also 
fluorine, phosphorus and boron, whence it acquired much greater activity 
and a capacity for acting on many bodies on which the volatile matter 
contained in the lavas of Etna has but a comparatively insignificant 
action.”^ We have seen above that in recent fusion experiments these 
mineralising agents have been found eminently efficaceous. 

§ 3. Effects of Compression, Tension, and Fracture. 

Among the geological revolutions to which the crust of the earth 
has been subjected, its rocks have been in some places powerfully com- 
pressed ; elsewhere they have undergone enormous tension, and almost 
everywhere they have been more or less ruptured. Hence internal 
structures have been developed which were not originally present in the 
rocks. These structures will be more properly considered in Book IV. 
We are here concerned mainly with the nature and operation of the 
agencies by which they have been produced. 

^ Phil. Mag. xv. p. 68. 

^ Bull. Soc. (Uol. Franca, xv. (1885), p. 103. 

First suggested by Daubree, Ann. des Mines (1841), 3ine ser. xx. p. 65. 

^ Qo 7 npt. rend. xlvi. p. 764 (1858); xlvii. p. 89; Ivii. p. 648 (1865). Fouque and 
Micliel-L^vy, ‘Synthfese des Mineraux et des Roches.’ 

•’5 B. S. O. F. iv. (1846), p. 1249. 
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The nioHt obvious result of pressure upon rooks is roimoliclatioij, as 
where a mass of loose sand is gra<luall}* (ionipaeted into a more or lens 
coherent stone, or where, with accoinpanying ehemit^nl <’hang<‘s, a layer 
of vegetation is compressed into pent, lignite or coal The coln^Hion of 
a sedimentary rock may 1x5 due merely to the. pi'essina* of the super» 
incumbent strata, but some (5ementing material has usually eontribtiled to 
bind tlic componmit particles togetlnn*. Of tlntse natural cinmniiH the 
most frequent are peroxide of iron, silica, and carbonate* of linn*. Moderate 
pressure equally distributed ov(‘r a nx'k pn‘senting (*verywlicre nearly 
the same amount of resistance will j)romot(i eonHoIidati<m, but may pro 
ducc no further internal change. WlH5re the*, component particles are 
chiefly crystalline, preHsur(5 may induce a crystalline strucinre* upon the 
whole mass, as recent experiments have shown.* If, however, the [ires- 
sure becomcB (5xtn5mely une(pial, or if tins ro(*k subjeeU*d to if can find 
eHcap <5 from the strain in one or more <lirectionH, it may flcnv an a plantit! 
mass, or may undergo sliear in (5ertain plan(5H, or may be cnunpled, the 
limit of its rigidity may 1x5 .passed and rupture may take place. Some 
con8e(|Ucnc(*.s of these movements may be. briefly alludi*d to here in 
illustration of hyiK)gen(5 action in dynamical ge(dogy. 

(1) Minor Ruptures and Noises. - Among mcxintain va!h*yH, in niib 
way tunnels through hilly regions, or elsewhere, among i-ocks subjected 
to much lateral pressure, or where, owing to the removal of material ly 
running water, and the (5onHC5(|uent formation (»f caviticH, stUmideiiee is 
in progress, sounds as of explosions are occasitmally hi*ard. hi niimy 
instances, those noises ar(5 the result of r(5lief fr’om great lateral eornpreS" 
sion, the rocks liaving for ages been in a state of strain, from which ii» 
denudation advances, or as artifi(5ial excavations lu’c imnle, they are 
relieved. This relief takes place, not always uniformly, Imt sfunet lines 
cumulatively by successive shocks or snapH, Mr. \\\ II. Niles td fkmton 
has described a number of interesting (raseH where ihi! efff!i't« of 
expansion could lie seen in ({uarries; large bhaks of rock lieing rimt aixl 
crushed into fragments, and smaller piecfcs being even cliHc'harged with 
explosion into the air.^ More recently Mr. A. Htralian lias eallcd attini- 
tion to the occurrence of slickensided surfaces in the lead mines of iJi^rby* 
shirc which on being struck or even seratch(5<l with a miners pick brciik 
off with {5X|)loHive violence, and he suggests that the spars and ores along 
those surfaces are in 'Na sUite of mol(5cuIar strain, rcHeinbling that f»f the 
Rupert’s Drop or of toughened glass, and that tliis eoiiclition of strain m 
the result of the earth movements, which produced the slii*k«‘niidi*s/’^* 

If such is the state of strain in which somii rocks c^xist even at the 
surface or at no great distiince beneath it, we (‘an realise tliat at great 
depths, where escape from strain is for long fieriods iinposHible, iincl the 
compression of the* masses must he enormous, any sudden from this 

strain may well give rise to an earth({uake«8liO(!k (p. '170). A c’ontinutjd 

' W. Spring, /hlL Amd, /My, 1880, p. 87.5. 

Proc. JUmUm tSffr. Xuf. Hini. .vviii. (1876), p. 272. 

** Ueol. Alatj. 1887, p. 400. Hee alno tlx* waiiie vohiiiii*, pp. 511, 522, Jwirr. Jttmrn, 
Sci xlL (1891), p. 409. 
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condition of strain must also influence the solvent power of water per- 
meating the rocks (p. 411). 

(2) Consolidation and Welding. — That pressure consolidates rocks 
is familiar knowledge. Loose sedimentary materials may by mere pres- 
sure be converted into more or less firm and hard masses. Experiments 
by W. Spring upon many substances in the state of powder have shown 
that under high pressure they become welded into solid substances. 




Fiy. JSO.— Section of conipressed Argillaceous 81. — Section of a similar Rock whicli has not 

lioek in which Cleavage-structure has been undergone this niodilication. Magnitied. 

<leveloped. Magnilied. (Compare Fig. 2t).0). 

Under a pressure of 6000 atmospheres, coal-dust becomes a brilliant solid 
block, taking the mould of the cavity in which it is placed, and thereby 
giving evidence of plasticity. Peat, in like manner, becomes a brilliant 
black substance in which all trace of the original structure is gone.^ 

(3) Cleavage. — Over extensive tracts of country a peculiar structure 
has been superinduced by powerful lateral pressure, especially upon fine- 
grained argillaceous rocks, which are then termed slates. They split along 
a set of planes which, as a rule, are highly inclined or vertical, and inde- 
pendent of the original bedding. Examined more minutely, it is found that 
their com^jonent particles, which in most cases have a longer and shorter 



Fig. S2.”-Curved Qu.artz Rock traversed by vertical and highly-iiicliued Cleavage. South Stack 
Lighthouse, Auglesea (JL). 

axis, have grouped themselves with their long axes generally in one com- 
mon direction, and parallel with the planes of fissility. An ordinary shale 
may present under the microscope such a structure as is shown in Fig. 
81. But where it has undergone the change here referred to, it has 
acquired the structure represented in Fig. 80. Eocks which, having been 
thus acted on, have acquired this superinduced fissility, are said to be 
^ BtdL Acad. lioy. lXelg. 1880, p. 325 ; and mite, p. 182. 
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between the strike and the cleavage ; for if descent by gravitation were the 
main cause, we should expect to find the rocks sheared far more irregu- 
larly than even the most irregular disposition of cleavage. That in 
cleavage there has been a true distortion of the rocks is indubitable ; and 
the amount of distortion may be ascertained by the extent of the altera- 
tion of shape of fossils (Figs. 85-88). Microscopic study of cleaved 
rocks shows that their fissility is not due merely to a re-arrangement of 
original clastic particles, but, perhaps in largest measure, to the develoj)- 
ment of new minerals, particularly varieties of mica, along the planes of 
cleavage. This relation is well seen in the folded and cleaved Devonian 
and Carboniferous rocks of S.W. Ireland and Cornwall, in the Carboni- 
ferous shales of Laval, Mayenne, and in the Jurassic and Eocene shales of 
the Alps.^ dust as shales graduate into true cleaved slates, so slates by 
augmentation of their superinduced mica pass into phyllites, and these 
into mica-schists. The structure of districts with cleaved rocks is described 
in Book IV. Part Y. p. 684. 

(4) Deformation. — In the upper part of the earth’s crust, where the 
rocks do not lie under a greater pressure than their crushing strength, 
they may give Avay to the pressure by fracturing or crushing. Beyond 
that limit of strength they probably lie in a more or less plastic condition, 
and, like cold solid metals in a hydraulic press, may be made to flow. 
01)vious proof of the powerful pressure to which rocks have been 
exposed is furnished l)y the way in Avhich contiguous pebbles in a 
conglomerate have been scpieezed into each other, and even some- 
times have been elongated in a certain general direction. The coarse- 
ness of the grain of such rocks permits the effects of compression or • 
tension to ])e readily seen. Similar effects may take place in fine- 
grained rocks and escai)e observation. Daubr<^e has imitated experiment- 
ally indentations produced by the contiguous portions of conglomerate 
pebbles.^ Such indentations, particularly when the material is limestone 
or other tolerably soluble rock, may indeed have been to some extent 
produced ])y solution taking place most actively where pressure was 
greatest (p. 4 1 1 ). But of the indubitable evidences of crushing and deforma- 
tion, even in what would be termed solid and brittle rocks, perhaps the 
most instructive and valuable are furnished by the remains of fossil plants 
and animals of which the unaltered shapes are well known. Where 
fossiliferous rocks have undergone a shear, the extent of this movement, 
as a])Ovc remarked, can be measured in the resultant distortion of the 

* Jaimettaz, Kenevier and Lory, B. S. G. F. ix. p. 649. 

- Cumptes rmdiu% xliv. p. 823 ; alsoliis ‘ Geologie Experimentale/ part i. sect. ii. chap, 
iii., where a serie-s of ini]>ortaiit experiments on deformation is given. For various examples 
and opinions, see Eothpletz, if. JJ. G. O. xxxi. p. 355. Heim, ‘ Mecliaiiismus der Gebirgs- 
bildung,’ 1878, vol. ii. p. 31. Hitchcock, ‘Geologj^ of Vermont,’ i. p. 28. Proc. Bod. 
Soc, Nat. Hid. vii. i'>p. 209, 353 ; xviii. i>, 97,; xv. p. 1 ; xx. p. 313. U/zifr. Assoc. 1866, 
p. 83. Atner. Jour. Bci. (2), xxxi. p. 372. Sorby, Rep. Ccmliff Not. Soc. 1873, p. 21. 
H. H. Reusch, ‘ Fossilien-fiihreiid. kryst. Scliiefer,’ p. 25. . On pitted pelzbles in rocks, 
T. Mcdlard Reade, Pror. Liverpool Gcorj. Soc. sess. 1891-92 ; Geol. Mag. 1895, p. 341 ; 
Gresley, (p. cit. p. 239. 
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fossils. In Figs. 85 and 87 drawings are given of two Lower Silurian 
fossils in their natural forms. In Fig. 86 a specimen of the same species 
of trilobite as in Fig. 85 is represented where it has been distorted during 



Fig. 8i3.~A Trilobite (Calyviene 
Blumenhachii). natural shape. 


Fig. SO.— The same Trilobite, 
altered by Deforinatioii — 
Lower Silurian, Heiulre 
Wen, near Cerig y Driiidion, 
North Wales (B.). 


Fig. 87. — A Brachii)od (StropJio. 
meiia cxpansit), natural shape. 




the shearing of the enclosing rock. In Fig. 88 four examples of the same 
shell as in Fig.. 87 are shown greatly distorted by a strain which has 
elongated the rock in the direction a 5.^ Amorphous crystalline rocks 
(pegmatite, granite, diorite) have been so crushed as to acquire a schistose 
structure (pp. 246, 252, 255). 



big. S8.~Strop?L07M7ic(, expansa, altered by the deforming influence of Cleavage — Lower Silurian, 
Cwni Idwal, Caernarvon .shire (li.). 


Another illustration of the effects of pressure in producing deforma- 
tion in rocks, is supplied by the so-called lignilites,’' “ epsomites,” or 
stylolites.” These are cylindrical or columnar bodies varying in length 
up to more than four inches, and in diameter up to two or more inches. 
The sides are longitudinally striated or grooved. Each column, usually 

SeeD. Sharpe, Q. J. Q. S. iil (1846), p. 75. W. Hopkins, Cambridge Lhil. Trans. 
viii. (1847), p. 466. S. Haiighton, Phil Mag. (1866), xii. p. 409. 0. Fisher, Oeol. Mag. 

1884, p. 399. Harker, Brit. Assoc. 1885, Reports, p. 824. 
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with a conical or rounded cap of clay, beneath which a shell or other 
organism may frequently be detected, is placed at right angles to the 
bedding of the limestones or calcareous shales through which it passes, 
and consists of the same material. This structure has been referred by 
Professor Marsh to the difference between the resistance offered by the 
column under the shell, and by the surrounding matrix, to superincumbent 
pressure. The striated surface in this view is ‘a case of slickensides.’^ 
The same observer has suggested that the more complex structure known 
as “ cone- in-cone ’’ may be due to the action of pressure upon concretions 
in the course of formation.^ 

The experiments of Tresca, Spring, ' Hallock, Adams and Nicolson and 
others - on the flow of solids have thrown considerable light upon the 
internal deformations of rock masses. Tresca proved that, even at 
ordinary atmospheric temperatures, solid resisting bodies like lead, cast- 
iron and ice may be so compressed as to undergo an internal motion of 
their parts, closely analogous to that of fluids. Thus, a solid jet of lead 
has been produced by placing a piece of the metal in a cavity between 
the jaws of a powerful compressing machine. Iron, in like manner, has 
l:)een forced to flow in the solid state into cavities and take their shape. 
On cutting sections of the metals so compressed, their particles or crystals 
are found to have ranged themselves in lines of flow which follow the 
contour of the space into which they have been squeezed. Such experi- 
ments are of considerable geological interest. They illustrate how in 
certain circumstances, under great strain, rocks may not only be made to 
undergo internal deformation along certain shearing planes, as in cleavage, 
but may even be subjected to such stresses as to acquire a ‘‘shear-structure ” 
resembling the fluxion-structure seen in rocks which have been truly 
liquid (p. 153). More recent experimental researches by Professor F. D. 
Adams and J. T. Nicolson have shown that when limestone or marble 
is submitted to differential pressures exceeding the elastic limit of the 
material, the rock undergoes permanent deformation. This change at 
ordinary temperatures is due partly to the production of a cataclastic or 
cruslied structure, and partly to twinning and a gliding movement among 
the individual crystals of calcite, both of which eflects can be seen among 
contorted limestones and marbles in nature. But when the temperature is 
C. or •400'' C. no cataclastic structure is observable, the whole internal 
movement being due to changes in the shape of the calcite crystals by 

^ Pfoc. Amer. Assoc. Science. 1867. Giimljel, Z. P. G. O. xxxiv. p. 642. W. S. 
Gresley, Geol. Mag. 1887, p- 17 ; Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 731 ; liv. (1898), p. 196. J. 
Young, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgov% viii. (1885), p. 1 ; Geol. Mag. 1892, ii. 138 ; also pp. 
240, 278, 334. 

Tresca, Comptes rend. 1864, p. 754; 1867, p. 809 ; Mem. Sav. Etrangers, xviii. 
(1868), p. 733 ; xx. pp. 75, 137, 281, 617 ; Inst. Mech. Engineers, June 1867 ; June' 1878. 
W. Spring, Jkdl. Accul. Belg. xlix. (1880), p. 323 ; ix. (3), 1885, p- 204. W. Hallock, 
Bull. XI. S. G. S. No. 55 (1889), p. 67. F. D. Adams and J. T. Nicolson, Geol. Mag. 
1897, p. 513; Phil. Trans, cxcv. (1901), pp. 363-401. W. C. Koberts-Austen, Proc. 
Roy. Instituiio7i, xi. (1886), p. 395. See also E. Reyer’s ‘Geologisehe imd geograpliisclie 
Experimente, ’ Heft i. 
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twinning and gliding. The presence of water was not seen to exert any 
influence in the resultd 

The experimental demonstration of the capacity of rocks to undergo 
internal molecular changes when exposed to severe differential pressures 
has much interest in regard to the origin of schistose and other structures 
in rocks which have manifestly suffered enormous compression. During 
the last twenty years observations have multiplied in all parts of the 
world in proof of the wide extent and great importance of such mechanical 
movements. An account of this evidence will be given in Book lY. 
Parts IV. to VIII. 

(5) Plication. — On the assumption of a more rapid contraction of 
the inner hot nucleus of the globe, and the consequent descent of the 
cool outer shell, a subsiding area of the curved surface of the earth 
requires to occupy less horizontal space, and must therefore suffer 
powerful lateral compression. De la Beche long ago pointed out that if 
contorted and tilted beds were levelled out, they would require more 
room than can now be obtained for them -without encroaching on other 
areas.'-^ The magnificent example of the Alps brings before the mind 
the enormous extent to which the crust of the earth has in some places 
been compressed. According to the measurements and estimates of 
Professor Heim of Zurich, the diameter of the northern zone of the 
central Alps is only about one-half of the original horizontal extent of 
the component strata, which have been corrugated and thrown back upon 
each other in huge folds reaching from base to summit of lofty mountains, 
and spreading over many square miles of surface. He computes the 
horizontal compression of the whole chain at 120,000 metres; that is to 
say, that two points on the opposite sides of the chain have, by the 
folding of the crust that produced the Alps, been brought 120,000 metres, 
or 74 miles, nearer each other than they were before the movement.^ 
Though the sight of such colossal foldings of solid sheets of rock impresses 
us with the magnitude of the compression to which the crust of the earth 
has been subjected, it perhaps does not convey a more vivid picture of 
the extent of this compression than is aftbrded by the fact that even in 
the minuter and microscopic structure of the rocks intricate puckerings 
are visible (Fig. 36). So intense has been the pressure, that even the 
tiny flakes of mica and other minerals have lieen forced to arrange them- 
selves in complex, frilled, crimped, and goffered foldings. On an inferior 
scale, local compression and contortion may be caused by the protrusion 
of eruptive rocks. The characters of plicated rocks as part of the frame- 
work of the terrestrial crust are given in Book IV. Part IV. 

As may be supposed, it is difliicult to illustrate experimentally the 
processes by which vast masses of rock have been plicated and crumpled. 
The early devices of Sir James Hall, however, may be cited, from their 
interest as the first attempts to demonstrate the origin of the contortion 
of rocks. He placed layers of cloth under a -weight, and by compressing 

^ Phil. Tmns. cxcv. A (1901), pp. 363-401. 

“ ‘ Report, Devon and Cornwall ’ (1839), p. 187. 

‘ Meclianismns der Gelnrgsbildung,’ ii. (1878), p. 213. 
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them from two sides produced corrugations closely resembling those of 
the Silurian strata of the Berwickshire coast (Fig. 89). Professor Favre 
of bleneva devised an experiment which more closely imitates the con- 
ilitions in nature. Upon a tightly stretched band of india-rubber he 
placed various layers of clay, making them adhere to it as firmly as 
possible. By then allowing the band to contract he produced in the 
ovei’lying strata of clay a series of contortions, inversions and dislocations 
which at once recalled those of a great mountain chain.^ Mr. H. Schardt 
repeated the experiments, but with interstratifications of hard and soft 
clay and clay mixed with sand.- The subject was subsequently illustrated 
experimentally by Mr, H. M. Cad ell, who, making use of plaster-of-Paris, 
with layers of sand, loam or clay, 
obtained results curiously like those 
exhibited by the criimjded and dislocated 
rocks of the X.W. Highlands of Scotland.’^ 

Dr. Eeyer, who has devised a series of 
ingenious a 4 )paratus and methods for 
experimental research in geology, has 
devoted special attention to deformation 
and |)lication in illustration of the 
formation of mountains.-^ Mr. Bailey 
Willis has puldished an interesting series of experiments on the same 
subject, in which he used beeswax, hardening it with plaster-of-Paris 
or softening it with turpentine to obtain a range of quality from a brittle 
solid to a semi-fluid substance.^'* 

(6) Jointing and Disloeation. — Almost all rocks are traversed by 
vertical or highly inclined divisional planes termed Joints (Book IV. 
IVirt II.). These have been regarded as due in some way to contraction 
during consolidation (fissures of retreat) ; and this is no doubt their 
origin in innumerable cases. But; on the other hand, their frequent 
regularity and persistence across materials of very varying texture suggest 
rather the efiects of internal pressure and movement within the crust. 
In an ingenious series of experiments, Daubree has imitated' joints and 
fractures by subjecting different substances to undulatory movement by 
torsion and by simple pressure, and he infers that they have been 
produced by analogous movements in the terrestrial crust.*’ 

But in many cases the rupture of continuity has been attended with 
relative displacement of the sides, producing what is termed a fault. 
Daul)r<*e also shows experimentally how faults may arise from the same 

^ Xafurr, xiv. (1878), p. 103. 

- Bidl. Sue. Vaml. Set. Xat. xx. (1884), pp. 143-146. 

•' Tmns. Jidjf. Soc. Edin. xxxvi. (1888), p. 337. 

See his ‘ C4eologisclie iind geograidiisclie Experimente,’ already cited, especially 
parts i. and iv. 

•' 13th Atin. Rejh V. S. O. S. (1894), p. *241. Compare Mr. Howe’s experiments to 
illustrate the intrusion of igneous rocks, op. ciL, 31st Report (1901), p. 291. 

^ ‘Gt'ol. Experim.’ part i. sect. ii. chap. ii. See W. King, Ro^. Irish Arad. xxv. (1875), 
}). 605 ; and the tlieories of jointing given postea, p. 661. 



Fig. su.— Hall's E\i.>eriiueiit illustrating 
contortion. 
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movements as have caused joints, and from bending of the rocks. As 
the solid crust settles down, the subsidence, where unequal in rate, may 
cause a rupture l^etween the less stablq and more stable areas. When a 
tract of ground has been elevated, the rocks underlying it get more room 
by being pushed up, and are placed in a position of more or less 
instability. As they cannot occupy the additional space by any elastic 
expansion of their mass, they accommodate themselves to the new position 
by a series of dislocations.^ Those segments having a broad base rise 
more than those with narrow bottoms, or the latter sink relatively to the 
former. Each broad-bottomed segment is thus bounded by two sides 
sloping towards the upper part of the block. The plane of dislocation is 
nearly always inclined from the vertical, and the side to which the 
inclination rises, and from which it hades,” is the upthrow side. Eaults 
of this kind are termed normal, and are by far the most common in nature. 
In mountainous regions, however, instances frequently occur where one 
side has been pushed over the other, so that lower are placed above higher 
beds. Such a fault is said to be reversed. It indicates an upward thrust 
within the crust, and is often to 1)6 found associated with lines of plica- 
tion. Where a sharp fold, of which one limb is pushed forward over the 
other, gives way along a line of rupture, the result is a reversed fault. 
The details of these features of geological structure are reserved for Book 
IV. Part VI. They are only noticed here, as their consideration forms 
one of the branches of dynamical geology. 

§ 4. The Metamorphism of Rocks. 

Another section of geological dynamics is devoted to the investi- 
gation of what is termed the ‘‘metamorphism” of rocks — that is, re- 
arrangement of their constituent materials, and most frequently the 
production of a new crystalline structure.^ In this transformation the 
following conditions have been mainly operative : — (1) Temperature, from 
the lowest at which any change is possible up to that of complete fusion ; 
(2) pressure, the potency of the action of heat being, within certain limits, 
increased with increase of pressure ; (3) mechanical movements, which 
so often have induced molecular re-arrangements in rocks ; (4) presence 
of water, usually containing various mineral solutions, whereby chemical 
changes can be effected which would not be possible in dry heat ; (5) 
nature of the materials operated upon, some being much more susceptible 
of change than others. 

A metamorphosed rock is one which has suffered such a mineralogical 
re-arrangement of its substance. It may or may not have l)een a 
crystalline rock originally. Any rock capable of alteration (and all rocks 
must be so in some degree) will, when subjected to the required 
conditions, ]-)e metamorphosed. The resulting structure, however, will, 
save in extreme cases, bear witness to the original character of the mass. 

1 See J. M. Wilson, GeoL Mag. v. p. 20B ; 0. Fisher, ojp. cit. 1884. 

^ See A. Harker on the Physics of Metainorphisin, OeoL Ma/j. vi. (1889), p. 15 ; J. W. 
Judd, ibid. p. 243 ; and Book IV. Part VIII. of this Text-hook. 
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In some instances, the change has consisted merely in the re-arrangement 
or crystallisation of one mineral originally present, as in limestone 
converted into marble ; in others, there has been a process of 
paramorphism, as where augite has been changed into hornldende in the 
alteration of dolerites into epidiorites • in others, the constituents have 
been forced by mechanical movements to range themselves in parallel 
laminse, as where a diorite or pyroxenic rock becomes a hornblende-schist ; 
in others, partial or complete transformation of the original constituents, 
whether crystalline or clastic, into new crystalline minerals has been 
accompanied by a complete re-crystallisation and change of structure in 
the rock. Quartzite is evidently a compacted sandstone, either hardened 
l)y mere pressure, or most frequently by the deposit of silica between its 
granules, or a slight solution of these granules by permeating water, so 
that they have become mutually adherent. A clay-slate is a hardened, 
cleaved, and partially metamorphosed form of muddy sediment, which on 
the one hand may be found full of organic remains, like any common 
shale, while on the other, by the appearance and gradual increase of 
some form of mica and other minerals, it may be traced becoming more 
and more crystalline, until it passes into phyllite, chiastolite-slate or 
some other schistose rock. Yet remains of fossils may be obtained even 
in the same hand-specimens with crystals of andalusite, garnet or other 
minerals. The calcareous matter of corals is sometimes replaced by 
hornblende, garnet and axinite, without deformation of the fossils.’- 

Since experiment has proved that in presence of water under pressure, 
even at comparatively low temperatures, mineral substances are vigor- 
ously attacked (p. 411), we may expect to find that as these conditions 
abundantly exist within the earth^s crust, the rocks exposed to them have 
been more or less altered. A large proportion of the accessible crust 
consists of sedimentary materials which were laid down on the ocean- 
bottom, and which were still abundantly soaked with sea-water even 
after they had been covered over with more recent formations. The 
gradual growth and consolidation of submarine accumulations would deprive 
the lower strata of most of their original water, but some proportion of it 
would probably remain. If, according to Dana, the average amount of 
interstitial water in stratified rocks, at the earth’s surface, sucli as lime- 
stones, sandstones and shales, be assumed to be 2*67 per cent, which is 
probably less than the truth, “ the amount will correspond to two quarts 
of water for every cubic foot of rock.”^ There is certainly a considerable 
store of water ready for chemical action when the required conditions of 
heat and pressure are obtained. We must also remember that the water 
in which the sedimentary formations of the crust were formed, being 
mostly that of the ocean, already possessed chlorides, sulphates and 
other salts with which to begin its reactions. The inference may 
therefore be drawn, that rocks possessing not more than 3 per cent of 
interstitial water cannot be depressed to depths of several thousand feet 

^ Ann. des Mines, 5me s4r. xii. p. 318. H. H. Reuscli. ‘Die Fo-ssilien-filhreiideii 
krystalliiiischen Schiefer von Bergen ’ (traiLslated by E. Baldaiif), Leipzig, 1883. 

2 ‘Manual,’ 3rd ed. (1880), p. 758. 
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beneath the level of the earth's surface, and undergo great pressure and 
crushing, without suffering more or less marked internal change or 
metaniorphism. 

For the sake of illustrating this department of dynamical geology in 
the present section of this volume, some typical examples of the nature of 
the changes involved will here be given. But the full discussion of the 
subject is reserved for Book IV. Part VIIL, where the phenomena of 
‘‘ contact " and regional " metamorphism as displayed among the rocks 
of the earth’s crust will be described. 

Frodudioii ofmarhle from limestone . — One of tlie most obvious eases of alteration — 
the artificial conversion of limestone into ciystalline saccliaroid niarble-r-has been 
already referred to (pp. 250, 402).^ The calcite having undergone complete transforma- 
tion, its original structure, whether organic or not, has been effaced, and a new structure 
has been developed, consisting of an aggregate of minute rounded grains, each with an 
independent crystalline arrangement (Fig. 27). The production of a crystalline structure 
in amorphous calcite may be effected by the action of mere meteoric water at or near the 
surface (pp. 160, 178, 475). But the generation of the peculiar granular structure of 
marble always demands heat and pressure, and probably usually the presence of water, 
though the details of the process, on the great scale, are still involved in obscurity. 
We know that*where a dyke of basalt or other intrusive rock has involved limestone, it 
has sometimes been able to convert it for a short distance into marble. The heat (and 
perhaps the moisture) of the invading lava have sufficed to produce a granular structure, 
which even under the microscope is identical with that of marble. The conversion of 
wide areas of limestone into marble is a regional form of metamorphisrn, associate*! 
usually with the alteration of other sedimentary masses into schists, &:c. 

Dolomitisation . — Another alteration which, from the labours of Von Buch, received 
in the early decades of last century much attention from geologists, is the conversion of 
ordinary limestone into dolomite. Some dolomite appears to be an original chemical 
precipitate from the saline water of inland lakes and seas (p. 529). But calcareous 
' formations due to organic secretions are often weakly dolomitic at the time of tlunr 
formation, and may have their proportion of magnesium carbonate increased by the 
action of permeating water, as is proved by the conversion into dolomite of shells and 
other organisms, consisting originally of calcite or aragonite, and forming portions of 
what was no doubt originally a limestone, though now a continuous mass of dolomite. 
This change may have sometimes consisted in the mere abstraction of carbonate of lime 
from a limestone already containing carbonate of magnesia, so as to leave the rock in 
the form of dolomite ; or probably more usually in the action of the magnesium salts of 
sea-water, especially the chloride, ui^oii organically formed limestone ; or sometimes 
locally in the action of a solution of carbonate of magnesia in carbonated water upon 
limestone, either magnesian or non-magnesian. ftlie de Beaumont calculated tliat on 
the assumption that one out of every two equivalents of carbonate of lime was replaced 
by carbonate of magnesia, the conversion of limestone into dolomite would be attended 
with a reduction of the volume of the mass to the extent of 12 T per cent. It is 
certainly remarkable in this connection that large masses of dolomite, which may be 
conceived to have once been limestone, have the cavernous, fissured structure which, on 
this theory of their origin, might have been looked for. 

Dolomite has been produced both on a small and on a great scale. In the nortli of 
England and elsewhere, the Carboniferous limestone has been altered for a few feet or 
yards on either side of its joints into a dull yellow dolomite, locally termed dunstone.” 
Similar vertical zones of dolomite occur also in the Carboniferous limestone of Ireland. 
Harkness pointed out that the dolomite appears in vertical ribs where the rocks are 


^ See also “ Marmarosis ” in Book IV. Part VIII. 
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mil ell jointed, and in beds wliere they liave few or no jointsd No doubt percolating 
water lias been the agent of change in the vertical zones. The beds, however, 
whicli in Ireland and elsewhere constitute important masses in the Carboniferous 
limestone, were more probably formed contemporaneously with the rocks among which 
they He. They may have been deposited as limestone in shallow lagoons where the 
salts of concentrated sea-water would act upon them. Dolomite sometimes 
forms great ranges of mountains, as in the Eastern Alps, where it has by some wn-iters 
been regarded as altered ordinary limestone. But these masses may have partly, at 
least, become dolomite at the beginning by the action of the magnesian salts of the 
concentrated waters of inland seas upon organic or inorganic calcareous deposits 
accumulated previous to the concentration, their metamorpliism having consisted 
mainly in the subsequent generation of a crystalline structure analogous to that of the 
conversion of limestone into marhle.- 

Concersion of voxjduhlc siihsfancc into coed. — Exposed to the atmosphere, dead vegeta- 
tion is decomposed into humus, which goes to increase the soil. But sheltered from the 
atmosphere, exposed to the action of water, especially with an increase of temperature, 
and under some pressure, it is converted into lignite and coal. An example of this 
alteration has been observed in the Dorothea mine, Claiisthal. Some of the timber in 
a long-disused level, filled with slate rubbish, and saturated with the mine-water from 
de(‘oin]iosing pyrites, was found to have a leathery consistence when wet, but, on exposure 
to the air, it hardened to a firm and ordinary brown coal, with the typical brown colour 
and external fibrous structure, and having the internal fracture of a black, glossy pitch- 
coiil.'* This change must have been ])rodueed within less than four centuries — the time 
since tlie levels were opened. According to Bischofs determinations the conversion of 
wood, into coal may take place, 1 st, by the separation of carbonic acid and carburetted 
liydrogen ; 2 u(l, by the separation of carbonic acid, and the formation of water either 
from oxidation of hydrogen by meteoric oxygen, or from the hydrogen and oxygen of 
the wood ; 3rd, by the separation of carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, and water.'* 
The circumstances under wdiich the vegetable matter now forming coal has been acenmu- 
lat(id were favourable for this slow transmutation. The carbon-dioxide (choke-damp) of 
ohi coal-mines, and the carburetted hydrogen (fire-damp, CH 4 ) given ofi* in such large 
quantities by coal-seams, are of . the alteration which would aiq)ear to be 

ac'oelerated by terrestrial rno'veinents, .such as those that Comjn-ess and jdicate rocks. 
During the jnocess these gases escape, and the proi)ortion of carbon 2 >i‘ 0 gr 6 ssively 
increases in the residue, till it reaches the most highly mineralised anthracite (p. 184), 
or may even j^ass into nearly pure carbon or graphite. In the coal-basins of Mons and 
Valenciennes, the same seams which are in the state of bituminous coal {gras) at the 
surface, gradually lose tlieir volatile constituents as they are traced downward till they 
j>a.ss into anthracite. In the Pennsylvanian coal-field the coals become more anthracitic 
as they are followed into the eastern region, where tlie rocks have undergone great 
plication, and where, possibly during the subterranean movements, they were exposed 
to an elevation of temperature.-' Daubree has produced from wood, exposed to the 

Q. J. G. >S'. XV. p. 100. 

" On doloiuitisation, see L. von Bucli, in Leonhard’s JMincralog. Tusdienhuch, 1824 ; 
Nanmann’s ‘ Geogno.sie, ’ i. p. 763; Bischofs ‘Chemical Geology,’ hi.; Elie de Beaumont, 
Bull. Hoc. Geol France, viii. (1836), p. 174 ; Sorby, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1856, part ii. p. 77, 
and Address, Q. J. Ocol. Hoc. 1879. A full statement of the literature of this subject will 
l>e found in a suggestive memoir by C. Doelter and R. Hoenies, Jalirh. Geol. Reiclisanstalt, 
XXV. The dolomite mountains of the Eastern Alj^s have been well described by Mojsisovics. 
Bee account of Triassic system, postca. Book VI. 

Hirschwald, Z. Deatsch. Geol. Ges. xxv. \x 364. 

** Bischof, ‘Chem. Geol.’ i. p. 274. 

Daubree, Experirn.’ p. 463. Part of the framework below a steam-liainmer lias 
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action of superheated water, droplike globules of anthracite which had evidently been 
melted in the transformation, and which presented a close resemblance to the anthracite 
of some mineral veins. ^ 

Lrochiction of new minerals. — Keference has above (p. 413) been made to the 
artificial formation of minerals in highly heated aqueous solutions. Such changes have 
been effected among the rocks within the crust, where doubtless water and heat have 
likewise been the chief agents in tlie process. Where metamorphism is well developed 
the chemical reactions which have been set up have given rise to more or less complete 
recombination of the chemical constituents of a rock. Hew minerals have thus been 
formed either entirely out of the materials already comprising the rock, or with some 
addition or replacement of substance introduced from without, by aqueous solution or 
otherwise. Carbonate of lime and silica are the two compounds that have been most 
abundantly brought by infiltration into rocks. Some of the commonest secondary 
minerals are micas ; aiidalusite, chiastolite and garnet are also of frequent occurrence. 
(See Book IV. Part YIII.) 

Frocluction of the schistose structure. — All rocks are not equally permeable by water, 
nor is the same rock equally permeable in all directions. Among the stratified rocks 
especially, vdiich form so large a proportion of tlie visible terrestrial crust, there are 
great differences in the facility with which water can travel, the planes of sedimenta- 
tion, or those of cleavage or shearing where these have been developed, being naturally 
those along which water passes most easily. It is along these planes that difiereiices 
of mineral structure and composition are ranged. Alternate layers of siliceous, 
argillaceous, and calcareous material vary in porosity and capability of being changed 
by permeating water. We may, therefore, expect that unless the original stratified 
structure has been effaced or rendered inoperative by any other superinduced structure, 
it will guide the metamorphic action of underground water, and will remain more or 
less distinctly traceable even after very considerable mineralogical transformations have 
taken place. Even without this guiding inffuence, superheated water can, to a certain 
extent, produce a schistose structure, parallel to its bounding surfaces, as Daubree’s 
experiments upon glass, above cited, have proved. 

The stratified formations consist largely of silica, silicates of alumina, lime, 
magnesia, soda and potash, and iron-oxides. These mineral substances exist there as 
original ingredients, partly' in recognisable worn crystals, partly in a granular or 
amorphous condition, ready to be acted on by permeating water under the requisite 
conditions of temperature and pressure. We can understand that any re-combination 
and re-crystallisation of the silicates will probably follow the laminm of deposit or of 
cleavage, and that in this way a crystalline foliated structure may be developed. 
Round masses of granite erupted among Paheozoic rocks, instructive sections may be 
observed where a transition can be traced from ordinary unaltered sedimentary 
strata, such as sandstones, greywackes and shales containing fossils, into foliated 
crystalline rocks, to which the names of mica-schist and even gneiss may be applied. 
(Book IV. Part VIII.) Not only can the gi'adual change into a crystalline foliated 
structure he readily followed with the naked eye, but with the aid of the microscope the 
finer details of the alteration can be traced. Minute plates of some micaceous mineral 
and small concretions of andalusite, garnet, quartz, &c., may be observed to have 
crystallised out of the surrounding amorphous sediment. These, especially the mica, 
can be seen gradually to increase in size and number towards the granite, until the rock 
assumes a thoroughly foliated structure and passes into a true schist. Yet even in such 
a schist, traces of the original and durable water-worn quartz-granules may be detected.- 
As already stated (pp. 244, 246), foliation is a crystalline segregation of the mineral 
matter of a rock in certain dominant planes which may be those of original stratification, 


been found after twenty years to be converted into lignite. F. Seeland, Verh. Ueol. Meichs. 
1883, p. 192. ^ Op. cit. p. 177. - Sorl)y, Cf J. O. S. xxxvi. p. 82. 
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of joints, of cleavage, of sheaving or of fracture.'^ Mr. Sorby has recognised foliation in 
three sets of planes even among the same rocks. ^ 

Scrope many years ago called attention to the analogy between the foliation of schists 
and the ribbaiuled or streaked structure of trachyte, obsidian, and other lavas.^ This 
analogy has even been regarded as an identity of structure, and the idea has found 
supporters that the schistose rocks have been in a condition similar to or identical with 
that of many volcanic masses, and have acquired their peculiar hssility by differential 
movements within the viscous or pasty magma, the solidified minerals being drawn out 
into layers in the direction of shearing. Daubree, availing himself of the reseai'ches of 
Tresca on the flow of solids (p. 421), has endeavoured to imitate artificially some of the 
|)henomena of foliation by exposing clay and other substances to great but unequal 
pressure.'^ That some of the lenticular wavy laminae of different minerals in gneiss and 
other foliated rocks may be due to original segregation or flow in still unconsolidated 
igneous rock seems to be rendered highly probable by the curious analogies to this 
structure to he observed in the deeper parts of large intrusive bosses of rock, such as 
granite, diabase and gabbro (p. 256). These layers may thus be the remains of the 
oldest structure now retained by the gneiss. But subsequent pressure and deformation 
have fre(piently produced a foliation cutting obliquely across this original lamination 
and even entirely effacing it. (See Book lY. Part YIII. Sect, ii., and the section on 
pre-Cambrian rocks in Book YI.) 

That the scliistose structure has been largely induced by mechanical movements can- 
not be <loubted. The evidence in the field and under tbe microscope has now rendered 
it certain that many rocks have been subjected to enormous mechanical stresses within 
the earth’s crust ; that they have yielded to the pressure both by disruption and by 
molecular .shearing, that in some cases they have been crushed into niinute frag- 
ments or dust, and have then been made to flow and to simulate the flow-structure 
of lava, while, in other cases, the crushed particles have crystallised into a granulitic 
structure, or the re-crystallisation has taken place along the flow"-x)lanes and has given 
rise to a perfect Ibliation. The action that produced cleavage, if further developed, 
might be accompanied with suflicient augmentation of temperature to permit of extensive 
miiieralogical transformation along the cleavage-planes. But probably a rise of tempera- 
ture was not essential. The conversion of pyroxene into hornblende, which has been 
observed in regions of crystalline schists, points indeed to a lower temperature than that 
required for tlie crystallisation of the original mineral.® A schistose structure of almost 
any degree of coarseness might conceivably be produced. A mixed rock, such as granife, 
has been converted into a foliated gneiss. Diorite, diabase, or gabbro has likewise by 
mechanical movement, with accompanying chemical and crystallographic transformation, 
bcjcn made to assume a scliistose structure and pass into amphibolite-schist. 

The study of metamorphism and metamorphic rocks leads us from 
unaltered mechanical sediments at the one end, into thoroughly crystal- 
line masses at the other. We are presented with a cycle of change 
wherein the same particles of mineral matter pass from crystalline rocks 
into sedimentary deposits, then by increasing stages of alteration back 
into crystalline masses, whence, after being reduced to detritus and re- 
deposited in sedimentary formations, they may be once more launched on 
a similar series of transformations. The phenomena of metamorphism 
appear to be linked together with those of igneous action as connected 
manifestations of hypogene change. 

^ Darwin, ‘Geological Observations,’ p. 162.. Ramsay, “Geology of North Wales,” in 
Memoirs of Ueol. Survey, iii. p. 182. Op. dt. p. 84. 

‘ Yolcanoes,’ pp. 140, 300. ^ ‘G^ologie Experimentale,’ p. 410. 

® See G. H. Williams, A^trier. Journ. Sd. x.xviii. (1884), p. 259. 
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It is evident that while many of the dynamical processes of change 
among the rocks beneath the earth’s surface can be successfully imitated 
artificially, and while such imitations are of the greatest A'alue in aftbrding 
a clearer perception of the nature and working of these processes, there 
remain difficulties which can probably never be overcome and which 
prevent some of the hypogene changes from ever being adequately 
illustrated by experiment. There are especially two respects in which 
human effort must deviously fail. We can never obtain pressures at all 
equal to those under which the rocks undergo mechanical and chemical 
changes in the deeper parts of the terrestrial crust. And even more out 
of our reach is the time that may be necessary for the accomplishment 
of these changes. AVith the highest temperatures and the most severe 
pressures we can command, our experiments must be performed in the 
merest infinitesimal fraction of the time taken by nature in the oi:)erations 
we try to imitate. A few hours or days or even months may be all the 
interval available to us. But the natural processes have extended over 
vast ages, and where they may seem to us feeble in their action, they have 
yet been able, by their uninterrupted continuity, to jDroduce some of the 
most gigantic revolutions in the stimcture of the crust and the topography 
of the surface. 

Part II. Epigene or Surface Action : 

A71 Inqiiiry into the (Jeoloc/ical Changes in p'ogvess upon the Earth's Surface, 

On the surface of the globe and by the operation of agents working 
there, the chief amount of visible geological change is now eftected. 
This branch of inquiry is not involved in the preliminary difficulty, 
regarding the very nature of the agents, which attends the investigation 
of hypogene action. On the contrary, the surface agents are carrying 
on their work under our eyes. We can watch it in all its stages, measure 
ife progress, and mark in many ways how well it represents similar 
changes which for long ages previously must ha\’e lieen efiected by 
similar means. But in the systematic treatment of this subject, a 
difficulty of another kind presents itself. A\'hile the operations to be 
discussed are inxmerous and often complex, they are so interwoven into 
one great network that any separation of them under different sule 
divisions is siire to be more or less artificial, and is apt to convey an 
erroneous impression. While, therefore, under the unavoidable necessity 
of making use of such a classification of subjects, we miist bear always 
in mind that it is employed merely for convenience, and that, in nature, 
superficial geological action must be viewed as a whole, since the work 
of each agent has close relations with that of the others and is not 
properly intelligible unless this connection be kept in view. 

The movements of the air ; the evaporation from land and sea ; the 
fall of rain, hail and snow ; the flow of rivers and glaciers ; the tides, 
currents and waves of the ocean ; the growth and decay of plants and 
aniinals, alike on land and in the depths of the sea — in short, the 
whole circle of movement, which is continually in progress upon the 
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surface of our planet — are the subjects now to be examined. It is 
desirable to adopt some general term to embrace the whole of this range 
of inquiry. For this end the word epigene may be used as a con- 
^ venient term, antithetical to hypogene, or subterranean action. 

The simplest arrangement of this part of Geological Dynamics will 
1)6 into three sections : — 

I. Air. — The influence of the atmosphere in destroying and forming 
rocks. 

II. Water. — The geological functions of the circulation of water 

j through the air and between sea and land, and the action of the sea. 

I III. Life. — The part taken by plants and animals in preserving, 

destroying, or originating geological formations. 

The words destructive, reproductive and conservative, employed in 
describing the operations of the epigene agents, do not necessarily imply . 
that anything useful to man is destroyed, reproduced or preserved. On 
the contrary, the destructive action of the atmosphere may cover l)are 
rock with rich soil, while its reproductive effects may bury fertile soil 
under sterile desert. Again, the conservative influence of vegetation has 
sometimes for centuries retained as barren morass what might otherwise 
have become rich meadow or luxuriant Avoodland. The terms, therefore, 
are used in a strictly geological sense, to denote the removal and re- 
deposition of material, and its agencv in preserving what lies beneath it. 

I 

Section i. Air. 

The geological action of the atmosphere arises partly from its chemical 
com})osition and partly from its movements. The composition of the 
atmospheric envelope has been already discussed (p. 36), and further 
information on this suiqect will be found under the head of Eain (p. 448). 
Tlie movements of the atmosphere are due to variations in the distribution 
of pressure or density, the law being that air always moves vorticosely from 
where the pressure is high to where it is low. Atmospheric pressure is 
understood to be determined by two causes, temperature and aqueous 
vapour. Since warm air, being less dense than cold air, ascends, while 
the latter flows in to take its place, the unequal heating of the earth’s 
surface, by causing upward currents from the warmed portions, produces 
horizontal currents from the surrounding cooler regions inwards to the 
central ascending mass of heated air. The familiar land and sea breezes 
offer a good example of this action. Again, the density of the air lessens 
with increase of water-vapour. Hence moist air tends to rise as ^varmed 
I air does, with a corresponding inflow of the drier and consequently ‘ 

heavier air from the surrounding tracts, Ascending moist air diminishes 
atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the fall of the barometer, and 
as it rises into higher regions of the atmosphere it expands, cools, 
and condenses into visible cloud and into showers that descend again to 
the earth. 

Unequal and rapid heating of the air, or accumulation of aqueous 
vapour in the air, and possildy some other infliiences not yet properly 
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understood, give rise to extreme disturbances of pressure, and conse- 
quently to storms and hurricanes. For instance, the barometer some- 
times indicates in tropical storms a fall of an inch and a half in an hour, 
showing that somewhere about a twentieth part of the whole mass of 
atmosphere has, in that short space of time, been displaced over a certain 
area of the earth^s surface. No such sudden change can occur without 
the most destructive tempest or tornado. In Britain the tenth of an 
inch of barometric fall in an hour is regarded as a large amount, such as 
only accompanies great storms.^ The rate of movement of the air 
depends on the difference of barometric pressure between the regions 
from and to which the wind blows. Since much of the potency of the 
air as a geological agent depends on its rate of motion, it is of interest 
to note the ascertained velocity and pressure of wind as expressed in the 


subjoined table : - — 

Velocity in Miles 
per hour. 

Pressure in Pounds 
per square foot. 

Calm . 

. 0 

0 

Liglit breeze 

. 14 

1 

Strong breeze 

. 42 

9 

Strong gale 

. 70 

25 

Hurricane ^ 

. 84 

36 

While the paramount importance of the atmosphere as the vehicle 

for the circulation of moisture 

over the globe, and consequently as power- 


fully influencing the distribution of climate and the growth of plants and 
animals, must be fully recognised by the geologist, he is specially called 
upon to consider the influence of the air in directly producing geological 
changes upon the surface of the land, and in augmenting the geological 
work done by water. 

§ 1. Geological work of the Atmosphere on Land. 

Viewed in a broad way, the air is engaged in the twofold task of 
promoting the disintegration of superficial rocks and in removing and 
re-distributing the finer detritus. These two operations, however, are so 
intimately bound up with each other that they cannot be adequately 
understood unless considered in their mutual relations. 

1. Destructive Action. — Still dry air, not subject to much range of 
temperature, has probably little or no effect on minerals and rocks. The 
chemical action of the atmosphere takes place almost entirely through 
dissolved moisture. This subject is discussed in the section devoted to 
Eain. But sunlight produces remarkable changes on a few minerals. 
Some lose their colours (celestine, rose- quartz), others change it, as 
cerargyrite does from colourless to black, and realgar from red to orange- 
yellow. Some of these alterations may be explained by chemical modifi- 
cations induced by such causes as the loss of organic matter and oxidation. 

Effects of Lightning.- — Hibbert has given an account of the 

^ Buchan’s ‘ Meteorology,’ p. 266. 

For another statement see Czerny, Peterinann' s Mitt. 1876, Erganzungsheft. 

^ The velocity of the wind in gusts is sometimes as much as 150 miles an hour. 
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Effects of Changes of Temperature. — Of far wider geological 
importance are the effects that arise among rocks and soils from the 
alternate expansion and contraction caused by daily or seasonal changes 
of temperature. In countries with a great annual range of temperature, 
considerable difficulty is sometimes experienced in selecting building- 
materials liable to be little affected by rajiid or extreme variations in 
temperature, which induce an alternate expansion and contraction that 
j^revents the joints of masonry from remaining close and tight. ^ If the 
daily thermometric variations are large, the effects are frequently striking. 
In AVestern America, where the climate is remarkably dry and clear, the 
thermometer often gives a range of more than 80" in the twenty-four 
hours. Thus in the Yellowstone district, at a height of 9000 feet above 
the sea, the author found the temperature of rocks exposed to the sun at 
noon to l;)e more than 90° Fahr., and the thermometer at night to sink 
below 20°. In the Sahara and other African regions, as well as in 
Central Asia, the daily range is considerably greater. This rapid 
nocturnal contraction produces such a superficial strain as to disintegrate 
rocks into sand, or cause them to crack or peel off* in skins or irregular 
pieces. Dr. Livingstone found in Africa (12° S. hit., 34° E. long.) that 
surfaces of rock which during the day were heated up to 137° Fahr., 
cooled so rapidly by radiation at night that, unable to sustain the* strain 
of contraction, they split and threw off' sharp angular fragments from a 
few ounces to 100 or 200 lb. in weight- In the plateau region of 
North America, though the climate is too dry to afford much scope for 
the operation of frost, this daily vicissitude of temperature produces 
results that quite rival those usually associated with the work of frost. 
Among the Quitman mountains of Texas the bare rocks split with a loud 
report, the detached fragments varying in thickness from half an inch 
to four inches, and in superficial area from a few square inches to many 
feet.^ By this continual operation cliffs are slowly disintegrated, the surface 
of arid plains is loosened, and the fine dt%ris is blown away by the wind. 

Effects of Wind. — The geological work directly due to the air itself 
is mainly j^erformed by wind.^ A dried surface of rock or soil, when 

^ In the United States, with an aiiiuial thermometric range of more than 90'" Falir. , 
this difficulty led to some exiieriments on the ainount of exj)ansion and contraction in 
dilierent kinds of bnil ding-stones, caused by variation.s of temperature. It was found that 
in fine-grained granite the rate of expansion was ’000004825 for every degree Fahr. of 
increment of heat ; in white crystalline marble it was ’000005668 ; and in red sandstone 
•000009532, or about twice as much as in granite. Totten, in ^SiUiman's Aviiu\ Joitrn. 
xxii. p. 136. See aniCj pp. 392, 401. 

“ Livingstone’s ‘Zambesi,’ pp. 492, 516. According to Stanley, cold rain falling on 
these sun-heated African rocks causes them to split open and peel off. Proa. Roy. (Jeoij. 
Soc. XX. (1876), p. 142. N. S. Shaler, Prac. Boston Roc. Nat. JIU. xii. (1869), p. 292. See 
also J. Walther, Bull. Roc. hnx). Natur. Moscow, 1897, No. 3, p. 438, and his ‘ Gesetz der 
VViistenhiklung in Gegenwart mid Vorzeit,’ Berlin, 1900. 

^ H. von Streeruwitz, Mh Ann. Rep. Qeol. Su-rv. Texas, 1892, p. 144. 

^ The general geological effects of wind are discus.sed hy F. Czerny, Petermami’ s M/ttheil. 
Erglinziingsheft, No. 48. Nature, xv. p. 231. J. A. Uddett, Jowni. Geol. ii. (1894), pp. 
318-331 J and Appleton’s Payj. RcL Monthly, September 1896, p. 655. 
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exposed to wind, has the fiaer disintegrated particles blown away as dust 
or sand. Tlie capacity of wind .for this kind of transport depends 
mainly, on the one hand, upon the size, form and specific gravity of the 
materials to be moved, and on the other upon the velocity of the currents 
of air. Some experiments made by Mr. J. A. Udden in Illinois give an 
idea of this capacity and of the sifting power of the wind. The com- 
ponent grains of a coarse loam were separated by him into groups of 
different degrees of fineness and were then thrown into the air, when the 
wind was blowing at the rate of about eight miles in an hour. The 
following table gives the results : ^ — 


Average cliaiiietor of 
Particles. 

*75 inilliinetre 
•37 
•18 

*08 

•04 

*007 

•001 


Behaviour of the Particles wlien thrown into the air. 

Described a path diverging about 10'^ from a vertical line. 

,, „ 45 '^ 

,, ,, but a few degrees from a horizontal 

line ; were blown upward by eddies. 

Could scarcely be noticed to settle in transport. 

Apparently completely borne up by the wind. 

Completely borne up by the wind. 

J J 3} 


In gusts, however, and eddies caused by irregularities in the surface 
of the land, the velocity of the wind is such as to move much larger 
fragments of stone. Thus, on the exposed sea-cliffs of the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands it is common to find pieces of flagstone or slate weighing 
several pounds, which have been detached from the face of the precipice 
during gales and have been swept upwards and scattered over the 
heathy moor above. These fragments being thin and fiat, expose larger 
surfaces to the wind than, hulk for bulk, are afforded by rocks that weather 
into rounded lumps, like granite and basalt. 

When we consider the wide extent over which wind blows, it is not 
difi&cult to realise how potent its influence must be in the transport of 
material from one district to another. The process takes place familiarly 
before our on every street and roadway, over cultivated ground, as 
well as on surfaces with which man has not' interfered. It is geologically 
most marked in dry climates. Aridity indeed is its main cause. Mr. 
Flinders Petrie,' the able Egyptian arclueologist and explorer, has brought 
forward evidence of the abrading influence of the wind upon mud-brick 
walls and other buildings, and he’ estimates that in some parts of the 
Nile delta about eight feet of soil has been swept away by the wind 
during the last 2600 years, or nearly four inches in a century.^ Many 
old fortifications in Northern China have been laid bare to the very 
foundations by the removal of the surrounding soil through long- 
continued action of wind.^ In the dry plateaux of North America, too, 
though no human memorials serve there as measures, extensive denuda- 
tion fbom the same cause is in progress. 

It is not merely that the wind blows away what has already l)een 
loosened and pulverised. The grains of dust and sand are themselves 
^ Joitrn. (Jeol. ii. (1S94), p. 323. Pmc. lioij. Ueofjnqih. Hoc. 1889, jj. 648. 

Kichtliofen’s ‘China,’ Berlin, 1877, i. p. 97. 
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gradually erode the shallow cavities in which they lie. On a larger 
scale this action results in the scooping out of broad shallow basins, which 
when rain comes are turned into lakes. On the great plains of the 
United States such lakelets are abundant, having no outlets and no 
constant inlets, usually not permanent though sometimes lasting for years, 
and only disappearing after a succession of dry seasons. Their origin is 
to be ascribed to the action of wind on surfaces of shale bare of vegeta- 
tion. The alternate filling and drying up of these basins keep their sites 
sterile, and the wind is thus aided in desiccating them and in sweeping the 
detritus that is produced on them by disintegration or is carried into 
them from the surrounding ground.^ 

As the result of the protracted action of wind upon an area exposed 
at once to great drought and to rapid vicissitudes of temperature, a 
continuous lowering of the general level takes place. The great sandy 
deserts thus produced represent, however, only a portion of the disintegra- 
tion. Vast quantities of the finer dust are borne away by the wind into 
other regions, where, as will be immediately pointed out, they tend to 
raise the general level. Again, a considerable amount of fine dust and 
sand, blown into the neighbouring rivers, is carried down in their waters. 
In inland areas of drainage, indeed, like that of Central Asia, this transport 
docs not finally remove the river-borne sediment from the basin of 
evaporation, but tends to fill up the lakes. Where, however, as in North 
America, rivers cross from the desert areas to the sea, there must be a 
permanent removal of wind-swept detritus by these streams. In the arid 
plateaux drained by the Colorado and its tributaries, so great has been 
the subaerial denudation that a thickness of thousands of feet of horizontal 
sti’ata has been removed from the surface of level plains thousands of 
sc[uare miles in extent. This denudation, the extent of which is attested 
by the remaining cliffs and “ buttes,’- or outliers, of the strata, appears to 
be in great measure due to the causes here discussed, augmented in some 
districts by the effects of occasional heavy storms of rain. 

In regions where the temperature sinks to the freezing-point or below 
it, much transport of snow is effected by the wind. In polar latitudes, 
where snow falls not in flakes but in minute ice-needles, it remains dry 
and pulverulent ; and as a snow-storm is often followed by a gale, the snow 
is swept off the frozen ground, which is then exposed to denudation 
alike by wind and by frost. A good deal of the fine dust of rocks is thus 
produced and removed. The hard ice-particles and the grains of stone 
wear down the surfaces of rock or frozen soil over which they are driven.^ 

One further effect produced by air in violent motion may be seen in 
the destruction caused by cyclones. Not only are houses demolished, 
with much damage to other property and loss of life, but permanent 
changes of more or less importance are produced upon the surface of a 
country- Loose rocks on the surface of cliffs are hurled down, and blocks 
of stone and loose gravel are swept away. But the most obvious effects 

‘ G. K. Gilbert, Journ. Geol, iii. (1895), p. 47. 

- See an interesting paper by Dr, C. Davison, Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 472. where 
mmierous authorities on the subject of snowdrift are cited. 
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are those in wooded districts, where the trees are prostrated far and near 
in the path of the storm. On the 18th and 19th of May 1883, a 
succession of hurricanes passed over the States of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
with such fury that the brick chimney of a factory was carried to a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, an entire house was lifted into the 
air and l)lovvn to pieces, and an oak two feet in diameter was dashed 
through a house. When such a storm passes over forest- ground in 
temperate latitudes, the surface-drainage may he so obstructed by the 
fallen stems, that marsh-plants spring up, and eventually the site of a 
forest may be occupied by a peat-moss (p. 607). 

2. Reproductive Action. — G-rowth of Dust. — The fine dust and 
sand resulting from the general superficial disintegration of rocks would, 
if left undisturbed, accumulate in situ as a layer that would serve to protect 
the still undecayed portions underneath. Such a layer, indeed, partially 
remains, but, being liable to continual attack and removal, may be taken 
to represent, where it occurs, the excess of disintegration over removal. 
In the vast majority of cases, however, the superficial coating of loose 
material is not due merely to the direct action of the sun’s rays and of 
the air, but in far greater degree to the work of rain, aided by the 
co-operation of plants and animals. To the layer thus variously produced, 
the name of Soil is given. Its formation is described at p. 459. 

That wind plays an effective part in the re-distribution of superficial 
detritus is demonstrated by every cloud of dust blown from desiccated 
ground. We only need to take into account the multiplying power of 
time, to realise how extensively the soil of a district may be lowered, or, 
in other cases, may be replenished and heightened by the dust-storms of 
centuries. Dust and sand, intercepted by the leaves of plants, gradually 
descend into the soil, whither they are washed down by rain, so that 
even a permanently grassy surface may be slowly and imperceptibly 
heightened in this way, and a soil may be formed differing considerably 
in chemical composition from what would result merely from the decay 
of the subsoil.^ 

On the sites of ancient monuments and cities, this reproductive action 
of the atmosphere can be most impressively seen and most easily 
measured. In Europe, on sites still inhabited by an abundant population, 
the deep accumulations beneath which ancient ruins often lie are doubtless 
mainly to be assigned to the successive destructions and re-buildings of 
generation after generation of occupants. But at Nineveh, Babylon, and 
many other Eastern sites, mounds which have been practically untouched 
by man for many centuries consist of fine dust and sand gradually drifted 
by the wind round and over abandoned cities, and protected and 
augmented by the growth of vegetation.- In those arid lands, the air is 

1 C. Reid, Geol. Mcuj, 1884, p. 165. 

“ The rubbish which, in the course of many centuries, has accumulated above the 
foundations of the Assyrian buildings at Koiiyunjik was found by Layard to be in some 
places twenty feet deep. It consisted ' partly of ruins, but mostly of fine sand and dust 
blown from off the plains and npxedwith decayed vegetable matter, Layard, ‘Nineveh 
and its Remains,’ Srd edit. ii. 120. * See Richthofen’s ‘ China,’ i. i). 97. 
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often laden with fine detritus, which drifts like snow round conspicuous 
objects and tends to bury them up in a dust-drift. In Central Asia, eyen 
when there is no wind, the air is often thick with fine dust, and a yellow 
sediment settles from it over everything. In Khotan an exceedingly fine 
dust sometimes so obscures the sun that even at midday one cannot read 
large print without a lamp. This dust, deposited on the soil, heightens 
and fertilises it, and is regarded by the inhabitants as a kind of manure, 
without which the ground would be barren.^ 

Loess. — This name has been given to a remarkable deposit, first 
described in the valley of the Rhine, but which has been found to cover 
vast areas both in the Old World and the New.‘-^ It is usually a 
yelloAvish homogeneous clay or loam, unstratified, and presenting a 
singular uniformity of composition and structure. • When carefully 
examined, its quartz-grains are found to be remarkably angular, and its 
mica-fiakes, instead of being deposited horizontally, as they are by water, 
occur dispersedly in every possible position and with no definite order.*^ 
The chief constituent of loess is always hydrated silicate of alumina, in 
which the scattered grains of quartz and flakes of mica are distributed. 
The deposit is somewhat calcareous, the lime being here and there segre- 
gated into curious concretionary forms (Lossmanchen, Losspuppen, p. 439) 
by the action of infiltrating water, Thoixgh a firm unstratified mass, it 
is traversed by innumerable tubes, formed by the descent of roots and 
mostly. crusted with carbonate of lime. These have generally a vertical 
position, and ramify downwards. Where the surface is covered with 
vegetation, they may be seen occupied by rootlets to a depth of a foot or 
a few feet from the surface. means of these pipes a tendency is given 
to a vertical jointing of the mass. With these characters, the loess unites 
a remarkable peculiarity in respect of its organic remains, which consist 
chiefly of land-shells, sometimes in immense numbers, likewise of the 
bones of various herbivorous and carnivorous mammals, which are either 
identical with or closely allied to living species that abound on steppes 
and grassy plains. Freshwater shells are usually rare, and marine forms 
do not occur. Loess is found at all elevations, up to 5000 feet among 
the Carpathians, 8000 feet in Shansi, China, and probably to still higher 
altitudes farther west. In hilly regions it fills up the valleys, shading off 
on either side up the slopes into the angular debris of the adjoining rock. 
Elsewhere, it spreads over the surface so as completely to conceal the original 
inequalities of the ground. In Northern China, Richthofen found it to 
have a thickness of 1500 or possibly over 2000 feet, and to be cut into 
deep valleys and precipitous ravines, with cliffs 500 feet high, which are 
excavated into tiers of chambers and passages by a teeming population.^ 

^ Johnson’s “ Journey to Hohi, the capital of Khotan,” Jowni. Oeog. Soc. x.xxvii. 1867, 
p, 1. H. B. Gupi)y, Nature, xxiv. (1881), p. 126. 

2 The calcareous clays of the arid regions of North America have been largely used for 
the manufacture of sun-dried bricks called in Spanish “adobe,” — a term which has been pro- 
posed as a geological designation for these deposits. * I. C. Russell, Oeol. Mag. 1889, p. 291. 

^ See Mr. Russell’s paper cited in the previous note, p. 294. 

See Richthofen’s description, Oeol. Ma^. 1882, p. 293, and his ‘ China,’ above cited. 
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In the arid tracts of North America the loess or “adobe” is estimated to 
be sometimes 2000 or 3000 feet thickd 

Various theories have been proposed in explanation of this singular 
deposit. By some it has been referred to the operation of the sea ; by 
others to the work of lakes or of riv'ers. But its wide extent, its 
independence of the altitude or contours of the ground, its uniform and 
unstratified character, the unworn condition of its component particles, 
and the nature of its organic remains, show that it cannot be assigned 
to the action of large bodies of water. Bichthofen propounded in 1870 
the opinion that the loess is mainly due to the long-continued drifting 
and deposit of fine dust by wind over areas more or less covered with 
grassy vegetation, aided by the washing influence of rain ; and this view 
has been widely accepted. More recently Dr. C. Davison has suggested 
that the loess is best explained on the supposition that it has resulted 
from snowdrift.'^ Where rain is distributed somewhat ecpially throughout 
the year, little dust is formed ; but where dry and wet seasons alternate, 
as in Central Asia, vast quantities of dust may be moved during the 
months of dry weather. When the dust falls on bare ground, it is 
eventually swept away by the wind ; but where it settles down on ground 
covered with vegetation, it is in great measure protected from further 
transport, and thus heightens the soil.'^ 

For atmospheric accumulations of this nature, Trautschold proposed 
the name eluvium. They originate in situ, or at least only by wind-drift, 
whereas alluvium requires the operation of water, and consists of materials 
brought from a greater or less distance."^ For wind-formed deposits the 
term “ seolian ” is now commonly used. 

Sandhills or Dunes.^ — Winds blowing continuously upon sand 

^ Russell, Geol. Mag. 1889, p. 292. 

111 tlie paper cited ante^ p. 437. 

Richthofen, C/eoL Mag. 1882, p. 297. For some of the more important contrilmtions 
to this subject, see Richthofen’s ‘ China,’ vols. i. and ii. ; also Verh. Geol. ■ Reichs. 1878, 
p. 289; E.*Tietze, Verh. Geol. Reichs. 1878, p. 113; 1881, p. 37; Jahrh. Geol Reichs. 
1881, p. 80 ; 1882, p. 11 ; 1883, p. 279 ; R. Pumpelly, ximer. Journ. Sci. xvii. (1879) ; 
E. W. Hilgard, ojj. cit. xviii. (1879), X'>P* 1^^> 427 ; I. C. Russell, (hoi. Mag. 1899, pp. 
288, 342 ; J. A. Uclden, Bull. Geol. Boc. Am. ix. (1897), p. 6 ; F. Wahnschaffe, Z. Deutsch. 
Geol. Ges. 1886 ; .Tahrb. Preus.s. Landesanst. 1889, p. 328 ; A Sauer, Zeitsch. fur Natur- 
wissensch. Ixii. (1889) ; T. W. .Kingsmill, Nature., xlvii. (1892), p. 30 ; Kingsmill and 
Skertchly, Q. J. G. S. li. (1895), p. 238 ; Cliamherlin, Jonrn. Geol. v. (1897), p. 795 ; C. R. 
Keyes, Aiuer. Journ. Sci. vi. (1898), p. 299 ; A. Viglino, Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. xx. (1901), 
p. 311 ; and posiea, Book VI. Part V. Sect. i. On the loess of Alsace, see E. Schumacher, 
Coimnus. Landesujitersuch. Elsa.s,^-LotJlr ingen, vol. ii. part i. (1889), p. 79 ; of South 
Russia, W. F. Hume, Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 540 ; of the Pampas, S. Roth, Z. D. G. G. xl. 
(1888), p. 422 ; 0. Nordenskjdld, Geol. Fbren. Stockholm, xxii. (1901), pp. 191-206, where 
the “ Pampas-formation ” is described. 

Z. i). G. G. xxxi. p. 578. 

^ For accounts of maritime sand-dunes, their extent, progress, structure, and the means 
employed to arrest their imogress, the student may consult Anderssen’s ‘ Klitformationen,’ 
8vo, Copenhagen, 1861; Laval in Amud^ des Fonts -et- Oh aussees, 1847, 2me sem. ; 
Marsh’s 'Man and Nature,’ 1864, and the works cited by him ; Forchhammer, Edin. New 
Phil. Journ. xxxi. (1841), p. 61 ; Blie de Beaumont, ‘ Le 9 ons de G4olo^ie pratique,’ 
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cl five it onward, and pile it into irregular heaps and ridges, called 
dunes.” This takes place more especially on windward coasts, either 
the sea or of large inland lakes, where sandy shores are exposed to 
drying influence of solar heat and wind ; but similar effects may be 
‘^een even in the heart of a continent, as in the sandy deserts of the 
Sahara, Arabia, and in the arid lands of Utah, Arizona, &c. The dunes 
t'X'avel in parallel,' irregular and often confluent ridges, their general 
c;lirection being transverse to the prevalent course of the wind. Local 
"Wind-eddies cause many irregularities of form. In humid climates, rain- 
water or the drainage of small brooks is sometimes arrested between the 
a^idges to form pools {dtangs of the French coasts), where formations of 
X->eat occasionally take place. On the coast of G-ascony, the sea for 100 
i^ailes is so barred by sand-dunes that in all that distance only two out- 
lets exist for the discharge of the drainage of the interior. As fast as 
one ridge is driven away from a beach another forms in its place, so that 
a, series of huge sandy billows, as it were, is continually on the move 
from the sea-margin towards the interior. A stream or river may 
“tremporarily arrest their progress, 
fcnt eventually they push the ob- 
stacle aside or in front of them. 

In this way the river Adour, on 
the west coast of France, has had 
its mouth shifted two or three 
iniles. Occasionally, as at the 
xnouths of estuaries, the sand is 
"blown across, so as gradually to 
exclude the sea, and thus to aid 
the fiuviatile deposits in adding 
to the breadth of the land. In 
l::‘'’ig. 90 a stream {e e) is repre- 
sented as crossing a plain (ct) at 
the margin of the sea or of a large Fig. ‘.)0. — Saml-dimes afl’ccthig land-drainago (JS.). 

inland sheet of water, bounded by 

a. range of sand-dunes (6 h) extending between the two lines of cliff (c g). 
The stream has been turned to its right bank by the advance of the 
dunes driven by a prevalent wind blowing in the direction of the 
jtrrows. A brook (/) has been arrested among the sandy wastes, whence, 

i, p. 183 ; Winkler, Qomj. Internat. G^ol. 1878, p. 181. Information regarding the sands 
of the interior of continents will be found in Palgrave’s ‘ Travels in Arabia ’ ; Tristram, 
^ 'iriie Great Sahara,’ 1860 ; Desor, “Le Sahara, ses differeiits types de deserts,” Bull, Soc. 
jScL Nat. NevfcMtel., 1864 ; A. Parraii, B. S. (J. F. xviii. (1890), p. 24.5 ; A. Choisy, 
* Documents relatifs a la Mission dirigee an Sud de I’Algerie,’ 1890, p. 323 ; Captain H. 

0. Lyons on the Libyan Desert, J. O. S. (1894), p. 531 ; liii. (1897), p. 360 ; E. Fuchs, 
JPeterinami' 8 Mittheil. 1879 ; A. Pomel, Assoc. Fran^aise, 1877, j). 428 ; G. Eolland, 
jB. S. G. F., Swe s^T. X. p. 30, La Nature,^ 1882, Soc. dc Geog. 1890 ; Pdchthofen’s ‘China,’ 

1. ; J. Walther’s monograph on Deserts cited auntc., p,* 434 ; Sven Hediu on the deserts of 
Oentral Asia, Peterm. Miith. Erganzungsheft, No. 131 (1900) ; I. C. Russell on the subaerial 
deposits of North America, Qeol. Mag. 1889, p. 289 ; Blake, in Unioa Pacific IlaUroad 
Jdefport, vol. V. 
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affer foming a few poolsj it finds egress by soaking through the sandy 
barrier. 

The nature of the grains of sand depends on the character of the 
rocks from the destruction of which they are derived, and their form, 
and size are largely regulated by the force of the wind and the relative 
share taken by subaerial and subaqueous action in^ their production. 
Quartz is the most frequent constituent, but the other minerals of rocks 
also occur, especially those which are most capable of resisting mechanical 
trituration. In some cases, organic remains, such as particles of shells, 
nullipores, &c., form the main mass of the sand (pp. 443, 444).^ The 
sand-grains liberated by inland subaerial disintegration are apt to be 
more angular than those brought within the influence of the wind along 
a shore-line.^ 

Perfect “ripple-marks’^ (p. 642) may often be observed on blown 
sand. The sand-grains, pushed along by the wind, travel up the long 
slopes and fall over the steep slopes. JSTot only do the particles travel, 
but the ridges also more slowly follow each other, as in Fig. 91.^^ 



Fig. 91.— Diagram of Ripples in blown Sand. The ridges W, 1% impelled in the direction 
of the arrows, W W, successively come to occupy the hollows (P (IL). 

The -western sea-board of Europe, exposed to prevalent westerly and south-westerly 
winds, affords many* instructive examples of these reolian or wind -formed deposits. 
The coast of Norfolk is in some parts fringed with sand-hills 50 to 60 feet high. On 
parts of the coast of Cornwall,-* the sand consists mainly of fragments of shells and 
corallines, and, through the action of rain upon these calcareous particles, becomes 
sometimes cemented by carbonate of lime (or oxide of iron) into a stone so compact as 
to he fit for building purposes. Long tracts of blown sand are likewise found on tlie 
Scottish and Irish® coast-lines. Sand-dunes extend for many leagues along the French 
coast, and thence, by Flanders and Holland, round to the shores of Courland and 
Pomerania. On the coast of Holland they are sometimes, though rarely, 260 feet high 
— a common average height being 50 to 60 feet.® 

* Mr. Russell {GeoL Mag. 1889) refers to some parts of the sands of the arid lands of 
North America as being composed mainly of the cases of cyprids, blown away from the 
beds of dried-up lakes. 

2 Engravings of some of the sand-grains from the Egyptian deserts are given by Walther 
in the essay already cited. 

® On the origin of ripple-mark, so frequent among sandstones, see p. 642. 

■* Ussher, Geol. Mag. (2), vi. p. 307, and authorities there cited. The upper parts of 
the blowm sand are sometimes crowded with land-shells, the decay of which furnishes the 
cementing material (see Fig. 76). 

® See Kinahaii, Geol. Mag. viii. p. 155. 

® Oixtlie growth of Holland xh rough the oi-)eration of the wind and the sea, see !lfilie de 
BeauriiOiit, ‘Legons de Geologic pratique,’ i. A detailed description of the dunes of 
Holland is given by J. Lorie, Arch. Musee Teyler, ser. ii, vol. iii. part v, (1890), p. 375. 
A series of inland dunes in the south-west of Mecklenburg- Schwernv between Neustadt, 
Lenzen and Boizenhurg, is described by P. Sabbaii, Mitth. Grosshem: MmMenh. Geol. 
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The breadth of this maritime belt of sand varies considerably. On the east coast of 
Scotland it ranges from a few yards to 3 miles ; on the opposite side of the North 
Sea it attains on the Dutch coast sometimes to as much as 5 miles. The rate of pro- 
gress of the dunes towards the interior depends upon the wind, the direction of the 
coast, and the nature of the ground over which they have to move. On the low and 
exposed shores of the Bay of Biscay, when not fixed by vegetation, they travel inland 
at a rate of about 16^ feet per annum, in Denmark at from 3 to 24 feet. In the course 
of their march they envelop houses and fields ; even whole parishes and districts once 
populous have been overwhelmed by them.^ 

Along the margins of large lakes and inland seas many of the phenomena of aft 
exposed sea-coast are repeated on a scarcely inferior scale. Among these must be 
included sand-dunes, such as those wliicli, reaching heights of 100 to 200 feet on the 
south-eastern shores of Lake Michigan, have entombed forests, the tops of the trees 
being still visible above the drifting sand. Large dunes occur also on the eastern 
borders of the Caspian Sea, where the sand spreads over the desert region between that 
sea and the Sea of Aral, into which latter sheet of water the spread of the sand haa 
driven the course of the Oxus, once a tributary of the Caspian. 

In the interior of continents, the existence of vast arid wastes of loose sand, situated 
far inland and remote from any sheet of fresh water, suggests curious problems in 
physical geography. In some instances, these tracts have been at a comparatively 
recent geological period covered by the sea. Yet the disintegration of rock in torrid 
and rainless regions is so great (a7ite, p. 434), that the existing sand is doubtless mainly, 
if not entirely, of subaerial origin. The sandy deserts of the high plateaux of Western 
North America, which have never been under the sea for a long series of geological 
ages, show, as we have already found (p. 437), the mode and progress of their formation 
from atmospheric disintegration alone. In Asia lie the vast deserts of Gobi, where in 
some places ancient cities have been buried under the sand.- In Eajputana, wide tracts 
of sandy desert present a succession of nearly parallel ridges or waves of sand, varying 
up to 180 feet from trough to crest, and presenting long gentle slopes towards south- 
west, whence the prevalent winds blow, but with north-eastern fronts as steep as the 
sand will lie.^ To the east of the Red Sea stretch the great sand-wastes of Arabia ; and 
to the west those of Libya. The sandy wastes of the Sahara have in recent years been 
partially explored, especially by French observers from the Algerian frontier. Accord- 
ing to M. Rolland, the sand is entirely due to the action of the wind, and though there 
is a transport of sand and fine dust, the position of the .large dunes, sometimes 70 
metres in height, remains on the w’hole unchanged. In the south-east of Europe, over 
the steppes of Southern Russia and the adjacent territories, wide areas of sandy desert 
occur. Captain Sturt found vast deserts of sand in the interior of Australia, with long 
bands of dunes 200 feet high, united at the base and stretching in straight lines as far 
as the eye could reach. 

Some of the most remarkable molian formations are in course of accumulation at 
Bermuda and other coral-islands.® The finer coral-sand, with remains of shells, 


LuTidesanst. viii. 1897. The s^e essay contains a discussion of tlie juineralogical composi- 
tion of diluvial and alluvial sands, and the methods of distinguishiug them. For an account 
of the sand-dunes of Western Europe, see W. Topley, Pop. Science Rev. xiv. (1875), p. 133. 

^ This destruction has more recently been averted to a great extent liy the planting of 
pine forests, the turpentine of which has become the source of a large revenue. 

^ For information regarding the Central Asiatic wa.ste.s, see the works cited on p. 441 ; 
also Tchihatchef, Brit. Assoc. 1882, p. 356 ; T. D. Forsyth, Journ. Hoy. Oeog. Soc. xlvii. 

(1878), p. 1. 

^ Major C. Strahan in ‘Report of Survey of India,’ 1882-83. 

** G. Rolland and A. Parran, in the memoirs cited on p. 441. 

® Nelson, J. Geol. Soc. ix. p. 200. Wyville Thomson’s ‘Atlantic,’ vol. i. A. 
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echinoderms, calcareous algie, and other organisms, is driven by the wind into dunes, 
the surface of wliicli by the action of rain-water soon becomes cemented into coherence, 
while by degrees the whole mass of calcareous debris is converted into a hard com])act 
rock which rings under the hammer. The highest point of Bermuda is 245 feet above 
the sea, and the whole land up to that height is composed of these hardened calcareous 
ieolian deposits. As the land has subsided, these rocks have sunk to some extent below 
sea-level, and are now cut by the waves into shore-cliffs, islets, reefs and stacks. ^ On 
the coast, between the mouth of the Indus and the peninsula of India, masses of lime- 
stone have been formed by the blowing ashore of foraminifera, which have been rolled 
and polished by the wind and have accumulated in masses that can be (juarried for 
building purposes.^ 

Dust-showers, Blood-rain. — Besides the universal toinsport and 
deposit of dust and sand already described, a phenomenon of a more 
aggravated nature is observed in tropical countries, where great droughts 
are succeeded by violent hurricanes. The dust or sand of deserts and of 
dried lakes or river-beds is then sometimes borne away into the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, where, meeting with strong aerial currents 
which may transport it for many hundreds of miles, it descends again to 
the surface, in the form of ‘^red fog,” “sea-dust,” or “sirocco-dust.”- 
This transported material, usually of a brick-dust or cinnamon colour, is 
occasionally so abundant as to darken the air and obscure the sun, and 
to cover the decks, sails, and rigging of vessels which may even be 
hundreds of miles from land. Kain falling through such, a dust-cloud 
mixes with it, and descends, either on sea or land, as what is popularly 
called “blood-rain.” Occasionally the dust is l3rought flown to the 
surface of the ground by snow. 

This phenomenon is frequent on the noi'th-west of Africa, about the Cape Veu’d Islandn, 
in the Mediterranean and over the bordering countries. A micro8COj>ic examination of 
this dust by Ehrenberg led him to the belief that it contains numerous diatoniH of South 
American species ; and he inferred that a dust-cloud must be swimming in the atmo- 
sphere, carried forward by continuous currents of air in the region of the trade-winds and 
anti-trades, but suffering partial and periodical deviations. But much of the dust scuuns 
to come from the sandy plains and desiccated pools of the north of Africa. Daubree 
recognised in 1865 some of the Sahara sand which fell in the Canary Islands. On the 
coast of Italy, a filnj of sandy clay, identical with that from parts of the Libyan desert, 
is occasionally found on windows after rain. In the middle of last century an area of 
Northern Italy, estimated at about 200 square leagues, was covered with a layer of dust 
wdiich in some places reached a depth of one inch. In 1846 the Sahara dust reached 
Lyons, and it is said to have been since detected as far as Boulogne-sur-Mer.^ Should the 

Agassiz, Bull. Mus. Comp- Zool. Harvard., xxvi. (1895), p. 221, where some good photographic 
views of the jEolian deposits will be found. See also A. E. Verrill, A u(., Junru. lx. 
(1900), p. 313, where a bibliography of the Bermudas is given. The teolian accunmlalionH 
of the Florida Keys are noticed by A. Agassiz, Ball. Mas, Comp. Zool. J/arvard^ xxviii. 
(1896), p. 45 ; the seolian sandstones of Fernando <Ie Noronha by J. 0. Branner, Aw. Journ. 
Sci. xxxix. (1890), p. 247. 

1 F. Chapman, (). E G. S. Ivi. (1900), p. 584. 

- For illustrations see J. Milne, Nature, xlvi. (1892), p. 128 ; Ivii. (1898), p. 463. 

^ A remarkable example occurred in March 1901, when a vast amount of dust was 
carried from the desert south of Algeria across Europe into Biissia. It is estimated tliat not 
less than 1,800,000 tons of fine sand and dust were then transported, two-thirds of whkdi 
fell to the south of the Alps. See Professor Riicker, Nature, Ixiii. (1901), p. 514 ; Ixiv. p. 
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travelling dust encounter a cooler temperature, it may be brought to the ground by snow, 
as has happened in the north of Italy, and more notably in the east and south-east of 
Russia, where the snows are sometimes rendered dirty by the dust raised by winds on the 
Caspian steppes. ^ It is easy to see how widespread deposits of dust may arise, mingled 
with the soil of the land,, and with the silt and sand of lakes, rivers, or the sea ; and 
how the minuter organisms of tropical regions may thus come to he preserved in the same 
formations with the terrestrial or marine organisms of temperate latitudes.- 

The transport of volcanic dust by wind, already referred to (p. 292), may be again 
cited here, as another example of the geological work of the atmosphere. Thus, from 
the Icelandic eruptions of 1874-75, vast showers of fine ashes not only fell on Iceland to 
a depth of six inches, destroying the pastures, but were borne over the sea and across 
Scandinavia to the east coast of Sweden. The remarkable sunsets of Europe during the 
winter and spring of 1883-84 are ascribed to the diffusion of the fine dust from the great 
Krakatoa eruption of August 1883 (p. 293). Considerable deposits of volcanic material 
may thus be formed, in the course of time, even far remote from any active volcano. 

Transportation of Plants and Animals. — Besides the transport 
of dust for distances of perhaps thousands of miles, wind may also trans- 
port living seeds or spores, which, finally reaching a congenial climate 
and soil, may survive and spread. We are yet, however, very ignorant as 
to the extent to which this cause has actually operated in the establish- 
ment of any given local flora. With regard to the minute forms of 
vegetable life, indeed, there can be no doubt as to the efficacy of the 
wind to transport them across vast distances on the surface of the globe. 
Upwards of 300 species of diatoms have been found in the deposits left 
by dust-showers. Among the millions of organisms thus transported 
it is hardly conceivable that some should not fall still alive into a fitting 
locality for their continued existence and the perpetuation of their species. 
Animal forms of life are likewise diffused through the agency of winds. 
Insects and birds are often met with at sea, many miles distant from 
the land from which they have been blown. Such organisms are in this 
way introduced into oceanic islands, as is well shown in the case of 
Bermuda. Hurricanes, by which large quantities of water are sucked 
up from lakes and rivers over which they pass, may also transport part 
of the fauna of these waters to other localities. 

Efflorescence Products. — Among the formations due in large 
measure to atmospheric action must be included the saline efflorescences 
which form upon the ground in the dry interior basins of continents. 
The steppes of Southern Kiissia, and the plains round the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah, may be taken as illustrative examples. Water, rising by 

30 ; B. Meunier, Gmq)t, rend, cxxxii. (1901), p. 894 ; Klein, Mzii. Berlm Akad. No. xxxi. 
{23rd May 1901), p. 612. G. Hellmann and W. lyieinardus {Ahhandl. K. Prenss. Metenrol. 
Inst. ii. No. 1. (1901)) have given a detailed acconnt of this fall. 

1 Consult an interesting paper by C. von Camerlander on snow with dust which fell in 
Silesia, Moravia and Hungary in February 1888, Jahrh. Geol. ReichsansL xxxviii. (1888), 
p. 281. See also C. Abbe, United States Monthly Weather Itevieio, January 1895. 

2 See Humboldt on dust whirlwinds of Orinoco, ‘ Aspects of Nature ’ ; also Maury, ‘ Phys. 
Geog. of Sea,’ chap. vi. ; Ehreuberg’s ‘ Passat-Staub und Bliit-Regen,’ Berlin Akad. 1847. 
A. von Lasanlx on so-called “cosmic dust,” TschermaPs Mineral. Mittheil. 1880, p. 517. 

^ Nordenskjold, Geol. Mag. (2), iii. p. 292. P. Zirkel, Nene^ Jahrh. 1879, p. 399. 
G. vorn Rath, iUd. p. 506 ; and ante, p. 295. 
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capillary attraction through the soil to the surface, is there evaporated, 
leaving behind a white crust, by which the upper portion of the soil is 
covered and permeated. The incrustations consist of sodiunvchloricle, 
sodium- and calcium-carbonates, calcium- sodium- and potassium-sulphates 
in various proportions, these being the salts present also in the salt lakes 
of the same regions (p. 525).^ 

§ 2. Influence of the Air on Water. 

The results of the action of the air upon water will l.)e more fitl\' 
noticed in the section devoted to Water. It will be enough to notice here— 

1. Alteration of the Water-level. — Variations in atmospheric 
pressure give rise to considerable fluctuations of the surface of large 
inland sheets of water, and even of the water-level and discharge of 
springs.- Kapid and great diminution of atmospheric pressure may also 
cause a rise in the level of the sea and produce great destruction (p. 5 6 2). 

Again, wind blowing freshly across a lake or narrow sea drives the 
water before it, and keeps it temporarily at a higher level on the farther 
or windward side. Where a strong wind blows for some time along the 
length of a long lake, the rise of water-level from this cause may allow 
the waves to do a good deal of destruction to earth-lianks, or even to 
walls and buildings. In vast lakes like those of North America, the 
amount of waste thus caused is often considerable. In a tidal sea, such as 
that which surrounds G-reat Britain, and which sends abundant long arms 
into the land, a high tide and a gale are sometimes synchronous. This 
conjunction makes the high tide rise to a greater height than elBcwh(,u’e 
in those hays or firths which look windward, occasionally causing consider- 
able damage to property by the flooding of warehouses ami stores, with 
even a sensible destruction of cliffs and sweeping away of loose materials. 
On the other hand, a wind from the opposite quarter coincident with an 
ebb tide, by driving the water out of an inlet, makes the water-level lower 
than it would otherwise be. In inland seas where tides are small or im- 
perceptible, and on large fresh-water lakes (p. 522), considerable oscilla- 
tions of water-level may arise from the action of the wind. .At Naples, 
for example, a long-continued south-west wind raises the level of the water- 
several inches. Great destruction is sometimes caused by the rise of sea- 
level during cyclones (p. 562). 

2. Ocean Currents. — These are mainly dependent for their existence 
and direction on the circulation of the atmosphere. The in-streaming of 
air from cooler latitudes towards the equator causes a drift of the sea- 
water in the same direction. As, owing to the rotation of the earth, 
these aerial currents tend to take a more and more westerly trend in 
approaching the equator, they communicate this trend to the marine 
currents, which, likewise moving into regions with a greater velocity of 

^ On efflorescence of Great Salt Lake region, see Explomtum of JfJtk Pamllel, i. sect. v. 
Consult also E. Tietze, “Eiitstehung der Salzsteppeii,” Jahrh. Geol. Itnc.hm.nd. 1877 ; ainl 
H. le Ckatelier on tlie salt-crusts of Algeria, Comptes rend. Ixxxiv. p. 'SOei. 

^ S. Giinther, “ Luftdruckschwankungen in ilirein Eiiiflusse aiif die festen iind tliissigen 
Bestaiidtlieile der Erdoberflaclie,” fJerlcuuV a Beitriige Qeophys. ii. p. 7l. 
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back again directly into the ocean. A considerable proportion, however, 
descends upon the land, and it is this part of the condensed vapour which 
we have now to follow. Upon the higher elevations it falls as snow, and 
gathers there into snow-fields, which, by means of glaciers, send their 
drainage towards the valleys and plains. Elsewhere it falls chiefly as 
rain, some of which sinks underground to gush forth again in sjirings, 
while the rest pours down the slopes of the land, swelling the brooks and 
torrents which, fed both by springs and rains, gather into broader and yet 
broader rivers that bear the accumulated drainage of the land out to sea. 
Thence once more the vapour rises, condensing into clouds and rain to 
feed the innumerable water-channels by which the land is furrowed from 
mountain-top to seashore.^ 

In this vast system of circulation, ceaselessly renewed, there is not 
a drop of water that is not busy with its allotted task of changing the 
face of the earth. When the vapour ascends into the air, it is com- 
paratively speaking chemically pure. But when, after being condensed 
into visible form, and working its way over or under the surface of the 
land, it once more enters the sea, it is no longer pure, but more or - less 
loaded with material taken by it out of the air, rocks or soils through 
which it has travelled. Day by day the process is advancing. So far 
as we can tell, it has never ceased since the first shower of rain fell 
upon the earth. We may well believe, therefore, that it must have 
worked marvels upon the surface of our planet in past time, and that it 
may effect vast transformations in the future. As a foundation for such 
a belief let us now inquire what it can be proved to be doing at the 
present time. 

§ 1. Eain. 

Eain effects two kinds of changes. upon the surface of the land. (1) 
It acts chemically upon soils and stones, and, sinking under gi'ound, 
continues, as we shall find, a great series of similar reactions thei’e. (2) 
It acts mechanically, by washing away loose materials, and thus power- 
fully affecting the contours of the land. 

1. Chemical Action. — This depends mainly upon the nature and 
proportion of the substances abstracted by rain from the air in its 
descent to the earth. Eain absorbs a little air, which always contoins 
carbonic acid as well as other ingredients, in addition to its nitrogen 
and oxygen (p. 37). Eain thus washes the air and takes impurities 
out of it, by means of which it is enabled to work many chemical changes 
that it could not accomplish were it to reach the ground as pure water. 

Composition of Eain- water. — Numerous analyses of rain-water 
show that it contains in solution about 25 cubic centimetres of gases 
per litre.2 An average proportional percentage is by measure — nitrogen, 

^ For estimates of the distribution of rain over the glol:)e, see Murray, Scottish GeoL Mag. 
1887 ; Supan, Petermann. Mittheil. Erglinzuugsheft, No. 124, 1898. 

- Baumert, Ann. Qhmi. Pharm. Ixxxviii. p. 17. The proportion of carl)onic acid found 
hy Peligot \vas 2*4. See also Bunsen, ojp. cit. xciii. p. 20 j Both, ‘Chem. Geol.* i. p. 44 ; 
Angus Smith, * Air and Bain,’ 1872, p. 225. ’ 
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6i'4:T ; oxygen, 33*75; carbonic acid, I'TT. Car])onic acid being more 
soluble than the other gases, is contained in rain-water in proportions 
between 30 and 40 times greater than in the atmosphere. Oxygen, too, 
is more soluhle than nitrogen. These differences acquire a consideral)le 
importance in the clieinical operations of rain. Other substances are 
present in smaller quantities. In England there is an average of 3 ’9 5 
parts of solid impurity in 100,000 parts of rain.^ Nitric acid sometimes 
occurs in marked proportions : at Bide it was found to reach a maximum 
of 13*6 parts in a million, with 20 T parts of nitrate of ammonia.- 
Sulphuric acid likewise occurs, especially in the rain of towns and 
manufacturing districts.** Sulphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths 
have been detected in rain. But the most abundant salt is chloride of 
sodium, which appears in marked proportions on coasts, as well as in 
the rain of towns and industrial districts. Rain taken at the Land’s 
End in Cornwall during a strong south-west wind wms found to contain 
2*180 of chlorine, or 3*591 parts of common salt, in every 10,000 of 
rain. The mean proportion of chlorine over England is about 0*022 in 
every 10,000 parts of rain; «it Ootacamuud 0*003 to 0*004.*^ 

In washing the air, rain carries down also inorganic particles or 
motes floating there ; likewise organic dust and living gei’nis.''' As the 
result of this process the soil conies to be not mcreb’* watei'cd Init 
fertilised l)y the rain. Angus Smith cites the experience of J. J. Pierre, 
who found by analysis that in the neighbourhood of Caen, in France, 
a hectare of land receives annually from the atmosphere liy means 
of rain : — 


’ lUwfN Pollntion Cmnnmshn, Oik licp. j). 29. 

- Oil tlie influence of nitrification, .see Muntz, reiuL c.\*. (1890), p. 1270. 

Tlie oceiirreiice of .siilpliuric and nitric acitis in the air, especially iioticealile in large 
towns, leads to coiisi(leral)lB corro.sion of metallic .surfaces, a.s well a.s of .stone and lime. 
The mortar of walls may often lie ob.served to he .slowly .swelling out and dropping off, 
owing to the conversion of the lime into .sulphate. Great injury is likewise done, from a 
similar cause, to iriarhle monuments in expo.sed graveyards. See Augu.s Sinitli, ‘Air and 
Eaiu,’ p. 444. A. (4., P/v/c. lion. *S<»c. Mclin, 1879-80, j). 518. 

** Aligns Smith, ‘Air ami Rain.’ Rirws Ikkhdmi- Ornu Ofh JUij. 1874, p. 425. 

During a westerly gale on the Atlantic coasts of Britain, when the .seats white with foam, 
the air, elsewhere clear, may be .seen to T>e quite misty aloiig.sliore from tlie clouds of fine 
spray swept liy the wind from the cre.sts of the breakers. Tills .salt-water dust is borne 
far inland. From the investigations carried on at the Agricultural Laboratory, Rotliam.sted, 
it appears that tlie average proportion of ohloriue is 2*01 per million parts of rain, whieli 
in a rainfall of 31*65 inches is equal to a discharge of 24 lbs. of pure sodiniii chloride per 
acre. At Cirencester, where the rainfall i.s 33*31 inches, the proportion of chlorine is 3*25 
per million, which is equivalent to 40*3 lbs. of sodium chloride per acre. R. VVarington, 
Jonrn. Cheni. iSoo, 1887, p. 502. 

^ Among the inorganic contents of rain and snow, fine terrestrial dust and spherules of 
iron, probably in part of cosmic origin, have been specially noted, bee authorities cit(s.l 
ante, p. 93 ; A. von Lasanlx and C. Abbe, as cited on ii. 445. On the geological .siguhicaiice 
of cosmic materials that fall to the earth’s surface, .see A. E. Aordenshjold, hStinlieroch 
Forskniiigar Fdranledda af inina Besor i Huga A^'ordeii,’ Stocklioliiu 1883. The organic 
matter of rain is revealed by the piitrid smell which loiig-kepd rain-water give.s out. 

® Angus Smith, ‘Air and .Rain,’ jc 233. 
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the atmosphere. The analyses performed by the Itivers Pollution 
Commission show that dew and hoar-frost, condensing from the lower 
and more impure layers of the air, are even more contaminated than 
rain, as they contain on an average in England 4 '87 parts of solid 
impurity in 100,000 parts, with 0*198 of ammonia.^ 

It is manifest that rain reaches the surface by no means chemically 
pure water, but having absorbed from the air various ingredients whicli 
enable it to accomplish a series of chemical changes in rocks and soils. 
So far as we know at present, the three ingredients which are chiefly 
effective in these operations are oxygen, carbonic acid and organic 
matter. As soon as it touches the earth, however, rain-water begins to 
absorb additional impurities, notably increasing its proportion of carbonic 
acid and of organic matter,' from decomposiiig animals and plants. 
Among the organic products most efficacious in promoting the corrosion 
of minerals and rocks are the so-called ulraic or humous substances that 
form with alkalies and alkaline earths soluble compounds, which are 
eventually converted into carbonates.- Hence as rain-water, already 
armed with gases absorbed from the atmosphere, proceeds to take up 
these organic acids from the soil, it is endowed with considerable 
chemical activity even at the very beginning of its geological career. 

Chemical and mineralogical changes due to Rain-water.—- 
In previous pages, it was pointed out that all rocks and minerals are, 
in varying degrees, porous and permeable by water, that })r(>bably no 
known su&tance can, under all conditions, resist solution in water, and 
that the subsequent solvent power of water is greatly increased by the 
solutions which it effects and carries with it in its progress through 
rocks (pp. 410, 411). The chemical work done by rain may 1)6 con- 
veniently considered undei* the five heads of Oxidation, Deoxidation, 
Solution, Formation of Carbonates, and Hydration. 

1 . Oxidation, — The prominence of oxygen i n rain-water, and its readirujss 
to unite with any substance that can contain more of it, render oxidation 
a marked ‘feature of the passage of rain over rocks. A thin oxidisecl 
pellicle is formed on the surface, and this, if not at once washed off, is 
thickened from inside until a crust is formed over the stone, while at 
the same time the common dark green or black colour of the original 
rock changes into a yellowish, brownish, or reddish hue. This process 
^ Rivers Pollidion Commission, 6th Rejt. p. 32. 

2 Senft, Z. Deutsch. Qeol. Ges. xxiii. p. 665, xxvi. p, 954. This subject has been well 
treated in a paper by A. A. Julieii, “On the Geological Action of the Humus Acids’" 
{Proc. Amer. Assoc, xxviii. 1879, p. 311), to which further reference is made in later pages. 
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is simjjly a rusting of those ingredients which, like metallic iron, have 
no oxygen, or have not their full complement of it. The ferrous and 
manganous oxides so frequently found as constituents of minerals are 
specially liable to this change. In hornblende and augite, for example, 
one cause of weathering is the absorption of oxygen by the iron and 
the hydration of the resultant peroxide. Hence the yellow and brown 
sand into which rocks abounding in these minerals are apt to weather. 
Sulphides of the metals give rise to sulphates, and sometimes to the 
liberation of free sulphuric acid. Iron disulphide, for example, becomes 
copperas, which on oxidation of the iron gives a precipitate of limonite, 
with the escape of free sulphuric acid.^ 

2. Deoxidation. — Eain becomes a reducing agent by absorbing from 
the atmosphere and soil oi’ganic matter which, having an affinity for 
oxygen, decomposes peroxides and reduces them to protoxides. This 
change is especially noticeable among iron-oxides, as in the familiar white 
spots and veinings so common among red sandstones. These rocks are 
stained red by ferric oxide (hiematite), which, redixced hj decaying 
organic matter to ferrous oxide, is usually removed in solution as an 
organic salt or a carbonate. When the deoxidation takes place round 
a fragment of plant or animal, it usually extends as a circular spot ; 
where water containing the organic matter permeates along a joint or 
other divisional plane, the decoloration follows that line. Another 
common effect of the presence of organic matter is the reduction of 
sulphates to the state of sulphides. Gypsum is thus decomposed into 
sulphide of calcium, which in water readily, gives calcium carbonate 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, and the latter by oxidation leaves a deposit 
of sulphur. Hence from original beds of gypsum, layers of limestone 
and sulphur have been formed, as in Sicily and elsewhere (p. 93).- 

3. Solution . — A few minerals (halite, for example) are readily soluble 
in water without chemical change, and without the aid of any inter- 
mediate element; hence the coinous ])rine-springs of salt regions. In 
the great majority of cases, however, solution is effected throiigh the 
medium of carbonic acid or other reagent. Limestone is soluble to the 
extent of about 1 part in 1000 of water saturated vidth carbonic acid. 
The solution and removal of lime from the mortar of a bridge or vault, 
and the deposit of the material so removed in stalactites and stalagmites 
(pp. 191, 475), likewise the rapid effacement of marble epitaphs in our 
churchyards, are instances of this solution. It has been shown that in the 
atmosphere of a laige town, with abundant coal-smoke and rain, exposed 
inscriptions on marble become illegible in half a century. Pfaff deter- 
mined that a slab of Solenhofen limestone, 2520 square millimetres 
in superficies, lost in two years, by the solvent action of rain, 0T80 
gramme in weight, in three years 0-548, the original polish l)eing 
replaced by a dull, earthy surface on which fine cracks and incipient 
exfoliation began to appear. Taking the specific gravity of the stone at 

^ The decomposition of iron -pyrites has iDeeii the suhject of detailed study Ijy A. A. 
Julien, Ann. Neio York Acad. ScL vol. iii. pp. 365-404 ; iv. pp. 125-224. 

- The reducing action of organic acids is further descri))ed in Section iii. ]>. 598. 
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2 ’6, the yearly loss of surface amounts to millimetre, so that a crag 
of kich limestone -would be lowered 1 metre in 72,800 years by the 
solvent action of raiii.^ J. G. Goodchild, from observations of dressed- 
surfaces of Carboniferous limestone in the north of England, has inferred 
that these surfaces have been lowered at rates varying from one inch 
in 240 years to the same amount in 500 years.- Dolomite is much 
more feebly soluble than limestone. As rain-water attacks the caihonate 
of lime more readil}' than the carbonate of magnesia, the rock is apt to 
acquire a somewhat porous or carious texture, with a corresponding 
increase in the proportion of its magnesian carbonate. Eventually the 
latter carbonate is dissolved and re-deposited in the pores of the rode, 
which then assumes a characteristic crystalline aspect. Among the 
sulphates, g\’’psum is the most important example of solution. It is 
dissolved in the proportion of about 1 part in 400 parts of water. 
Even silica is abstracted from rocks by natural waters.*^ 

4. Fonnation of Oarlonafcs. — Silicates of lime, potash, and soda, witli 
the ferrous and manganous silicates which exist so a])undantl\^ in rocks, 
are attacked by rain-water containing carbonic acid, with the fonnation 
of carbonates of these bases and the liljcration of silica. The fels])ars 
are thus decomposed. Their crystals lose their lustre and colour, 
becoming dull and earthy on the outside, and the change advances 
inwards until the whole substance is converted into a soft pulverulent 
clay. In this decomposition the whole of the alkali, together with 
about two-thirds of the silica, is removed, leaving a hydrous aluminous 
silicate or kaolin behind. But the rapidity and completeness of the 
process vary greatljq especially in proportion to the al)undance of 
carbonic acid. Where it advances with sufticient slowness, most of the 
silica, after the abstraction of the alkali, may be left behind. In the 
case of magnesian minerals (augite, hornblende, olivine, &c.) the 
silicates of magnesia and alumina, being less soluble, may remain as a 
dark brown or yellow clay, coloured by the oxidation of the iron, while 
the lime and alkalies are I'emoved.*^ Evidence of the progress of these 
changes may be obtained even for some distance from the surface in 
many massive rocks. Diabase, basalt, diorite, and other crystalline 
rocks, which may appear to be quite fresh, will often reveal, by the 
effervescence produced when acid is dropped on their newly broken and 
seemingly undecomposed surfaces, that their silicates have been attacked 
by meteoric water and have been partially converted into carbonates.*"* 

. , 5. Hydmiion. — Some anhydrous minerals, when exposed to the 

^ Pfalf, Z. Deutsch, GeoL Oes. xxiv. ]j. 405; and ‘Allgeiueine Geologic als exacte 
Wissenscliaft,’ p. 317. Roth, ‘Allgcineine mid Clieiii. Geol.’ i. p. 70. A. G., Proe. Ro/j. 
Soc. Edin. x. 1879-80, p. 518. Geol. May. 1890, ji. 460. 

^ On the solution of silica under atmosplieric conditions, see C. W. Hayes, JUt.U. Amci'. 
Oeol. Soc. viii. (1897), pp. 213-220. 

Roth, op. cit. i. p. 112. 

^ R. Miiller, investigating the corrosive influences of carbonated water upon minerals 
and rocks, has shown that even in seven weeks so much mineral matter is dissolved as 
to be capable of being quantitatively determined. TscliennalSs Mitthcil. 1897. 
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action of the atmosphere, ahsorl> water (heconie hydrous), and may then 
be more prone to further change. Anhj^drite becomes, by addition of 
water, gypsum, the change being accompanied by an increase of bulk 
to the extent of about 33 per cent. Local uplifts of the ground and 
crumpling or fracture of rocks may sometimes be caused by the hydration 
of subterranean beds of anhydrite (p. 400). Many substances on oxidising 
likewise become hydrous. The oxidation of ferrous oxide in damp air 
gives rise to hydrous ferric oxide, with its characteristic yellow and 
brown colours on weathered surfaces. 

AVeathering. — This term expresses the general result of all kinds 
of meteoric action upon the superficial j^arts of rocks. As these changes 
almost invariably lead to disintegration of the surface, the word weather- 
ing has come to he naturally associated in the mind with a loosened, 
crumbling condition of stone. But the influence of the atmospheric 
agents is not invariably to destroy the coherence of the integral particles 
of rocks. In. some cases, stones harden on exposure. Certain sandy 
rocks, for example, like the “grey wethers’^ (p. 1G5), and scattered 
Tertiary blocks in the Ardennes, become under meteoric influence a 
kind of lustrous quartzite. In other cases there may be more complex 
molecular re-arrangements, such as those remarkable transformations to 
which Brewster first called attention in the case of artificial glass. ^ He 
showed that in thin films of decomposed glass, obtained from Nineveh 
and other ancient sites, concentric agate-like rings of devitrification arc 
formed round isolated points, closely analogous to those above described 
as artificially produced by the action of heated alkaline waters (p. 411), 
and that groups of crystals or crystallites, ‘^probably of silex,” are 
developed from many independent points in the decomposing layer. 
Coloured films indicative of incipient decomposition have been observed 
on surfaces of glass exposed only to the air of the atmosphere for twenty 
or thirty years. Brilliantly iridescent films have ])een produced on the 
glass of windows exposed for not more than twenty years to the air 
and ammoniacal vapours of a stable.- That similar transformations take 
place in the natural silicates of rocks seems in the highest degree 
probable. They may form the earliest stages of the change to the 
usual opaque earthly decomposing crust, in which, of course, all trace 
of any structure developed in the preliminary weathering is lost.‘^ 

As the name denotes, weatliering is dependent on meteorological conditions, and 
varies, even in the same rock, as these conditions change, but is likewise almost 
infinitely diversified according to the structure, texture and composition of the rocks 
oil which it acts.^ In humid and tem^ierate climates, it is mainly due to the comhinod 

^ Trans. Roy, JSoc. Ed'ui. xxii. 607; xxiii. 193. See p. 414. 

- This fact was ol.>served l)y iiiy friend the late Mr. P. Dudgeon, of Cargen, in an ill- 
ventilated cow-house, and I have seen the plate.s of glass removed from the windows. The 
process of decay in glass has been treated of in great detail by Mr. Jame.s Fowler, Trans. 
Soc. ABtiquaries, xlvi. (1879), pp, 65-162. 

^ Reference may be made here to the liquid inclusion .5 already alluded to as (levelope<l 
in felspar during the decomposition of gneiss, ante, p. 14.5. 

Mr. G. P. Merrill has written ably on the subject of w’eatheriiig. Bee his “ Prine.iples 
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influence of rain and sunshine. Saturated with rain-water, which dissolves more or 
less of any soluble constituents that may be present, and thereafter exposed to the 
desiccating and expanding influence of the warm rays of the sun, rock- surfaces are 
disintegrated, breaking up into angular fragments or crumbling into dust. ^ In high 
mountainous situations, as well as in lower regions where the temperature falls below 
the freezing-point in winter, weathering is in large measure caused by the action of 
frost (p. 531) ; in arid lands subject to great and rapid alternations of temperature, it 
may be mainly due to the strain of alternate expansion and contraction, and the 
mechanical action of the wind (p. 434 ef scq.)- 

Mere hardness or softness forms no sure index to the comparative power of a rock to 
resist weathering. Many granites, for instance, weather to clay, deep into their mass, 
while much softer limestones retain smooth, hard surfaces. IN'or is the depth of the 
weathered surface any better guide to the relative rapidity of waste. A tolerably pure 
limestone may weather with little or no crust, and yet may be continually losing an 
appreciable portion of its surface by solution, while an igneous rock, like a dioritc or 
basalt, may be encased in a thick decomposed crust and weather with extreme slowness. 
In the former case, the substance of the rock being removed in solution, few or no 
insoluble portions are left to mark the progress of decay ; while in the igneous rock, the 
removal of hut a comparatively small proportion causes disintegration, and the remain- 
ing insoluble parts are found as an external crust. Impure limestone, however, yields 
a weathered crust of more or less insoluble particles. Hence, as we have already seen 
(p. IIO),. the relative purity of limestones may he roughly determined from their weathered 
surfaces, where, if they contain much sand, the grains will be seen projecting from the 
calcareous matrix ; should they be very ferruginous, the yellow hydrous peroxide, or 
ochre, will be found as a powdery crust ; or if they be fossiliferous, they will commonly 
present the fossils standing out in relief. An experienced fossil-collector will always 
carefully search weathered surfaces of limestone, for ho often finds there, delicately 
picked out by the weather, minute and frail fossils, which arc wholly invisible on the 
freshly, broken stone. This difference arises from the crystalline calcite of tlic organic 
remains being less soluble than the more granular calcite in which these are imbedded. 
Limestones frequently assume a remarkable cliannelled rugose surface, with projecting 
knobs, ridges and pinnacle.s especially developed in high bare tracts of ground 
(Karrenfelder).- They are likewise perforated by many holes, tunnels and cavernous 
spaces, due to the solvent action of water (p. 477). 

Rocks liable to little chemical change are best fitted to resist weathering, provided 
their particles have .sufficient cohesion to withstand the mechanical processes of dis- 
integration.-' Siliceous sandstones offer excellent examples of this permanence. Con- 
sisting mainly of the durable mineral quartz, they are sometimes able so to withstand 
decay, that buildings made of them still retain, after the lapse of centuries, the chisel- 

of Rock-Weatliering,” 6W. iv. (1896), pp. 704-724, 850-870, and liis volume, ‘A 
Treatise on Rocks, Rock- Weathering and Soils,’ New York, 1897, pp. xx. 411. Tliere is 
also a valuable paper by Mr. I. 0. Russell on “ Subaerial Decay of Rocks and Origin of the 
Red Colour of certain Formations,” B. U, S. G, K No. 52 (1889), with a good iiibliography of 
the subject. Mr. R. S. Tarr has pointed out the proofs of the comparative ra[)idity (»f 
weathering and stream -erosion in Arctic latitudes, A/uer. GeoL xix. (1897), p. 131. 

^ This result can be instructively imitated liy boiling and drying shales in the manner 
described in Book Y. Sect. vii. for the search for fossils. 

- Heim, Jahrb. Schweiz. xUpcncliiba, xii. (1878). R. Bell, Bi4{. GeoL Soc. Amer. vi. 
(1895), p. 297. On the rate of weathering of limestone, see J. G. Goodcliild, GeoL Mwj. 
1875, p. 326 ; 1890, p. 463 ; A. G., Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. x. (1880), p. 518. 

On weathering of building-stones, see Julien, Trans. New Yorh Acad. ScL Jan. 1883. 
W. Wallace, Proc. Phil. Soc. Glas. xiv. (1882-83), p. 22. Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, /Voc. 
Bristol Nat. Soc. v. (1886-87), part ii. 
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marks of tlie builders. Many sandstones, however, contain argillaceous, calcareous or 
ferruginous concretions which weather more rapidly than the surrounding rock, and 



Fig. 02. — Weathered Saiulstoue Cliffs .showing irregular Honeycombing and W<iathering along 
planes of .stratification (/».). 

cause it to assume a honeycombed surface ; others are full of a diffused cement (clay, 
lime, iron) the decay of which makes the rock crumble down into sand. In sandstones, 
as indeed in most stratified rocks, there is a tendency towards more rapid weathering 
along the planes of stratification, so that the stratified structure is brought out very 
clearly on natural cliffs (Fig. 92). In many ferniginoua sandstones and clay ironstones, 
successive yellow or brown zones or shells may 
he traced inward from the surface, frequently due 
to changes of the ferrous carbonate into limonite, 
the interior remaining still fresh. In many pris- 
matic massive rocks (basalt, diorite, &;c.), segments 
of the prisms weather into spheroids, in which 
successive weathered rings form crusts like the 
concentric coats of an onion (Figs. 93, 94). Where 
one of these rocks has been intruded as a dyke, it 
sometimes decomposes to a considerable depth into Ring.s ol Wiathming. 

a mass of brown ferruginous balls in a suiTounding sandy matrix — tlie whole having 
at first a resemblance to a conglomerate made of rolled and transported fragnumts 
(Fig. 94). 

No rock presents greater variety of weathering than granite.^ Some remarkably 
durable kinds only yield slowly at the edges of the joints, the separated niaH.se.s 
gradually assuming the form of rounded blocks like water-worn boulders. Other kinds 
decompose to a dei)th of 50 feet or more, and can be dug out with a spade. In Cornwall 
and Devon, the kaolin from the rotted granite, largely extracted for pottery puiq)ose.s, 
is found down to a depth of occasionally 600 feet. That what appears to be mer(i loose 
sand and clay is really rock decomposed in sUu, is proved by the quartz - veins and 
bands of schorl-rock whicli ascend from the solid rock (a, Fig. 96) into the friable j)ai*t 
(5), and by the entire agreement in structure between the two portions. Hero and 
there, kernels of still undecomposed granite may be seen (as at c c in Fig. 97), .sur- 
rounded by thoroughly decayed material, and, like the solid cores of ])asalt abov( 5 - 

^ See a discussion of this subject l.»y G. P. Merrill, Ut/l/. Ocol. Sor. Awi't\ vi. (1895), p. 321. 
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mentioned, pi’esenting a deceptive resemblance to accumulations of trans])orted materials. 
The manite boulders, so abundantly transported by the ice-sheets and glaciers of the 
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Fii^. 94.— Splieroulal ^Yeatllel‘ing of Dolerit**, Aorl li QucHiisicrry. 

Ice Age, no doubt generally originated in this way (Figs. 163, 164). Owing to its 
numerous joints, granite occasionally weathers into forms that resemble ruined walls. 
Large slabs, each defined by joint plains, Aveather out one above another like tiers of 

masonry (Fig. 98), until, loosened by dis- 

' — ntegration, they slip off and expose lower 

— parts of the rock to the same influences. 
— Here and there, a separate block becomes 

so poised that it may be readily moved to 
hand, as in the so-called 
“ rocking- stoiies ” of granite districts. As 
disintegration varies with local differ- 
■ ences in durability, some portions weather 

“Z ^ ^ into cavities,^ others into prominences, 

Connvall (B) often with a singularly artificial appearance, 

as in the “rock basins’' (Fig. 99) and “tors” 
(Fig. 98) of the south-Avest of England. The ruin-like weathering of dolomite gives 
rise in the Cevennes to some singularly picturesque scenery. 

To the influence of Aveathering, many of the most familiar minor contours of the 


Fig. i»5.— Felsite Dykti weathering into siiheroids, 
CoriiAvall (B.). 

(Fig. 98) of the south-Avest of England. 


^ All interesting case of the cavernous weathering of granite is described liy P. Choffat, 
Com. Dtrec. Trctbal. (Jeol. Lisbon, hi. (1895), p. 17. 
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land may be traced. So characteristic are the.se ibrms for particular kiiid.s of rode, tliat 
they serve as a means of recogni.sing them even from a distance. (Book YIL) 

In countries which have not been under water for a vast lapse of time, and where 
consequently the superficial rocks have been continuously exposed to subaerial dis- 
integration, thick accumulations of ‘'rotted rock” arc found on the surface. The 


Fig. OG. — Dec'oiiipositioii of Granite, c, 8oliil 
granitr; />, decomposed gianito; c, vegti- 

tablc .S(jil. 



Fig. 97. — Decomposition of Granite, a, Solid gran- 
ite; h, decompo.sed granite ; /*, /*, k(‘rnels of still 
nndeeoinpos(‘d granite. 


extent of this change is .sometimes impressively marked in areas of calcareous rocks. 
Limestone being mostly soluble, its surface is continually dissolved by rain, while the 
insohdde portions remain behind as a slowly increasing deposit. In regions v.diich, 
possessing the necessary conditions of climate, have been for a long period uiisnhrnerged, 
tracts of limestone, unprotected by glacial or other accumulations, are found to l»e 




covered with a red loam or earth. This characteristic layer occur.s on a limited scale 
over the chalk of the south-ea.st of England, where, with its abundant Hints, it lies as 
the undissolved feiTUginous residue of the chalk that has been removed to a depth of 
many yards. It occurs likewise in swallow-holes and other xmssages dissolved out of 
calcareous masse.s, and forms the well-known red earth of hone caves. In south-eastern 



Fig. 90. -- The “■ Kettle and Pans,” St. Mary, Scilly ; eavities weatliered out of Granite. (7*.). 


Europe it plays an important part among sux)erficial deposits, being exten.sively 
developed over the limestone districts, e.sx)ecially in Istria and Dalmatia, where it is 
known as tlie ferruginous red earth or /.c/’m rossaJ It is seen also in tlie Later itc of 

^ On the origin of “Terra Ros.sa,” .see M. Neumayr, Vcrhamll. (ieoL 2leirhm;nd. 1875, 
p. 50 ; Th. Fuchs, op. cit. p. 194 ; E. von lloj.sisovic.s, Johrh. Geol. RricJisanst. -vxx. (1880), 
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India,i in the red earth of Bermuda,- and in the red residual clays and earths of the 
southern A 2 ')palaehian region of the United States.-' 

Other remarkable examples of similar subaerial waste liave been specially noticed 
among crystalline schists and eruptive rocks. In Brazil, the crystalline rocks are said 
to be sometimes decayed to a depth ot more than 300 feet.** In Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and generally in the middle and southern Atlantic States of hfoi-tli 
America, the depth of disintegration appears gradually to increase southward from the 
limits where the country has been “glaciated ” by ice-sheets during the Glacial {>eri<»d.'’‘ 
In Central Asia, a similar sui)erficial decay has been observed.*' Dr. Sterry Hunt has 
specially drawn attention to the geological importance of this prolonged disintegration 
in situ. Mr. Puinpelly points out that, as masses of decomposed rock may be observed 
to a depth of over 100 feet, the surface of the still solid rock underneath presents ridges 
and hollows, succeeding each other according to varying durability under the influence 
of 2 )ercolating carbonated water. In this kind of weathering, where erosion docs not 
come into jday, it is evident that the resulting topogra[)hy must, in some important 
respects, differ from that of an ordinary surface of vSuperficial denudation. In 2 )articiilar, 
rock-basins may be gradually eaten out of the solid rock. These will remain full of tloi 
decomposed material, but any subsequeut action, such as that of glacier-ice, which could 
scoop out the detritus, w’ould leave the basins and their iiitcrveiiing ridges ex])ose(l." 

Rate of Weathering. — Careful nieasurements are niiicli needed 
of the rate at which different kinds of rock under varying climatic con- 
ditions yield to the influences of the weather. Some particulars have been 
given above (p. 451) as to the progress of the solution of the surface of 

p. 210 ; E. Tietze, op. cif. xxx. (1880), i». 729 ; Lorenz, I'erh. OW. Jtekhs. 1S81, i). 81 ; 
C. de Georgi, Boll. Com. (feol. Jfed. vii. p. 294. It is included among the ferruginous 
deposits by Stoppani (‘Corso di Geologia,’ iii. \). 634). See also W. Spring, Jahrh. 

1899, i. p. 47 ; I. 0. Russell, B. U. S. G. S. No. 52 (1889), p. 44 ; J. Cornet, Bull, 

Bdg. Gml. x. (1896), pp. 44-116. \V. 0. Cros])y has discii.ssed the contrast in colour of the: 
soils in high aud low latitudes, Pt’oe. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, xxiii. p. 219. Neurnayr’ shows 
that the Terra Rossa is of various ages ; in the Karst it encloses Miocene mariimalH. 

1 ‘A Manual of the Geology of Imlia,’ by H. B. Medlicott and W. T. Blanford (1879 
chap. XV. 

- ‘The Atlantic,’ by Sir Wyville Thoiusoii, p. 293. 

I. C. Russell, v.t supra. 

^ Liais, ‘Geologie du Bresil,’ j). 2. dan. drs Mines, 7nie st'r. viii. }>. 698. 'T. Belt, 
‘Naturalist in Nicaragua’ (1874), p. 86. R. Pumpelly, Butt. Nor. Gent. Amer. ii. p. 210 ; 
J. C. Branner, ihkl. vii. (1896), pp. 256, 295-300; 0. A. Derby, Hmrn. Geo/, (iv. (1896), 
pp. 529-540), throws doubt on the great depth of decay said to be general in Brazil. T. 
Sterry Hunt {Amer. Joirrn. *S'c/. 3rd ser. vii. j). 60; xxvi. (1883), p. 196; Geol. Mwj. 
1883, p. 310 ; American Naturalist, ix. (1875), p. 471) dwells especially on the great 
geological antiquity of the weatliered crust. On tlie secular rock-wx^atliering of tlie Swedi-nb 
mountains, see Nathorst, Geol. Foren. Stochhohn Forhond, 1879, iv. No. 13. 

I, C. Russell, supra at. ; W. 0. Crosby, Proc. NiB. Hist. Set. Bosti>n, xxiii, p. 219. 

On a smaller scale it is also to be noted in the granite and killas (phyllite) of (Jornw^all 
and Devon, which, not having suflered from the abrading action of. the ice of the Glacial 
period, show a deep cover of rotted rock, and afford some indication of what may have 
been elsewhere the condition of Britain before the period of glaciation. The sea-cliffs along 
the north coast of Cornwall expose iiistrnetive .section.s of the deep upper decomposed, and 
of the lower blue solid killas, with the remarkably unev'eu boundary along which they |)as.s 
into each other. 

' Pumpelly, Amer. Jounu Sci. 3rd ser. xviii. 136; L. S. Burbank, Pmc. Bnst. Nat, 
Hist. Soc. xvi. (1874), ^wt ii. p. 150 ; al.sp postea, p. 552. 
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limestones, but we require detailed investigation of the net results of all 
the various atmospheric agencies upon faces of cliff and slope composed 
of all kinds of rock, both stratified and unstratified. Inquiries of this 
kind might well be organised on an international basis. They wmuld 
furnish some more precise indications than are now available of the rate of 
the modern denudation of a land-surface, and would afford valuable data 
for estimates of the value of geological time. As an example of the kind 
of observations required, reference may be made to those undertaken by 
Prof. G. F. AVright, at the instance of the New York Central Railroad, 
with a view to ascertain the rate at which the lateral walls of the gorge 
of Niagara are now decaying under atmospheric influences. These walls 
consist of shales and limestones in nearly horizontal sheets, which are 
fully exposed to the air. It appears that since the railway was built in 
1854, gradually descending along the face of the gorge, the shales have 
crumbled away in some places .as much as 14 feet, and even 20 feet, in 
fifty-five years. The average rate of recession of these great cliffs is 
computed to be as much as an inch and a half annually. Hence in com- 
imting the age of the gorge as the result of river-erosion (p. 500), we 
must also take into account the subsequent widening of the defile by the 
continual decay and recession of the walls.^ 

Formation of Soil. — On level surfaces of rock the weathered crust 
may remain with comparatively little re-arrangement until plants take 
root on it, and by their decay supply organic matter to the decomposed 
layer, which eventually becomes what we term “vegetable soil.” 
Animals also furnish a smaller proportion of organic ingredients. Though 
the character of soil depends primarily on’ the nature of the rock out of 
which it has been formed, its fertility largely arises from the commingling 
of decjiyed animal and vegetable matter with decomposed rock. 

A gradation may be traced from the soil downwards into what is 
termed the “subsoil,” and thence into 
the solid rock underneath (Fig. 100). 

Between soil and subsoil a marked 
difference in colour is often observable, 
the former being yellow or brown, when 

the latter is blue, grey, red, or other ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

colour of the rock beneath.- This con- loo.-sectiou showing the upwani 
trast, evidently due to oxidation and passage of Rock (o) into sabsoii (^), 
hydration, especially of the iron, extends 

downwards as far as the subsoil is opened up Ijy rootlets and fibres 
to the ready descent of rain-water. The yellowing of the subsoil may 
even occasionally be noticed around some stray rootlet which has struck 
down farther than the rest, below the general lower limit of the soil 
{postea, p. 598). 

^ Gr. F. Wright, Pojo. Set. Monthly, June 1899; AmericaH Geoloyiaf, xxix. 190‘2, p. 140. 

2 Deceptive appearances of a break between the soil or subsoil and what lies beneath are 
soinetiines produced by this iiieaiis. See W. Whitaker, Q. J. Oeol. Soc. xxxiii. p. 122 ; 
E. Van den Broeck, Mem. Couronn. Amd. Jirirx. 1881; J. Gosselet, ‘Le Sol arable et 
le Sons-sol,’ Ann. Soc. GeoL Konh xxviii. (1899), p. 307. 
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Mr. Darwin observed many years ago that a layer of soil, three 
inches in depth, had grown above a layer of burnt marl spread over the 
land fifteen years iireviously ; also that in another example, a similar 
layer had, as it 'were, sunk beneath the soil, to a depth of twelve or 
thirteen inches in eighty years. He connected these facts with the, 
work of the common earth-worm, and concluded that the fine loam which 
had grown above these original superficial layers had been carried up to 
the surface, and had been voided there in the familiar form of -worm- 
castings.^ This action of the earth-worm is doubtless highly important, 
but, as Eichthofen has pointed out, we have to take also into account 
the gradual augmentation of level due to the daily deposit of dust {ante, 
p. 438, 2ea6. lostea, p. 600). 

Soil lieing composed mainly of inorganic, and to a slight extent of 
organic, materials, the proportion between these two elements is a 
fpiestion of high economic importance. With regard to the organic 
matter, it is the experience of practical agriculturists in Britain that 
oats and rye will grow upon a soil with 11- per cent of organic matter, 
but that wheat requires from 4 to 8 per cent.‘^ To a geologist, this 
organic matter has much interest, as the source of most of the carbonic 
acid with which so wide a series of changes is worked hj subterranean 
water. The inorganic portion of soil, or still undissolvcd residue of the 
original surface-rock, varies from a loose, open substance with 90 j^er 
cent or more of sand, to a stiff, cold, retentive material with more than 
90 per cent of clay. When this sand and clay are more equally mixed 
they form a “loam,’’^ 

Eeference has just been made to the thick accumulation of rock 
decomposed in situ observable in certain regions which, having been 
above the sea for a lengthened period, have been long exposed to the 
action of weathering. AVhere this action has been supplemented by that 
of rain, widespread formations of loam and earth have been gathered 
together. These are well illustrated by the “brick-earth,^^ “head,” and 
“rain-wash” of the south of England — earthy -deposits, with angular 
stones, derived from the subaerial waste of the rocks of the neighbour- 
hood.^ 

’ GeoL Trans, v. (1840), i"). 505 ; and his more recent researches in his volume on 
•.Vegetable Mould.’ See also 0. Reid, (fW. Mag. 1884, p. 165. 

- Johnston’s ‘Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,’ p. 80. 

^ In the elaborate description of the soils of Russia by Professor Sibirtzevv already cited 
[ante, p. 161), he classifies the soils of that region as follows: (1) lateritic ; (2) dust-fomied ; 
(3) soils of the dry steppes or desert-steppes ; (4) tcheriiozoms or black earths ; (5) Hdils 
of tlie wooded steppes and of 4:he regions where the trees shed tlieir leaves ; (6) grassy and 
“podzols” ; (7) soils of the “tundras.” For measurements of the permeability of soils, 
see Hondaille and Senhehow, Conqd. rend. cxv. (1892), p. 1015. 

^ Godwin- Austen, (J. J. Q. S. vi. p. 94, vii. p. 121 ; Foster and Topley, elt. xxi. 
p. .446 ; Prestwich, Q. J. G. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 263. The vast extent of some superficial 
formations, like the “ loess ” above referred to (p. 439), has often suggested submergence 
below the sea. But when, instead of marine organisms, only terrestrial, fluviatile, or 
lacustrine remains occur in them, as in the brick-earths and loess, the idea of marine sub- 
mergence cannot be entertained. The remarkable “tundras” or steppes of Sil;)eria, and the 


SECT, ii § 1 MECHANICAL ACTION OF FAIN 4G1 

2 . Mechanical Action. — Besides chemically corroding rocks and 
thereby loosening the colie^on of their particles, rain acts mechanically 
by washing off these particles, which are held in suspension in the little 
rain-runnels or are pushed l^y them along the surface. The amount and 
rapidity of this action do not depend merely -on the annual quantity of 
rain. A comparatively large rainfall may be so equably distributed 
through a year or season as to produce less change than may l^e caused 
by a few heavy rain-storms which, though inferior in total amount of 
precipitated moisture, descend rapidly in great \’olunie. Such copious 
rains as those of India, by deluging the surface of a country and rapidly 
flooding its water-courses, may transport in a few hours an enormous 
amount of sand and mud to lower levels.^ Another feature to be kept 
in view is the angle of declivity”: the same amount of rain will perform 
vastly more mechanical work if it can swiftly descend a stee^^ slope, than 
if it has to move tardily over a gentle one. 

Removal and Renewal of Soil. — Elie de Beaumont drew attejition 
to what appeared to l)e proofs of the permanence or long duration of the 
layer of vegetable soil- But the cases cited by him are not inconsistent 
with a belief that the doctrine of the persistence of the soil is true rather 
of the layer as a whole, than of its individual particles."’ "Were there no 
provision for its renewal, soil would comparatively soon 1)6 exhausted, 
and would cease to support the same vegetation. This result, indeed, 
occurs partially, especially on flat lands, but would be far more wide- 
spread were.it not that rain, gradually washing oft* the upper part of the 
soil, exposes what lies beneath to further disintegration. This removid 
takes place even on grass-covered surfaces, through the agency of earth- 
worms, by which fine particles of loam are brought up and exposed to 
the air, to be dried and blown away by wind, or washed down by rain. 
The lower limit of the layer of soil is thus made to travel downward into 
the subsoil, which in turn advances into the underlying rock. As Hutton 
long ago insisted, the superficial covering of soil is constantly, though 
slowly, travelling to the sea.*^ In this ceaseless transport, rain acts as 
the great carrying agent. The particles of rock and of soil are, step ))y 
step, moved downward over the face of the land, till they reach th(^ 
nearest brook or river, whence their seaward progress may be rapid. A 
heavy rain discolours the water-courses of a country, liecause it loads 
them with the fine debris which it removes from the general surface of 

black earth’' of Russia, are modern examples of .siidi extensive formations, which are 
certainly not of marine origin, but point to long-contiiiiied emergence above the sea. 
(Mnrcbisou, Keyserling and De Veriieuir.s ‘Geology of Russia.’ Belt, <J. J. G. S. xxx. 
p. 490 ; slm ])ostea, p. 606.) More ancient illustrations are supplied by the vast subaerial 
and fresh-water formations of the interior of North America, and *l>y'tho.se on the Hanks of 
the Himalaya chain. 

^ These rains sometimes fall at Chirapmigi to the enormous amount of 40'S inches in 24 
hours {Nature, xlviii. (1893), p. 77). The quantity of soil and earth swept into the rivers 
and transported by them to the sea in' .so .short a space of time i.s Jilinost iiici'e(]il)le. ‘ 

‘ Lecons de Geologic pratique,’ i. p. 140. 

A. G., Traihs'. Qeol. Soc. Glasgtne, iii. p. 170. 

‘ Theory of the Earth,’ i:)art ii. chaps, v. vi. 
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only a few scattered fragments remain of a once extensive stratinn, and where it may 
not be easy to realise that these fragments arc* not transported boulders. In Dorsetshire 
and Wiltshire, for example, the surface of the country is in some parts so thickly strewn 
witli fragments of sandstone and conglomerate ^‘that a person may almost leap from 
one stone to another without touching the ground. The stones are frecpieutly of con- 
siderable size, many being four or five yards across, and about four feet thick.” ^ They 
are found lying abundantly on the Chalk, suggestive at first of some former agent of 
transport by which they were brought from a distance. They are now, however, 
generally atlmitted to be simply fragments of some of the sandy Tertiary strata which 


Fig. 103.— Typical “ Bad Lands” carved by siibaerial deiiudutioii out of Tertiary strata, Imso of Scolt’s 
Bluff, Western NebrasLu. Photograidi by Mr. N. H. Barton, U.S. Geol. Survey. 

once covered the districts where they occur. While the softer portions of these stmtf 
have been carried away, the harder parts (their hardness perhaps increasing hy exposur6| 
have remained behind as “grey wethers,” and have sul)ser|uently sullered from the 
inevitable splitting and crumbling action of the weather. Similar blocks of quartzite 
and conglomerate, referable to the disintegration of Lower Tertiary beds in situ, are 
traceable in the north-east of France up into the Ardennes, showing that the Tertiary 
deposits of the Paris basin once had a much wider extension tlian they now possess.*-^ 
On a far grander scale, the apparent caprice of genei-al subaerial disintegration is 


^ They have been used for the huge blocks of which Btonelienge ami other of the so- 
called Druidical circles have been constructed, hence they have Ijeeii termed Druid Stones, 
Other names are Sarsen Stones (sui)po.sed to indicate that their accumulation has l)een 
popularly ascril)ed to the Saracens), and Grey Wethers, from their resemblance in the 
distance to flocks of (wether) sheep. See iJescriptke Cat at Off ue of Itocf." Aijecioims in Jermyu 
Street Musenm, 3rd ed. ; Prestwich, Q. J. Geol. Soe. x. p. 123 ; Whit.'tker, Geological Surveif 
Memoir on parts of Middlesex, p. 71; J. W. Judd, OcoL Mag. 1901, p. 1; T. R. 
Jones, “ History of the Sarsens,” op. cit. pp. 54, 115. 

- Barrois, Ann, Sue. Geol. dn Kurd, vi. p. 366. 
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exliibited among the “buttes” and “bad lands” of Wyoming and the neighbouring 
territories of North America (Fig. 103). Colossal pyramids, barred horizontally by level 
lines of stratification, rise up one after another far out into the plains, which were once 
covered by a continuous sheet of the formations whereof these detached outliers are 
only fragments. 

As a consequence of this ineciuality in the rate of waste, depending 
on so many conditions, notably upon declivity, amount and heaviness of 
rain, lithological texture and composition, and geological structure, great 
varieties of contour are worked out upon the land. A survey of this 
department of geological activity shows, indeed, that the unequal wasting 
hy rain has in large measure produced the details of relief on the present 
surface of the continents, those tracts where the destruction has been 
greatest forming hollows and valleys, others, where it has been less, rising 
into ridges and hills. Even the minuter features of crag and pinnacle 
may he I’eferrecl to a similar origin. (Book YII.) 

g 2. Underground AYater.^ 

A great part of the rain that falls on land, sinks into the ground and 

apparently disappears ; the rest, flowing off into runnels, brooks and 

rivers, moves downward to the sea. It is most convenient to follow first 
the course of the sul)teiTanean water. 

All rocks being more or less porous, and traversed by abundant 
joints and cracks, it results that from the bed of the ocean, from the 

bottoms of lakes and rivers, as well as from the general surface of the 

land, water is continually descending into the rocks beneath. To what 
depth this descent of surface-water may go, is not known. As stated in 
a former section, it may reach as far as the intensely heated interior of 
the planet, for, as the already <]uoted researches of Daul)ree have shown, 
capillary water can penetrate rocks even against a high countei'-pressure 
of vapour {(vnte^ p. 410). Pro}>ably the depth to which tlie water 
descends varies indefinitely according to the varying nature of the rocky 
crust. Some shallow mines are practically quite dry, others of great 
depth require large pumping engines to keep them from being flooded by 
the water that pours into them from the surrounding rocks. Yet, as a 
rule, the upper layers of rock in the eartlAs crust are fuller of moisture 
than those <leeper down. 

Underground Circulation and Ascent of Springs. — The water 
which sinks l)elow ground is not permanently removed from the surface, 
though there must be a slight loss due to absorption and chemical altera- 
tion of rocks. Finding its way through joints, fissures, or other divisional 
planes, it issues once more at the surface in springs. This may happen 

^ Oil tilts subject tlie followinf< works are of value : — ‘ Les Eaiix souterraiiies aii.x Epoques 
ancienneH,’ A. Daubree, Paris, 1887 ; ‘Les Eanx souterraines a I’^poque actuelle,’ A. 
Daiibn'e, 2 vols., Paris, 1887 ; F. B. Suess, “Stuclien iilier iiuterirdisclie Wasserbeweginig,” 
Jahrh. K. K. Qeol. Rdchsanst. 1898, p. 425 ; F. H. King, “Principles and Conditions of tlie 
Movements of Ground-water,” 19th Ann. Rep. U. S. G. K 1898, iip. 59-294 ; followed by a 
“Theoretical Investigation of the Motion of Ground -waters,” by G. S. Sclilicliter, pp. 295-384 ; 
G. Jervis, ‘I tesori sotteranei dell’ Italia,’ 4 vols. 1873-89. 
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either by continuoas descent to the point of outfiow, or by hydrostatic 
pressure. In the former case, rain-water, sinking underneath, flows along 
a subterranean channel until, when that channel is cut l)y a valley or 
other depression of the ground, the water emerges again to daylight. 
Thus, in a district having a simple geological structure (as in Fig. 104), a 

(•’ig. 104. — Siiux)le (ir Surruei* Springs. 

sandy porous stratum (</), through which water readily finds its way, 
may rest on. a less easily permeable clay (r), follow’ed underneath ])y a 
second sandy pervious bed (r), resting as before upon comparatively 
iinperyious ^ strata (a). Eain falling upon the upper sandy stratum (d) 
will sink through it to the surfiice of the da}" (/"), along which it will 
flow until it issues either as springs, or in a general line of wetness along 
the side of the valley (/;). The second sandy bed (r) will serve as a 
reservoir of sul)terranean %vater so long as it remains below the surface, 
but any valley cutting down lielow its base will drain it. 

Except, however, in districts of gently inclined and unbroken strata, 
springs are more usually of the second class, where the water has 
descended to a greater or less distance, and has risen again to the sur- 
face in fissures, as in so many syphons. Lines of joint and fault afford 
ready channels for subterranean drainage (Fig. 105). Powerful faults 




Fi<;. 105.— D(M*i)-seate<l Si)rings (.s, s') ribiii}-- tlirouj^h joints and a fault (,/'). 


which bring difleient kinds of rock against each other (as f.f and ^ are by 
the fault./ in Fig. 105) are frequently marked at the surface hy copious 
spiings. So complex is the network of divisional planes by which rocks 
are traversed, that water may often follow a most labyrinthine course 
before it completes its underground circulation (Fig. 106). In countries 
with a sufficient rainfall, rocks are satmated with water below a certain 
limit termed the wotw-level.- Owing to varying structure, and relative 
capacity for water among rocks, this line i.s not strictly horizontal, like 


‘ This term rmpenm-s must evidently i.e used iu ii reliitivc. uud m.t in au absolute 
sense. A stiff clay is practically imperviou.? to the trickle of uiidergronud water ; hence ite 
employment as a material for puddling (that i.s making water-tight) canals and reservoirs. 
But It contains almudaiit iiitei-stitial water, ou which, indeed, its chiu-acteristic ..lasticity 
depends. 

Ou the midergrouud satiirntiou of rocks, see 0. Keller, Ann. Minns, xii. (1897;, p. 59 ; 
1. M. Reade, ^Proc. Liverpool a eol. aSoc. 1883-84, ‘‘Experiments on the Circulation of Water 
in Sandstone.’ A body of mforination regarding tlie underground circulation of water in the 
permeable formations of England was collected liy a Uoiniuittee of the .British Association, 
and will he found in the Ann. Rep. from 1875 onwards. 
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of the surface of m lake. Moreover, it is liable to rise and fall 
as the seasons are wet or dry.^ In some places it lies quite 
i o. others far below, the surface. A well is an artificial hole dug 



«b*vvri ))elo\v the water-level, so that the water may percolate into it. 

wlien the water-level happens- to be at a small depth, wells are 
hliullowr ; when at a greater depth, they require to be deeper. 

^^iiice rocks vary greatly in porosity, some contain far more wa^er 
tliiiJi others. It often happens that, percolating along some porous bed, 
>siiht.€*i*r*iinean water finds its way downward until it passes under some 
:i xnpervioiis rock. Hindered in its progress, it accumulates in the 
hed, from which it may be aide to find its way up to the surface 
only l)y a tedious circuitous passage. If, however, a l)ore-hole be 
.Htmk through the upper impervious bed down to tlie water -charged 
.Hi r; it. urn below, the water will avail itself of this artificial channel of 
PHI";! I le, iind will rise iu the hole, or even gush out as ix jef tVeau nhoYQ 
grrtiriifl. Wells of this kind are now largely employed. They bear the 


Fi^. 107.~ -l)iu^riiui illustrative of the theory of Artesian Wells. 

• , ? . I ^wt^r vvatcu'-bearinj? rocks, covered by tin impervious .series (r), througli which, at and el.sewhere, 

l>orinjji:s are iiuuli* to the water-level iieiieath. 

iiaiiM- of Arkxuin, from the old province of Artois in France, where they 
{ii»vt 5 If jng lieen in use - (Fig. 107). 

3 f t littH Ijeeii ascertained by observation and measurement that the discharge of springs 
n » ittfected Ity atmo.spheric pressure being greater with a low than with a liigh barometer. 
II. I ih'it. Assoc, 1881 ; see ahso (Hoi. 1893, p. 568. 

“ I^restwicli, Q. OeoL Rite, xxviii. p. Ivii., and the references there given. On the 

s f>£’ Artesian Wells, see Professor T. C. Chamberlin, Rep. XJ. S. (/.*^. (1883-84), 

p, 13 1 ; ‘‘ Final Reitort on Arte.siari and Underflow Investigation,” M.c. Doc. RenaU If. K 

If ii- (1892), p. 116; K. H. Darton, “Preliminary Report on Artesian Wells of a 

pfirlioi* the Dakotas,” 17th Ann. Me?). IK R. (t R. (1896) ; “Artesian Well Prospects in 
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great depth. If we could assume a progressive increase of Fahr. of 
subterranean heat for every 60 feet of descent, the water at 120^^, issuing 
at a locality whose ordinary temperature is 50*", should have been down 
at least 4200 feet below the surface. But from what has been already 
stated (p. 62) regarding the irregular stratification of temperature within 
the earth’s crust, such estimates of the probable depth of the sources of 
springs are not quite reliable. The source of heat in these cases may be 
some crushing of the crust or ascent of heated matter from underneath, 
which has not, however, given rise to volcanic phenomena. 

1. Chemical Action.^ — Every spring, even the clearest and most 
sparkling, contains dissolved gases, also mineral .solutions abstracted 
from the soils and rocks which it has traversed. The gases include those 
absorbed by rain from the atmosphere (pp. 414, 448), also carbon-dioxide 
supplied by decomposing organic matter in the soil, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and marsh-gas or other hydrocarbon derived from decompositions within 
the crust. The dissolved solid constituents consist partly of organic, 
but chiefly of mineral matter. Where spring-water has been derived 
from an area covered with ordinary humus, organic matter is always 
present in it. Organic acids are abstracted from the soil by descending 
water, and these, before they are oxidised into carbonic acid, are effective 
in decomposing minerals and forming soluble salts (p. 450). The 
mineral matter of spring- water consists principally of carbonates of 
calcium, magnesium and sodium, sulphates of calcium and sodium, and 
chloride of sodium, with minute traces of silica, phosphates, nitrates, &c. 
The nature and amount of mineral impregnation depend, on the one 
hand, upon the chemical energy of the water, and on the other, upon 
the composition of the rocks. 

Various sources of augmentation of its chemical energy are available 
for suhterranean water: — (1) The abundant organic matter in the soil 
partially abstracts oxygon from the water, but supyplies organic acids, 
especially carl)onic acid. In so far as the water carries down from the 
soil any oxidisal^le organic substance, its action must be to reduce oxides 
(p. 451). Ordinary vegetable soil possesses the power of removing fi'om 
permeating water potash, silica, phosphoric acid, ammonia and organic 
matter, elements which had been already abstracted from the soil by 
living vegetation, and which are again ready to be taken up by the same 
organic agents. (2) Carbon-dioxide is here and there largely evolved 
Avithin the earth’s crust, especially in regions of extinct or dormant 
volcanoes. Subterranean Avater coming in the Avav of this gas dissolves 
it, and thereby obtains increased solvent power. (3) The capacity of 
water for dissolving mineral substances is augmented by increase of 
temperature {ante, p. 411). It is conceivalde that cold springs, containing 
a large percentage of mineral solutions, may have acquired this impregna- 
tion at a great depth and at a higher temperature. As a rule, however, 
thermal Avater, as it cools, deposits more or less of its dissolved minerals 
on the Avails of the -fissures up which it ascends. Flence, no doubt, the 

^ This subject is fully treated in vol. ii, of Daubree’s ' Les Eaux souterraines a I’Epoque 
actuelle. ’ 
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MIXEh'A L ^^PRIXGA 


No. of 
Analyses. 


5. Lias ...... 

t). New lied Saiulsloiie . 

7. Alu^jjiiesian Linn‘sione 

8. Coa.l-i)ieasiires .... 

9. Yoredale beds and Millstone-^a*it 

10. .Mountain Liniostonc . 

11. Devonian and 01<l Red vSandstone 

12. Silurian ..... 
18. (iranitc ami Dnei.ss . 


Mean uinoiint of Solid 
Contents in 10,000 
parts of Water. 

3*641 

2 - 869 
( 5*652 
• 2*430 
1*773 

3 - 206 
2 * 5)06 
1*233 * 

0*594 


From til is ialib^ it, is evidmit liow ^-jivatly tlie jn-oportioii of dissolved mineral 
sulistauee an^unents in tliosij waters \vlnt4i risi* in ealeareous tracts, and liow it cor^ 
respondin^dy sinks in tliosti wber<^ tin* rocks arc mainly siliceous. The maximum 
])crcenta^o‘ in ^n-oiip No. 13 was less than 1 ])art in every 10,000 of water, the minimum 
bein^ 0*140 from ^q*anite. In No. 1, on the contrary, the maximum was 22*524, in 
No. 6 it was 7*42(), and in No. 10 it was 9*850.’ 

2. Mineral Spi-ing's an* in some* instances cold, in otliers w*arm, or even boiling. 
Th(*rnnil springs a, re more usually mineral waters than cold spilngs, but there does not 
appear to lx* any nef'cssary relation lietween temperature and chemical composition. 
J\Iim‘ral .springs may be roughly chessified for geological purposes according to the ]»re- 
vailing miiKU-al substance contained in them, whiedi may range in amount from 1 to 300 
grammes ])cr litr(*.- 

C(flr((.jr.o(cs tSprhu/H (contain cahdum-cavhonate. in such cpiautity as to he deposited in 
the foi*m of a white crust rouml olijects overwliich the water flows. Calcium-carbonate, 
according to Kre.se.nius, is di.ssolv<id hy 10,600 of cold and by 8834 parts of warm water. ^ 
Hut in nature, the jiroportion of this carbonate present in springs depends mainly on the 
jiroportiou of free carbonit^ acid, which retains the lime in .solution. On the loss of 
<‘arhonic aedd by e\*]>o.siii*e and (evaporation, the (Carbonate is throw*n down a.s a wdiite 
])recipitate. This deposition is frequently brought about by the action of living plants. 
(Hook III. Fart 11. Sect. hi. 3.) \Vat(;r saturated with (mrboihc achd will at the 
freezing-point dis.sol VC 0*70 gramme and at 10' C. 0*88 gramme of calcium-carbonate 
])(*!• litre. CahrarcouH springs octciir abundantly in limestone districts, and indeed may 
be lookcxl for wlnerever tin* roi^k.s are of a markedly (calcareous character. In some 
r(‘.gions, they have l)rought u]» such cimruKUis (piantitics of lime as to form considerable 
hills {poStMif, p. 475). 

FetriujinouH or (JhdhjhraU ^prhuja contain a larger proportion of ferrous .sulphate (iroii- 

’ Jtirrrs l^itlliifioo < UoHnilHsion ^ (if It. Rr/iorfj 1874, ])p. 107-131. See also Reports of 
Brit. AsKot'. (V)iiimittee on Umhwgrmmd Circulation of Water, beginning in 1876 ; and R. 
Wariiigton’s Re.port on experiments at the Hothamsted Laboratory, Joinm, CJunn. Soc. 1887. 

- Paul, Watts’ ‘ I)i(4. Cliem.’ v. p. 1016. Dauhive, from the (duiinical side, groups them 
in .seven divisions : -*l st, with .soditim-eldoride either alone or with other chlorides or w'ith 
svih)lKit(*s or earhoiuites ; liere also (!onu* some springs with magnesium or calcium-chloride ; 
2ud, with hydrochloric aeid found at activ(} vohuinic centres ; 3rd, sulphuretted; 4th, with 
fre(j .sulphinic acid ; 5tln with .sulphates of sodium, calcium, magnesium ; aluminous, ferrous 
or ferric ; 6th, (tarbonated, containing carbonate of soda, or of lime, iron, magnesia or more 
coniph‘X compounds ; 7th, .silutated. The mineral springs of the United States are de.scribed 
by A. C. P(*ale, Bull. U, K (L K No. 32 (1886), p. 235 ; se(^ also jjph Ann. 

U. K (L jS. (1892-93). Hesidt's tlndr mineixil solntioii.s, many .springs contain considerable 
amounts of dissolved gases. Prof. W. Ramsay obtained argon and Indium from a numljer 
of mineral water.s examined by him : /Voc. /io//. >Sb/'. 1897. 

Roth, DJhem. (hfol.’ i. p. 48. “One litre of water, eitluu* cold or boiling, di.ssolv(^s 
about 18 niilligramnies.” Ros(;oe and Schorlemmer, ‘ Clieini.stry,’ ii. j). 208. 
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vitriol, copperas) in the total mineral ingredients^ and are* known by their inky taste, 
and the yellow, brown or red ochry deposit along their channel. Tliey may be frc(|uently 
observed in districts where beds or veins of pyritoiis ironstone occur, or where the 
rocks contain miicli iron-disulphide in combination, particularly in the waters of old 
mines. By the weathering of this sulphide (mareasite), so abundantly eontained among 
stratified rocks, ferrous sulphate is produced and brought to the surface, but in presencf' 
of carbonates, particularly of the ubicpiitous carbonate of lime, is decomposed, the acid 
being taken up by the alkaline earth nr alkali, and the iron becoming a ferrous carbonate, 
which rapidly oxidises and falls as the familiar yellow or brown crust of hydrous peroxide. 
The rapidity with which ferrous-carbonate is thus oxidised and precipitated was 
well shown l.)y Tresenius in the case of the Langenschwalbach, clialybeate spring. In its 
fresh state the water contains in 1000 parts 0-37696 of protoxide of iron. After standing 
twenty-four hours it was found to contain only 87' 7 per cent of the original amount 
of iron ; after sixty hours 62-9 per cent, and after eighty-four hours 53*2 per centA 

Brine-Springs (Soolquellen) bring to the surface a solution in which sodium chloride 
greatly predominates. Springs of this kind appear where lieds of solid i‘octk-salt e.xist 
underneath, or where the rocks are iniju-egnatcd with tliat mineral. Most of the luines 
worked as sources of salt are derived from artifical borings into saliferous i‘ocks. Those 
of Cheshire in England, the Salzkammergut in Austria, Bex in Switzerland, &c., have 
long been well known. That of Clemenshall, Wilrtemlxug, yields upwards of 26 per 
cent of salts, of which almost the whole i.s chloride of sodium. The other substances 
contained in solution in the water of brine-springs are cddoridcs of j>otassiuni, magnesium 
and calcium ; sulphates of calcium, and le.ss frequently of sodium, ]){)tassiiim, magiK^sium, 
barium, strontium or almniniuin ; silica ; eom])onnds of iodine {iml lluoriiic ; with 
phosphates, arseniates, borates, nitrates, organic matter, carl ton -dioxide, suljthurettctl 
hydrogen, marsh-gas and nitrogen.^ 

Medicinal Sprin/fs, a \'ague term applied to mineral springs whieh have or are 1 telieved 
to have curative effects in different diseases. Medical num reeogiii.se various r[ualities, 
distinguished by the particular substance most conspicuous in each variety of water — 
Alkaline Waters, containing lime or soda and carbonic acid — Vichy,’’ Saratoga : /Hfkr 
Wafers, with sulphate of magnesia and soda — Sedlitz, Kissingen ; St/ll or MnraUed 
Watej'S, with common .salt as the leading mineral comstitnent - 'Wieshadmi, Cholieidiam ; 
Earthy Wafers, lime, either a sidpliate or carbonate Itcing the most marked ingredient 
— Bath, Lucca ; Snlpliv/rous Waters, with sulphur as sul[diurctted hydrogen ami in 
sulijhides — Aix-la-Ohapelle, Harrogati*. vSomc of these moiliciiial springs are thermal 
waters. Even where no longer warm, tlic water may have aquired its pecidiar nieilicinal 
characters at a great de 2 )th, and therefore under the inlluence fd' iiicrea.sed temperature 
and pressure. Sulphur .springs are .sometimes warm, but also occur abundantly cold, 
where the water rises through rocks containing decoiuposiiig sulidude.s and organic 
matter. Sulphatc.s are there first formed, which by the reducing effeet of the organic 
matter are decomposed, -with the resultant formation of snlphuri’tted hydrogen fp. 92). 
Sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid are .sometimes oxidised into sulphiirir- acid, 
which remains free in the water. 


^ Joimialf'P.rprakf. Chem. Ixiv. p, 368, quoted by lioth, op. eif. i. p. oBfi. The river 
in the Vale of Avoca, Ireland, formerly contained .so much ferrous sulphate, carried into it 
by mine-waters, that its be<l and liaiiks for several miles down to the .sea were covered 
with an ochreous deposit. 

^ Roth, ‘Chem. GeoL’ i. p. 442. Bisehof, ‘ Chem. Oeol. ’ ii. Many subterranean waters 
though not deserving the name of brines, contain considerable j>roportir)ii.s of chloride.s. On 
the alkaline chlorides of the Coal-measures, see R. Malherbe, Bvtf. Acad. /toy. BeJgiqve, 
1875, p. 16 ; also R. Laloy, A an. Soc, Geul. Nord, 1875, p. 195. 

See Ct. F. Dollfu.s, ‘Recherches gcologiqnes .sur les Environs de Meliy.” Paris, 1894. 

Roth, op. clt. i. pp. 444, 452. 
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Hot Springs, Grifscrs. — The thermal waters of volcanic districts tianally contain a 
marked percentage of dissolved mineral matter, notably silica, with sulphates, carbonates, 
chlorides, bromides, and other combinations. Perhaps the most detailed examination 
yet made of any such group of springs is the series of analyses performed by the Geological 
Survey of the United States on the waters of forty-three hot springs in the Yellowstone 
Kational Park. Tlie temperatures of these waters ranged up to 93'^ C., and the total 
amount of dissolved mineral matter up to 2 '8733 grammes in every kilogramme. The 
silica sometimes amounted to 0*6070 gramme, the sulphuric acid to 1*9330, the carbonic 
acid to 1*2490, the chlorine to 1*0442, the calcium to 0*3076, the magnesium to 0*0797, 
the potassium to 0*1603, the sodium to 0*4407, and there were minute quantities of 
numei’ous other constituents.^ It has been ascertained that in these springs, also, fresh- 
water algie play a cnnsiderahle part in the production of the sinter. (See Book III. 
Part II. Sect. iii. § 3.) 

Oil Springs. — Petroleum is sometimes brought up in drops floating in siiring- water 
(St. Catherine’s, near Edinburgh). In many countries it comes up by itself or mingled 
with inflarniriahle gases. Reference has already been made (pp. 185, 318) to the abund- 
ance of this product in North America. In western Pennsylvania, some oil-wells have 
yielded as much as 2000 to 3000 ]>arrels of oil per day.- 

Eesults of the Chemical Action of Underground \Yater. — 
Three remarkable results of the chemical operations of underground water 
are : — Lst, The internal composition and minute structure of rocks are 
altered. 2nd, Enormous quantities of mineral matter are carried up to 
the surface, where they are partly deposited in visible form, and partly 
conveyed by brooks and livers to the sea. 3rd, As a consequence of this 
transport, suliterranean tunnels, passages, caverns, grottos, and other 
cavities of many varied shapes and dimensions are formed. 

(1) Alteration of rocks. — The processes of oxidation, deoxidation, solu- 
tion, hydration, and the formation of carbonates, described (pp. 450-453) 
as carried on above ground by rain, are likewise in progress on a great 
scale underneath. Since the permeability of subterranean rocks permits 
water to find its way through their pores as well as along their divisional 
planes, chemical changes, of a kind like those in ordinary weathering, 
take place in them, and at some depth may- he intensified by internal 
terrestrial heat and pressure. This subterranean alteration of rocks may' 
consist in the mere addition of substances introduced in chemical solution ; 
in the simjde solution and removal of some one or more constituents : or 
in a complex process of removal and replacement, wherein the original 
substance of a rock is molecule by molecule removed, while new in- 
gredients are simultaneously' or afterwards substituted. In tracing these 
alterations of rocks, the study of pseudomorphs becomes important, for we 
tlierebyr learn what was the original composition of the mineral or rock. 
The mere existence of a pseudomorph points to the removal and substitu- 
tion of mineral matter by permeating water.^ 

1 F. A. Gooch and J. E. WhitHeld, Bull. F S. OeoL Sinrn/, No. 47, 1888. ' 

- See tlie authorities cited ante, p. 319, 

^ It is not needful to take account here of such exceptional cases as the artificial con- 
version of aragonite into calcite by exposure to a high temperature. In such paraniorphs 
the change is a molecular or crystalline rather than a chemical one, though how it takes 
place is still unknown. P.seudomorphs may he artificially formed. Crystals of atacamite 
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The extent to which such mineral replacement has been cari’ied 
among rocks of the most varied structure and composition is probably 
best shown by the abundant petrified organic forms in formations of all 
geological ages. The minutest structures of plants and animals have been, 
particle by particle, removed and replaced by mineral matter introduced 
in solution, and this so imperceptibly, and yet thoroughly, that even 
minutiae of organisation, requiring a high power of the microscope for their 
investigation, have been preserved without distortion or disarrangement. 
From this perfect condition of preservation, gradations may be traced 
until the organic structure is gradually lost amid the crystalline or 
amorphous infiltrated substance (Fig. 108). The most important petrifying 
media in nature are calcium-carbonate, silica and iron-disulphide (marcasite 
more usually than pyrite). (See Book Y.) 



Fig. 1 OS. - Fossil \V<jod from tutl, Biiriitishunl, Fig. 100.— Si'ction of a part of a Stulactiifi 

showing jiarts perfectly preser\'t‘(l nii<l parts Magniliod 10 dianieters. 

destroyed by cry.stellisatioii of ealcite. 

Magnified 10 diiuneters. 

Another proof of the alteration which rocks have suffered from 
permeating water is supplied by the abundance of veins of calcite and 
quartz by which they are traversed, these minerals having lieen introduced 
in solution and often from the decomposition of the enclosing rock. As 
Bischof pointed out, a drop of acid seldom fails to gi\'e effeiwescence on 
pieces of rock, composed of silicates, which have been taken even at some 
little depth from the surface, thus indicating the decomposition and 
deposit caused by permeating water. As already stated, one of the most 
remarkable results of the application of the microscope to geological 
inquiry is the extent to which it has revealed these all-pervading altera- 
tions, even in what might be supposed to be peidectly fresh rocks. 
Among the silicates, the most varied and complex interchanges have been 
effected. Besides the production of calcium-carl lonate by the decomposi- 
tion of such minerals as the lime-felspars, the series of hydrous green 
ferruginous silicates (delessite, saponite, chlorite, serpentine, ('(^c.), so 
commonly met with in crystalline rocks, are usually witnesses to the 
(Cu 40 jj 0 l 2 + 4H.20) place<l in a solution of bicarbonate of soda are completely changed into 
xnalacliite in four years. Tschentuflls Min, Miifh. 1877, p. 97. 
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ifitliii'fir,* ut iiifilti.il in-' \viiUM\ 'File rliang(‘..s visiliF* in olivitni (pp. 1 0;*, !! j '2 ) 
ullt*!' ill-! nirt i\r oii t h<* pni^H'Hs (»f traiisfoi’niation. Chic- furt.licr 

< in.iy Fc cit«Ml as -uppliiMl hy the so lannmon in cavities uiid 

u'ins aiiiMiig iiiaiiy aiirirnf volcanic and other crystalline i*ocks. 'Fhese luive 

* oiiifiHiiiIy i’c-ulli‘d fjoni the <!i‘conipo.sitioii oi‘ felspars or allied niincn’als, 
1 licir mode *4 foranlion iialicatcd hy the observation alrc^ady cited 
( p. lilt fli.’i! boinaii masonry at tin* liaths of Ploinbicnis has in the 
coiiro' ot rciifuric- bciai so decomposed by the slow' percohit.ion of a.lkaline 
water at .1 itonpcrature not t*\cee«iiny; oO i\ (122 Iddir.) under ordinary 
.if i{!«i-p|jcnc prrO'*iji'i% tliai various /.eiditic silica,t(‘H ha,vc- been developed 
III t la* bi let. ■ 

i2| ^ ( ff these by far tlu! most- abundant is eahdmie 

e. II boll, It c, llie way in wbieh t liis sulist uiHte is r't‘niov(‘.d a,nd re-dcpositiwl 
by pi-riiieajiiiy wafer call be instrnetively studied in the formation of the 
familiar tdot OA • mid beneath clamp ar(^h<‘H and in limestone* 

* a,\e- l|>. ! ‘.1 1 1 . Ah each drop j^atlau’s on tin* roof and be|..;ins to cva-poratc! 
and loo- oarboiii* aelfl, f h«» tcxccss <»f carbonat-c w'hicli it, ca,n no Iong(‘r 
rci.iiii i-depodfed roiiml its <‘d|X<'s as a riiiji; (KiV. I Oh). I )i‘o)) succa^c'diny: 
drop, I la* o! iixiiial rin^ grows into a long pc‘n(iaiit t iib(‘, v\diich, by sub 

ci|iieiii di^p»»^it iiisiile and oiitsidis beconn*H a solid .stalk, aial on rt^achitig 
flic lio»»i' iiiay tliicken into a massive* pillar. At lirst the* caJc.aj’eous 

'^iib**!afice iH Hoif and, w Inm clry, pulvi‘ruh‘nt, but liy* prolonged Haturat ioii 

Olid tfje ifiteiTial de|ioH}t of ealcitc it, becainnvs by dc‘grceH crystalline*, 
Ivaefi .hI alai:,! If e iH. found to |aH:Scss an int.ernaJ radiating librous st.rueiure, 
file fibres iprisiimi parsing ai^rcws tin* c'once.ntrict /.ofies of growth (p, 101). 

I lie i^fjiiacfife riaiiaiie-i salnratecl with eahrarcams wa.tcr, and the*, divergcfiit 
pri'^aifs are devr'lupecl and continuecl a,H radii from t.lie cc*ntr<* of the Htalk. 
IliiH proreH<=»- may la* tamipleted within a short. pt‘riod. At. t.hc! Xortii 
ih'itlucj Ivliiibiirgli, for example, wliich wa-s (‘rect»»d in 1 772, HtaJa,e-titr*s 

Were oil! allied in |H7|,^ Homi* of whicdi ineasured an inch a.nd a. Indf in 

di;iiiiii«n' -and I lie characterist ic ra.diat-ing strucO.urc*.’’ It is 

doiihf|e:»trt by all afiriliigou^ proc'i'SM that limestones, originally coniposccl 
of f he d**bri4 of ciileareoiH organisms and int<*rHtratilb‘d among p(‘i*lfe(!tly 
iiii.aitered 'diah-H and sandstones, have* aeijuin*d a c*ryHtalliiH*. Htriu'turc* 

* p. Idb|, * 

Sofiir* eiiicareoir'-i ^jiring.s «leposit ahum{a,ntly a pn*eipitaU* of ca.r}>onate 
mI iiiin* iipofi Iwig^, le#rves, stones and otlic*!* objc'ctn. ddn* 

pri*n|iitai«’ i.do*'^ plm-e wlii*ij fn»iii any cause tin* watcu* pa-rts wit-h c'ar*' 
b.oiiii'' arnl, lliH mar arise from rm*re e\-apnmtion, bttt,^ is frcapiently duc^ 
?o file of bf ig- fiio^*ie^ and water-plants, which, d<*eompoHing tlicf 


* f >.v^; M '* I M *' ■' |i^ p, ITU alr«*n«ly nH-iiticm'd O/./zO*, 

j 111 f, ft’ ^4' r,,|j iw" fv«>ri t*y 

IM.r ^.,'o «4 o< m Siz*’ C Vivi’ h .-'tsin’*! !«* t«*'2nic} iic'li }»*(“ iniiitiii!, 

- ■>! |ij ,4 '■*’i5?-’jrr zn*»ol fhtf, 1 sso. ,Si-rf p, fo-’p, 'riiC» i‘‘ 

’ .e j\ m * ■%. » ranisl 

, Vl»ir# ■«." !»i < J, jt, )‘i «/ 'riu* tilH’lv 

jfi ‘ ?sip|«*r the with {Kihtri’-'*’*! tirht I »sr. in :i 

' it% ’’ lifsrijjf t l.fiis.i’i's til *4 |irht4*’'<. 
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(3) Formation of subterranean chamids and caverns. — Measurement of 
the yearly amount of mineral matter brought up to the surface by a 
spring, fiu'nishes an approximate idea of the extent to which underground 
rocks undergo continual loss of substance. The warm springs of Bath, 
for example, with a mean temperature of 120° Fahr., are impregnated 
with sulphates of lime and soda, and chlorides of sodium and magnesium. 
Sir A. C. Ramsay estimated their annual discharge of mineral matter 
to be equal to a square column 9 feet in diameter and 140 feet in height. 
Again, the St. Lawrence spring at Loueche (Leuk) discharges every 
year 1620 cubic metres (2127 cubic yards) of dissolved sulphate of 
lime, equivalent to the lowering of a bed of gypsum one square kilometre 
(0*3861 square mile) in extent, more than 16 decimetres (upwards of five 
feet) in a century.^ 



Fig. 110. — Soctiou of n LhuoHtoiie Cavoni (JJ.). 

ll^ A. limestone hill, by a cavern {b h) which coiuimiiiicate.s with the valley (o) by an opening 

(fx). U'he bottom of the cavern is covered with ossiferous loam, above which lie.s a layer of stalag- 
mite (d d), while »talac.tite,s hang from the roof, and by joining the lloor separate the cavern into 
two chaml)(‘rH. , , 


JBy prolonged abstraction of this nature, subterranean tunnels, channels 
and caverns have been formed. In regions abounding in rock-salt deposits, 
the result of the solution and removal of these by underground water is 
visible in local sinkings of the ground and the consequent formation of 
pools and lakes. The landslips and meres of Cheshire are illustrations of 
this process. In that county, owing to the pumping out of the brine in 
the manufacture of salt, tracts of ground sometimes more than 100 acres 
in extent have sunk down and become the sites of lakes of varying depth, 
some being 45 feet deep.**^ In calcareous districts, still more striking effects 
are observable. The ground may there be found drilled with vertical 
cavities {swallow-holes^ sinlcs^ dolinas), by the solution of the rock along lines 
of joint or of faults that serve as channels for descending rain-water. The 
line of outcrop of a limestone-band, among non-calcareous strata, may 
often be traced, even under a covering of superficial deposits, by its row 
of Swallow-holes. Surface-drainage, thus intercepted, passes at once under 
ground, where, in eourse of time, an elaborate system of spacious tunnels 

^ E. KecIUH, * La Terre, * i. p. 340. 

“ T. Ward, “History and Cau.se of the Subsidences at Northwicli, &c.” 1887, LW. 
Mmj. 1887, p. 517. 
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and chambers may be dissolved out of the solid rock (Fig. 112)d Such 
been the origin of the Peak cavern^ of Derbyshire, the intricate grottos 
of Antiparos and Adelsberg, and the vast labyrinths of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky.- In the course of time, the underground rivers open 
out neAv courses, and leave their old ones dry, as the Poik has done at 
Adelsberg. B}' the falling in of the roofs of caverns, or the widening of 
the fissures that reach up to the soil, a communication is established with 
the surface, and land-shells and land-animals fall into the holes, or the 
caverns are used as dens by beasts of prey, so that the remains of 
terrestrial animals are preserved under the stalagmite. K ot unfrequently 
caverns, once open and freely used as haunts of carni^'ora, Inn'e had their 
entrances closed by the fall of debris, as at d in Fig. Ill, where also the 



i 1 1.— Section of a l.iiiiestone Oaverii with falleii-iu ronf aiid eoiieealed eiitraiicf* (/»’,). 

partial filling up of a cavern (a a) from the same c-ause is seen. Where 
the collapse of a cavern roof takes place below a water-course,, the stream 
is engulfed. In this way, brooks and rivers suddenly disappear from the 
surface, and after a long subterranean course issue again in a totally 
different surface-area of river -drainage from that in which they 
took their rise, and sometimes with volume^ enough to be navigable 
almost up to their outflow. In such circumstances, lakes, either 
temporary, like the Lake Zirknitz in Carniola, or perennial, may l)e 
formed over the sites of the hroken-in ca^^erns; and valleys may thus be 
deepened, or gorges may be formed.*^ Mud, sand and gravel, with the 
remains of plants and animals, are swept lielow ground, and sometimes 

^ For uccouiit.s of the remarkable lioiieycoiul)ed region of Carniola, ko., see MfiJBiBOvicH, 

‘ Geologie von Bosnien-Hercegoviini,' {jp. 44-60: I^eifsch. Levtsch. AliMumyi'ehis, 1880. E. 
Tietze, Jahrh. (ieol. lieichsamt. xxx. (1880), i). 729, and papers cited by him. E. Beyer, 
“ Studien illjer das Karst-relief,’* Mitt (teojraph. ties., Vienna, 1881. (\ Viola, “ La Striittnra 
Carsica,” /W/. Com, (kol. Ital. xxviii. (1897), p. 147. A. Parat on this striieture in the 
Cure and Yoime, (Jonyr. Chi. Jnternot. Petris^ 1900, ]). 419- E. Dupont on the Hau-Rochefort 
district of Belgiinn, A nn. ALr. Bely. Chi. tome vii. 1893. 

- For a popular account of caves, see F. Kraius, “Hohlenkunde,” Meiina, 1894 ; H. Kloos 
and Max Miiller have published an account with photographs of tlie Herman’s Cave of 
Pdibeland in Brunswick (Weimar, 1889). 

'' As a good example of this result, the Ighthairi fissure and its abundant animal remains 
may be cited, q. J. C. H. 1. (1894), pp. 171-187, 188-211, where the investigations of 
Messrs. Abbot and Newton are given. Various other instances will be cited in Book VI. 

^ See interesting accounts by M. Martel of the subterranean channels of the Gausses or 
Jurassic limestone plateaux of Gard and Lozere in the south ^f France, and of the fornuitioii 
of eaiions there. Cmn2>t rend. 1888. B. A. G. F. xvii. (1889), p. 610. 
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aacumulate in deposits of loam and breccia, such as are so often found in 
ossiferous caverns (Figs. 110 , 111 ). / 

As frotn time to time the roofs of underground chambers, weakened 
by the constamr abstraction oi mineral matter, collapse, or large portions 
are detached from them and fall on the floors below, sudden shocks are 
generated which are felt above ground as earthquakes. In subsiding to 



Fig. 112. — Section of llie Clianiicl of iiu UiiderKi'oiiod Stream. 


fill up hollows from which the rock has lieeu removed in solution, the 
overlying strata may he greatly c6ntorted and fractured, those under- 
neath remaining undisturbed. 

2. Mechanical Action. — In its jiassage along fissurevS and channels, 
underground water not merely dissolves and removes mineral substances 
in solution, it likewise loosens finer particles and carries them along in 
mechanical suspension. This removal of material sometimes produces 
remarkable surface-changes along the sides of steep slopes or cliffs. A 
thin porous layer, such as loose sand or ill-compacted sandstone, lying 
between more impervious rocks, such as masses of clay or limestone, and 
sloping down from higher ground, so as to come out to the surface near 
the base of a line of aljriipt cliff, serves as a channel for underground 
water which issues in springs- or in a more genei^al oozing at the foot of 
the declivity. Under these circumstances the support of the overlying 
mass of rock is apt to be loosened ; for the water not only removes piece- 
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meal the sandy layer on which that overlying mass rests, hut, as it were, 
lubricates the rock underneath. Consequently, at intervals, portions of 
the upper rock break off and slide down into the valley or plain below. 
Such dislocations are known as landslvps or landsUdesA The movement 
may be gradual, as in the case of the Bee Eouge in the Tarentaise, where 
the side of the mountain is slowly overwhelming the village of Miroir,'-^ 
or it may lie sudden and disastrous. 

Where landslips have been started initially by a shattering of the 
ground during an earthquake shock {ante, p. 372), the subsequent progress 
of slipping may be largely due to the influence of underground water and 
general atmospheric disintegration. Illustrations of this combination of 
causes resulting in extensive disturbance of the sides of mountains and 
valley slopes appear to be furnished by the high grounds of Colorado so 
well described by Mr. Whitman Cross. ^ 

Along sea-coasts and river-valleys at the base of cliffs subject to continual or frequent 
removal of material ]iy running water, the phenomena of landslips are best seen. The 

coast-line of the British Islands abounds with 
instructive examples. On the shores of Dorset- 
shire, for instance (Fig. 113), impervious Liassic 
^ clays {a) are overlain by porous greensand {h), 
above which lies chalk (c) capped with gravel {d). 
In consequence of the percolation of water 
through the sandy zone (b\ the support of the 
- — overlying mass is destroyed, and hence, from 

Fig. ll3.-Scction of Landslip forming *““8 segments are laimclied down to- 

imdereliff, Pinliay, Lyjiie-Regis (R). wards the sea. In this way, a confused medley 

of mounds and hollows (/) forms a characteristic 
strip of ground termed the TJndercliff ” on this and other parts of the English coasts. This 
recession of the upper or inland cliff through the operation of springs is here more rapid 
than that of the lower clitf (<j) washed by the sea.^ In the year 1839, after a season of 
wet weather, a mass of chalk on the same coast slipped over a bed of clay into the sea, 
leaving a rent three-quarters of a mile long, 150 feet deep, and 240 feet wide. The 
shifted mass, bearing with it houses, roads, and fields, was cracked, broken, and tilted 
in various <lireetions, and was thus prepared for further attack and removal by the 
vraresi In Febriiaiy 1891 a mass of chalk-cliff calculated to contain some 10,000 tons 
of material gave way on the cliffs to the east of Brighton, and fell to the beach, breaking 

^ Baltzer, in iiis work, Ueber Bergsturze in den Al^jen ” (Zurich, 1875), classifies 
Swiss landslips into four categories, viz. : 1st, Rock-falls (Felsstiirze) ; 2rjd, Earth-slips 
(Erdsebliffe) ; 3rd, Mud-streams (Schlammstrome), where soft strata saturated with water 
are crushed by the weight of overlying rock and move down in mass, like lava ; 4th, Mixed 
falls (gernischte Stiirze), where, as in most instances, rock, earth, and nmd are launched 
down the declivities. More recently he has offered another classification of landslips, 
according to the dimensions of the mass moved and the solid or muddy condition of 
the material: Neues Jahrb. ISSO (ii.), p. 198. See A. Bothpletz, Z. D. G. G. 1881, p. 
540; also o].). ciL 1882, pp. 430, 435. E. Buss and A. Heim, '^Der Bergsturz von 
Elms,’ Zurich, 1881. 

2 L. Borrell, B, S. G. F. ser. 3, vi. (1877), p. 47. 

» 21st Ann. Re^). U. S. G. S. 1900, pp. 129-157. 

^ De la Beche, ‘ Geol. Observer, ’ p. 22. 

® Conybeare and Buckland’s ‘Axmoutli Landslip,’ London, 1840. Lyell, ‘Principles,’ 
i. p. 536. 
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away part of the main road above. In March 1893, by an extensive slipping of the 
Lower Greensand towards the beach, a large part of the town of Sandgate on the coast of 
Kent was destroyed. The antiquity of many landslips is shown by the ancient build- 
ings occasionally to be seen upon the fallen masses. The undercliff of the Isle of 
Wight, the cliffs west of Brandon Head, county Kerry, the basalt escarpments of 
Alrtrini, and the edges of the great volcanic plateaux of Mull, Skye and Kaasay, 
furnish illustrations of such old and prehistoric landslips. 

On a more imposing scale, and interesting from its melancholy circumstances being 


so well known, was the celebrated fall of the Rossberg, 
behind the Rigi in Switzerland, rising to a height of 
more than 5000 feet above the sea. After the rainy 
summer of 1806, a large part of one side of the 
mountain, consisting of steeply sloping beds of hard 
red sandstone and conglomerate (6), resting upon soft 
sandy layers (o r), gave way. Tlie lubrication of the 
lower surface by the water having loosened the 
cohesion of the overlying mass, thousands of tons of 
solid rock, set loose I:)y mere gravitation, suddenly 


a mountain [a, Fig. 114) situated 



c 

Fijj;. 114. — Section illustrating the 
lull of the Rossberg. 


swe])t across the valley of Goldaii (d), burying about a square German mile of fertile 
land, four villages containing 330 cottages and outhouses, with 457 inhabitants.^ In 
1855 a mass of didjris, 3500 feet long, lOOO feet wide, and 600 feet high, slid into the 
valley of the Tiber, which, dammed back by the obstruction, overflowed the village of 
San Stefano to a depth of 50 feet, until drained oft' by a tunnel. 

Gigantic landslips have from time to time taken place on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Owing to irrigation of the sides of the valley of the Thompson River, 
the upper sandy deposits that overlie the boulder-clay become saturated and finally give 
way, rushing down to the river below. In 1881 one slide was estimated to contain a 
mass of 100,000,000 tons of dislodged material. The heavy rainfall of India frequently 
gives rise to extensive and disastrous landslips. •' 


I 3. Brooks and Eivers. 

These will be considered under four aspects: — (1) sources of supply,. 
(2) discharge, (3) flow, and (4) geological action.'^ 

1. Sources of Supply. — Rivers, as the natural drains of a land- 
surface, carry out to sea the surplus water after evaporation, together 
with a vast amount of material worn off the land. Their liquid contents 
are derived partly from rain (including mist and dew) and melted snow, 
partly from spring.?. In a vast river-system, like that of the Mississippi, 
where the area of drainage is so extensive as to embrace different 
climates and varieties of rainfall, the amount of discharge, being in a 
great measure indei)endent of local influences of weather, remains 

Zay, ‘Goldau und seine Gegeud.’ Baltzer, Neues Jahrh. 1875, p. 15. Upwards of 
150 deHtructive landslips have l)ceu chronicled in Switzerland. Biedl, Beues Jahrh. 1877, 
p. 916. 

K. B. Stanton, Min. Proc. Just. Civ. Engin. cxxxii. (1897). 

Accounts of these arc to be found in the Reports of the Oeol. P,ur\\ huiia ; Nature, 1. 
(1894), p. 231, For descriptions of Norwegian laiuislips, see No. 27 of the Reports of the 
‘'N(rr<jes Cml. Vndersug. i>y P. J. Frus (1898) and H. Reusch in Aarbog for 1900. 

* An excellent monograph on a river is C. Lenthcric’s ‘ Lc Rhone, Histoire d'un Fleuve,’ 
2 vols., Paris, 1892. See also ‘ River Development as illustrated by tlie Rivers of N. 
America,' by i. C. Russell (ProgreH.sive Science Series), pp. xv, 327. 
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tolerably uniform, or is subject to regular, periodically recurrent varia- 
tions. In smaller rivers, sucb as those of Britain, whose basins lie in a 
region having the same general features of climate, the quantity of water 
is regulated by the local rainfall. A wet season swells the streams, a 
dry one diminishes them. Hence, in estimating and comparing the 
geological work done by different rivers, we must take into account 
whether or not the sources of supply are liable to occasional great 
augmentation or diminution. In some rivers, there is a more or less 
regularly recurring season of flood followed by one of drought. The 
Mle, fed by the spring rains of Abyssinia, floods the plains of Egypt 
every summer, rising in Upper Egypt from 30 to 35 feet, at Cairo 23 to 
24 feet, and in the seaward part of the delta about 4 feet. The Ganges 
and its adjuncts begin to rise every April, and continue doing so until 
the plains are converted into a vast lake 32 feet deep. In other rivers, 
sudden and heavy rains, occurring at irregular intervals, swell the usual 
volume of water and give rise to floods, freshets or “ spates.” This is 
markedly the case with the rivers of Western Europe. Thus the Khone 
sometimes rises 11^ feet at Lyons and 23 feet at Avignon; the Saone 
from 20 to 24 J feet. In the middle of March 1876, the Seine rose 20 
feet at Paris, the Oise 17 feet near Compi^gne, the Marne 14 feet at 
Damery. The Ardeche at Gournier exceeded a rise of 6 9 feet during the 
inundations of 1827.^ The causes of floods, not only as regards meteoro- 
logical conditions, but in respect to the geological structure of the 
ground, merit the careful attention of the geological student. lie may 
occasionally observe that, other things being equal, the volume of a flood 
is less in proportion to the permeability of a hydrographic basin, and the 
consequent ease with which rain can sink beneath the surface. 

Were rivers entirely dependent upon direct supplies of rain, they 
would only flow in rainy seasons and disappear in drought. This does 
not happen, however, because they derive much of their water not 
directly from rain, but indirectly through the intermediate agency of 
springs. Hence they continue to flow even in very dry weather, because, 
though the superficial supplies have been exhausted, the underground 
sources still continue available. In a long drought, the latter begin at 
length to fail, the surface springs ceasing first, and gradually drying up 
in their order of depth, until at last only deep-seated springs furnish a 
perhaps daily diminishing quantity of water. Though it is a matter of 
great economic as well as scientific interest to know how long any river 
would continue to yield a certain amount of water during a prolonged 
drought, no rule seems possible for a generally applicable calculation, 
every area having its own peculiarities of underground drainage, and 

^ For a graphic account of rivers swollen by heavy rainfall, see Sir T. I). Lauder’s 
* Morayshire Floods.’ On torrents, consult Surell and Cezanne, ‘ ktudes sur les Torrents des 
Hautes Alpes.’ The rivers of the United States have been made the subject of detailed 
observation for some years past, and the voluminous results of their measurements will be 
found in the volumes containing the hydrographic work of the Geological Survey. See for 
example 18th Ann. Rep. (1898), where more than 400 pages are devoted to the subject. 
The 19th and 20th Keports are even more copious. See also Bulletins^ Nos. 131 and 140. 
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varying greatly from year to year in the amount of rain which is 
absorbed. The river Wandle, for instance, drains an area of 51 square 
miles of the chalk downs in the south-east of England. For eighteen 
months, from May 1858 to October 1859, as tested by gauging, there 
was very little absorption of rainfall over the drainage basin, and yet the 
minimum recorded flow of the Wandle was 10,000,000 gallons a day, 
which represents not more than *4090 inch of rain absorbed on the 51 
square miles of chalk. The rock is so saturated that it can continue to 
supply a large yield of water for eighteen months after it has ceased to 
receive supplies from the surface, or at least has received only very much 
diminished supplies.^ 

2. Discharge. — What proportion. of the total rainfall is discharged by 
rivers is another question of great geological and industrial interest. 
From the very moment that water takes visible form, as mist, cloud, dew, 
rain, snow or hail, it is subject to evaporation. When it reaches the 
ground, or flows off into brooks, rivers, lakes or the sea, it undergoes 
continual diminution from the same cause. Hence in regions where rivers 
receive no tributaries, they grow smaller in volume as they move onward, 
till in dry, hot climates they even disappear. Apart from temperature, 
the amount of evaporation is largely regulated by the nature of the 
surface from which it takes place, one soil or rock differing from another, 
and all of them probably from a surface of water. Full and detailed 
observations are still wanting for determining the relation of evaporation 
to rainfall and river discharge.^ During severe storms of rain, the water 
discharged over the land finds its way, to a very large extent, at once 
into brooks and rivers, by which it reaches the sea. Mr. David Stevenson 
remarks that, according to different observations, the amount carried off 

^ Lucas, ‘Horizontal Wells,’ London, 1874, pp. 40, 41. See also Braitliwaite, 31 in, Froc. 
hid. Civ. Engm, xx. Lawes and Gilbert, on the percolation of rain through soils and chalk, 
Min. Froc. hid. Civ. Engin. xlv. p. 208 ; see also Greaves, ojo. cit. p. 19. Gilbert, ojp. cit. 
cv. (1891), part iii. 

- In the present state of our information it seems almost useless to state any of the 
results already obtained, so widely discrepant and irreconcilable are th&y. In some cases, 
the evaporation is given as usually three times the rainfall : and that evaporation always 
exceeded rainfall was for many years the belief among the French hydraulic engineers. (See 
Annales des Fonts-et-Chaimees^ 1850, p. 383.) Observations on a larger scale, and with 
greater precautions against the undue heating of the evaporator, have since shown that as 
a rule, save in exceptionally dry years, evaporation is lower than rainfall. As the average 
of ten years from 1860 to 1869, Mr. Greaves found that at Lea Bridge the evaporation 
from a surface of water was 20*946 inches, while the rainfall was 25*534 (Symons’s British 
Rainfall for 1869, p. 162). On the great plains of the United States, where, outside of the 
humid belt, the climate is dry, the average annual evaporation, under the most favourable 
condition of a free water surface, largely exceeds the total annual precipitation, being in 
some places as much as 54*6 inches against 20*4 inches of rainfall. The excess is observable 
even in the wheat-growing north-west. On the other hand, at New Orleans the conditions 
are reversed, the rainfall amounting there to 60*3 inches, while the evaporation falls to 
45*4 inches. W. D. Johnson, 21st Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. 1901, part iv. “Hydrography,” 
p. 677. But we still need an accumulation of observations, taken in many different situations 
and exposures, in different rocks and soils, and at various heights above the sea. (For a 
notice of a method of trying the evaporation from soil, see British Rainfall^ 1872, p. 206.) 
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in floods varies from 1 to 100 cubic feet per minute per acred In 
estimating and comparing, therefore, the ratios between rainfall and river 
discharge in different regions, regard must be had to the nature of the 
rainfall, whether it is crowded into a rainy season or diffused over the 
year. Thus, though floods cannot be deemed exceptional phenomena, 
forming as they do a part of the regular system of water-circulation over 
the land, they do not represent the ordinary proportions between rainfall 
and river discharge in such a climate as that of Britain, where the rain- 
fall is spread more or less equally throughout the year. According to 
Beardmore’s table, ^ the Thames at Staines has a mean annual discharge 
of 32*40 cubic inches per minute per square mile, equal to a depth of 7*31 
inches of rainfall run off, or less than a third of the total rainfall. The 
data, carefully collected by Humphreys and Abbot for the basin of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, are shown in the subjoined table : — 


Ratio of Discharge 
to Rainfall. 


Ohio Kiver 0*24 

Missouri River 0*15 

Upper Mississippi River 0*24 

Small Tributaries 0*90 

Arkansas and White River 0*15 

Red River 0*20 

Yazoo River 0*90 

St. Francis River 0*90 

Entire Mississippi, exclusive of Red River . . . 0 *25 


In the Mississippi basin, one-fourth of the rainfall is thus discharged into the sea. 
The Elbe, from the beginning of July 1871 to the end of June 1872, was estimated to 
carry off at most a quarter of the rainfall from Bohemia.^ The Seine at Paris appears 
to carry off about a third of the rainfall. In Great Britain from a fourth to a third 
part of the rainfall is perhaps carried out to sea by streams.^ 

In comparing also the discharges of different rivers, regard should be paid to the 
influence of geological structure, and particularly of the permeability or impermeability 
of the rocks, as regulating the supply of water to rivers. Thus tlie Thames, from a 
catchment basin of 3670 square miles and with a rainfall of 27 indies, has a mean 
annual disoharge at Kingston of 1250 millions of gallons a day, and ratlier more than, 
688 millions of gallons in summer. The Severn, on the other hand, which gathers its 


^ ‘ Reclaniatioii and Protection of Agricultural Land,’ Ediii. 1874, p. 15. 

- * Hydrology,’ p. 201. Comp. Report of Royal Commission on Water Supply, 1869, 
p. liii. 

‘Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River,’ Wasliingtoii, 1861, p. 136. For 
recent detailed measurements of the discharge of rivers in the United States, see the series 
of hydrographic reports above cited. The last of these reports Ann. Rqt. 1901, part 
iv.) contains a voluminous record and discussion of the subject. 

Verhandl. BmL. IteicJisanstaltj Vienna, 1876, p. 173. 

® In mountainous tracts having a large rainfall and a short descent to the sea, the pro- 
pdrflon of water returned to the sea must be very much greater than this. Mr. Bateman’s 
observations for seven years in the Loch Katrine district gave a mean animal rainfall of 87 J 
inches at the head of tlie lake, with an outflow equivalent to a depth of 81*70 inches of rain 
removed from the drainage basin of 71^ square miles. See a paper by Graeve on tlie 
quantity of water in German rivers, and on the relation between rainfall and discharge, De/r 
CivU-Ingmimr, 1879, p. 591 ; Nuture, xxiiL p. 94 J. Murray, Scott. Geofj. May. 1887. 
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supplies mainly from the hard, impervious slate hills of Wales, has a drainage area above 
Gloucester of 3890 square miles, with an average rainfall of probably not less than 40 
inches. Yet its daily summer discharge does not amount to 298 millions of gallons, and 
its mininium sinks as low as 100 millions of gallons, while that of the Thames in the 
driest season never falls below 350 millions. In the one case, the water is stored up 
within the rocks and is dispensed gradually ; in the other, it in great measure runs off at 
oiice.^ It is likewise deserving of note that the operations of man, particularly in 
draining hind and deforesting, may materially alter the mean level of a river and 
increase tlie volume of floods. The mean level of the Elbe at Dresden is said to have 
been pereei)til)ly diminished by human interference, while in the Rhine the low-w’ater 
level has been lowered, and the floods have been augmented.- The quantity of water 
poured into the sea liy the larg(‘.i‘ rivers of the globe varies with the .season of the year. 
The River Plate was estimated by Bateman to discharge in dry weather 670,000 cubic 
feet per second, a quantity et[ual to the mean volume of thirty-three years passing down 
the Mississippi, while the mean flood of the Amazons varies from 2,700,000 to 3,510,000 
cubic feet per second, or thirty- three times the volume of the hTile.-’^ 

3. Flow. — While, in obedience to the law of gravitation, a river 
always flows from higher to lower levels, great variations in the rate and 
character of its motion are caused by inequalities in the angle of slope of 
its channel. A vertical or steeply inclined face of rock originates a water- 
fall ; (I rocky declivity in the channel gives rise to rapids ; a fiat plain 
allows the stream to linger with a scarcely visible current ; w^bile a lake 
renders the flow nearly or altogether imperceptible. Thus the rate of 
flow is regulated in the main by the angle of inclination and form of the 
channel, but partly also by the volume of water, an increase of volume in 
a narrow channel increasing the rate of motion even without an increase 
of slope.‘^ 

The course of a great river may be divided into three parts: (1) The 
Mimntain Traolc^ — where, amidst clouds or snows, it takes its rise as a 
m(irc lu-ook, and, fed by innumerable similar torrents, dashes rapidly 
dowTi the steep sides of the mountains, leaping from crag to crag in 
endless cascades, and growing every moment in volume, until it enters 
lower ground. (2) The Valley Tmd\ — where, now flowing through lower 
hills or undulations, the stream is found at one time in a wide fertile 
valley, then in a dark gorge, now falling headlong into a cataract, now 
exj)an(Iing into a ])road lake. This is the part of its career where it 
assumes the most varied aspects, and receives the largest tributaries. 
(3) The Tl(im Track, — where, having quitted the undulating region, the 
river finally emerges upon broad plains, probably wholly or in great part 
cr)mpc)sed of alluvial formations deposited by its own waters. Here 
winding sluggishly in wide curves, it may eventually bifurcate, as it 
approaclies the sea and spreads through its delta, enclosing tracts of flat 
meadow or marsh, and finally, amid banks of mud and sand, passing out 
into the great ocean. In Europe, the Rhine, Rh6ne and Danube ; in 

^ PrcHtwich, Q. J. (leol. Hoc. x.xviii. p. Ixv. Compare the conditions of the catchment 
basin of the Seine as given by A. Delaire, Ann. Oonserv. Arts et Meticr.% No. 138, p. 335. 

- “lUq.ort of (Austrian) Committee on Diminution of Water in Springs and livers,” 
Proc. fuM. (Jic. xlii. (1875), p. 271. 

T. Mellard Reade, ‘Mliver.s,” TmnB. Mverpool Soc. 1882. 

See A. I'ylor on the laws of river-a»c#<m, Geol. Ma§. 1875, p. 443. 
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Asia, the Ganges and Indus ; in America, the Mississippi and Amazon ; 
in Africa, the Nile and Niger — illustrate this typical course of a great 
river. 

If we draw a longitudinal section of the course of any such river or 
of any of its tributaries from its source, or from the highest peaks around 
that source, to its mouth, we find that the line at first curves steeply from 
the mountain crests down into the valleys, but grows less and less inclined 
through the middle portion, until it finally can hardly be distinguished 
from a horizontal line. This feature, however, is not confined to stream 
courses, but belongs to the architecture of the continents. 

It is evident that a river must flow, on the whole, fastest in the first 
portion of its course, and slowest in the last. The common method of 
comparing the fall or slope of rivers is to divide the difference of height 
between their source and the sea-level by their length, so as to give the 
declivity per mile. This mode, however, often fails to bring out the real 
resemblances and differences of rivers, even in regard to their angle of 
slope. For example, two streams rising at a height of 1000 feet, and 
flowing 100 miles to the sea, would each have an average slope of 10 feet 
per mile ; yet they might be wholly unlike each other, one making its 
descent almost entirely in the first or mountain part of its course, and 
lazily winding for most of its way through a vast low plain ; the other 
toiling through the mountains, then keeping among hills and table-lands, 
so as to form on the whole a tolerably equable and rapid flow. The great 
rivers of the globe have probably a less average slope than 2 feet per mile, 
or 1 in 2640. The Missouri, which has a descent of 28 inches per mile, 
is a tumultuous rapid current even down as far as Kansas City. The 
average slope of the channel of the Thames is 2 1 inches per mile ; of the 
Shannon about 1 1 inches per mile, but between Killaloe and Limerick 
about 6|- feet per mile; of the Nile, below Cairo, 3*25 to 5*5 inches per 
mile ; of the Doubs and Rhdne, from Besan 9 on to the Mediterranean, 
24*18 inches per mile ; of the Volga from its source to its mouth, a little 
more than 3 inches per mile. Higher angles of descent are those of 
torrents,, as the Arve, with a slope of 1 in 616 at Chamounix, and the 
Durance, whose angle varies from 1 in 467 to' 1 in 208. The Colorado 
river rushes through its canons with an average declivity of 7*72 feet per 
mile, or 1 in 683. The slope of a navigable river ought hardly to exceed 
10 inches per mile, or 1 in 6336.^ 

But not only does the rate of flow of a river vary at different parts of 
its course, it is not the same in everjr part of the cross-section of the river 
taken at any given point. A river channel (Fig. 115) supports a succes- 
sion of layers of water (a, b, c, d), moving with different velocities, the 
greatest movement being at the centre {d\ and the least in the layer which 
lies directly on the channel. At the same vertical depth, therefore, the 
velocity is greater in proportion as the point approaches the centre of the 
stream. The water next the sides and bottom {a a), being retarde^S^y 
friction against the channel, moves less rapidly than the layers (h h, c c) 
towards the centre (d). The central piers of a bridge have consequently 
^ D. Stevenson, ‘Canal and River Engineering,’ p. 224. 
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a greater velocity of river-current to bear than those at the banks. The 
motion of the surface-water, however, is retarded, on the other hand, by 
upward currents, generated chiefly by irregularities of the bottom.^ It 
follows that whatever tends to diminish the friction of the moving current 
will increase its rate of flow. The same body of water, other conditions 
being equal, will move faster through a narrow gorge with steep smooth 
walls than over a broad, rough, rocky bed. For the same reason, when 
two streams join, their united current, having in many cases a channel 
not much larger than that of one of the single streams, flows faster, 
because the water encounters now the friction of only one channel. The 
average rate of flow is much less than a h r l c i a 
might be supposed, even in what are 
termed swift rivers. A moderate 

current is about mile in the 

hour ; even that of a torrent does 
not exceed 18 or 20 miles in the hour. 

Mr. D. Stevenson states that the fik. iis.-cross-sfictiouof a iiiver. 
velocity of such rivers as the Thames, the Tay or the Clyde may be 
found to vary from about one mile ]per hour as a minimum to about three 
miles per hour as a maximum velocity.^ 

It may be remarked, in concluding this part of the subject, that 
elevations and depressions of land must have a powerful influence upon 
the slopes of rivers. The upraising of the axis of a country, by increasing 
the slope, augments the rate of flow, %vhich, on the contrarj^, is diminished 
by a depression of the axis or by an elevation of the maritime regions. 

4. Geological Action. — Like all other forms of moving water, streams 
have both a chemical and meckmical action. The latter receives most atten- 
tion, as it undoubtedly is the more important ; but the former ought not 
to be omitted in any survey of the general waste of the earth’s surface. 

i. Chemical. — The water of rivers must possess the powers of a 
chemical solvent, like rain and springs, though its actual work in this 
respect can be less easily measured, seeing that river- water is directly 
derived from rain and springs, and necessarily contains in solution 
mineral substances supplied to it by them. Nevertheless, that streams 
dissolve chemically the rocks of their channels can be strikingly seen 
in limestone districts, where the lower portions of the ravines may be 
found enlarged into wide cavities or pierced with tunnels and arches, 
presenting in their smooth surfaces a great contrast to the angular, jointed 
faces of the same rock where exposed to the influence only of the weather.**^ 

I)aul)re(i endeavoured I to illu.strate the chemical action of rivers upon their transported 
])(*bl)les by exposing angular fragments of felspar to prolonged friction in. revolving 
(•yliiiders of sandstone containing distilled water. He fbund that they underwent con- 
siderable decomposition, as was shown by the ])resence of silicate of potash, rendering the 

^ J. Thomson, Proe. Hoy. Hoc. xxviii. (1878), p. 114. Comp. Collignon, ‘Coiirs 
dMrydrauHqne,’ p. 301. 

“ Mteclamatiou of Laud,' p. 18. 

For an illustration of this action by the Rhone in the marine molasse, .see F. Cuvier, 
Bu/L Hoc. (Mol. France, 3nie ser. viii. p. 164. 
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water alkaline. Three kilogrammes of felspar fragments made to revolve in an iron 
cylinder for a period of 192 hours, which was equal to a journey of 460 kilometres (287 
miles), yielded 2 ’720 kilogrammes of mud, while the five litres of water in which they 
were kept moving contained 12 *60 grammes of potash, or 2 ’52 grammes per litre. ^ 

The mineral matter held in solution in river-water is, doubtless, partly 
derived from the mechanical trituration of rocks and detritus ; foi* 
Daubree’s experiments show that minerals which resist the action of acid 
may be slowly decomposed by mere mechanical trituration, such as takes 
place along the bed of a river. But in sluggish streams the main supply 
of mineral solution is doubtless furnished by springs. 

The proportion of mineral matter in river- water varies with the 
season, even for the same stream. It reaches its maximum when the 
water is mainly derived from springs, as in very dry weather and during 
frost; it attains its minimum in rainy seasons and after rain.^ Its 
amount and composition depend upon the nature of the rocks forming 
the drainage-basin. Where these are on the whole impervious, the water 
runs off with comparatively slight abstraction of mineral ingredients ; but 
where they are permeable, the water, in sinking through them and rising 
again in springs, dissolves their substance and carries it into the rivers. 

The composition of the river-waters of Western Europe is well shown by munerous 
analyses. The substances held in solution include variable proportions of the atmo- 
spheric gases, carbonates of lime, magnesia, soda, iron and ammonia ; silica ; peroxides 
of iron and manganese ; alumina ; sulphates of lime, magnesia, potash and soda ; 
chlorides of sodium, potassium, calcium and magnesium ; silicate of potash ; nitrates ; 
phosphoric acid ; and organic matter. The minimum proportion of mineral rrjatter 
among the analyses collected by Bischof was 2*61 in 100,000 parts of water in the Moll, 
near Heiligenblut — a mountain stream 3800 feet above the sea, flowing from the 
Pasterzen glacier over crystalline .schists. On the other hand, as much as 54 ’5 parts in 
the 100,000 were obtained in the waters of the Beuvronne, a tributary of tlic Loire 
above Tours. The average of the whole of tliese analyses is about 21 parts of mineral 
matter in 100,000 of water, whereof carbonate of lime usually forms the half, its mean 
quantity being 11 *34.*'^ Bischof calculated that, assuming the mean quantity of carbonate 
of lime in the Rhine to be 9’46 in 100,000 of water, which is the proportion ascertained 
at Bonn, enough of this substance is carried into the sea by this river for the annual 
formation of tliree hundred and thirty-two thousand millions of oyster-shells of the 
usual size. The mineral next in abundance is sulphate of lime, which in some rivers 
constitutes nearly half of the dissolved mineral matter. Less in amount are sodium 
chloride,*^ magnesium carbonate and sulphate, and silica. Of the last-named, a per- 
centage amounting to 4 ’88 parts in 100,000 of water has been found in the Rhine, near 


^ ' Geologic exp^rimentale,’ p. 271 ; Fayol, JMl. Sac, Oeol. France, 3me ser. xvi. p. 996. 
^ee2^ostea, p. 496. 

^ Roth, ‘Chem. Geol.’ i. p. 454. 

^ Bischof, ‘Chem. GeoL’ i. chap. v. Of the analyses, chiefly of European rivers, 
published by Roth, the mean of thirty-eight gives a proportion of 19 ’983 in 100,000 parts 
of water. 0}). cit. p. 456. Compare I. C. Russell, B\dl. U. S. (hd. Surr. 1889 ; A. 
Delebecque on the composition of the Dranse and Rhone, rend. 1894, p. 36 ; J. 

Hanamann, “Die chernische Beschafifenheit tier fliessenden Gewiisser Bohmens,” Archiv Fat. 
Landesdurchf. JBoJmien, 1894. 

4 On the variations of the chlorine in the Nile and Thames, see J. A. Wanklyn, Chejn. 
Feios, xxxii. (1875), pp. 207, 219. 
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Strasburg.i The largest amount of alumina was 0*71 in the Loire, near Orleans. The 
proportion of mineral matter in the Thames, near London, amounts to about 33 parts in 
100,000 of water.'*^ 

It requires some reflection properly to appreciate the amount of solid mineral matter 
which is every year carried in solution from the rocks of the land and diffused by rivers 
into the sea. Accurate measurements of the amount of material so transported are still 
much required. The Thames carries past Kingston 19 grains of mineral salts in every 
gallon, or 1502 tons every twenty-four hours, or 548,230 tons every year. Of this 
quantity abii)ut two -thirds consist of carbonate of lime, the rest being chiefly sulphate 
of lime, with minor proportions of the other ordinary salts of river-water. Prestwich 
estimated that the quantity of carbonate of lime removed from the limestone areas of the 
Thames basin amounts to 140 tons annually from every square mile. This quantity, 
assuming a ton of chalk to measure 15 cubic feet, is equal to a loss ofy^-^- of an inch from 
each sipiare mile in a century, or one foot in 13,200 years.^ According to monthly 
observations and estimates made in the year 1866 at Lobositz, near the exit of the Elbe 
from its Bohemian basin, this river may be regarded as carrying every year out of 
Bohemia from an area of 880 German .square miles, or, in round numbers, 20,000 English 
square miles, 6,000,000,000 cubic metres of water, containing 622,680,000 kilogrammes 
of dissolved and 547,140,000 of suspended matter, or a total of 1169 millions of kilo- 
grammes. Of thi.s total, 978 millions of kilogrammes consist of fixed and 192 millions 
of volatile (chiefly organic) matter. The proportions of some of the ingredients most 
important in agriculture were estimated as follows : lime, 140,380,000 kilogrammes ; 
magnesia, 28,130,000; potash, 54,520,000 ; soda, 39,600,000; chloride of sodium, 
25,320,000; sulphuric acid, 45,690,000; phosphoric acid, 1,500,000.“^ The Nile in 
1874 was ascertained to contain a proportion of dissolved mineral matter which varied 
from 13*614 to 20*471 iu every 100,000 parts of water, thus carrying down 41 times 
more matter in solution in flood than when the river is low.^ 

Mr. T. Mellard lieadc has estimated that a total of 8,370,630 tons of solids in 
solution is every year removed by running water from the rocks of England and AY ales, 
which is e<phvahint to a general lowering of the surface of the country, from that cause 
alone, at a rate of *0077 of afoot in a century, or one foot in 12,978 years. The same 
writer comjmtes the annual discharge of solids in solution by the Rhine to be equal to 
92*3 tons per .s(piare mile, that of the Rhone at Avignon 232 tons, that of the Danube 
72*7 tons, and that of the Mi.ssissippi 120 tons. He supposes that on an average over 
the whole world there may he every year dissolved by rain about 100 tons of rocky 
matter per English square mile of .surface.** 

If the average proportion of mineral matter in solution in river-water 
be taken as only 2 parts in every 10,000 by weight, then it is obvious 
that iu every *5000 years the rivers of the globe must cany to the sea 
their own weight of dissolved rock. 

^ Of the total solid matter dissolved in the water of the river Uruguay as much as about 
46 per cent consi.sts of soluV)le silica, chiefly as hydrated silicic acid. Hence the petrifying ” 
pro[)erty of the water. J. Kyle, Ohnm. Netos, xxxviii. (1878), p. 28. 

Bischof, op. et loc. (dt. ; Rotli, op. cit. i. p. 454. Eor composition of British river- 
water, sec Rivers Pollutlau Coinmission Rejntrt, cited on p. 449. 

(2' xxviii. j). Ixvii. 

^ Breitenlohner, Verhand. Geol. Reichsa7ist. , Vienna, 1876, p. 1/2. Taking the 
978,000,000 kilogramme.s to l)e mineral matter in solution and suspension, this is equal to 
an annual los.s of al)Out 48 tons per Engli.sh square mile. But it includes all the materials 
discharged by the drainage of an abundant population. 

T. Mellard Reade, Trans. Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1882. 

** AddreHse.s, Liv&tpool (Seol. Hoc. 1876 and 1884. 
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ii. Mechanical. — The mechanical work of rivers is threefold : (1) 
to transport mud, sand, gravel or blocks of stone from higher to lower 
levels ; (2) to use these loose materials in eroding their channels ; and (3) 
to deposit the sediment where possible, and thus to make new geological 
formations.^ 

1. Trans]porUng Lower . — One of the distinctions of river-water, as 
compared with that of springs, is that as a rule it is less transparent — in 
other words, contains more or less mineral matter in suspension.^ A 
sudden heavy shower, or a season of wet weather, suffices to render turbid 
a river which was previously clear. The mud is washed into the main 
streams by rain and brooks, but is partly produced by the abrasion of the 
water-channels through the operations of the streams themselves. The 
channels of the mountain-tributaries of a river are choked with large frag- 
ments of rock disengaged from cliffs and crags on either side. Traced 
downwards, the blocks become gradually smaller and more rounded. 
They are ground against each other and upon the rocky sides and bottom 
of the channel, becoming more and more reduced as they descend, and at 
the same time abrading the rocks over or against which they are driven. 
Of the detritus thus produced, the finer portions are carried in suspension, 
and impart the characteristic turbidity to rivers ; the coarser sand and 
gravel are driven along the river-bottom.^ 

The presence of a moving stratum of coarse detritus on the bed of a 
brook or river may be detected in transit, for, though invisible beneath 
the overlying discoloured water, the stones of which it is composed may 
be heard knocking against each other as the current sweeps them onward. 
Above Bonn, and again a little below the Lurelei Rock, while drifting 
down the Rhine, the observer, by laying his ear close to the bottom of 
the open boat, may hear the harsh grating of the gravel-stones over each 
other, as the current pushes them onwards along the bottom. On the 
Moselle also, between Cochem and Coblentz, the same fact may be noticed. 

^ Outlie teliavioiir of rivers, consult Dausse, ‘ l^tiules relatives aux Iiioiidatious,’ Paris, 
1872. 

- See Login, Natvre, i. 2 >p. 629, 654 ; ii. ji. 72. 

The brown colour of river or estuary "water is not always due to mud. In the South- 
ampton Water it is caused in summer by the presence of protozoa [Pcredinivvi fuscum). 
A. Angell, Brit. Assoc. 1882, Sects, ji. 589. 

^ These operations of running water may be studied with great advantage on a small 
scale, where brooks descend from high grounds into valleys, rivers or lakes. A single flood 
suffices for the transport of thousands of tons of stones,, gravel, sand and mud, even by a 
small streamlet. At Lybster, for example, on the coast of Caithness, as the author was 
informed by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, C.E., a small streamlet carries down annually into a 
harbour which has there been made, between 400 and 500 cubic yards of gravel and sand. 
A weir or dam has been constructed to protect the harbour from the inroad of the coarser 
sediment, and this is cleaned out regularly every summer. But by far the gi’eater portion of 
the fine silt is no doubt swept out into the North Sea. The erection of the artificial barrier, 
by arresting the seaward course of the gravel, reveals to us what must be the normal state of 
this stream and of similar streams descending from maritime hills. The area drained by the 
stream is about four square miles ; consequently the amount of loss of surface, which is 
represented by the coarse gravel and sand alone, is of a- foot P^r annum. 
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Tile transporting capacity of a stream depends (a) on the volume and 
velocity of the current, (5) on the size, shape, and specific gravity of the 
sediment, and (c) partly on the chemical composition of the water, (a) 
According to the calculations of Hopkins,^ the capacity of transport 
increases as the sixth power of the velocity of the current; thus the 
motive power of the current is increased 64 times by the doubling of the 
velocity, 729 times by trebling, and 4096 times by quadrupling it. If a 
stream which, in its ordinary state, can just move pebbles weighing an 
ounce, has its velocity doubled by a flood, it can then sweep forward 
stones weighing 4 lb. Mr. David Stevenson- gives the subjoined table 
of the power of transport of different velocities of river currents : — 

In. per Mile per 

Second. Hour. 

3 = 0*170 will just begin to work on fine clay. 

6 = 0*340 will lift fine sand. 

8 = 0*4545 will lift sand as coarse as linseed. 

12 = 0*6819 will sweep along fine gravel. 

24 = 1*3638 will roll along rounded pebbles 1 inch in diameter. 

36 = 2*045 will sweep along slippery angular stones of the size of an egg. 

It is not the surface velocity, nor even the mean velocity, of a river which 
can be taken as the measure of its power of transport, but the bottom 
velocity — that is, the rate at which the stream overcomes the friction of 
its channel, (h) The average specific gravity of the stones in a river 
ranges between two and three times that of pure fresh water ; hence these 
stones when borne along by the river lose from a half to a third of their 
weight in air. Huge blocks which could not be moved by the same 
amount of energy applied to them on dry ground, are swept along when 
they have found their way into a strong river-current. The shape of the 
fragments greatly affects their portability, when they are too large and 
heavy to lie carried in mechanical suspension. Rounded stones are of 
course most easily transported : flat and angular ones are moved with 
comparative difficulty (see p. 496). (c) Pure water will retain fine mud 

in suspension for a long time ; hut the introduction of mineral matter in 
solution diminishes its capacity to do so, probably by lessening the mole- 
cular cohesion of the liquid. Thus the mingling of salt with fresh water 
causes a rapid precipitation of the suspended mud (p. 511). Probably 
each variety of river-water has its own capacity for retaining mineral 
matter in suspension, so that the mere mingling of these varieties may be 
one cause of the precipitation of sediment.^ In some experiments made 

^ Q. J. Qeol. viii. p. xxvii. 

“ ‘(!aiial and Kivi-r Eiigineeriug,’ p. 315. Bee also Thoulet, A%n. defi MlncSy 1884, 
p. 507. 

^ T. Bterry Hunt, Pror. BiwUm. JVaf. Hist. Son. 1874; W. Diirliani, xxx. 

(1874), p. 57 ; xxxvii. (1878), p. 47 ; W. Ramsay, Quart Journ, CMd. Soc. xxxii. (1876), 
p. 129 ; G. Barns, flaU. U. OeoL Snrv. No. 36 (1886), No. 60 (1890), p. 139 ; Thoulet, 
Au'h. den xix. (1891), p. 5. In this last memoir M. Thoulet concludes as the result of 

his experiments that the precipitation of clays takes place in fresh W'ater which has had an 
addition of 10 per cent of sea- water (and consequently of density equal to 1 *002) exactly as 
in pure sea-water, and that this observation furnishes a measure for determining the true 
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by Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcoart it was found that silt from the Dnieper 
took 20 minutes to subside one foot in distilled water, 13 minutes in 
water from the Thames, 1 2 minutes in water from the sea, and only 4 
minutes in a saturated solution of sea-salt. Silt from the Nile treated in 
the same way sank at the rates of 3 days, 20 minutes, 13 minutes and 
10 minutes respectively ; while in the case of silt from the Mississippi the 
rates were 57 minutes, 36 minutes, 30 minutes and 9 minutes.^ 

Besides inorganic sediment, rivers may contain a large amount of 
organic matter. The most obvious examples of this part of their contents 
are furnished by the enormous vegetable accumulations on some of the 
larger rivers. The sudd ” of the White Nile is a thick mass of growing 
vegetation, which overspreads and conceals the river and has been a great 
impediment to navigation, though a track has now been cut through it.‘^ 
The rafts of the Mississippi, Amazon, Orinoco, Congo and Ganges are 
other familiar illustrations. Even where the raft begins by the accumula- 
tion of drift-wood, when embayed or arrested in . midstream, it is soon 
covered with living vegetation, and these floating islands may remain for 
many years, rising and sinking with the water that supports them. The 
Atchafalaya has been so obstructed by drift-wood as to be fordable like 
dry land, and the Red River for more than a hundred miles flows under 
a matted cover of dead and living vegetation. From time to time these 
floating islands break loose from their moorings and are borne down by 
the current. They are sometimes seen fifty or a hundred miles out at 
sea away from the mouth of the Ganges. By this means of transport 
the plants and animals of the land may be carried to distant shores, or 
their remains may be dispersed over the sea-floor.^ 

But besides these larger forms of life, minute organisms sometimes 
constitute a considerable proportion of the so-called “ solid impurity ” of 
river-water. The inud of the Ganges, for instance, is estimated to contain 
from 12 to 25 per cent of infusoria, and that of the Nile 4*6 to 10 
per cent.^ 

Beyond their ordinary powers of transport, 'rivers gain at times con- 

limits of the ocean and the continents. See also L. F. Veriion-Harcourt, “ E.xi)erimentjil 
Investigations on the action of Sea- water in accelerating the deposit of River-silt and the 
formation of Deltas,” Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Mngin. cxlii. (1900), part iv. This subject is 
now undergoing investigation by Professor Joly, “The Inner Mechanism of Sedimentation, — 
Preliminary Note,” >S'a. Proc. Roy. IhcUin Soc. ix. (1900), p. 325. See p. 511. 

^ Oj). cit. p. 10. This observer exj^erimented also with solutions of various strengths 
of some of the prevalent salts of the water of rivers and the sea, and found that sulphates 
of calcium and magnesium, and the chlorides of potassium and magnesium, surpass sodium- 
chloride ill their influence in the precipitation of fine mechanical sediment. 

“The Sndd of the White Nile,” Qeog. Joiurn. xv. (1900), p. 234. 

■’ Lyell, ‘ Principles,’ vol. ii. p. 361. 

Ehrenberg long ago remarked that the calcareous polythalamia carried into the sea by 
the Tiber were marine forms [Bericht ATcad. Berlin, 1855) ; and more recently Professor 
Sollas has shown that in the chalk districts of England there is a perceptible transport of 
undissolved coccoliths, foraminifers and other Cretaceous organisms carried in suspension 
in the streams. Geol. Mag. 1900, p. 248. On the inundations of the Tiber, E. Clerici, Boll. 
Soc. Qeol Ital xx. (1901), p, 131. 



siderable additional force from several causes. Those liable to sudden 
! and heavy falls of rain, or to a rapid augmentation of their volume by 

the quick melting of snow, acquire by flooding an enormous increase of 
f transporting and excavating power. More work may thus be done by a 

stream in a day than could be accomplished by it during months of its 
, ordinary condition.^ Another cause of sudden increase in the efficacy of 

* river- action is provided when, from landslips formed by earthquakes, by 

the undermining influence of springs, or otherwise, a stream is temporarily 
dammed back, and the barrier subsequently gives way. The bm'sting out 
of the arrested waters produces great destruction in the valley. Blocks 
as big as houses may be set in motion, and carried down for considerable 
distances. Again, the transporting power of rivers may be greatly 
i augmented by frost (seep<3ste, p. 532). Ice forming along the banks or 

on the bottom encloses gravel, sand, and even blocks of rock, which, 

I when thaw comes, are lifted up and carried down the stream. In the 

; rivers of Northern Itussia and Siberia, which, flowing from south to north, 

I have the ice thawed in their higher courses before it breaks up farther 

I down, much disaster is sometimes caused by the piling up of the ice, and 

I then by the bursting of the impeded river through the temporary ice- 

barrier. In another way, ice sometimes vastly increases the destructive 
power of small streams, where avalanches (p. 534) or an advancing glacier 
cross a valley and pond back its drainage. The valley of the Dranse, in 
Switzerland, has several times suffered from this cause. In 1818, the 
glacier-barrier extended across the valley for more than half a mile, with 
a breadth of 600 and a height of 400 feet. The waters above the ice- 
dam accumulated into a lake containing 800,000,000 cubic feet. By a 
tunnel driven through the ice, about two-fifths of the water were drawn 
off, when -the dam, weakened by the enlargement of the tunnel, burst, 
carrying havoc into the lower part of the valley and the plain of the 
Khone near Martigny. Fifty lives were lost, and 500 houses and chalets 
with several bridges were destroyed.^ 

The amoTUit of sediment borne downwards by a river is not necessarily 
determined by the carrying power of the current. The swiftest streams 
; are not always the muddiest. The proportion of sediment is partly 

I dependent upon the hardness or softness of the rocks of the channel, the 

number of trilmtaries, the nature and slope of the ground forming the 
drainage-basin, the amount and distribution of the rainfall, the size of 
the glaciers (where such exist) at the sources of the river, the chemical 
composition of the water, and probably other causes. A rainfall spread 
with some uniformity throughout the year may not sensibly darken the 
rivers with mud, but the same amount of fall crow'ded into a few days 
or weeks may be the means of sweeping a vast amount of earth into the 

‘ The extent to wliich heavy rains can alter the usual characters of rivers is forcibly 
exempliiied in Sir T. Dick Lauder’s ‘The Morayshire Floods.’ In the year 1829 the rivers 

of that region rose 10, 18, and in one case even 50 feet above their common summer level, 

producing almost incredible havoc. See also G. A. Koch, “Ueber Murbriiche hi Tyrol,” 
Jahrh. (JeoL liekhsmut. xxv. (1875), p. 97. 

Bonney’s ‘Alpine Regions,’ p. 135. 
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rivers, and sending them down in a greatly discoloured state to the sea. 
Thus the rivers of India, swollen during the rainy season (sometimes by 
a rainfall of 25 inches in 40 hours, as at the time of the destructive 
landslip at Naini Tal in September 1880, at other times by an even 
heavier downpour), become rolling currents of mud.^ 

The amount of mineral matter transported by rivers can be estimated by examining 
their waters at different periods and places, and determining their solid contents. A 
complete analysis should take into account what is chemically dissolved, what is 
mechanically suspended, and what is driven or pushed along the bottom. We have 
already dealt with the chemically dissolved ingredients. In determinations of the 
mechanically mixed constituents of river- water, it is most advantageous to obtain the 
proportion first by weight, and then from its average specific gravity to estimate its 
bulk as an ingredient in the water. According to experiments made upon the water of 
the Rhdne at Lyons, in 1844, the proportion of earthy matter held in suspension was 
by weight xvSw* Earlier in the century the results of similar experiments at Arles 
gave as the proportion when the river was low, during floods, and in the 
mean state of the river. The greatest recorded quantity is by weight, which was 
found “when the river was twm-thirds up, with a mean velocity of probably about 8 
feet per second.’”-^ A. Guerard, who has more recently made observations at the mouth 
of this river, estimates the total annual discliarge of sediment to amount to 23,540,000 
cubic yards, or ytVtr of the volume of the water. ^ Lombardini gives tjJ-jj- as the 
proportion by volume of the sediment in the water of the Po. In the Vistula, 
according to Spittell, the proportion by volume reaches a maximum of The Rhine, 
according to Hartsoeker, contains by volume as it passes through Holland, while 
at Bonn the experiments of L. Horner gave a proportion of only by volume.*^ 

Stiefensand found that, after a sudden flooding, the water of the Rhine at Uerdingen 
contained by weight. Bischof measured the quantity of sediment in the same 
river at Bonn during a turbid state of the water, and found the proportion to be 
by weight ; while at another time, after several weeks of continuous dry weather, 
and when the water had become clear and bine, he detected only In the 

Meuse, according to the experiments of Chandellon, the maximum of sediment in 
suspension in the month of December 1849 was yiVij-j the minimum yiiy^, and the 
mean -uroD^r-’^ the Elbe, at Hamburg, the proportion of mineral matter in suspension 
and solution has been found by experiment to average about The Danube, at 

Vienna, yielded to Bischof about of suspended and dissolved matter.® The 

^ In his journeys through equatorial Africa, Livingstone came upon rivers which appear 
usually to consist more of sand than of water. He describes the Zingesi as “ a sand-rivulet 
in flood, 60 or 70 yards wide, and waist deep. Like all these sand-rivers, it is for the most 
part dry ; but, by digging down a few feet, water is to be found which is percolating along 
the bed on a stratum of clay. In trying to ford it,” he remarks, “I felt thousands of 
particles of coarse sand striking my legs, which gave me the idea that the amount of matter 
removed by every freshet must be very great. . . . These sand-rivers remove vast masses 
of disintegrated rock before it is fine enough to form soil. In most rivers where much wear- 
ing is going on, a person diving to the bottom may hear literally thousands of stones 
knocking against each other.” 

2 Surell, ‘Memoire sur TAmelioration des Bmhouchures du RhCiie.' Humphreys and 
Abbot, ‘ Report upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi,’ 1861, p. 147. 

^ Mm. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. Ixxxii. (1884-85), p. 309. 

Ibid. p. 148. 5 Edin. New Phil. Journ. xviii. p. 102. 

^ ‘Chemical Geology,’ i. p. 122. 

^ Annales des Tmvaux p^iblics de Belgigue, ix. p. 204. 

® Op. cit. i. p. 130. More recent observations by Sir Charles Hartley show that the 
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Durance lias ordinarily a maximum of 30 grammes of sediment to one litre of water, 
or -jiV by weight. In exceptional floods it rises to lOO grammes per litre of water, 
or -dir by weight. In extreme low water the proportion ma 3 ^ sink to about xdiur ; the 
average for nine years from 1867 to 1875 was about The Garonne is estimated 

to contain perhaps xwo.- In the iuvon, which falls into the Severn, the mean amount 
of suspended mud is estimated at The observations of Mr. Everest upon the 

water of the Ganges show that, during the four months of Hood in that river, the 
proportion of earthy matter is by weight, or by volume ; and that the mean 
average for the year is --]■))- liy weight, or toVt by volume.^ According to Mr. Login, 
the waters of the Irrawaddy contain xVinr l>y weight of sediment during floods, 
and during a low state of the river.® In the Mangtse the proportion of sediment 
by weight is estimated b}" Mr. H. B. Guppy at The amount in the water of 

the River Plate is coniputed to be yFth by weight.'^ The proportion of solid matter 
carried in suspension in the Nile was in Nay 1875 estimated to amount to 4772 parts 
in every 100,000 parts of water. 

With regard to the amount of coarser and heavier sediment pushed along the 
bottom of a river by the downward current, it is more difficult to obtain accurate 
measurements. But it must sometimes constitute a large proportion of the total 
bulk of solid material discharged into the sea. In the case of the Rhone, for example, 
it is concluded by M. Guerard that the quantity of sand rolled along the hed of this 
river into the Mediterranean in the coarse of a year is much greater than the lighter 
matter held in suspension in the water, and that “ when the river, on approaching the 
sea, is no longer confined by embankments, the greater part of its alluvium is rolled 
along its bed.” In flood -time it is not uncommon for whole banks of sand to travel 
bodily down the river.® 

As already pointed out (p. 491), changes in the quantity and nature of the salts held 
in chemical solution in river-water affect the capacity of the streams for the transport 
of mineral matter iu suspension, so that the same river may vary in this respect from 
one part of its course to another according to the chemical composition of the water of 
its tributaries. But probably these variations are on the whole trifling in amount, 
and far below the result attained when the river- water first reaches the saltwater of 
the sea. As the mean of many observations canied on continuously at diff erent parts of 
the Mississippi for months together, Humphreys and Abbot, the engineers charged with 
the investigation, found that the average proportion of sediment contained in the water 
of this river is xi 5 *ot by weight or -syaVo by volume.^® But besides the matter held in 
suspension, they observed that a large amount of coarse detritus is constantly being 
p)ushed along the bottom of the river. They estimated that this moving stratum 
carries every year into the Gulf of Mexico about 750,000,000 cubic feet of sand, earth 
and gravel. Their observations led them to conclude that the annual discharge of 
water by the Mississippi is 19,500,000,000,000 cubic feet, and consequently that the 
weight of mud aniinally carried into the sea by this river must reach the sum of 

mean proportion of Bcdioient by weight in the Danube water for ten years from 1862 to 
1871 was or (at specific gravity 1*9) by volume. 

^ G. "Wilson, Afm. Proc. Inst. Civ. En(/in. li. (1877-78), p. 216. 

Baiinigarten, cited by Reel us, ‘ La Terre." 

T. Howard, Britt. Assoc. 1875, p. 179. 

^ lour'd. Asiatic Society of Calcutta^ March 1832. ® Proc. litnj. >Soc. Fdin. 1857. 

Mature, xxii. p. 486. According to Dr. A. WoeikofT, this estimate is much under 
the truth : xxiii. p. 9. See also oj). cit. p. 584. 

7 G, Higgin, Natiore, xix. p. 555. 

^ Dr. Lethehy, ^%d Egy^itim Irrigatmi Report. 

® Min. Proc. Imt. Civ. Ewjm. Ixxxii, (1884-86), p. 309. 

‘ Report," p. 148. The specific gravity of the silt of the Mississippi is given as 1'9. 
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812,500,000,000 jiounds. Taking the total annual contributions of earthy matter, 
whether in suspension or moving along the bottom, they found them to equal a prism 
268 feet in height with a base of one square mile. 

The value of these data to the geologist consists mainly in the fact that they 
furnish him with materials for an approximate measurement of the rate at which the 
surface of the land is lowered by siibaerial waste. This subject is discussed at p. 586. 

2. Excamting Power , was a prominent part of the teaching of 
Hutton and Playfair, that rivers have excavated the channels in which 
they flow. Experience in all parts of the world has confirmed this 
doctrine. The mechanical erosive work of running water depends for its 
rate and character upon (ct) the friction of the detritus driven by the 
current against the sides and bottom of a watercourse, modified by (b) 
the varying declivity and the geological structure of the ground. 

{a) Driven downward by the descending water of a river, the loose 
grains and stones are rubbed against each other, as well as upon the 
rocky bed, until they are reduced to fine sand and mud, and the sides 
and bottom of the channel are smoothed, widened and deepened. The 
familiar effect of running water upon fragments of rock, in reducing them 
to rounded pebbles, is expressed by the common epithet “ water- worn.” 
A stream which descends from high rocky ground may be compared to a 
grinding mill ; large boulders and angular blocks of rock, disengaged by 
frosts, springs and general atmospheric waste, fall into its upper end ; 
fine sand and silt are discharged into the sea. 

In the series of experiments already referred to (p. 487), Professor Daubree made frag- 
ments of granite and quartz to slide over each other in a hollow cylinder partially filled 
with water, and rotating on its axis with a mean velocity of 0’80 to 1 metre in a second. 
He found that after the first 25 kilometres (about 154 English miles) the angular frag- 
ments of granite had lost of their weight, while in the same distance fragments 
already well rounded had not lost more -than to The fragments rounded by 

this journey of 25 kilometres in a cylinder could not be distinguished either in form o? 
in general aspect from the natural detritus of a river-bed. A second product of these 
experiments was an extx*emely fine imi)alpable mud, wdiich remained suspended in the 
water several days after the cessation of the movement. During the production of this 
fine sediment, the water, even though cold, was found in a day or two to have acted 
chemically upon the granite fragments. After a journey of 160 kilometres, 3 kilo- 
grammes (about Qh lb. avoirdupois) yielded 3*3 grammes (about 50 grains) of soluble 
salts, consisting chiefly of silicate of potash. A third product was an extremely fine 
angular sand consisting almost wholly of quartz, with scarcely any felspar, nearly 
the whole of the latter mineral having passed into the state of clay. The sand-grains, as 
they are continually pushed onward over each other iiq)on the bottom of a river, become 
rounded as the larger pebbles do. But a limit is placed to this attrition by the size and 
specific gravity of the grains.^ As a rule, the smaller particles suffer proportionately 
less loss than the larger, since the friction on the bottom varies directly as the weight 
and therefore as the cube of the diameter, while the surface exposed to attrition varies 
as the square of the diameter. Mr. Sorby, in calling attention to this relation, remarks 
that a grain To- of inch in diameter would be worn ten times as much as one of 
an inch in diameter, and a pebble 1 inch in diameter would be worn relatively more by 
being drifted a few hundred yards than a sand-grain yTo-o of an inch in diameter would 
be by being drifted for a hundred miles.- So long as the particles are borne along in 


^ ‘Geologie experimentale, ’ p. 250 et seq. 


^ Q. J. G. S. xxxvi. p. 59. 
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suspension, they will not abrade each other, but reniain angular. Professor Daubrth* found 
that the milky tint of the Rhine at Strasburg in the months of July and August was 
due, not to mud, but to a fine angular sand (with grains about millimetre in 
diameter) which constitutes ttt-oVtto of the total weight of water. Yet this sand had 
travelled in a rapidly flowing, tumultuous river from the Swiss mountains, and had been 
tossed over w'aterfalls and ra]>ids in its journey. He ascertained also tliat sand-grains 
with a mean diameter of mm. will float in feebly agitated water ; so that all sand of 
finer grain must remain angular. The same observer noticed that sand composed of 
grains with a mean diameter of i mm., and earned along by water moving at a rate of 
1 metre per second, is rounded, and loses about of its weight in every kilometre 

travelled.^ 



Fif'. 110. — Rocky Rivcr-chaiincl with old Pot-holes. 


The effects of abrasion upon the loose materials on a river-bed are 
but a minor piart of the erosive work performed by the stream. A layer 
of debris, only the upper portion of which is pushed onward by the 
normal current, will protect the solid rock of the river-channel which it 
covers, but it is apt to be swept away from time to time by violent floods. 
Sand, gravel and boulders, in those parts of a river-channel where the 
current is strong enough to keep them moving along, ml) down the rocky 
bottom over which they are driven. As the shape and declivity of the 
channel vary constantly from point to point, with, at the same time, 
frequent changes in the nature of the rocks, this erosive action is liable 
to continual modifications. It advances most briskly in the numerous 

^ Hb'ologie cxiK'rimeiitale,’ i)p. 25t>, 258. 
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hollows and grooves along whicli chiefly these loose materials travel. 
Wherever an eddy occurs in which gravel is kept in gyration, erosion is 
much increased. The stones, in their movement, excavate a hole in the 
channel, while, as they themselves are reduced to sand and mud, or arc 
swept out by the force of the current, their places are taken by fresh 
stones brought down by the stream (Fig. 116). Snch. j^ot-holes, as they 
are termed, vary in size from mere cup-like depressions to huge caldrons 
or pools. As they often coalesce, by the giving way of the intervening 
walls between two or more of them, they materially increase the deepen- 
ing of the river-bed. 

That a river erodes its channel by iiieaiis of its transported sediment and not by the 
mere friction of the water, is sometimes admirably illustrated in the course of streams 
filtered by one or more lakes. As the Rhone escapes from the Lake of Geneva, it sweeps 
with a swift clear current over ledges of rock that have not yet been very deeply eroded. 
The Niagara supplies a still moi‘e impres.sive example. Issuing from Lake Erie, and 
flowing through a level country for a few nule.s, it aih^^’oaches its falls by a series of 
rapids. The water leaves the lake with hardly aiiy appreciable sediment, and has too 
hidef a journey in which to gather it, before beginning to rush down the rocky channel 
towards the cataract. The sight of the vast body of clear water, leaping and shooting 
over the sheets of limestone in the rapids, is in some respects quite as .striking a scene 
as the great falls. To a geologist it is specially instructive ; for he can observe that, 
notwithstanding the tremendous rush of witer which has been rolling over them for so 
many centuries, these rocks have been edmparatively little abraded. The smoothed 
and striated surface left by the ice-sheet of the Glacial period can be traced upon them 
almost to the water’s edge, and the flat ledges at the rapids are merely a prolongation 
of the ice-worn surface which passes under the banks of drift on either side. The river 
has hardly eroded more than a mere superficial .skin of rock here since it began to flow 
over the glaciated limestone. 

Similar evidence is offered by the St. Lawrence. This majestic river leaves Lake 
Ontario as pure as the waters of the lake itself. The ice-worn liummocks of gneiss at 
the Thousand Islands still retain their characteristic smoothed and polished surface 
down to and beneath the surface of the current. In descending the river, I was 
astonished to observe that the famous rapids of the St. Lawrence are actually hemmed 
in by islets and steep banks of boulder-elay, and not of solid rock. So little obvious 
erosion does the current perform, even in its tumultuous billowy descent, that a raw 
scar of clay betokening a recent slip is hardly to be seen. The banks are so grassed 
over, or even covered with trees, as to prove how long they have remained undisturbed 
in their present condition. That very considerable local destruction of tbe.se clay- 
islands, liowever, lias been caused by floating ice will be alluded to farther on. 

Mere volume and rapidity of current, therefore, will not cause much 
erosion of the channel of a streaih unless sediment be present in the water. 
A succession of lakes, by detaining the sediment, must necessarily en- 
feeble the direct excavating power of a river. On the other hand, by 
the disintegrating action of the atmosphere, and by the operations of 
springs and frosts, loose detritus as well as portions of the river-banks 
are continually being launched into the currents, which, as they roll 
along, are thus supplied with fresh materials for erosion. 

(b) Besides the obvious relation between the angle of slope of a 
river-bed and the scouring force of the river, a dominant influence, in the 
gradual excavation of a river-channel, is exercised by the lithological 
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nature and geological structure o£ the rocks through which the stream 

flows. This influence is manifested in the form of the channel, the 

angle of declivity of its banks, and in the details of its erosion. On a 

small but instructive scale these 

phenomena are revealed in the opera- 6 

tions of brooks. Thus, one of the most \ 

characteristic features of streams, ' // /->^) ^ ] \^) 

whether large or small, is the tend- a ^ 

ency to wind in serpentine curves t-i«. n 7 .-.Mea„.i™ng .ours,, ora Brook. 

Avhen the angle of declivity is low, 

and the general surface of the country tolerably level. This peculiarity 
may be observed in every stream which traverses a flat alluvial plain. 

Some slight weakness in one of its banks 

enables the current to cut away a portion 
^ bank at that point. By degrees 

‘4 concavity is formed round which the 
j upper water sweeps Avith increased 

velocity, while undei'-currents tend to 

COCHEM-:^! j- . X xl 

j) carry sediment across to the opposite 

// side. The outer bank is accordingly worn 

A away, while the inner or concave side of 

^ the bend is not attacked, but is even 
(cW protected by a deposit of sand or gravel.^ 

Thus, bending alternately from one side 
\\ \\ to the other, the stream is led to describe 

jfV ^^^^x^Inehren a most sinuous course across the plain. 

I \ By this process, however, while the course 

Y' — is greatly lengthened, the velocity pro- 

. \ portionately diminishes, until, before 

quitting the plain, the stream may 
■ ' become a lazy, creeping current, in 

/^^C^arie^rc England commonly bordered with sedges 

ji ^ ^ ^ and willows. A stream may eventually 

u \\ |\ cut through the neck of land between 

j^EiL two loops, as at and r, in Fig. 117, 

jy thus for a while shorten its channel. 

J V. Instances of this nature may frequently 

.JI. — observed in streams flowing through 

Kig.ns. winaiugHofthuGorgeotti,. The old deserted loops ^ 

are converted, first into lakes, and by 
degrees into stagnant pools or bogs, until finally, by growth of vegetation 
and infilling of sediment by rain and Avind, they become dry ground. 
Although most frequent in soft alluvial plains, meandering Avater- 

^ J. Thomson, Pror. Jioij. Soc. xxv. (1876), p. 5. According to observations and 
tleductipns by Prof. M. Jeirerson, the Avidtli of the belt of meanders of any given stream is 
eighteen times the mean width of the stream at the place. National G*:ogm 2 }h. Mag. xiii. 
(1902), p. 373. 

- “ Aigiies-mortes,” or dead waters. See p. />17, note 2. 


Fig. ns.—Wiiiaiiigs of the Gorge of th.' 
Moselle iiljove Coehem. 
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courses may also be eroded in solid rock if the original form of the 
surface was toleraidy hat. The windings of the gorges of the Moselle 
(Fig. 118) and Ehine through the talile-land between Treves, Mainz and 
the Siebengel;)irge form a notable illustration. 

Abrupt changes in the geological structure or lithological character of 
the rocks of a river-chamiel may give rise to waterfalls. In many eases, 
this feature of river-scenery has originated in lines of escarpment over 
which the water at first found its way, or in the same geological arrange- 
ment of hard and soft rocks by which the escarpments themselves have 
been produced. The oceurrence of horizontal, tolerably compact strata, 
traversed by marked lines of joint, and resting upon softer ])eds, presents 
a structure well adapted for showing the part played by waterfalls in 
river-erosion. The waterfall acts with special potency against the softer 
underlying materials at its base. These are hollowed out, and, as the 
foundations of the superincumbent more solid rocks are destroyed, slices 
of the latter from time to time fall oflf into the l.^oiling whirlpool, where 
they are reduced to fragments and carried down the stream. Thus the 
waterfall cuts its way backward up the stream, and as it advances it 
prolongs the excavation of the rapine into which it descends. The 
student will frequently oliserve, in the recession of waterfalls and con- 
sequent erosion of ravines, the important part taken by lines of joint in 
the rocks. These lines have often determined the direction of the ravine, 
and the vertical walls on either .side depend for their precipitousness 
mainly upon these divisional planes in the rock. 

The gorge of the Niagara afford.s a magnificent and remarkably .simple illustration 
of these features of river-action. At its lower end, where it enters the wide plain that 

e.xtends to Lake Ontario, there stretches away, on 
either side of the river, a line of clilf and .steep 
wooded bank, formed by th(i escarpment of the 
massive Niagara limestone. Back from this line 
of cliff, through which it issues into the lacustrine 
plain, the gorge of the river extends for about 
7 miles, with a width of from 200 to 400 yards, 
and a depth of from 200 to 300 feet. At the 
upper end lie the world-renowned falls. The whole 
of this great ravine has inKiucfttionably been cut 
out by the recession of the falls. When the river 
first began to flow, it may have found tlio escarp- 
ment running across its course, and may then liave 
begun the excavation of its gorge. More probably, 
however, the escarpment and waterfall began to 
arise siiiuiltaneously, and from the same geological 
structure. As the former grew in height, it receded 
from its starting-point. The river- ravine likewise 
crept backward, but at a more rapid rate, and the result has been that while at 
present the clitl, worn down by atmospheric disintegration, stands at (Queenstown, 
the ravine dug by the river extends 7 miles farther inland. The waterfall will 
continue to cut its way back as long as the structure of the gorge continues as 
it is now— thick beds of limestone resting horizontally upon soft shales (Fig. 119). 
The softer strata at the base are undermined, and slice after slice is cut off from 



no. — Section at tlm Honsc-shoc Falls, 
Niagara. 

a, Medina Waiidstoiie aiul yiiale, 120 feat ; 
bj Clinton Ijimestoue and ►Shale, lia feet ; 
c, Niagara Shale, OO feet; </, Niagara 
LinieHtoiie, 55 feet. 
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the cliff over which the cataract pours. The parallel walls of tliis great gorge 
owe their direction and mural character to parallel joints of the strata. The lesser 
or American fall (A in Fig. 120) enters by the side of the ravine and falls over its 
lateral wall. The larger or Canadian (Horse-shoe) fall (C) occupies the head of the 
ravine, and owes its form to the intersection of two sets of joints. Bakewell, from 
historical notices and the testimony of old residents, inferred that the rate of recession 
of the falls is three feet in a year. Lyell concluded that “ the average of one foot a 
year would be a much more ])robable conjecture,” and estimated the length of time 



Fig. 1*20. — Plan of tlie Ravine of Niagara at the Falls. 

American Fall ; C, Canadian Fall; W, Whirlpool; 0, Goat Island; D, Bank of Drift resting on 
ice-worn sheets of Ijiinestoiu*. 

re(piired for the excavation of the whole Niagara ravine at 35,000 years.^ A commission' 
appointed to survey the falls and to ascertain the rate of recession reported (1890) that 
since 1742, when the first survey was made,, the total mean recession of the Horse-shoe 
falls has been 104 feet 6 inches. The maximum recession atone point is 270 feet. The 
mean recession of the American falls is 30 feet 6 inches. The length of the crest has 
increased from 2260 to 3010 feet by the washing away of the embankment. The total 
area of recession of the Ameriean falls is 32,900 square feet, and that of the Horse-shoe 
falls 275,400 feet. But the rate of waste has been ascertained not to be uniform, tliere 
l)eing intervals of .slower and more rapid retreat, during which the form of the precipice 
at the falls is continually changing. Professor J. AV. Si)eiicer, from a review of all the 
evidence that he and others liave been able to gather respecting the geological structure 
of the district, has traced the successive stages in the excavation of the ravine and the 
connection of the erosion with the liistory of the great glacial lakes which once over- 
spread that region. He shows the importance of the movement of elevation which for 
a long period has been transforming the topography (emA’, p. 387), and which in the 
Niagara districts he takes for tlie })urposes of computation to be 15 inches in a century. 
He consequently arrives at the estimate of about 30,000 years as the age of the Niagara 
ravine. 



Fig. ICl.— ^section to il Inst rate the lowering of Lake Erie Viy tin; recession of Niagara Falls. 

It was long ago ])ointed out that if the structure of the gorge continued the same 
from the falls to Lake Erie, the recession of the falls tvould eventually tap the lake, 

^ Lyell, ‘ Travels in Korth America,’ i. p. 32; ii. p. 93. ‘Principles,’ i. p. 358. Com- 
pare Lesley’s ‘Coal and its Topography’ (1856), p. 169. On recent changes at the Falls, 
see Marcou, Ball, Soc. (Jtol. France (2), xxii. p. 290 ; and also aiLtc,i p. 459. 
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and reduce its surAice to the level of the bottom of the ravine. Successive stages in 
this retreat of the falls are shown in Fig. 121, by the letters y' to •//, and in the con- 
sequent lowering of the lake by the letters a, h to <i. It was believed, however, that a 
slight observable inclination of the strata would carry the soft underlying slialo out of 
possible reach of the fall, and that in this w'mx the lowering of the lake would be 
indefinitely retarded.^ But the discovery of the slow uplift of the land with a generally 
southerly tilt has given a wholly new aspect to the problem, showing that if this 
movement should continue as at present the drainage now carried by the Niagara will 
at no very distant geological period find its ^vay .southward into tlie Mississijqd.- 

The Falls of St. Anthony on the Mississippi show, according to Winchell, a rate of 
recession varying from 3*49 to 6*73 feet per annum, the whole reeessiou since the 
discovery of the falls in 1680 to the present time being 906 feet.-’ The ujiper or Hock 
Island rapids of the Missi.ssipjh consist of a succession of rock-barriers called “ elniiiis,” 
which, with a breadth of only a fraction of a mile, pass across the channel, and are 
separated by pools or stretches of slack water. The lower or Dcs Moine.s rapids, about 
11 miles long, are more uniform, having a descent of neai-ly two fuct per mile. ‘ 

A waterf^ill may occasionally be observed to have lieen produced by the 
existence of a harder and more resisting band or l)nrrier of rock crossing 



the course of the stream, as, for instance, where the rocks have been cut 
by an intrusive dyke oi* mass of basalt, or where, as in the ea.se of the 
Ehine at Schaffhausen, and possibly in that of the Niagara, the stream 
has been diverted out of its ancient course by glacial or other deposits, 
so as to 1)0 forced to carve out a new channel and rejoin its older one 
by a fall.*' In these and all other cases, the removal of the harder nia.ss 
destroys the waterfall, which, after passing into a sen(‘s of rapids, is 
finally lost in the general a])rasion of the river-channel. 

The resemblance of a deep, narrow rii'er-gorgc to a rent opened in 
the ground by subterranean agency, lias often led to a mistaken l)elief 
that such marked sujierficial features could only have arisen from actual 
violent dislocation. Even where something is conecKlcd to tln^ river, 
there is a natural tendency to assume that there must liave been a line 
of fault and displacement as in Fig. 122, or at least a line of ci*a('k, and 

^ LyelFs ‘ Prineiplvs,’ i. p. 362. 

Scu the papers cited ]>, 387, uo/r 2, and mare particularly Profe.ssor Speiicer'.H in 
An/er. J(H(ni. 8ci. .\lviii. (1891), p. 455. •" Q. J. (/. S. xxxlv. p. 899. 

4 F. Leverett, Jovni. a&I. vii, (1899), p. 1. The history of the lower rapids is shown 
l)y this observer to belong partly to the Glacial period. He, estimates that they have 
excavated a depth of nearly 100 feet of rock. 

® Wiirtenberger, Neifr.<i JdtrL 1871, p. 582. 
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consequent weakness (Fig. 123). But the existence of an actual fracture 
IS not necessary for the formation of a ravine of the first magnitude. 




















llio gorge of the Kiagara, for exaniple, has not heeii determined by any dislocation 
Still more impressive proof of the same fact is furnished by the most marvellous river- 
gorges in the world tlio.se ot the Colorado region in North America. Tlie rivers there flow' 
in ravines tliousands of feet deep and hundreds of miles long, through vast table-lands of 
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<ieseeiKls a deep declivity it tears down the soil and rocks, cutting a 
gash out of the side of the mountain (Fig. 126). On reaching the more 



Fijj;. 1‘26. — Tributary torrent sendiii" a cone of detritus into a valley (/>’.). 

level ground at the base of the slope, the water, abruptly checked in its 
velocity, at once drops its coarser sediment, which gathers in a fan-shaped 
pile or cone C 07 ie de ih^ection^^ ; Murhruched^ with the apex pointing 
up the water-course. Huge accumulations of boulders and shingle may 
thus be seen at the foot of such torrents, — the water flowing through 
them, often in several channels, which re-unite in the plain beyond. 
From the deposits of small streams, every gradation of size may be traced 
up to huge fans many miles in diameter and several hundred feet thick. 



sneli as occur in the upper basin of the Indus - and on the hanks of the 
Rocky Mountains,'^ as well as other ranges in North America (Fig. 127).‘^ 

^ U. A. Koch, Jalirh. (Jeol. Reichmuai. xxv. (1875), p. 97, de.scvihes tlu* del nicies of the 
T\yrol. Consult also the work of Surell and Cezanne cited on p. 482. 

On tlie alluvial deposits of this region, see Drew, Q. O, S, xxix. p. 441 ; also his 
‘ .Tiiminoo and Kashniere Territories/ 1875. 

8ee Dutton’s ‘ High Plateaux of Utah,’ Hayden’s RejjoHs (tf the U. S. (teolonicah and 
(Geographical Siirmya of tJu. Tecriforles. 

In the great inland hasin of North America, which incliules the arid tracts of (Ireat 
.Salt I^ake and other saline waters, the depth of accumulated detritus must aiuount in many 
jdaces to several thousand feet. Hee on this subject I. C, Russell, fieoL Mag. 1889 ; and 
Gilbert’s essay on lake-shores in the Mh A nmud. Report of the U. S. UeoL Saw. 
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The level of the valleys in the Tyrol has been sensibly raised within 
historic times by the detritus swept into them from the surromiding 
mountains. Old churches and other buildings are half-buried in the 
accumulated sediment.^ 

(b) In Eiver-beds. — The deposition of ailuvium on ri^er-beds is 
characteristically shown by the accumulation of sand or shingle at the 
concave side of each sharp bend of a river-course. While the main upper 
current is making a more rapid sweep round the opposite bank, under- 
currents pass across to the inner side of the curve and drop their freight 
of loose detritus, which, when laid bare in dry weather, forms the familiar 
sand-bank or shingle-l.ieach (p. 499). Again, when a ri\'er, well supplied 
with sediment, leaves mountainous ground where its course has l)een rapid, 
and enters a region of level plain, it begins to drop its burden on the 
channel, which is thereby heightened, till it may actually rise above tlie 
level of the surrounding plains (Fig. 128). 



Fig. 12S. — Section of a River-plain, .showing lieigliteiiing of cliannel by dojio.sils of seiUnieiil (/»'.). 


This tendency is displayed by the Adige, Reno and Brerita, wliich, descending iroru 
the Alps well supplied with detritus, del.) 0 ucli on the jdains of tlie Po.- The Po itself 
has been quoted as an instance of a river continuing to heigliten its bed, wliile man in 
self-defence heightens its embankments, until tlie surhice of the river becomes biglier 
than the plains on either side. It has been shown by Lonibardini, however, that the 
bed of this river has undergone very little change for centuries ; that only here and 
there does the mean height of the water rise above the level of the plains, being 
generally considerably below it, and that even in a high flood the surface of the river i.s 
scarcel}’ ten feet above the pavement in front of the Palace at Ferrara.'* The Po and 
its tributaries have been carefulh’' embanked, so that much of the sediment of tlie 
rivers, instead of accumulating on the plains of Lombardy, as it naturally woubl do, i.s 
carried out into the Adriatic. Hence, ])artly, no doiilit, the remarkably ra|>i(l rate of 
growth of the delta of the Po. Put in such cases, niau needs all his skill and labour to 
keep the banks secure. Even with his utmost efforts, a river will now and then break 
through, swee])ing down the barrier which it has itself made, as well as any additional 
embankments comstructed by him, and carrying its flood far and wide ov(3r the plain. 
Left to itself, the river would incessantly shift its course, until in turn every part of 
the plain had been again and again traversed. It is indeed in this way that a great 
alluvial plain is gradually levelled and heightened. The most stupeiidou.s example of 
the gradual heightening of a plain by river deposits, and of the devastation caused by 
the bursting of the artificial barriers raised to control the stream, is that of the Hoang 
Ho or Yellow River. So frequently has this river changed its course acro.ss the great 

^ (t. a. Koch, Jahrb. (h'ol. Iteichsonsf. xxv. (1875), j). 12->. 

- It i.s in the north of Italy tliat the struggle between man and nature has lieeii most 
persistently waged. See Lombardini, in Ann. (Ms* Piints-et'Ch(f.yiii!i''e.'<, 1847 ; K. Nicolis, 
‘‘Sugli anticld eorsi del liume Adige,” Bol. S(tc. Oi’nl. IfaL xvii. (1898), pp. 7-76 ; Beard- 
more’s ‘Tables,’ p. 172. The bed of the Yang-tse-Kiang has lieen raised in places far 
above the level of the surrounding country by embanking. E. L. Oxenliani, Jonrn. Gcog. 
Soc. xlv. (1875), p. 182. 

•’ Between Mantua and Modena the Po is said to have raised its bed more than 5^ 
metres since the fifteenth century. Dausse, BiilL Soc. Geol. France, iii, (3iue ser.), i). 137. 
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eastern plain, and so appalling has been the consequent devastation, that it has re- 
ceived the name of “China’s sorrow.” A great inundation took place in. the autumn 
of 1887, when hundreds of villages were submerged and more than a million human 
beings were drowned. Breaking down its frail embankment, the stream poured through 
the breach, which was some 1200 j^ards wide, and spread out over a width of 30 miles 
ill a current ten to twenty feet deep in the middle. 

(c) On Eiver-banks and Flood-plains. — As is partly implied in the 
action described in the foregoing paragraph, alluvium is laid down on 
the level tracts or flood-plain over which a river spreads in hood. It 
consists usually of fine silt, mud, earth or sand ; though close to the 
channel, it may be partly made up of coarser materials. When a flooded 
river overflows, the portions of water which spread out on the plains, by 
losing velocity, and consequently power of transport, are compelled to 
let fall more or less of their mud and sand. If the plains happen to be 
covered with wood, bushes, scrub or tall grass, the vegetation acts the 
part of a sieve, and filters the muddy water, which may rejoin the maiil 
stream comparati^’ely clear. The height of the plain is thus increase 
l)y every flood, until, partly from this cause and partly, in the case of a 



Fig. 1-2'.*.— Section of River- temice.s. 


rapid stream, from the erosion of the channel, the plain can no longer ]-)e 
overspread by the river. As the channel is more and more deepened, 
the river continues, as before, to be liable, from inequalities in the 
material of its banks, sometimes of the most trifling kind, and from the 
1)ehaviour of water flowing in irregular channels, to wind from side to 
side in wide curves and loops, and cuts into its old alluvium, making 
eventually a newer plain at a lower -level. Prolonged erosion carries the 
channel to a still lower le\'el, where the stream can attack the later 
alluvial deposit, and form a still lower and newer one. The river 
comes hy this means to be fringed with a scries of terraces (Fig. 129), 
tlie surface of each of which represents a former flood -level of the 
stream. 

Ill Britain, it is conmion to iind three such terraces, but sometimes as many as six 
or se\'eu or even more may occur. On the Seine and other rivers of the north of 
France, tlicre is a marked terrace at a height of 12 to 17 metres above the present 
water-level. In Korth America, the i*i\'er-terraces exist on so grand a scale that the 
geologists of that country have named one of the later periods of geological history, 
during whicli tiiose deposits were formed, the Terrace Epoch (Fig. 129). The modern 
alluvium of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, covers 
an area of 19,450 miles, and has a breadth of from 25 to 75 miles and a depth of from 
25 to 40 feet. The old alluvium of the Amazon likewise forms extensive lines of cliff 
for hundreds of miles, beneath which a newer platform of detritus is being formed.^ 


^ The stages of terrace-making in the refji-tne of a great river are well liroiight out in the 
ease of the Amazon. C. E. Brown, Q. J, (L >S'. xxxv. p. 763. The suhjeet of the origin 
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A recent elaborate study of the terraces in tlie valleys of the Isser, Moselle, Rhine 
and Rhone has been made by Colonel De Lamothe.^ He believes that he can recognise 
ill each of these valleys six platforms or terraces of deposit comprised within a lieight 
of 200 metres above the piresent streams, and at approximately the same distance from 
each other. He thinks that they are to be explained by simultaneous oscillations of 
level, which brought about alternate erosion and filling up of the valley bottoms. In 
the l\roselle the heights of these old levels of the river are given as follows : 1st, from 
15 to 20 metres ; 2n[d5 30 metres ; 3rd, from 45 to 56 metres ; 4th, 100 metres ; 5th, 
from 130 to 150 metres ; 6th, about 200 metres. The terraces of the Rhine in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bfde are given as occurring at the following levels above 
the present stream : 1st, traces of a terrace from 15 to 20 metres, passing into the next 
above: 2nd, at 31 metres; 3rd, from 56 to 60 metres; 4th, from 99 to 101 metres; 
5th, from 130 to 150 metres ; 6th, traces of a higher level of perhaps from 200 to 230 
metres. It will be observed that the limits assigned have tolerably wide limits of 



Fig. 130.“Olil Terraces on the left hank of tlie Yellowstone Kiver, above the lirst Oaiioii. Montana. 

variation, and it may be open to question how far such a geneialisation as that of 
Colonel De Lamothe is well founded. There can be no tloulit, however, that a 
succession of river-terraces is a clearly established fact for all ])arts of the world, in 
wliat direction soever its interiu’etation is to be sought. 

In considering the probable history of the river-terraces in connection 
with the evolution of the topography of a country, the first point to l)e 
ascertained is v^hether these terraces have lieen entirely cut out of older 
detrital deposits. If such has been the case, it is obvious that the valley 
must 1)6 of older date than even the oldest of the terraces. In Fig. 1 29, 
for instance, the succession of river-terraces only marks a late series of 
tluviatile operations long subsecpxent to the excavation of the valley, and 
the filling of it up with the drift deposits on which these terraces lie. 
The next question is the determination of the niim1)er, continuity and 
relative levels of the successive terraces in the various rivers in a wide 

of river-terraces is aldy treated by the late H. Miller of the Geological Survey iii Prnr. Roy. 
Phys. Soc. Mdin. 1883, p. 263. 

^ Jhill. Sue. (Jinl. France, 4me ser. i. (1901), pj), 297-383 ; ami an earlier jaiper by the 
same author, op. cit. xxvii. (1899), x). 257 ; Kiliaii on the ‘ Kurcreusemeut den valb'es 
al pines,’ op. cit. xxviii. (1900), p. 1004. 
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region, so as to ascertain how far any satisfactory parallelism can be 
estal)lished between the terrace systems of different valleys. From this 
l)asis of accurate observation it will be practicable to consider whether 
thei*e is so close a parallelism as to make it improbable that it should be 
due merely to the independent working of the rivers themselves, and to 
indicate the co-operation of some general cause affecting all the drainage 
of the whole region examined. In seeking for such a cause the observer 
will first inquire whether the succession of fluviatile changes points to 
any prol)able former meteorological conditions, such for instance as 
oscillations of rainfall, advance or retreat of glaciers. In this search the 
detailed later geological history of the ground will need to be carefully 
worked out. Should no satisfactory evidence be obtainable to warrant 
a reference of the terrace system to variations of a climatological kind, it 
will be proper to consider how far the phenomena can be explained by 
elevation of the land. An uplift by increasing the height and slope of 
the ground will augment the scour of the rivers ; and if the movement 
should l:)e intermittent, with long pauses of rest and shorter intervals of 
rapid rise, the effects on the drainage could not fail to be marked. Each 
interval of upward movement would lead to increased erosion of the 
ri^'er-channels ; and during the long stationary rests, or if a subsidence of 
the land took place, the streams might often in places reach a base level 
of erosion and 1)6 there mainly occupied in spreading out alluvium. In 
applying this hypothetical explanation to any region the geologist would 
re([uire to hQ in possession of a detailed and accurate series of levellings, 
so as to be able to fix the precise height of each terrace in valleys after 
valley, to note its variation in level between the higher and lower parts 
of its course, to ascertain whether in the case of the maritime part of a 
country a connection could be traced between the successive river- 
terraces of the interior and any strand-liiies or raised marine beaches 
along the coast, and generally to determine the axis or centre of 
(devation and its probable amount.'^ 

(d) In Ijakes. — When a river enters a lake or inland sea its current 
is checked, and its sediment T)egins 
to spread in fan - shape over the 
bottom (r in Fig. 131). Every tribu- 
tary stream brings in its contribu- 
tion of detritus. In this wayq a series 
of shoals is 

lake (Fig. 132 and p. 522). This 
phenomenon may frequently he in- 
structively observed from a height overlooking a small lake among 
mountains. At the mouth of each torrent or brook lies a little tongue 
of its alluvium (a true cle/ta), through which the streamlet winds in one 



Fig. 131. — Strfunilet (b) entt*niig a, small lakt* 
{(i), and depositing u fan of sediment (r). 


‘ Thin .subject Ktill ne(*d.s miicli <letailed .study and comparison of drainage .s}'.stem.s. 
There can be little doidit that both in Europe and in North America the river.s at a com- 
paratively ri'cent geological period were larger than they are at present- Professor Dana 
connected the river-terraces of the Eiustern Htates of North America ^vitli .stages in the 
elev’jitioii of the axis of the continent. 
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or more brandies, before mingling its waters Avitli those of the lake. 
■Two streams entering from opposite sides (as at c, d, Fig. 132) may join 
their alluvia and divide a lake into two, like the once united lakes of 
Thun and Brienz at Interlaken. Or, by the advance of the alluvial 
deposits, the lake may be finally filled up altogether, as has happened in 
innumerable cases in all mountainous countries (Fig. 133). 

The rapidity of tlie infilling is sometimes not a little remarkable, hince the year 
1714, the Kander is said to have thrown into the Lake of Thun a delta measuring 230 
acres, now partly woodland, partly meadow and marsh. The Aar, at its entrance into 
the Lake of Brienz, has deposited a delta 3500 to 4000 feet broad, iormed of detiitus 
which at the mouth of the river has an outward slope of 30'^, that gradually falls to the 
nearly level lake-floor. In twenty-seven years after its rectification the Reuss had laid 
down in the Lake of Lucerne a delta estimated to contain upwards of 1 41 rnillion of 
cubic feet of sediment, which is equivalent to a discharge of 19,350 cubic feet in a day, 
or nearly 7,000,000 cubic feet in a year.^ 



Fig. 132.— -Plan of a Lake entered by three streams Fig. 13.3.— -Lake (as in Fig. 132) lilled up and 

(e, d, e), each of which dei)osits a cone of sedi- coiiverte<l into an alluvial plain by the tbrtv* 

inent (a, &) at its mouth. streain.s, <?, c. 


In the case of a large lake, whose length is great in proportion to the volume of the 
tributary river, the whole of the detritus may be deposited, so that, at tlic outflow, tlie 
river becomes as clear as when its infant waters began their cour.se from the springs, 
snows and mists of the far mountains. Thus, the Rhone enters the Lake of Ocneva 
turbid and impetuous, but escapes at Geneva as blue translucent water. Its sediment 
is laid down on the floor of the lake, and chiefly at the upper end, as an important 
delta which quite rivals that of a great river in the sea. Hence, lakes act as filters or 
sieves to intercept the sediment which is travelling in the rivers from tlie liigh grounds 
to the sea (p. 522).- 

(e) Estuarine Deposits ; Bars and Lagoon-barriers. — If we take a 
broad view of terrestrial degradation, we must admit that the deposit of 
any sediment on the land is only temporary ; the inevitable destination 
of all detrital material is the floor of the sea. Where a gently flowing 
river comes within the influence of the alternate rise and fall of the 
tides, a new set of conditions is established in regard to tlio disposal of 
the sediment. During the flow of the tide in the Severn, for example, the 
suspended mud is carried up the estuary, and sometimes far up its tribu- 
taries. For two-thirds of the ebb, though the surface-water is running out 
rapidly, the bottom water is practically at rest : only during the remaining 
third of the ebb does the bottom-water flow outwards and with sufficient 
^ A. Heim, Jahrb. Scliweizer Alpenklubs, 1879. 

2 Consult the .suggestive essay by G. K. Gilbert on the topographic features of lake- 
shores, 5th Ami. Rq\ U. S. Geol. Snri\ 1885, p. 75. 
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velocity to scour the channel. But this lasts for so short a time that it 
hardly removes as much mud or sand as has been laid down during flood 
and the earlier part of ebb tide. Hence the sediment is in a state of 
continual oscillation upward and downward in the estuary. At the 
lower end, some portion of it is continually being swept out to sea. At 
the upper end, fresh material of similar kind is being supplied by the 
river. But, between these two limits, the same sediment may be kept 
in suspension or may be alternately deposited or removed for many 
weeks or months before it finally escapes to sea and is spread out on the 
bottom. To this cause, doubtless, the remarkable turbidity of many 
estuaries is to be attributed.^ 

Where a river, with a considerable velocity of current, enters the sea, 
its mouth is commonly obstructed by a bar of gravel, sand or mud. The 
formation of this barrier results from the conflict between the river and 
the ocean. The muddy fresh water floats on the heavier salt water, its 
current is lessened, and it can no longer push along the mass of detritus 
at the bottom, which therefore accumulates and tends to form a bar. 
Moreover, as already mentioned (p. 491), though fresh water can for a 
long time retain fine mud in susj)ension, this sediment is rapidly 
thrown down when the fresh is mixed with saline water. Hence, apart 
from the necessary loss of transporting power by the checking of the 
current at the river -mouth, the mere mingling of a river with the 
sea must of itself be a cause of the deposit of sediment. Moreover, 
in many cases the sea itself piles up great part of the sand and gravel 
of the bar. Heavy river-floods push the bar farther to sea, or even 
temporarily destroy it ; storms from the sea, on the other hand, drive it 
farther up the stream. 

But besides the bars at the mouths of rivers, a much more extensive 
accumulation of alluvium from the land is found in the form of a long 
bank, which accumulates in front of a low shore, and sometimes stretches 
along a coast-line intermittently for hundreds of miles. This bank or 
barrier consists of sand, silt, or even gravel, which is continually trans- 
ported along the coast by the prevalent current. Owing to the shallow- 
ness of the water the waves begin to break at some distance from the 
beach, and the agitation which they cause checks the onward drifting of 
the sediment, which consequently accumulates in a bank that is gradually 
increased in height, until eventually by the aid of occasional storms it is 
raised above the line of high water. Though the barrier retains this 
position, its materials along the seaward slope are continually being pushed 
onward along the coast, while fresh supplies of sediment arrive to make 
good the waste. Inside the barrier lies a long strip or lagoon of calm 
water, which at first is of course a j)ortion of the sea. But by degrees, 
as the barrier grows, the direct connection of the lagoon with the sea 
may be cut off, and the water inside may in the end Ijecome fresh. The 
detritus brought into it from the land slowly fills it up, until it may pass 
into the condition of a morass or peat-moss, and eventually into a plain 

^ See an interesting paper by Professor {hollas, Q. J. 0*cal. iSoc xxxix. (1883), p. Gil, 
and authorities there cited. 
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on wliicli, though its surface may be belo^r the level of high water, trees 
will grow. If, however, owing to any cause, the supply of sediment to 
the barriers outside should fail, the waves will begin to attack the 
accumulation, and when it is breached the sea will at high-water inundate 
the woodland inside. As already remarked (p. 388), it was no doubt 
by some such succession of changes that many of the so-called sub- 
merged forests’’ of Western Europe were jiroduced. Bj" the formation 
of coast-barriers the seaward portion of the drainage of a country may 
be seriously affected. Rivers are sometimes made to flow parallel to the 
shore-line for long distances before their waters can find an exit to the 
sea. Here and there, though there may be no visible outlet, the water 
of the lagoon is kept from overflowing by soaking through the porous 
barrier and so reaching the beach outside. Elevation of the land on 
such lagoon-fringed coasts gives rise to a maritime border of fiat alluvium. 
Portions qf the raised beaches ” of Britain which ha\'e had this origin 
contain peat-filled hollows with sheets of marl full of lacustrine shells. 


Some of these facts in the economy of rivers have been well studied at the mouths of 
the Mississippi, At the south-west pass, the bar is erpial in bulk to a solid mass one 
mile square and 490 feet thick, and advances at the rate of 338 feet eacli year. It is 
formed where the river-water begins to ascend over the heavier salt water of tlie gulf, 
and consists mainly of the sediment that is pushed along the bed of the river. A 
singular feature of the Mississipj)! bars is the formation upon them of “ inud-lum])s.” 
These are masses of tough clay, varying in size from mere protuberances like tree-trunks, 
up to islands several acres in extent. They rise suddenly, and attain heights of from 3 
to 10, sometimes even 18 feet above the sea-level. Salt springs emitting iiiflan unable 
gas rise upon them. After the lapse of a considerable time, the springs cease to give off 
gas, and the lumps are worn away by the currents of the river and the gulf. The origin 
of these excrescences has been attributed to tlie generation of carburetted hydrogen by the 
decomposing vegetable matter in the sediment underlying the tenacious clay of the bars.* 
Conspicuous examples of the formation of detrital bars may occasionally be observed 

at the mouths of narrow estuaries, as at 
in Fig. 134. A constant struggle takes 
place in such situations between the tidal 
currents and waves which tend to heap 
up the bar and block the entiunce to the 
estuary, and the scour of* the river and 
ebb-tide which endeavours to keep the 
passage open. 

On a coast-line such as that of Western 
Europe, subject both to powerful tidal 
action and to strong gales of wind, many 
interesting illustrations may be studied 
of the struggle between the rivers and the 
sea, as to the disposal of the sediment 
borne from the land. De hi Beche de- 
scribed an example from the coast of Soutli Wales, wliere two streams, the Tovvey and. 
iN’edd {a and I, Fig. 135), enter Swansea Bay, bearing with them a considerable arnoiiiit 
of sandy and muddy sediment. Tlie fine mud is carried by the ebb-tide (t 1 1) into the 
.sheltered bay between Swansea (c) and the Mumble Rocks (g), but i.s partly swejff 





Fi^'. 134. — SliingU^ uiul Sand -spit (c) at the mouth of 
an estuary (c), eutetetl by a river, and opening 
Upon an exposed rocky coast-line (/A). 


Hiuiiphreys and Abbot, ‘Report on Mississippi River,’ 1861, !>. 452. 
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round this headland into the Bristol Channel. The coarser sandy sediment, more 
rapidly thrown down, is stirred up and driven shorewards by tlie breakers caused l.y 
the prevalent west and south-west winds (w). The sandy Hats thereby formed are partly 
uncovered at low water, and being then dried by the wind, supply it with the sand 
which it blows inland to form the lines of sand-dunes (//).^ 

Of lagoon l:)arriers many examples may be observed on maps of Europe, India and 
IsTorth America. Instructive illustrations may often be found on a small scale where 



the main features of the structure are well displayed. Thus at Start Bay, on the coast 
ot lluvoii (Fig. 130), the rocks of the country, which consist of slates {e) generally over- 
spread with a coating of their own decayed .substance (d)» slip under the water of a fresli- 
water lagoon (c) which is separated from the sea [a) by a barrier (h) of detritus. The 
lagoon.s of the shore.s of the Mediterranean,- and the Kurische and Frische Haf in the 
Baltic, near Dantzic, are familiar example.s. The southern coast of Iceland is for many 



Pig. 136.— Section of Ear and I..ugaoii. Slaptou Pool, Start Bay, Devon (i;.). 

leagues fringed with sand-bars formed from the sediment carried down by the glacier 
rivers from the great ice-holds.** A conspicuous series of these alluvial bars fronts the 
American mainland for many hundred miles round the Gulf of Mexico and the shores of 
Florida, Georgia and North Carolina (Fig. 137).^ A space of several hundred miles on 
the east coast of India is similarly bordered. £lie de Beaumont, indeed, estimated 
that about a tliird of the whole of the coast-lines of the continents is fringed with such 
alluvial bars.*'^ 

^ ‘ Geological Ob.server,’ p. 88. 

- For an account of these, see Ansted, Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng in. xxvii. (1869), p. 287. 

^ See Dr. Thoroddsen’s map of Iceland, 1901, aiul his notes in Geografisk Tidskrift, vol. 
xii. (1893-94), part vii. p. 208: 

See Rei)ort l)y H. D. Rogers, /hit. Assoc, iii. p. 13. Some information regarding these 
features a.s displayed on the eastern coast of the United States will be found in a paper 
by J. F. Newsnii, Journ. Getd. vii. (1899), p. 445. 

*''' ‘ Leyon.s de Geologic i»ratique,’ i. p. 249. Some interesting examples of this kind of 
dei)Osit are there described. 
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(/) Deltas in the Sea.^ — The tendency of sediment to accumulate in a 
tongue of flat land when a riyer loses itself in a lake, is exhibited on a 
vaster scale where the great rivers of the continents enter the sea. It 



Pig. 137.— Plan of Coast-bars and Lagoons. Coast of Plorida. 


was to one of these maritime accumulations, that of the iNlile, that the 
G-reeks gave the name delta, from its resemblance to their letter A, vith 
the apex pointing up the river, and the base fronting the sea (Fig. 138). 



Fig. 13S. — IMap of the Delta of the Xile. The limits of the river alluviuin are shown by the dotted lines. 

This shape being the common one in all such alluvial deposits at river- 
mouths, the term delta has become their general designation. A delta 
consists of successive layers of detritus, brought down from the land and 
spread out at the mouth of a river, until they reach the surface, and 
then, partly by growth of vegetation and partly hy flooding of the 
river, form a plain, of which the inner and higher portion comes eventu- 
ally to be above the reach of floods. Large quantities of drift-wood are 
often carried down, and bodies of animals are swept off to be buried in 
the delta, or even to be floated out to sea. Hence, in deposits formed at 

^ H. Credner discusses this sulyect in a paper entitled “ Die Deltas,” Leterni. Mitth, 
Erganzungslmud xii. (1878). 
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of 


I'ivers, we may always expect to find terrestrial organic 


^oes not necessarily form at every river-mouth, even where 
loft* sediment. In particular, where the coast-line on either 

!'il ^ the water deep, or where the coast is swept by power- 

* currents there is no delta.^ In some cases, too, the sediment 
sea-bottom without being allowed by the sea to 
^ into land, as happens at the mouths of some of the rivers 

tli~west of France. Considerable influence may be exerted by 
^ II in arresting or facilitating the spread of sediment over 

oi ^ c>( ^ The deltas of the Eh5ne, Nile, Tiber and Danube have 

yniiful ill tideless or nearly tideless seas.- 

Wilt It I’iver enters upon the delta portion of its course, it assumes a 
liauicter. In the previous parts of its journey it is augmented by 
jtnt*.s ; l:)ixt now it begins to split up into branches, which wind to* 
'«> turoiigli the flat alluvial land, often coalescing and thus enclosing 
r of all dimensions. The feeble current, no longer able to 

itll its weight of sediment, allows much of it to sink to the 
ii ami to g»^ther over the tracts which are from time to time siib- 
* I I once many of the channels are choked up, while others are 
1 «*ut in the plain, to be in turn abandoned; and thus the river 
Mhifts its channels. The seaward ends of at least the main 
ontwards by the constant accumulation of detritus pushed 
Ih‘ uixiless this growth chances to be checked by any marine 

it HWt Hoping past the delta. 


f> delta of the Nile (Fig. 13S) affords an excellent illustration of. the main 

* *1 « i 1*1 t-b iiilding. Of the seven ancient mouths of this river only two now remain. 
«ii oil tlic map, many threads of water wind acros.s the plain, and after depositing 
It fifi*i t'heir way into wide shallow lakes or lagoons, which are .separated from the 
l««w u 11 trvial barriers. Everywhere beneath the fluviatile deposits of the delta there 
ii» k IH51MH of yellowish ferruginous sand and gravel. On this substratum the river 
d lift ; t € I (^ j » t li of about 30 metres of fine alluvial clay. To this plain it is estimated 
* rti8iiit*i.l lityer of fresh material is added amounting to about 24,400,000 cubic 
wfiibt the proportion of silt carried past the delta and out to sea is computed at 
metres. This vast tribute of mineral matter does not, liowever, go to 
r' f |i#t ft X tent of the delta seaward, for a powerful marine current sweeps past the 
lid tlie sediment eastward beyond the most easterly mouth of the river, 

lb** lias reached a period in its history where it is still increased in height 

iiiiinal .cl ep)osit of silt, but cannot extend horizontally save where the ground on 
Hi»|r it is so low as to be covered during the inundation. The silt delivered into 
>|}l r i m 11 c‘aii by the Rosetta and Damietta branches is eventually thrown down along 
Hi •»! 1 1 H.*: El Aricli desert. Part of it, however, is arrested by the great jetty wdneh 
'll I II II nut from Port Said, and so rapid is the growth of land there that the coast 
. about 600 metres since the construction of that piece of engineering.'^ 


Atliiiiral Spratt’s memoir, ‘An Investigation of the Elfect of tlie prevailing 
lilisjf on tlie Nile’.s .Deposit,’ folio, London, 1859. 

-If ;i iiisf.nssion on uon-tidal rivers, see Jilin. Prtir. Lint. Oir. Eiujin. Ixxxii. (1885), 

• ill for Illation is given about the Tilier and some other rivers. 

, -*■ Siir les Depots Nilotiqiies,” Ji. S. G. F. xxvi. (1898), p. 545. I^llie de 

tliB ISTile delta, ‘ LeQons de Geologie pratique,’ i. (1845), pii. 405-492. 
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Other cliaracteristic aspects of delta-formation \vhere no antagonistic marine current 
interferes are well displayed by the delta of the river Mississippi (Fig. 139). The area 
of this vast expanse of alluvium is given at 12,300 square miles, advancing at the rate of 
262 feet yearly into the Gulf of Mexico at a point which is now 220 miles from the head 
of the delta.^ On a smaller scale the rivers of Europe furnish many excellent illustrations 
of delta-growth. Thus the alluvial accumulations of the Rhine, Meuse, Samhre, Scheldt 
and other rivers liave formed the wide maritime plain of the Netherlands.- The 
Rhone, which has deposited an important delta in the Mediterranean Sea, is com- 
puted to furnish every year (by the Petit Rhone) about four millions of cubic metres of 



b'ij;. Map of Delta of MLssissipxii. 


sediment to the sliores.*^ The up]ier reaches of the Adriatic Sea arc being so rapidly 
shallowed and filled up by the Po, Adige and other streams, tliat Ravenna, originally 
built ill a lagoon like Venice, is now 4 miles from the sea ; and the port of Adria, so 
well known in ancient times as to have given its name to the Adriatic, is now H miles 
inland, while on other parts of that coast-line the breadth of land gained within the 
last 1800 years has been as much as 20 miles. Borings for water near Venice to a depth 
of 572 feet have disclosed a succession of nearly horizontal clays, sands and lignitiferous 
beds. Marine shells {CanUum, &c.) occur in the sandy layers ; tlie lignites and ligiiiti- 
ferous clays contain land vegetation and terrestrial shells Fnpa, IIclU), the 

1 Humphreys and Abhot, ojl cit. ; see also C. Hartley, Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Mnnin. 
xl. p. 185 ; W. Uphaiii, ‘‘Growth of Mississippi Delta,’' jhner. f/eoL xxx. (1902), p. lOli. 
The tide has a mean rise of 15 inches every 24 hours at the Mississippi mouths. 

2 Man has contributed in a coiisideral»le degree to the changes of this part of Europe 
during liistoric times, and his mfliience continnes to he shown. He has reclaimed wide 
tracts once frequently inundated, he has kept out the sea by dyke.s, and lie has schenie.s for 
turning the Zuider Zee into cultivable land. See “The Reclamation of the Zuider Zee” 
(with map), Oeof/. Journ. i. (1893), p. 234=; W. H. Wlieeler, Nature, Ixv. (1902), p. 275. 

^ For thi.s delta and its lagoons, see the paper by Ansted, quoted wnte, p, 513.’ Recliis, 
‘Geographie iiniverselle,' tome ii. (France), chaps, ii. and hi. ; and A. Guerard, Alin. Proi 
Inst. Civ. Engin. Ixxxii. (1884-85), p. 305. 
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succession of deposits indicating an alternation of marine and terrestrial or fresli- 
‘^'^ter conditions^ On the opposite side of the Italian peninsula, great additions have 
made to the coast -line within the historical period. It is computed that the 
xiscan rivers lay down as much as 12 million cubic yards of sediment every year within 
marshes of the Maremma. The yellow” Tiber, as it was aptly termed by the 
womans, owes its colour to the abundance of the sediment which it carries to sea. It 
long been adding to the coast-line around its mouth at the rate of from 12 to 13 
per annum. The ancient harbour of Ostia is now consequently more than 3 miles 
Aiiland. Its ruins have been pai'tially excavated, but every high flood of the river leaves 



Fig. 140.-— Delta of tlie Ganges and Braliniaputra (with scale of miles). 

it deposit of mud on the streets and on the floors of the inicovcrcd houses. Hence 
i1; Avoukl seem that the Tilier lias not only advanced its coast-line but has raised its bed 
oil the plains, by the deposit of alluvium, so that it now overflows places which, 2000 
years ago, could not have been so frec^uently under water.- In ihe black Sea, a great 
<lelta is I'apidly growing at the mouths of the Danube. At the Kilia outlets the water 
iH shallowing so fast that the line.s of soundings of b ieet and 30 feet arc advancing into 
tlie sea at tlie rate of between 300 and 400 feet ]ier annum, The typical delta of the 
jSTile has a seaward border 180 miles in length, the dktance from which to the apex of 
tlie plain wliere the river bifurcates is 90 miles.'* The united delta of the Ganges and 

' Elie de Beaumont, ‘’Lemons de Grologie pratique,’ i. p. 323. GeoL JT/r/. ix. (1872)j 
p- 486. 

- See an interesting article by Charles Martinson the Aigues-mortes (i.e. dead waters 
oi“ disused river-cliannels), in Renui des JJcn.c MondL\% 1874, p. 780. I accompanied the 
< I i.stingui.shed French geologist on the occasion of his visit to Ostia in tlie spring of 1873, 

was much struck with the proofs of tlie rapidity of dejiosit in favourable situations. In 
tlie article just cited, and in another in CtnnjjteH mid. lx.vviii. ji. 1748, some valuable informa- 
tion is given regarding the progress of the delta of the Hlioiie in the Mediterranean. Inter- 
i*Kting historical data as to geological changes at the months of the Rhine, Mense, Elbe, Po, 
ttliOne and other European rivers, as well as of the Nile, will be found in Elie de Beaumont’s 
I^eyons de Geologic pratique,’ i. p. 253. 

Hartley, Min. Proc. Jnst. Civ. Engin. xxxvii. ]>. 216. 

** For a detailed study of tlie Nile delta in its geological aspects, see an essay liy Dr. J. 
,Jn,iik<'>, Miitlml. Jahrh, Kon. Ungarisrhdn (U'oL A tist. viii. (1S90), p. 236. 
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Brahmaputra (Fig. 140) covers a space of between 50,000 and 60,000 sq^uare miles, and 
has been bored tbroiigli to a depth of 481 feet, tlie whole mass of deposits consisting of 
fine sands and clays, with occasional pebble-beds, a bed of peat and remains of trees, 
but with no trace of any marine organism^ 

(y) Sea-borne Sediment. — Although more properly to be noticed 
under the section on the Sea, the final course of the materials worn by 
rains and rivers from the surface of the land may be referred to here. 
By far the larger part of these materials sinks to the bottom close to the 
land. It is only the fine mud carried in suspension in the water which 
is carried out to sea. In none of the numerous soundings and dredgings 
in the Gulf of Mexico has Mississippi mud been obtained from the bottom 
more than 100 miles eastward from the mouth of the river.- The 
soundings taken by the Challenger, however, brought up land-derived 
detritus from depths of 1500 fathoms — 200 miles or more from the 
nearest shores (p. 581). The sea fronting the Amazon is sometimes 
discoloured for 300 miles by the mud of that river. 

§ 4. Lakes. 

Depressions filled with Avater on the surface of the land, and known 
as Lakes, occur abundantly in the northern parts of both hemispheres, 
and more sparingly, but often of large size, in warmer latitudes.-^ For 
the most part, they do not belong to the normal system of erosion in 
which running water is the prime agent, and to which the excavation 
of valleys and ravines must be attributed. On the contrary, they are 
exceptional to that system, for the constant tendency of running water 
is to fill them up. J'heir origin, therefore, must be sought among some 
of the other geological processes. (See Book VI 1.) 

^ For a full account of tlie alluvium of tlie Iiido-Gangetic plain, sec Mcdlicott and 
Blaiiford’s ^Geology of India,’ cliap. xvii., and authorities there cited ; also a more recent 
paper by Mr. Medlicott, Records Oeol. Sirrv. Indht, 1881, p. 2*20. 

A. Agassiz, Amer, Acad. xii. (1882), p. lOS. 

^ A useful coiiipendiuni of information on the subject of lakes is supjilied in F. A. 
Forel’s ‘Haiidbucli der Seenkunde,’ Stuttgart, Engdliorii, 1900. English lakes are 
discussed by H. R. Mill, Ge.o<i. Journ. vi. (1895), pp. 46-73, 135-166 ; J. Man*, Q. J. (A. K li. 
(1895), p. 35 ; lii. (1896), p. 12. Scottlsli lakes by J. Murray, J. P. Ikdlar, B. N. Peach, 
and J. Horne, Scottish (h'offriqjh. Alag. xvi. (1900), pp. 309-353 ; xvii. (1901), pp. 273-296. 
The lakes of France by A. Deleljecque, in his large, and well-illustrated work, ‘ Les Lacs 
Francais,’ Paris, 1898. The lake.s of Switzerland by Fortd in the work above referred to; in 
his monograph, ‘ Le Leman, ’ Lausanne, 2 voLs. 1892, 1895 — a valuable essay on the nghne 
of a typical lake ; and in many papers in the Comjdirend. from 1875 onwards. The lakes 
of Italy by 0. Marinelli, Revist Geograf. Ikd. i. (1894), ii. (1895) ; G. de Agostini, ‘llLago 
d’Orta,’ Turin, 1897 ; Bol. Soc. (deog. Ital. 1898, fasc. ii. and ix. ; 1899, fasc. hi. ; Atti 
Gongr. Geog. Ital. 1898 (gives a bibliography of the subject). The traces of large Pleistocene 
lakes in Sontberu Italy have been described by G. de Lorenzo, Atti Accad. ScL, Hai>les, ix. 
(1898). The Balaton Lake (Plattensee), the largest sheet of water in Hungary, has been made 
the subject of an elaborate monograph by a Committee of the Hungarian Geographical Society, 
in which the physics, chemistry, geology, flora, fauna, arclueology and ethnography of the 
area are described : ‘ Resultate der wis.senschaftlichen Erforscliniig des Plattcnsees,’ 3 vols. 
4to, Vienna, 1897-98 and subsequent years. ^ 
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Lakes are conveniently classed as fresh or salt. Those which possess 
an outlet contain in almost all cases fresh water ; those which have 
none are usually salt. 

1. Fresh-water Lakes. — In the northern parts of Europe and 
America, as first emphasised by Sir Andrew C. Eamsay, lakes are 
prodigiously abundant on ice-worn rock-surfaces, irrespective of dominant 
lines of drainage. They seem to be distributed as it were at random, 
being found now on the summits of ridges, now on the sides of hills, 
and now over broad plains. They lie for the most part in rock-basins, 
but many of them have barriers of detritus. Their connection with the 
operations of the Glacial period will be afterwards alluded to. In the 
mountainous regions of temperate and polar latitudes, lakes abound 
in valleys, and are connected with main drainage -lines. In North 
America^ and in Equatorial Africa- vast sheets of fresh water occur in 
depressions of the land, and are rather inland seas than lakes. 

Lakes may be classified according to the nature and origin of the 
basins in which they lie. (1) Some have been produced by irregular 
movements of the lithosphere, whereby hollows have been formed at 
the surface, by which the drainage is intercepted. Such movements 
may be connected with mountain-making or with slow distortion and 
fracture of the crust, like the uplift which is now gradually altering the 
topography of the Great Lakes of North America; or with sudden and 
rapid disturbances, as in earthquakes, when the ground is rent or 
thrown into undulations ; or with the operations of volcanoes, like the 
crater-lakes of Italy, the Eifel, and Central France. (2) Other lakes 
have been formed as the result of erosion. Sometimes the material 
has been removed by solution, as in the meres of Cheshire that arise 
from the abstraction of rock-salt by underground water, or in the lakes 
of the Karst type, where the solution has affected limestones. In other 
cases the erosion has been of a mechanical kind, as where wind has 
scooped out hollows that become temj)orarily or permanently filled with 
water,^ or where water falling over a cliff* of ice or rock excavates a 
hollow in the rock below, or where land-ice grinds out a basin in a solid 
rock {posted, p. 552). (3) Still another class of lakes has arisen from the 

deposition of material in such a form as to arrest and retain sheets of 

^ Out of the voluminous literature which has gathered round the Great Lakes of North 
America the following writings may be cited liere : — The papers hy G. K. Gilbert and those 
of J. W. Spencer already quoted on p. 387 ; also J. W. Spencer, Atner. (>eoL xiv. (1894), 
p. 289 ; XXL (1898), p. 110 ; A. N. Wiiichell, op. cU. xix. (1897), p. 336. 

“ Among the papers devoted to the investigation of the Great African lakes are those hy 
R. Sieger, Jaliresb. Verein (neofjraph. Unlvcrsitlit, xiii. (1887) ; Ulohvs, l.^ii. 1892 ; 

Q. J. a. S. xlix. (1893), p. 579. A. Carson, Q. J. (L S. xlviii. (1892), p. 401 ; Fetmn, 
xx.xviii. (1892), p. 250 ; xxxix. (1893), p. 47 ; P/vc. Roy. Oeograph. >Soc. 1892, p. 827. 
J. E. S. Moore, Proc. Roy. ^Snc. Ixii. (1898), p. 450; Nature, Iviii. (1898), pp. 404 ; lix. pp. 152, 
251 ; Quart. Journ. Micro. Sci. xli. pp. 159-180. These papers furnish biological evidence 
ill favour of the lakes having once been couiieeted with the sea. Captain Boileau and L. A. 
Wallace, (ileog. Jowni. xiii. (1899), p. 577. 

Ante, p. 437. As further examples, the dry lakes of Western Australia may be referred 
to. H. P. Woodward, (ko<j. May. 1897, p. 363. 
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water. Frequent illustrations of this operation are supplied by land- 
slips, which when they are launched across valleys pond back the 
drainage above them. Similar effects are sometimes produced by rivers 
where they throw down barriers of detritus across' tributary valleys. 
But the most impressive’ examples are probably those supplied by 
glaciers. Here and there the ice itself, advancing down a main valley, 
blocks up the mouth of a tributary, as the Aletsch glacier has done in the 
case of the Marjelen Sea. More frequently it is the moraines shed by the 
ice that have impeded the drainage, as in thousands of examples all over 
the northern hemisphere. The detritus left by the sheets of ice that 
once overspread so much of Northern Europe and North America had a 
most irregular surface, and many of its hollows on the retirement of the 
ice became and still remain water-filled lakes. The lagoons that lie 
inside the barriers of sand or gravel thrown up along a sea-coast some- 
times become fresh-water lakes {ante^ p. 511). The loops of water left 
isolated where a river has straightened its course (Aigues-mortes, p. 499) 
likewise form permanent lakes.^ 

The water of many lakes has been observed to rise above its normal 
level for a few minutes or for more than an hour, then to descend beneath 
that level, and to continue this vibration for some time. In the Lake of 
Geneva, where these movements, locally knowm there as Snches, have 
long been noticed, the amplitude of the oscillation ranges up to a metre 
or even sometimes to two metres. These disturbances may sometimes 
be due to subterranean movements ; but probably they are mainly the 
effect of atmospheric perturbations, and, in particular, of local storms 
with a vertical descending movement. . 

The distribution of temperature in lakes is a question of considerable 
geological interest, as it affects climate and lacustrine faunas and floras. 
As far back as 1788, Count Morozzo made observations of the vertical 
range of temperature in the Lago d'Orta in Piedmont ; and though, from 
the imperfect thermometers then available, his results have no precise 
value, they demonstrated the important fact that the water some distance 
down was colder than that of the surface. This observation has since 
been verified by much more exact determinations. It is now well known 
that in lakes of considerable depths, situated in regions where the wdnter 
temperature is low, a permanent mass of cold water lies at the bottom. 
The cold, heavy water of the surface in winter sinks down ; and as the 
upper layers cannot be heated by the direct rays of the sun, save to a 
trifling and superficial extent, the temperature of the deep parts of these 
liasins is kept permanently at little above that of the maximum density 
of fresh water (39° Fahr.; 3*89° C.). 

At Loch Lomond in Scotland, which lies 25 feet above sea-level, with a depth of 
about 600 feet, and is in great measure suiTounded with high hills, Christison found a 

^ See a good paper by Professor W. M. Davis, “ On tlie Classification of Lake Basins,” 
Pi'oc. Boston Sac. Nat. Hist. xxi. (1882), p, 315. 

2 P. A. Forel, Com.:ptes rend.lxxx. (1875), p. 107 ; Ixxxiii. (1S76), p. 712 ; Ixxxvi. (1878), 
p. 1500 ; Ixxxix. (1879), p. 859 ; Assoc. Frangaise, 1879, p. 493. P. dii Bois, Comjctes rend. 
cxii. (1891), p. 122. 
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tolerably constant tem}ierature of about 42® Falir. in the lowest 100 feet of water. ^ 
More extended observations have since been made by Sir John Murray and the staff of 
the Scottish Mlarine Station in Lochs Ness, Oich, Morar and Shiel, as well as in some 
of the fjords and sounds of the west of Scotland, and the earlier deductions have been 
confirmed. The surface of Loch Morar in September 1887 was found to have a tempera- 
ture of 57 '8® Fahr., but at a depth of 160 fathoms the thermometer had fallen to 42 1®. 
The surface temperature of Loch Ness in the same month was 54®, but at 120 fatlioms 
42 T®.- Careful thermometric soundings have been carried on in the Italian lakes by 
Signor G. de Agostini. In the Lago d’Orta, where the early observations of Count 
Morozzo were made, he found that in September, while the temperature of the surface 
water ranged between 20° and 23 ‘2® C. , at a depth of 140 metres it was persistentl}" 5 ’2® 
C. In February the temperature of the surface water Avas as low as 4*9® and the 
water at 140 metres was 4*8® — the wnnter temperature prevailing from top to bottom of 
the lake. In the Lago Maggiore, the September temperature of the superficial water is 
22® C., that of the bottom water (at 350 metres) 5*7®. In the Lugano lake the numbers 
were 21*5® and (at 240 metres) 5*3® ; in that of Como 20® and (at 410 metres) 6*1® ; in 
that of Garda 19® and (at 240 metres) 7'7®.'^ Even in the much smaller and shalloAver 
lakes in Central Italy a similar distribution of temperature has been found. Thus in 
the Lago di Bolsena, the surface of which stands 305 metres above sea- level, the 
September temperature of the upper layer of AA'ater was found to range from 24 '5® at the 
surface down to 24*1® at a depth of 10 metres. Below that point the thermometer 
steadily falls until at SO metres it is only 9®, slowly sinking till in the bottom layers 
(at 140 metres) it reaches 7*2®. The temperature below a depth of 30 or 40 metres 
remains nearly uniform all the year.-^ 

Greological functions. — Among the geological functions discharged 
by lakes the following may be noticed : — 

1st. Lakes equalise the temperature of the localities in which they 
lie, preventing it from falling as much in winter and rising as much in 
summer as it would otherwise do. When a strong wind blows along a 
lake it drives forward the warm surface water. In consequence of this 
superficial current the colder water lower down is brought up to the 
surface, where it gets warmed by the sun and air as it is pushed towards 
the other end of the lake. By this transference a certain amount of 
circulation is brought about even in the water of a deep lake. The air- 
above the chilly water that comes up to the surface is cooled, and on the 
other hand the bottom water is kept from remaining quite so cold. As 
an example of the equalising effect of a large lake on the climate of its 
snrroundings, the Lake of Geneva is cited, the mean annual temperature 
of the water at its outflow being nearly 4"" Fahr. warmer than that of 
the air.'^ 

^ For observations on the freezing of this and other lakes, see J. Y. Bnchanan, Fature, 
xix. p. 412. On the deep-water temperature of lakes, A. Buchan, Brit. Assoc. 187-2, Sects, 
p. 207. 

'^iProc. Pioy. Soc. Eilin. xviii. (1890-91), p. 139. 

G. de Agostini, ‘II Lago d’Orta,' Turin, 1897, pp. 29, 32. 

^ G. de Agostini, “ Esplorazioni idrografiche nei Laghi Vnlcanici della Provincia di Roma,” 
Bol. Soc. Ueo(j. lUd. 1898, fasc. ii. 

The lakes of Sweden, which cover one-twelfth of the surface of the country, exercise 
an important iudueiice on climate according as they are frozen or open. See Professor 
Hildebrandsson on tlie freezing and breaking up of the ice on the Swedish lakes, Ann. 
Bvr. (Jcntml Aletmrol France^ 1878. 
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2nd. Lakes regulate the drainage of the area below their outfall, 
thereby preventing or lessening the destructive effects of floods.^ 

3rd Lakes filter river- water and permit the undisturbed accumulation 
of new deposits, which in some modern cases may cover thousands of 
square miles of surface, and may attain a thickness of nearly 3000 feet 
(Lake Superior has an area of 32,000 square miles ; Lago Ma.ggiore 
is 2800 feet deep). How thoroughly lakes can filter river-water is 
typically displayed by the contrast between the muddy river which 



Fig. 141.— Section of a Delta-cone pushed by a brook into a lake. 

flows in at the head of the Lake of G-eneva, and the blue rushing of 
the arrowy RhOne,’"’ which escapes at the foot.- The mouths of small 
brooks entering lakes afford excellent materials for studying the behaviour 
of silt-hearing streams when they reach still water. ^ Each rivulet may 
be observed pushing forward its delta composed of successive sloping 
layers of sediment {ante^ p. 509). On a shelving bank, the coarser 
detritus may repose directly upon the solid rock of the district (Fig.. 141). 
But as it advances into the lake, it may come to rest upon some older 



Fig. 142. -Stream-detritus pu.shefl forward over a previous lacustrine silt (/>*.). 


lacustrine deposit (Fig. 142). The river Liiith since 1860 has annually 
discharged into Lake Wallenstadt some 62,000 cubic metres of detritus. 

A river w^hich flows through a succession of lakes cannot carry much 
sediment to the sea, unless it has a long course to run after it has passed 
the lowest lake, and receives one or more muddy tributaries (see p. 509). 
Let us suppose, for example, that, in a hilly region, a stream passes 

^ As already stated (p. 446), winds blowing strongly down the length of a lake may raise 
the water-level and increase the volume of tlie outflow. If this takes place coiiicideutly 
with a heavy rainfall, the flood of the escaping river is greatly augmented. Tlie.se 
featiire.s are noticed in Loch Tay (D. Steveii.soii, ‘Reclamation of Land,' p. 14). Hence, 
though, on the wliole, lakes tend to moderate flood.s in the outflowing rivers, they may, by a 
combination of circuni.stances, soinetime.s increase them. 

^ "When the Rhone reaches the Lake of Oeneva its water rapidly sinks to the liottoin, 
carrying with it the tribute of glacier mud with which it is charged. The cause of this 
sudden disappearance has lieen variously exiilained. M. Delebecque quotes the experiments 
of M. Schloesiiig, which showed that when the proportion of lime and magnesia in water falls 
below 0 '06 gramme per litre, the clay in suspension is j^recipitated with extreme slowness. 
The proportion of the alkaline earths in the Lake of G-eneva was found liy M. Delebecque 
to be 0'0747 gramme per litre. ‘Les Lac.s Praiigais,’ p. 70. 

^ On the characters of lake-sediments, see a paper by Mr. Hutchings, Geol. Marj, 1894 
n. 300. 
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through a series of lakes (a, b, c, in Fig. 143). As the highest lake 
will intercept much, perhaps all, of this sediment, the next in succession 
will receive little or none until the first is either filled up or has been 
lained by the cutting of a gorge through the intervening rock at /. 



Fig. 143. — Filling up of a succession of Lakes (B.). 


The same process will be repeated at e and d until the lakes are effaced, 
and their places are taken by alluvial meadows. Examples of this 
sequence of events are of frequent occurrence in Britain.^ 

Besides the detrital accumulations due to the influx of streams, there 
are some which may properly be regarded as the work of lakes them- 
selves. Even on small sheets of water, the eroding influence of wnnd- 
waves may be observed ; but on large lakes the wind throws the water 



Fig. 144.— Beacli-Khingle, Lake Ontario/ from a photograph by G. K. Gilbert, U. S. Geol. Survey. 


into waves which almost rival those of the ocean in size and destruc- 
tive power. Barriers, bars, beaches, sand-dunes, shore-cliffs and other 
familiar features of the meeting-line between land and sea, re-appear 
along the margins of such fresh-water seas as the Great Lakes of North 
America (Fig. 144). Beneath the level of the water a terrace or plat- 
form is formed, of which the distance from shore and depth vary with 

^ Much iiifonuation regarding the details of the distribution of sediment over the bottom 
of lakes will be found in the work of M. Delehecqne quoted above. 
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the energy of the waves by which it is produced. This platform is well 
developed in the Lake of Geneva.^ In climates where the winters are 
severe enough to freeze the lakes, important geological changes are 
wrought on the shores by ice (postea, p. 532). 

Some of the distinctive features of the erosion and deposition that 
take place in lake-basins have been admirably laid open for study in 
those ])asins of vanished lakes which have been so well described by 
Gilbert, Dutton, Eussell and Upham in the Western Territories of the 
United States. They have been treated of in a masterly \vay by Gilbert 
in his essay on ‘‘ The Topographic Features of Lake-shores.” - 

4th. Lakes serve as basins in which chemical deposits may take 
place. Of these the most interesting and extensive are those of iron-ore, 
which chiefly occur in northern latitudes (pp. 186, 612).^ Extensive 
accumulations of calcareous tufa were formed along the margins of the 
great Pleistocene lakes of the Great Basin of North America, The 
highest terrace of Lake Bonneville contains tufa in which fresh-water 
shells are enclosed.'^ 

5th, Lakes furnish an abode for a lacustrine fauna and flora, receive 
the remains of the plants and animals washed down from the surround- 
ing country, and entomb these organisms in the growing dej^osits, so as to 
preserve a record of the lacustrine and terrestrial life of the period during 
which they continue. Besides the more familiar pond-snails and fishes, 
tlie largest lakes possess a peculiar pelagic fauna, consisting in large 
measure of entomostracous crustaceans, distinguished more especially l:)y 
their transparency.^ These, as well as the organisms of shallower water, 
doubtless furnish calcareous materials for the mud or marl of the lake- 

^ D. Colladoii, Bull. Boc. Ged. France iiu p. 661. 

2 Cx. K. Gilbert, ]ind Ann. Rep. V. K G. K (1880-81) ; fdh Ann. Rep. U. A. G. K 1885 ; 

Lake Bonneville,” i. U. S. Q. S. 1890 ; Dutton, iJepo?’/. of Kame Survey, lSSO-81, 
1 ). 169 ; 1. C. Russell, 3rd Rep. C. S. O. S. 1881-82, p. 195 ; 4th Report, 1882-83, p. 435 ; 
Stli Report, 1886-87, p. 201 ; and Ills “Geological History of Lake Lahontan,” wliieli forms 
Monoijraph xi. (1885) of same Survey ; W. Upham on the beaches and terraces of a 
former glacial lake (Lake Agassiz), Bull. U. K G. R. No. 39 (1887) ; 3th Ann. Rip. Geol. 
and Xat. Hist. Ricrv. Minnesota (1879), pp. 84-87 ; “The Glacial Lake Agassiz,” Monog. 
XXV. V. R. (j. R. 1895 ; H. W. Turner on a vanished lake in Mohawk Valley, Plumas 
County, California, Bull. Phil. Roe. ]Vashingto7i, xi. (1891), p. 385. 

^ For an elaliorate paper on these lake-ores (See-erze), see Staitif, Z. JJeutsch. Geol. Ges. 
xviii. pp. 86-173 ; also A. F. Tlioreld, Geol. Foren. Rtockhohn Fork. iii. p. 20 ; and posted, 
Sect. iii. p. 612. 

^ “Lake Bonneville,” p}). 167, 209. 

F. A, Forel, Archives d. Rciences, Sept. 1882 ; “La Faune profonde cles Lacs Suisses,” 
MSni. Roc. Jlelrit. Rci. Nat. xxix., Zurich, 1885. 0. E. Imhof, Ami. Mag. Nat. JJist. 

1884, p. 69. Dr. E. Peiiard, “Les Rliizopodes de la Faune profonde dans le Lac Leman,” 
Revue Ruisse de Zoologie, vii. (1899). C. A. Davis, “A Contrihution to the Natural History 
of Marl,” Jov.ru. Geol. viii, (1900), p. 485, and ix. (19Q1), j). 491. This writer has found 
tlnit the algie Chara and Rchizothri.v are the chief agents in forming the marl in the 
Michigan lakes, and that the deeper parts of these lakes are generally free from any thick 
deposits of a calcareous nature. The Chara has not been recorded as living at a greater 
depth than seven to nine metres, and it is in the water above that limit that the main 
accumulation of marl appears to take place. 
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bottoms. Many fresh-water plants also precipitate carbonate of lime on 
their surfaces or secrete it within their cells. The stonewort {Cham) is 
particularly effective as an agent in abstracting the lime from solutions 
in lake- water and in forming lacustrine marl. 

But it is as receptacles of sediment from the land, and as localities 
for the preservation of a portion of the terrestrial fauna and flora, that 
lakes present their chief interest to a geologist. Their deposits consist 
of alternations of sand, silt, mud, gravel and occasional irregular seams of 
vegetable matter, together with sheets of calcareous marl (p. 612). Jn 
lakes receiving much sediment, little or no marl can accumulate during 
the time w^hen sediment is being deposited. In small, clear and not 
very deep lakes, on the other hand, where there is little sediment, or 
where it only comes occasionally at intervals of flood, beds of white marl, 
sometimes 20 or 30 feet deep, formed entirely of organic remains, may 
gather on the bottom, as has happened in numerous districts pf Scotland, 
Ireland, and in Michigan and the adjoining States. The fresh-water 
limestones and clays of some old lake-basins (those of Miocene time in 
Auvergne and Switzerland, and of Eocene age in Wyoming, for example) 
cover areas occasionally hundreds of square miles in extent, and attain a 
thickness of hundreds, sometimes even thousands, of feet. 

Existing lakes are of geologically recent origin. Their disappearance 
is continually in progress by infilling and erosion. Besides the dis- 
placement of their water by alluvial accumulations, they are lowered and 
eventually drained by the cutting down of the barrier at their outlets. 
AVhere they are efffxced merely by erosion, it must be an excessively 
slow process, owing to the filtered character of the water (p. 522) ; but 
where it is performed by the retrocession of a waterfall at the head of an 
advancing gorge, it may be relatively rapid after it has once l)egun.^ 
In a river-course it is usual to find a lake-like expansion of alluvial 
land above each gorge. These plains may be regarded as old lake- 
bottoms, which have been drained by the cutting out of the ravines 
(p. 502). Successive terraces often fringe a lake and mark former levels 
of its waters.^ It is when we reflect upon the continued operation of 
the agencies which tend to efface them, that we can l)est realise why the 
lakes now extant must necessarily be of comparatively modern date. 
Their modes of origin are further discussed in Book VII, 

2. Saline Lakes, considered chemically, may be grouped as salt lakrs, 
where the chief constituents are sodium and magnesium chlorides with 
magnesium and calcium sulphates ; and hitter lakes, which are usually 
distinguished by their large percentage of sodium carbonate as well 
as chloride and sulphate (natron-lakes), sometimes by their proportion of 
borax (borax lakes). From a geological point of view they may be 
divided into two classes — (1) those which owe their saltness to the 

^ The level of the Lake of Geneva is said to have been lowered al>out six and a half feet 
since Roman times (Dausse, Bvll. Soc. Otol. France (3), iii. p. 140) ; but this may perhaps 
be explicable in part at least by diminution in the water supply. 

^ For striking examides of such terraces, see tho.se of the vanished Lake Bonneville, as 
described and figured in Mr. Gilbert’ .s great monograph above cited. 
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evaporation and concentration of water poured into them by their feeders ; 
and (2) those which were originally parts of the ocean. 

(a) Salt and bitter lakes of terrestrial origin are abundantly 
scattered over inland areas of drainage in the heart of continents, as in 
Utah and adjacent territories of North America, and on the great 
plateau of Central Asia. These sheets of water were doubtless fresh at 
first, but they have progressively increased in salinity, because, though 
the water is evaporated, there is no escape for its dissolved salts, which 
•consequently remain in the increasing concentrated liquid. In Ladakh, 
extensive lakes formed by the ponding back of valley waters by alluvial 
fans, have grown saline and bitter, and have become the site of deposits 
of rock-salt and soda.^ 

The Great Salt Lake of Utah, which has been so carefully studied by Gilbert 
and other geologists, may be taken as a typical example of an inland basin, formed by 
unequal subterranean movement that has intercepted the drainage of a large area. 



Fig. 145.— Terraces of Great Salt Lake, on the flanks of the Wahsatcli Mountains. 


wherein rainfall and evaporation, on the whole, balance each other, and where the w'ater 
becomes increasingly salt from evaporation, but is liable to fluctuations in level, accord- 
ing to oscillations of meteorological conditions. The present lake occupies an area of 
rather more than 2000 square miles, its surface being at a height of 4250 feet above the 
sea. It is, however, merely the shrunk remnant of a sheet of water which covered an 
area of 19,750 square miles, and to which the name of Lake Bonneville has been given 
by Gilbert.- It is surrouiided with slopes and mountains, along the sides of which 
well-defined lines of terrace mark former levels of the water (Fig. 145). The highest of 
these terraces lies about 1000 feet above the present surface of the lake, so that when at 
its greatest dimensions this vast sheet of Avater must have had a depth of about 1050 
feet, its surface standing at a level of more than 5000 feet above the sea, and covering an 
area of 346 miles from north to south, and 145 miles in extreme width from east to 
west. It was then certainly fresh, for, having an outlet to the north, it drained into 
the Pacific Ocean, and in its stratified deposits a lacustrine molluscan fauna has been 
found. ^ According to Gilbert there are i)roofs that, previous to the great extension of 

^ F. Drew, ‘ Jiimmoo and Kashmir Territories.’ 

The details of this remarkable piece of geological history will he found in Mr. Gilbert’s 
monograph, already cited. 

^ For an account of this fauna, see R. E. Call, Bull. U. S. Gaol. Surv. No. 11 (1884). 
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Lake Bonneville, there was a dry period, during which considerable accumulations of 
siibaerial detritus were formed along the slopes of the mountains. A grelit meteorological 
change then took place, and the whole vast basin, not only that termed Lake Bonneville, 
hut a second large basin, Lake Laliontan of King, lying to the west and hardly inferior 
in area, was gradually filled with fresh water. Again, another meteorological revolution 
supervened and the climate once more became dry. The waters shrank back, and in so 
doing left a remarkable succession of terraces as records of their successive levels. 
When they had sunk below the level of their outlet, they began to grow increasingly 
saline. The decrease of the water and the increase of salinity were in direct relation to 
each other, until the present degree of concentration has been reached, which is shown in 
the table (p. 529). The Great Salt Lake, at present having an extreme depth of less than 
50 feet, is still subject to oscillations of level. These variations are partly annual, due 
to the melting of the snow on the neighbouring mountains, which makes the lake reach 
its maximum height in June, and partly non-x^eriodic. When surveyed by the 
Stansbury Expedition in 1849, the water was 11 feet lower than in 1877, when the Survey 
of the 40th Parallel examined the ground. Since its discovery the lake has twice risen 
and twice fallen, the second fall being still in progress. Large tracts of flat land, 
formerly under water, are being laid bare. As the water recedes from them and they 
are exposed to the remarkably dry atmosjAiere of these regions, they soon become 
crusted with a white saliferous and alkaline deposit, which likewise i)ermeates the 
dried mud underneath. So strongly saline are the waters of the lake, and so rapid 
the evaporation, as I found on trial, that one floats in spite of oneself, and the 
under ’surfaces of the wooden stej^s leading into the water at the bathing-places are 
hung with short stalactites of salt from the evaporation of the drij) of the emergent 
bathers.^ 

Some of the smaller lakes in the great arid basin of North America are intensely 
bitter, and contain large quantities of carbonate and sulphate as well as chloride of 
sodium. The Big Soda Lake near Ragtown in Nevada contains 129-013 grammes of salts 
in the litre of water. These salts consist largely of chloride of sodium (55-42 per cent of 
the whole), sulphate of soda (14*86 per cent), carbonate of soda (12*96 jier cent) and 
chloride of potassium (3*73 per cent). Soda is obtained from this lake for commercial 
purposes.*-^ 

{h) Salt lakes of oceanic origin are comparatively few in numlDer. 
In their case, portions of the sea have been isolated by movements of the 
earth's crust ; and these detached areas, exposed to evaporation, which 
is only partially compensated by inflowing rivers, have shrunk in level, 
and at the same time have sometimes grown much salter than the parent 
ocean. 

The Caspian Sea, 180,000 square miles iii extent, and with a niaxinmin depth of from 
2000 to 3000 feet, is a magnificent example. The shells living in its waters are chiefly 
the same as those of the Black Sea. Banks of them may be traced between the two 
seas, with salt lakes, marshes and other evidences to ju-ove that the Caspian was once 
joined to the Black Sea, and bad thus communication with the main ocean. In this case 
also tliere are X)roofs of considerable changes of water-level. At xiresent the surface of 
the Caspian is 85^ feet below that of the Black Sea. The Sea of Aral, also sensibly salt 

^ Full inforniatioii regarding the Great Basin and its lakes is to l)e found in vol. iii, of 
Wheeler’s Survey West of 100th Meridian, vols. i. and iv. of the Surrey of the 40th Parcdlel, 
and Ee%iort of V. S. Geol. Survey, 1880-81, and in the reports and monographs of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Russell cited on p. 524. See also J. E. Talmage, “The Waters of the Great 
Salt Lake,” Science, xiv. (1889), i>- 444. 

^ Bull. U. S. G. S, No. 9 (1884), p. 25. T. M. Chatard, Arner. Joiirn. ScL xxxvi. 
(1888), p. 148, and xxxviii. (1889), p. 59. B. U. S. G. S. No. 60 (1890). 
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to the taste, was once probably united with the Caspian, but now rests at a level of 242*7 
feet above that sheet of water. The steppes of south-eastern Russia are a vast depression 
with numerous salt lakes and abundant saline and alkaline deposits. It has been 
supposed that this depression continued far to the north, and that a great firth, running 
up between Europe and Asia, stretched completely across what are now the steppes and 
plains of the Tundras, till it merged into the Arctic Sea. Seals of a species {Phocco 
caspiat) which may be only a variety of the common northern form {Ph. fatida) abound 
in the Caspian, which is the scene of one of the chief seal-fisheries of the worhl.^ On 
the west side of the Ural chain, even at present, by means of cianals connecting the rivers 
Volga and Dwina, vessels can pass from the Caspian into the White Sea." 

The cause of the isolation of the Caspian and the other saline basins of that region 
is to be sought in underground movements which, according to Helniersen, are still in 
progi-ess, but partly, and, in the case of the smaller basins, probably chiefly, in a general 
diminution of the water supply all over Central Asia and the neighbouring regions. The 
rivers that flow from the north towards Lake Balkash, and that once doubtless emptied 
into it, now lose themselves in the wastes and are evaporated before reaching that sheet 
of water, which is fed only from the mountains to the south. The channels of the Amur 
Darya, Syr Darya, and other streams bear witness also to the same general desiccation.*^ 
At present, the amount of water supplied by rivers to the Caspian Sea appears on the 
whole to balance that removed by evaporation, though there are slight yearly or seasonal 
fluctuations. In the Aval basin, however, there can be no doubt that the waters are 
progressively dimiuisliing, the rate in the tmi years between 1848 and 1858 having been 
IS inches, or l‘S inch per annum. 

Owing to the enormous volume of fresh water poured into it by its rivers, the Caspian 
Sea is not, as a whole, so salt as the main ocean, and still less so than the Mediterranean 
Sea. Nevertheless the inevitable result of evaporation is there manifested. Along the 
shallow pools which border this sea, a constant deposition of salt is taking place, formings 
sometimes a pan or layer of rose-coloured crystals on the bottom, or gradually getting 
dry and covered with drift-sand. This concentration of tlie water is particularly marked 
in the great offshoot called the Karaboghaz, which is connected with the middle basin 
of the Caspian Sea by a cbannel 150 yards Avidc and 5 feet deep. Through this narrow 
mouth there flows from the main sea a constant current, which Von Baer estimated to 
carry daily into the Karaboghaz 350,000 tons of salt. An appreciable increase of the 
saltness of that gulf has been noticed ; seals, wdiich once frequented it, have forsaken its 
barren shores. Layers of salt are gathering on the mud at the bottom, where they have 
formed a salt-bed of unknown extent ; and the sounding-line, when scarcely out of the 
Avater, is covered with saline crystals.'^ 

The following table shows the proportions of saline ingredients in 1000 parts of the 
water of some salt lakes and inland seas : — 


^ Another variety or species of seal inhabits Lake Baikal. For an account of the structure 
aud distrilmtion of seals, see an interesting monograph by J. A. Allen in MiscdlmieouB 
PiihUcations of U. S. Oeolor/ical and Geofjmphical Survey of the Territories, Washington, 
1880. 

2 Count Von Helniersen, however, has stated his belief that for this extreme northern 
prolongation of the Aralo- Caspian Sea there is no evidence. The shells, on the presence of 
which over the Tundras the opinion was chiefly based, are, according to him, all fresh- water 
species, and there are no marine shells of living species to be met with in the plains at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains. 

L?dL Acad, Imp. St. PUersbourg, xxv. (1879), p. 535. For an account of these river.s 
and Lake Aral, see H. Wood, Journ. Roy. Geol. Soc. xlv. (1875), p. 367, where an estimate 
is given of the annual amount of evaporation. 

Von Baer, Bull. Acad. St. PHershoiirg (1855-56). See also Carpenter, Proc. Roy. 
Geog. Soc. xviii. No. 4. 
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Deposits In Salt and Bitter Lakes. -Tlui sUidy of tins f)r(Hji|)it;ationK 
wliif'h tuki*. plar.i* on th«* floors of mo(I(*rn salt lak(%s is important in 
upon the* history c>f a numlxir of (^honiically formed rocks.* 
The Halts ill vrat<*rK accumulate until their point of saturation is 

reached, or until by chmnic'ai reactions they tiirown down. Tln*. 
least soluhlc are naturally the first to apjitiar, tln^ wattn- lKJ(!oming jiro- 
gresHivuly more and mont saline till it reacjhes a condition like. tha.t of 
the mother liifuor of a salt work, (lypsurn luj^ins to he thrown ilown 
from Meaaviitcu’, when 37 per cent of wat(*.r has lieini eva.porat(sl, Imt 03 
per cent of watm* must he ciriven ciff la^fore chlori<h^ of sodium caai begin 
t*i la* deposited. Hence tln^ (am(*entration and evaporation of the. wat<n' 
of a Halt lake having a composition like that of the. sim would give, rise 
first !«> a layer cm sole of gypsum, followed by om*. of rock-salt. This 
ha.H hren fuund to he the normal ord{*r among tln^ various saliferous 
formafions in tlu? earth s <!ruMt. But gypsum may h(‘ prc.cipitate.d without 
rock salf, either hccaitse the watm* was diluted h(d<»r(‘. tin*, point of satura 
fion fur rock salt wan reached, or heea.use the saJt, if (h^positi^d, ha.s been 
aihHCf|nrnt !y dissolved and r«*niovt‘<i. In evm’y <*as<i wlnn’i*. an a.lt.ernati()n 
of lay**rH ef gypsum an*! n»ek salt. oe<'urs, there, must hav(^ hecui repeated 
imicwalH *3 fin* water supply, (‘,aeh gypsum zom? marking tin? eommenee 
iiieiil of a ji*'W ,Heri«*H (jf precipitates. 

Btii from what has now laum adduced it, is olivious that the corn 
poHitimi of many existing salim? lak(*H is strikingly unlike that of the sea 
if! tliii projMirtions of the diilerent constituentH. Horne of them (‘ontain 
earhriiiatif ni sodium ; in others the chloride of magnesium is enormously 
in excess of the IifMS soluhh^ chloride of sodium. Theses variations modify 
the cfleets of the evafimiitioii of iidrlitional supplies of water now jioured 
itilo the lakes. The presence of the sodiuni»earl)onate causes the dc.-* 
CO fii posit ion «>f lime salts, wdth the consequent precipitatiort of calcium- 
ciirlionate aecorripiuiiial wa'th a slight admixture of magnesiuma;arhonatc, 

^ F»ir liil’ j<»ii of titii wati*r *4 Milt iinU blttiT luk<^.H, nn* th** nualyMiw rolUn-tc-il 

5’;^ JII lii-» * < ’lirliOHrlir ( ^' 1 * logic, ’ i. |i, lOa t‘t Hfq, ; hIho the gr«*llt of pfiJHn'H iili tlu* 

rif -^alt hy MoH^rn. Vaa't Hiririi-lwii uinl Wt-igat in Uit' Sih.tt 

ihrhn Jlw/,, iirnv ill of imlfliralioii, Tlei 2'Uli papef (gyjiHum lue! anhydrite) 

;s|»|ti’iirr*i 11} file liiiiiilrt*r of l.he HU'.u for ‘ilnt Noveiiiher 'UtOl. See alno J, H. Van’l- 
ll<»t! ;i!jd W. Meyeriiolh-r, plnfnif;. dknttir, \Hvii. (iStHp, 7r», 
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riie desiccated floors of tlie great saline lakes of Utah and Nevada have revealed 
some interesting facts in the history of saliferous deposits. The ancient terraces 
inaiking former levels of these lakes are cemented by tufa, which appears to- have 
been abundantly formed along the shores where the brooks, on mingling with the 
lake, immediately parted with their lime. Even at present, oolitic grains of carbonate 
of lime are to be found in course of formation along the margin of Great Salt Lake, 
though carbonate of lime has not been detected in the water of the lake, being at once 
pretiipitatcd in the saline solution. The site of the ancient salt lake which has been 
termed Lake Lahontan displays areas several square miles in extent covered with 
deposits of calcareous tufa, 20 to 60 and even 150 feet thick. This tufa, however, 
presents a remarkable peculiarity. It is sometimes almost wholly composed of what 
have been <letermined to be calcareous pseudoniorphs after gaylussite (a mineral 
composed of carbonates of calcium and sodiuin with water) — the sodium of the 
mineral having been replaced by calcium. When this variety of tufa, distinguished 
by the name of tldnolitc^ was originally formed, the waters of the vast lake must have 
been bitter, like those of the little soda-lakes which now lie on its site — a dense solution 
in which carbonate of soda predominated. On the margin of one of the present soda- 
lakes, crystals of gaylussite now form in the drier season of the year. Yet no trace 
of carbonate of lime lias been detected in the water. The carbonate of lime in the 
crystals must be derived from water which on entering the saline lakes is at once 
deprived of its lime.^ 

§ 5. Terrestrial Ice. 

Fresh water, under ordinary circunastances, when it reaches a 
temperature of 32° Fahr. passes into the solid state by crywstallising into 
ice. In this condition it performs a series of important geological 
operations before being again melted and relegated to the general mass 
of liquid terrestrial waters. Five conditions under which ice occurs on 
the land deserve notice, viz., frost, frozen rivers and lakes, hail, snow 
and glaciers. 

Frost. — Water, if perfectly still, may fall below the freezing-point 
without freezing, hut when it is then moved, it at once freezes over. In 
freezing, water expands, so that 100 volumes become 109. If it he 
confined in such a way that expansion is impossible, it remains liquid 
even at temperatures below the freezing-point; but the instant that 
the pressure is removed” this chilled water becomes ice. There is a 
constant effort on the part of the water to expand and become solid, 
very considerable pressure being needed to counterbalance this expansive 
power, which increases as the temperature sinks. At 30° Fahr. the 
pressure must amount to 146 atmospheres, or the weight of a column 
of ice a mile high, or 138 tons on the square foot. Consequently, when 
the water freezes at a lower temperature, its pressure on the walls of 
its enclosing cavity must exceed 138 tons on the square foot. Bomb- 
shells and cannon filled with water and hermetically sealed have been 
burst in strong frosts by the expansion of the freezing water within 
them. In nature, the enormous pressures which can be obtained artificially 
occur rarely or not at all, because the spaces into which water penetrates 
^ King, Explm'Ciiio'H of th& 40th Parallel, i. p. 510. I. C. Russell, Srd Awn. Rep. 
iJ. H. (J. K (1838), p. 211, and his inoiiograph on “Lake Lahontan.” T. M. Chatard on 
“Natural Soda,” Pull. U. N. G. S. No. 60 (1890). On the crystallographic form and 
chemical compositioji of the thiiiolite, E. S. Dana, Bull. U. K Geol. Purv. No. 12 (1884). * 
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Mu r. II ^ FUi^ZEX Ull’KlF^, HAIL AND FXOJV ^AVA 

'* iiiifhnr i«'«‘ (p. Isif) forms on tlu* hottonis of the rivers and rises 
!n till* suvUivpA In si‘\'<*ral ways, ordeal changes are thus elleetc^d. 
Miicl, gntvtd, and iHnildcrs <nH*ascd in the anchordcci, or pushed along hy 
it oil tlir hottom, an*, moved from tlndr position. This ic% formed in 
I'lniHiderahle «|uantity in tiie rapids of the Canaduin rivers, is (‘.arried 
down Kfreaiii and aceunmlates against the fwirs and hanks, or is pushed 
over upon tin* surfare of the upper ire. l>y its accumulation a ternjaira ry 
harrier ih formed, tlie Imrstingof which eauscH (l(‘structive floods. When 
flit* ice breaks up in early .snnnne?-, (*ake.s of it wliicdi have Ixam formed 
along s!i«m\ and have enclosed heaeh pehlihis and Imnlders, float off so 
as eithi’r to drop these in deejx*!- \vat(*r or to strand tlnmi on some other 
part, of the slion*. 

I'ljiH kiiel ef tnin.Hport tiikrs pljc’i! on a jLjreat scale, on the, Ht. hawnajcc. The 
ish'tH of rL'ty and nolid roi-k arc fringed with hhH'ks which have been .stranded 

l»y ic.« rjiid which lui- ready to he again enclosed and (loatc.d <df farther down .stream. 
Shosild a g.’ilc ari^c during the hreaking up of the frost, vast piles of ice, with mingled 
gtiivcl and hoiildci’^, riiay he driven anhorc and pushed up the, heacli ; even blocks of 
4oiji’ #4' ronsidcraldc an* .sometimes forced to a height (d‘ .sev<*ral yard.s, t(?aring up 
the 'oil un their w'ay, and hidpitig to form a hank above the walcrdevel. In tln^ .same 
river, gst'iit d» Htrurtion of hanks has hcen cause.d by rafts (d' ic<5, iind ]>articuhirly <>t' 
.inehtji jc»% Trah Island, for exatuph*, which was about an u<*re, and a half in (*xtent 
:il the lH!ginniiig of this 4•clltury, has entirely disappeared, its jdaec being iudieal-etl 
ne'i'i'ly hy a strong ripfdc of the water, which is every year g(‘tting (le(*per ov(*r the 
Hiti’,'* tnher islamis hftv»! also been destroy^si. (treat damage! i.s fre<|uently done to 
and bridgen in ilie same region, t»y rna.s.ses of riverdec driven agninst them on 
the aitival of spring. iielVrcnee has already he,(*n made to the inereaseil powau’ of 
tiiinsporl and erosion acquired hy frozen rivern, and (‘.specially when, as in Hihi*ria, 

I hell ice hreaks ti|i in the higher parts of their eour.s(!s, before it gives way in the 
loiVf*r fp, 

Hail, the fnrniutiun of which is not yet w(‘ll understood,*^ faJls chiefly 
ill summer and tluring tliinid<‘rstonns. Wh(‘n the pelle.is of icm are 
frozen togi*ther so as to reach tin* grouml in lunifis as largtt a,H a pigeon’s 
**gg, or largtu*, great damage i.s often done to cattle, flying birds, and 
vegetation. 'FrecH have their leaves and fruit torn off, and fiU‘Jn ero|)H 
are lauiteii down.'* 

Snow. In those parts of the earth’s surface*, where, either from 
geognipliiea! jamition or from ele.vation into the upper eold njgions of 
the atniiJHpliere, the mean annual temperature, is below thc^ fr(H‘./Jng'- 
point, file condensed moi.Hture falls ehiefly as snow, and nmiaitm in groat 
nieanure iiiimelted throughout the year. A line, termed tdie sudwAhw, 
call he traced, Ih*!ow which the. .snow di.sappe.ars in Hummer, hut above* 

'Fljc-Vic ctiiidithuc'i. arc(*rdtiig iu Ur. Itic p, 5SS), nr«! : t'd., u reeky o? 

4’«iiy l•Nfl^,}j4 ; *Jnd. -hidh»w wutcr a'^ coiuparcd with that, higher up the Nlrcum ; drd, a 
• differ j’tmcis! iind r»»iiglicr water, in cfuiipurHou with a Hm<>nth and ntower luoiion 

Hijiii»-'dsjil*’lv iit«Mve, it a nlunhy, adhesive loud of ice. See 

p. »n 'i : ui, |»|i. .11, f#h 

lll»«?r-»dell, f/, J. ttrui, .sm-. ■‘iwi. p. thlu : p. 'Jltri. 

■ |l»r an of the diJlel'enI the«»rie-H proponed to fM*e<»UUt. for hail, H('e 

1H7U. p. tA'4 ; I SHU, p. m. 

* Fmi- .01 ,11 I'lrilfeui f*| fli!^ ih'’-itoi'live action, '^••e Xtttff/'r, \ivii, flspig p. ,17'k 
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liwuy till* nsiiinir <‘fl th<* bark, and even gavvibig into the wood 

fui- Hr\a*rai 

Ice-caps unci Glaciers. ’ I lie slow movement and compression outlie 
ttliieli, by gr’a v itat inn, <T(*(‘pH downward into valleys descending 
froiii siiuw iiolifs, giu'H rise to large bodi<‘H of ice. T\w. snovv in the higher 
in Itiiio* ami granular. As it niov(\s downward it becomes firmer, 
info lli** efuiditifUi of grtr uv Jir it (p. 1,S9). (h*adually, as the 

>i«*|iaiaii* graiinl**'* are |»ressed together and the air is S([ueezed out, the 
111 , 1 '^- a^aiim*stlM« rijaraeter of blue compact crystalline ice, often with a 
marked ^tratiiied ^iruefurt*, ari.sing from tin* suc,cesHiv(‘. (l(*.p()sits of snow 
and frmn i!i«- thawing ami refnn;zing (»f tlui layers. From a geological 
point of uew, llii> fee may b(* regardcsl a,s th(‘. draitiage of the snowfall 
abi>vi* ibe Hiiow bm% as a riccr i.s thci drainag(t of th (5 rainfall. A glacier, 
lik»' »i rivef\ a! ways ifi motion, though so slowly that it scuuns to l)c 
^olid ami Nialionaiy*. It desc*end.s a.s a hrit<U(i, thick-flowing subHtanc(i, 
like |htr!i or reHim * The mothm is umnjtial in tlu^. difierent parts, the 
ceiifri* mil! surface im^ving faster than tin? Hi<le8 atid bottom, as was first 
.iHriTf allied tiirfiiigli accurate* mcasurem(‘nt by J. I). Forbes, who found 
fliaf in iht* Mf*r fle < dace of rhamouni the mean daily rate? of motion in 
tile ;aimmer am! autumn was from 20 to 27 ineh(‘,s iti the centre, and 
from Id to lah iimr the .side. Ibdiand lias olisiu’ved tliat on tlui west 
coast iif (Greenland the glacier <if .lacolrshavn, which is 14,()()() feet broad 
and mort* than tOOti fe(*t thick in the middhj, has a remarkably rafiid 
iiifition, its rate for twenty four hours ra.nging from 48'2 feet to r)4*(S 
feet. The ice of file fjr»rd of Torsukutak, nearly five miles wide, moves 

' EsaK* ft h Pttntilel^ i. p. 527. 

’’ Oil ;ni?l llfrir Wf»rk, .M*(t !)<• SauM.snr(s ‘ V(jynK<'H <lanM Ics A1 i)h,’ r){ir> ; 

Akfi'i * -I/, * *tjtf CIliirifTtH,’ 1810 ; “Th('‘ori<> <1 (*h (JljuticrH (h* la Havoiii,” Mitni, 

tmuHlaU'd into KiigliMli, 1H75 ; J. D. t'orlH-s, ‘O’nivi-lH in tlm A1 ]>h,’ IS-Ui ; 

' \rirway jm»l |85'1 ; * OrcjiVnmal rap<TH mt (llacicr.s/ 1859 ; Tyndall, ‘(limners 

• I 111*' Alpt/ |H57 ; ‘(UetHrln-r diT .Udzt/eii,’ 1854; A. Ilinm, Mlandlnieh der 

Iji-i loind«%* Hliitfrfarf, 18H5 ; H. UirhUT, ‘(JUdHchcr der OMialpen,’ HtuUgurt, 1888. 

‘ lift d«l*d* l« r rsfii (Jcnilaiei, inigivtn* af < '«»inmi?»‘tione.n tor I^edid.mni at <1(5 gealngiHke og 
h 'imIi L*- * r i <»iMidiyi«i/ ( 'o|»**nhagi*u a vnhuniuou.s n'lxa't by a DuuiHli corn- 

iNC’ aai t»t jfivcHtiiiaii' tlic fonntry. I'lic tirst volume appeared in 1879, and the 

b*nr >,, |jr s lltijtf |}*iH niii In rii ivuifd givfH a detailetl a<!tumut of the phyaleal geography, kv, 

: Ktpi.ilititai »i»'r <te»^f||-‘rliatt tiir Kidkumle zn Hertin, 1891-98,’ E. von Drygal.skj, 
imI-.. iM\.d svN, pp. 5rfft ami 57 b with 58 platen, 10 maps, &e., lie.rlin, 1897 ; (Jhaniberlin, 
'Otirj.d iSi Uimdatid.* ./'‘a/'a. (tmf. ii. pp. <M9, 70K ; ill, pp. 01, 198,409,555, 5(18,885; 

i¥, p|i. UKI* dlCi ; V. p. ; It. IK Salinhiiry, Jmfrn* UmL iii. p. 875 ; iv. pp. 459-810 ; 11. 
¥. l5-ei. i%’, IlMlCip pp. 19-81 ; lHih Ann. Hr/*. l\ K (I, K (1895), pp. 421- 

15’* ; iUrr*?i'y and on 8pi!/bergen, J. t*. <S, liv. (1898), p, 197; Iv. (1899), p. 581 : 

I*. 15 *Tle" b'»' A;»»' m North America,’ 1889; I. ('. HuHsell, ‘The (JlaeierH of 

A'iV‘*'tP"K' pp. 210, it*'4oif, Is97 ; *The (Jreeidaml lee-fleldH and Ijife in the North 
Agodi / 14 n. r, Wnghi iind W. rphsun. New York, 1895 ; ‘ lee-work, Past and Present,’ 
I; PimP <h Pfosojry, I s*id ; Mr. Fredtfield and Prof. ( Jarworsl on the ghuners of 

fp.- lluoiilo'a-., Mo>,n. April and duly 1902. 

• »- p}.4» -...irt S‘4i.’i% All tAperiment to iUtedTute the Motle of Plow of a Vi-smaiH Fluid,” 

o. o. A, 11 . I*. Pd»l ; 15 P. i‘im\ Jtmrn. (itutl. iii. p. 918; It. M. Deeley, (ten!. 

1/^4. pp. I5‘i, 
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ii i; 5 AIirfK^ AXl^ AXTAnirmi icfm^aP.^ 

tin* t'njisl, art* ru}H‘«‘alrd. Hut snow, mtciping <lown tho slopos, and 
mountin'^ nvar !lu‘ iidiutr hills, passos hunoath hy pressure into compact 
m\ Frnm the main valhtvs ^r(‘at glaciers, like vast tongues of ice, 
several tliousanii iVet tliick, aiul soinetinuts many miles in Inxiadth, push 
out to sea, where they break oil* in luigo fragments that float away as 
irf‘hergHd ' .Moreover, tlie islaiuls and |>cninsula8 which front the edge of 
fill* c;ri*en!and plateau hav(* their in(h‘.]H‘udent snow-iields, from which 
!ar‘o* glaciers deneend to the sea. On the American maitdand, also, 
i‘Xteii.Hivi* Hiiow fields and glaeictrs i*xist in Alaska, whicdi haive l)eon laigcl'y 
explored hy the g**ologists of the. Ihiited States since that territory 
was eedf^d to th»dr eoimtry hy Itussia. A voluminous literature has 
alreadv been devotetl to tlie deHcri})tion of the physical geography of the 
region/'* 



rm * 1*1. trefit .4 %tnt AtoK«. in .Iuim* iw;». Th.^ in-ditr in freiu ‘^(»U t,.. WiO iWi h\y;h. 

l‘riM|.4i?iit|4i by Ur. K. U. H. (b-nl. Survey. 


Hie vast snow fndds, ice cap, and glaciers of thci Atitarctic iT.gions are 

Hiill v..rv known. Ah far I.ark as 177 ^ Captain Cook gave 

intereHiing (iewriptions of thf glaeicrH of Soutli (os.rgia (lat. ()4 h.j, 
wliirh ivarh the m-a in a line of dillk (Fig. 1. Further information 
vva.H aequireil last eenturv h.v Widilel, Wilke.H, D’Urville aiKl more, espe- 
.■iallv Sir .lames Doss. ‘ ISut it is liope.l that large a.lditioiiH to our 
knowledge of the physieal geography of the South rolar laiidH and seas 

> Tl... i- ..f lio-. et>...l l.u. in Im-h .-loM.ly hIu.U.'.I t-y «-.ne of tl,e ol.somrH 

. .n ,l o.. -..V.. -iully tl... volumes of tbo (!om„n«Hu..wu.a ih. 

ot I,ry„.iao..1...o„!..rli...H«li.lmry, Uei.l Wrmljt uu.l t J-ha^ a s.. 
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and other parts of the north of Norwa 3 ^ In some cases a cliff of firn ” 
resting on blue ice appears at the top of the precipice — the edge of the 
great sneefond,” or snow-field, — while several hundred feet below, in the 
corrie or cwm at the bottom, lies the re-cemented glacier, white at its 
upper edge, but acquiring somewhat of the characteristic blue gleam of 
compact ice as it moves towards its lower margin. A beautiful example 
of this kind was visited by me at the head of the Jokuls Fjord in Arctic 
Norway in 1865. When making the sketch from which Fig. 150 is 
taken, I observed that the ice from the edge of the snow-field above slipped 
off in occasional avalanches, which sent a roar as of thunder down the 
valley, while from the shattered ice, as it rushed down the precipices, 
clouds of white snow-dust rose into the air. The debris thus launched 
into the defile beneath accumulates there by mutual pressure into a 
tolerably solid mass, which moves downward as a glacier, and actually 
reaches the sea-level — the only example, so far as I am aware, of a 
glacier on the continent of Europe which attains so low an altitude. 





Fig. 151.-— Section Khowiiig the i)rocUictloii of Icebergs at the foot of the Juknls Fjord Glacier. 


As it descends it is crevassed ; and when it comes to the edge of the 
fjord, slices from time to time slip off into the water, where they form 
fleets of miniature icebergs, with which the surface of the fjord (f in Fig. 
151) is covered. Far more gigantic exhibitions of some of these opera- 
tions are to be seen in North Greenland, where the- great ice-cap of the 
interior advances to the edge of a cliff or steep declivity and breaks off* 
in masses that accumulate at the base. 

The body of a normal glacier is traversed throughout its length by a 
set of fissures called cremss^'s, which, though at first as close-fitting as 
cracks in a sheet of glass, widen by degrees as the glacier moves on, till 
they form wide yawning chasms, reaching, it may be, to the bottom of 
the ice, and travelling down with the glacier, but apt to be effaced by 
the pressing of their walls together again as the glacier winds down its 
valley. The glacier continues to descend until it reaches that point 
where its rate of advance is just equalled by its liquefaction. There it 
ends, its place down the rest of the valley being taken by the tumultuous 
river of muddy water which escapes from under the melting extremity of 
the ice. A prolonged augmentation of the snowfall will send the foot of 
the glacier farther down the valley ; a diminution of the snowfall or a 
general rise of temperature will cause it to retreat farther up. 

Considerable variations in the thickness and length of glaciers have been observed 
within the last two or three generations, and more minute investigation has traced 
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these oscillations back for some three hundred years.^ It appears that tlie variatiuus 
have an avei‘af,^e period of thirty-five years, and that these coincide with variations in 
the climate, such as increased xirecipitation or increased evaporation and melting. Among 
the Alpine glaciers, which have been longer under observation than those ol any other 
region, the glacier of La Brenva, on the Italian side of Aloiit Blanc, shrank to such an 
extent in the twenty-four years succeeding 1818, that its surface at one place was lomid 
to have, subsided no less than 300 feet.*-^ The glaciers of Mont Blanc had ceased to 
advance about 1854, and in twelve years, from 1854 to 1865, the Glacier des Bossons 
had receded 332 metres, that of Bois 188 metres, that of Argeiitiere 181 metres, and 
that of Tour 520 metres. The retreat continued until 1875, when a number of glaciers 
began once more to advance, including all those ofjthe Mont Blanc gi’oup, about half 
of tlio.se of the A^alais, not more than a quarter of those in the Bernese Oberlaiid, and 
only a few in the eastern Alx>s. In 1899 theiq ])artial increase had died out in the Swiss 
Alps, where only one glacier was then known to be advancing, nine were doubtful, and 
fifty-five w’ere certainly or x>robably retreating. In the Eastern Al})s, on the other hand, 
fifteen glaciers were advancing, thirteen were stationary, and more than twenty-two 
were retreating. Similar oscillations have been noted in the other glacier districts in 
both the old and new worlds. At pi'esent there appears to be a general diminution of 
the glaciers over the globe, though here and there an ox)posite movement is taking 
jdace.^ 

Some features of geological importance in the hebaviour of a glacier 
as it descends its valley deserve mention here. When the ice has to 
travel over a very uneven floor, some portions may get embayed, while 
overlying parts slide over them. A massive ice-sheet may thus have 
many local eddies in its lower portions, the ice there even travelling for 
various distances, according to the nature of the ground, obliquely to the 
general flow of the main mass, as is remarkably displayed in the Green- 
land ice where it flows round the isolated rocks or ‘‘ Nunatakker’’ which 
rise out of it. Travelling forward on successive ‘‘thrust-planes ” (p. 690), 
it acquires a stratified or parallel structure, which in some places presents 
a close resemblance to the characteristic lenticular handed and plicated 
structure of many ancient gneisses.^ This structure is well brought out 
hy layers of dark detritus which are especially prominent along the sides 
and lower ends of the glaciers of North Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
At the foot of one of these glaciers the banding carves upward, so as to 
dip under the overlying ice and rise against the hill of detritus in front. 
Sometimes the layers become vertical and even bent double. The plas- 
ticity of the ice is further shown hy the way in which the layers come 
up from the floor of the glacier to the surface, bringing with them the 

^ Briickuer, ‘Klmia-Sehwaukungeii se^ 1700’; Penck, (Iwg. Abhmd. 1890, iv. ; 
Richter, ^‘Gdschiclite der Schwankinigen cler Alpeiigletschcr,” Zeitsdi, DenUch, v. OeMer, 
Alp, Ver. 1891 ; H. F, 'Reid, Geol iii. p. 278. 

- J. D. Forbes, * Travels in the Al}*>s, ’ p. 205. 

The variations in the glaciers of the world are now tlie .subject of investigation and 
record by a Conmiittee appointed by the International Geological Congress at Zurich in 1894. 
The annual reports of tliis Committee .since that time will l)e found in the A frM'm Hci Phi/a. 
JYat, Geneva, and in the Journal of Geology, ’ixowi which the facts above stated are taken, 
and to which the student is referred for’ further details. 

See hy way of example the plates in the memoir on the glaciers ami inland ice of 
Greenland by E. yon Drygalski, ZeUsdy, GeseLl. J\ Zrdhiiide, Berlin (1892) ; and the series of 
illustrations to the papers of Chamberlin and Salisbury in the Jonrn, Oeol. cited ante, 535. 
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detritus that has been imbedded in tliein, and by the curvature which 
they frequently display round enclosed lenses of debris. This structure 
is further described on pp. 544-548. 

In descending by a steep slope to a more level part of its course, a 
glacier becomes a mass of fissured ice in great confusion. It descends by 
a slowly creeping ice-fall, where a river would shoot over in a rushing 
waterfall. A little below the fall the fractured ice, with all its chaos of 
pinnacles, bastions and chasms, is pressed together again, and by regela- 
tion becomes once more a solid mass (Fig. 152). 


SnovnfieU 



Great destruction is sometimes caused by the breaking off of the end 
of glaciers which terminate on steep ground. The sudden dislocation of 
the ice and its reduction to fragments, and even to powder, causes a 
considerable proportion of it to melt. A mingled mass of ice and water 
is thus discharged, which, meeting with loose moraine stuff, may speedily 
become a moving debacle of mud. Such, according to M. For el, was the 
origin of the destructive avalanche which on 12th July 1892 swept 
away some thirty houses and killed about 150 people, in the valley of 
Montjoie, which joins that of the Arve, not far below Chamouni.’^ 

Another incidental effect of the movement of glaciers is to be seen 
when the ice, barring the mouth of a tributary valley, dams back the 
streams flowing therein, and causes a lake to form. This result may be 
observed at the Marjelen See, on the great Aletsch Glacier, and else- 
where on the Alpine chain. If this arrest of the water is temporary, 
great damage may be done by the bursting of the ice-dam and the con- 
sequent sudden rush of the liberated water. ^ If, on the other hand, 
the glacier is massive enough to form a permanent barrier, the water 
may rise behind it so as to fill the tributary valley, and even escape by 
a pass at its head. Successive diminutions of the mass of ice will lead 
to corresponding lowerings of the level of the lake, each prolonged rest 
of the water at one level being marked by a shelf or terrace formed as a 

^ Co'mptes rend. cxv. (1892), p. 193. Other writers assign the bunstiiig of a glacier-lake 
as the cause. Another meinorahle example of a siiiiilar catastrophe occurred above the 
Gernmi Pass three years later. ‘ Gletsclierlawine an der Altels am 11 Sept. 1895,’ by A. 
Heim and others ; Preller, Geol. Mac/, 1896, p. 103. 

The instance of the bur.stiiig of the ice-dam in the Draiise valley has already been 
referred to {ante, p. 493). 
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beach-line along the shore. The famous “ parallel roads ’’ of Glen Roy 
are a striking illustration of this kind of geological history. (Book YI. 
Part V. Sect. i. § 1.) 

Work done by Ice-sheets and Glaciers. — Sheets of land-ice, 
whether in the form of wide ice-caps or of more restricted glaciers, have 
three important geological tasks to perform — (1) to carry down the debris 
cast on their surface or enclosed in their mass ; (2) to erode their beds ; 
and (3) to distribute detritus over the lower grounds which they reach. 

(1) Transport. — In ordinary glaciers such as those of, Norway and 
the Alps, the transport of detritus takes place chiefly on the surface 
of the ice. Descending its valley, the glacier receives and bears along 
on its margin the dust, earth, stones and rubbish which, blown hy 
wind, loosened by frost, or washed down by rain and rills, come from 
the cliffs and slopes. In this part of its work the glacier resembles a 
river which carries down branches and leaves from the woods on its 
banks. The detritus which rests on the surface of the ice sometimes so 
completely conceals it that the glacier looks like a plain of l)are earth 
and stones. On this surface huge masses of rock — sometimes as big as a 
large cottage, — though seemingly at rest, are slowly travelling down the 
valley with the ice, liable at any moment to slip into the crevasses 
which may open below them. When they thus disappear, they may 
descend to the bottom of the ice, and move with it along the rocky 
floor, which is no doubt the fate of a large proportion of the smaller 
stones and sand. But the large stones seem, sometimes at least, to be 
cast up again by the ice to the surface of the glacier at a lower part 
of its course. 

Recent detailed study of the ice-cap and glaciers of North Green- 
land has revealed features in the transport of detritus by land-ice 
which had never before been seen so clearly or on so great a scale, and 
which possess much interest in their .bearing upon the history of the 
Pleistocene glacial deposits of the northern hemisphere. The vast 
plateau of inland ice in Greenland consists, so far as we know, of one 
unbroken snow-field, above which no hills or mountains rise, except near 
its seaward margin. From the absence of bare rock, no stones or earth 
fall on the surface of this snowy expanse. The ice therefore carries no 
moraines until it reaches the projecting nunataks near the coast, and 
even there they are not specially numerous or of particularly large 
dimensions. Hence one great source of the material carried down by , 
the Alpine glaciers is absent in the far north. From the shore crags ahd 
from the nunataks dust is blown inland which, when abundant, dirties 
the surface of the snow-field, but it does not appear to travel more thM 
a very few miles from its source of origin. In all the Greenland glaciers 
examined by Professor Chamberlin and his party during the expedition 
of 1894, while the upper part of the ice was on the whole free from 
debris, the lower portion was invariably charged with rock-rubbish of 
various kinds for 100 or 150 feet above the bottom. This material was 
disposed in layers wherein the clay, earth and stones were dispersed 
without any regard to size, coarse and fine detritus occurring indis- 
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criniinately in the same band. Large boulders were sometimes found in 
abundance in the lowest bands. So thickly piled together were these 
materials in the bottom of the ice that a layer 12 or 15 feet thick 
seemed to be almost wholly composed of black debris. By the melting 
of the ice a pile of rubbish accumulated below and in front of the 
terminal face of the glacier. 

But though at first the upper and main mass of the ice, so far as it 
could be seen, appeared to be destitute of detritus, it was found 
towards the lower ends of a number of glaciers, and also at the edge of 
the great ice field, to be loaded with earth and stones, which had come 
up from l)elow. Good sections were observed where the actual upward 



Pig. 153. — View of Glacier in rcjssessioii Bay, South Georgia. 


curving of the layers could be traced from the floor to the surface of the 
ice. The successive lines of rubbish, marking the outcrops of highly 
inclined or vertical bands thus brought up, followed eacli other in 
concentric lines across the breadth of the glacier for many hundreds of 
feet in horizontal distance. At one point, within half a mile from the 
edge of the main ice-cap, as many as eight of these ridges of drift could 
1)0 seen on the ice, separated by intervals of twenty or thirty rods, some- 
times closely approaching each other. Moreover, similar lines or ridges 
of debris formed by the uprise of bands in the ice parallel to the sides 
of the valley were observed, closely simulating lateral moraines, yet 
entirely derived from the bottom. It is thus evident that though little 
detritus falls on the surface of the Greenland ice, a very large amount 
of it is carried down in the lower parts. ^ Similar observations have 
been made in Spitzbergen by Professors Garwood and Gregory, who 
found the lower parts of the glaciers there to be so laden with rock- 
rubl>ish that they sometimes could not draw any sharp line between the 

^ Cliamberlin, Journ. Geol, as noted on p. 535, and Salisbury, Jouni. (hoi. iv. p. 798. 
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glacier and the floor of detritus below itd The introduction of so much 
mineral matter retards the flow of the ice, so that the rate of movement of 
the lower layers is still further lessened, and the upper parts move over 
them. 

It thus appears that whether on the ice, in the ice, or under the ice, 
a vast quantity of detritus is continually travelling with a glacier down 
towards lower ground. The rubbish lying on the surface is called 
moraim stuff. Naturally it accumulates on either side of a valley-glacier, 
where it forms the so-called lateral moraines. When two glaciers unite, 
their two adjacent lateral moraines are brought together, and travel 
thereafter down the centre of the glacier as a medial moraine. In Fig. 
154 the left lateral moraine (3) of G-lacier B unites with the right lateral 



• Fig. 154.-— Map of the union of two Valley Glaciers, showing junction of two lateral 

into one medial Moraine. 

moraine (2) of A to fotm the medial moraine 5, while the other moraines 
(1, 4) continue their course and become respectively the right and left 
lateral moraines (c, a) of the united glacier. A glacier formed by the 
union of many tributaries in its upper parts, may have numerous medial 
lines of moraine, so many indeed as sometimes to be covered with ddbris, 
to the complete concealment of the ice. At such parts the glacier 
appears to be a bare field or earthy plain, rather than a solid mass of 
clear ice of which only the surface is dirty wdth rubbish. At the end of 
the glacier, the pile of loose materials is tumbled upon the valley in what 
is called the terminal moraine. 

Beneath the ice of the Swiss glaciers lies a thin inconstant layer of 
fine wet mud, sand and stones, derived partly from the descent of 
materials from the surface down the crevasses, partly from the rochs of 
the sides and bottom of the glacier-bed. These materials may be seen 
fixed sometimes in the ice itself. Though it may locally accumulate, 
this layer is apt to be removed by the ice or by the water that flows 
under the glacier. It is known to Swiss geologists as the rmraine 
profonde or Grundmorcine ( = boulder clay, till or bottom-moraine). The 
sheet of ice that once filled the broad central plain of Switzerland, 
between the Alps and the Jura, certainly pushed a vast deal of mud, 

1 Q. J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 197. 
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sand and stones over the floor of the valley, and this material has been 
left as a covering, like the till of Northern Europe.^ 

It is among the Arctic ice-fields, however, that the moraine profonde 
is best developed. As above shown, the lower portions of the glaciers 
and even the marginal parts of the great ice-cap are abundantly charged 
,, with detritus. Owing to the remarkable way in which the bottom of 
the ice is j)ushed upward, the rock fragments with which it is laden are 
brought up to the surface, so as to form ridges there like ordinary 
superficial moraines. In Spitzbergen a marked difference was observed 
between the character of the detritus forming the two classes of moraines. 
In those of the common or Swiss type the materials carried along on the 
surface of the glaciei*s are rough, angular and ill assorted, with only rarely a 
block amongst them that showed the striation so characteristic of ice- 
erosion. In those, on the other hand, formed out of detritus carried 
along in and under the ice, the materials are subangular and rounded, 
with abundant scratched and polished pebbles and boulders stuck in 
a fine tough clay. This matrix is sometimes laminated, and the whole 
moraine may be well stratified, or in other cases entirely without any 
definite arrangement. There is obviously the closest resemblance 
between such deposits and the boulder-clay or till of Northern Emmpe 
and America.- 

While the fact of the abundant distribution of detritus in the body 
of the Arctic ice-cap and glaciers is now well established, and of the most 
obvious interest and importance for the interpretation of Pleistocene 
glaciation, it presents some curious problems in the mechanics of glacier 
motion which require fuller consideration. That the detritus has not 
fallen from above but has been brought up from underneath admits of 
no doubt. Round the nunataks the ice stands back from the rock, 
leaving a trench or ravine into which the fragments from these projections 
will fall, so that little or none of the waste of these peaks can be carried 
on the surface of the ice ; the whole or nearly the whole of it must find 
its way into the body or down to the bottom of the ice. Yet by some 
remarkable internal movement in the ice the detritus is arranged in 
parallel bands, as if it had been intermittently deposited in that form, 
and these bands are pushed upward until their outcrops reach the surface 
of the ice, across which they extend as long lines or ramparts of rubbish. 

Professor Chamberlin recognised the formation of thrust- planes in 
some of the G-reenland glaciers, and the riding forward of upper cleaner 
portions of the ice upon lower parts nearly laden with d6bris. More 
recently Professors Garwood and Gregory have observed similar facts in 
Spitzbergen. They explain the introduction of the detritus into the ice 
in the following manner. In a glacier which ends in a cliff-like face the 
lower portions, retarded by friction on the floor and l)y the amount of 

^ 111 1809 I exaniiucd u characteristic section of an ancient marai/ie profonde near 
Solobliurn, full of scratched stones, and lying on the striated pavement of rock to be 
immediately described as further characteristic of ice -action. It closely resembled the 
boulder-clay of Northern Europe. 

- Garwood and Gregory, op. cit. p. 20S. 
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detritus frozen into them, are outrun by the upper layers, which 
consequently project as a cornice. From time to time masses of this 
cornice fall off and accumulate in a pile below. If the glacier cannot 
push this pile forward it is forced to override it, and thus what was the 
upper part of the glacier becomes the base. “As the process is 
continuous, the glacier advances by an overrolling motion, the top layer, 
falling to the bottom and then working upward over other fallen masses. 
These authors recognise three mechanical processes in the movement of 
the ice : (1) a simple flow like that of the Swiss glaciers, taking place 
mainly in the upper parts of the ice, which are free from detritus ; (2) 
a continual series of deformations, the ice being crushed and fractured 
and thrust forward on shearing- or thrust-planes by the onward pressure 
of the mass of the glacier behind ; (3) an overrolling movement where 
the upper layers, moving more rapidly than the lower, break off* and 
accumulate as banks of ice-blocks, which in the end are re-cemented and 
driven onward as once more parts of the general body of the glacier.* 

The explanation here summarised would account for the incorporation 
of bands of detritus at the lower end of an ice-cap or glacier, where alone 
the overrolling action is possible. It is not easy to see how it can be 
applied to the occurrence of the moraine-like ridges on the ice half a mile 
or more from the end, unless we could suppose that these inland ridges 
belong to an extremely remote time, when they were at the edge of the 
glacier, which has since then advanced by a succession of thrust -planes and 
overrollings to its present limit. More probably the phenomenon depends 
on some little understood peculiarities in the behaviour of Arctic ice and 
on the influence of an irregular topography upon its fiow.^ 

(2) Erosion . — The manner and results of erosion in the channel of 
a glacier differ from those associated with other geological agents, and 
form therefore distinguishing features of ice- action. This erosion is 
efl'ected partly by the pressure of the ice upon the rocks, partly by means 
of the fine sand, stones, and blocks of rock that fall between the ice and 
the rocks on which it moves. Ice pressed against masses of rock which 
have had their joints partly opened by frost may dislodge and remove 
them. Or the ice squeezed into clefts may disrupt the rocks along its 
side or its bed. An action of this kind, which has been called “plucking,’' 
seems to take place on the lee side of rocky prominences under a glacier.*^ 
Much more important, however, is the erosion effected by the sand and 
fragments of stone that the ice presses against the rocky surfaces ov'er 
which it moves. This detidtus is, for the most part, fresh and angular. 

1 Q. J. a. S. liv. (1898), pp. 203, 220. 

Mr. R. D. Siilisbury (op. sii-pra cit.) gives two sections e.xi)laiiatory of liis conception of 
the structure of the Greenland glaciers. In the case of a small glacier he supposes that 
the layers of ice arrange themselves hi a basin-shape with steep sides, np which the debris- 
bearing parts come to the surface, while in a large glacier he makes two basins with the rock- 
laden layers ridged up in an anticline along the centre. 

G. Steinmami, NeuesJahrb. i. (1899), p. 216 ; Baltzer, Arcldv. ScL Phyn. Nat. 1892 ; 
Zeitsch. lyraht. Geol. i. (1893), p. 14; iJenksch. Schvmz. Naiurf. Oes. xxxiii. (1898); G. E. 
Culver, Joimi. Geol. iii. p. 982 ; 0. Gumtelius, Geol. Foren. StockJiohn, xi. p. 249. 
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Its trituration by the glacier reduces the size of the particles, but retains 
their angular character, so that, as Daubree has pointed out, the sand 
that escapes from the end of a glacier 
appears in sharp freshly - broken grains, 
and not as rounded water-worn particles.^ 

The earth and stones strewn over the 
surface of a glacier are frequently pre- 
cipitated into the crevasses, and may thus 
reach the rocky floor over which the ice is 
moving. They likewise fall into the narrow 
space which sometimes intervenes between 
the margin of a glacier and the side of the 
valley {a in Fig. 155). Held by the ice as 
it creeps along, they are pressed against the 
rocky sides and bottom of the valley so firmly 
and persistently as to descend into each little hollow and mount over each 
ridge, yet all the while moving along steadily in one dominant direction 


Fig. lijo.— Section of a Glacier in its 
rocky cliannel, 

With a medial moraine at d, a lateral 
.moraine partly on the ice and partly 
stranded on a sloping declivity (h), a 
mass of rocks fallen between the ice 
and the precipitous rocks at a, and a 
group of perched blocks at c (J. D. 
Forbes). 



Pig, 15 G.— Viewof i-)art of the side of the Mer de Glace (J. D. Forbes), 


with the general movement of the glacier. Here and there the ice, with 
grains of sand and pieces of stone imhedded in its surface, can he caught 
in the very act of polishing and scoring the rocks. In Fig. 156 a view 
- ‘ (U'ologie expcrim,’ p. 254. 
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is given of the ''angle'’ on the Mer de Glace, Chamouni, where blocks of 
granite are jammed between the mural edge of the ice and the precipice 
of rock along which it moves, and which is scored and polished in the 
direction of motion of the blocks. Tyndall long ago stated that a glacier 
300 metres thick, allowing 12*20 metres of ice to an atmosphere, 
presses with a weight of 486,000 lbs. on every scpiare yard of its bed,^ 
and with a vertical pressure of this amount it moves down its valley. It 
is possible that the erosive power of the ice is assisted l)y the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the water that flows under the glacier. Minute 
joints and crevices may thus be widened and. the particles of the rock 
may be separated, as those of soil and rock are at the surface ])y frost.‘^ 



Fig. 157.— Ice-worn surface of rock, sliowing PolLsh, Striie, Grooviiig.s and Erratics. Suthcrlarnl. 


Under the slow, continuous, and enormously erosive power of fa 
glacier, the most compact resisting rocks are ground down, smoothed, 
polished and striated (Fig. 157). The strise vary from such fine lines as 
may be made by the smallest grains of cpiartz up to deep ruts and 
grooves. They sometimes cross each other, one set partially effacing an 
older one, and thus pointing to shiftings in the movement of the ice. 
On the retirement of the glacier, hummocky bosses of rock, having 
smooth undulating forms like dolphins’ backs, are conspicuous. These 
have received the name of roches Tnoutoiioides, The stones by’’ which this 
scratching and polishing are effected sufler in exactly the same way. 
They are ground down and striated, and since they must move in the 
line of least resistance, or " end on,” their stride run in a general sense 
^ Phil. Mag. .xxviii. (1864). 

- A. Hellaiid, Geol. Form. Stockholm, ii (1874), pp. 286, 342. 
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lengthwise (Fig. 15.9)' It will he seen, when we come to notice the 
traces of former glaciers, how important is the evidence given by these 
striated stones. 

Besides its proper and characteristic rock-erosion, a glacier is aided 
in a singular way by the co-operation of running water. Among the 
Alps, during day in summer, much ice is melted, 
and the water courses over the glaciers in 
brooks which, as they reach the crevasses, 
tumble down in rushing waterfalls, and are 
lost in the depths of the ice. Directed, 
however, by the form of the ice-passage against 
the rocky floor of the valley, the water descends 
at a particular spot, carrying with it the sand, 
mud and stones which it may have swept 
away from the surface of the glacier. By 
means of these materials it erodes deep pot- 
holes (moulins) in the solid rock, in which the 
rounded detritus is left as the crevasse closes 
up or moves down the valley. On the ice- 
worn surface of Norway, singular cavities of 
this kind, known as ‘‘giants’ kettles” or 
“ caldrons ” (Riesentopfe, liiesenkessel, Fig. 

158), exist in great numbers.^ There can be 
little doubt that they have had an origin under 
the massive ice-cover which once spread over 
that peninsula. Similar cavities filled with 
transported boulders occur in the molasse sandstone near Berne,- and a 
large group of them is now one of the sights of Lucerne. They have 




Fig. 159. — Striated Stone from Boulder-clay. 

been recognised in North Germany ^ and generally over the glaciated 
areas of Europe. As some parts of the Greenland ice-sheet are traversed 
in summer by powerful rivers which are swallowed up in the crevasses, 
excavations of the same nature are no doubt also in progress there. 

Since rocks present great diversities of structure and hardness, and 

^ B. A. Sexe, XJnivcrsiL Program. Christiania, 1874 ; Brcigger andiReuscli, Q.^J. O. S. 
XXX. p. 750; W. XJpliam, Bull. Geol. Soc. jUner. xii. (1900), i). 26. 

2 Baclimanii, JVeices Jahrb. 1875, p. 53. 

Jahrb. PrexisR. GeM. Landesamst. 1880, p. 275. 
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consequently vary much in the resistance they offer to denudation, they 
are necessarily worn down unequally. The softer, more easily eroded 
portions are scooped out by the grinding action of the ice, and basin- 
shaped or various irregular cavities are dug out below the level of the 
general surface.^ Similar effects may be produced by a local augmen- 
tation of the excavating power of a glacier, as where the ice is strangled 
in some narrow part of a valley, or where, from change in declivity, it is 
allowed to accumulate in greater mass as it moves more slowly onward. 
Such hollows, on the retirement of the ice, become receptacles for water, 
and form pools, tarns or lakes, unless, indeed, they chance to have been 
already filled up with glacial rubbish. 

Among the proofs of great erosion by ice on hard rocky surfaces the 
existence of basins scooped out of the solid rock are perhaps the most 
striking. The striae and scorings may in such cases be traced down below 
the water at the end of a tarn or lake, and may be found emerging at 
the other end with the same steady direction as on the surrounding 
ground or enclosing valley. In the year 1862 the late Sir A. C. Itamsay 
drew attention to this peculier power of land-ice, and affirmed that the 
abundance of excavated rock-basins in Northern Europe and America was 
due to the fact that these regions had been extensively eroded by sheets 
of land-ice, when the more northern parts of the two continents were 
in a condition like that of North Greenland at the present day. This 
explanation has given rise to prolonged controversy, many geologists up- 
holding the doctrine of ice-erosion and others as strenuously denying it. 
Eamsay may have applied it too widely, but he has the great merit of 
having called attention to a vera causa in geology and of throwing a new 
light on the glaciated topography of the northern hemisphei*e. The origin 
of lakes will be further considered in Book VII. 

While the proofs of great erosion by land -ice are indisputable, 
many instances have now been collected where glaciers have over- 
ridden moraines, gravel-beds or other soft material, and have moved 
across them for perhaps long periods without removing them. In 
Greenland, as above stated, it has been observed that the layers of dt'ibris- 
laden ice at the bottom of a glacier bend upward against the ])ank of 
rubbish thrown down in front, which in many cases does not seem to 
have been pushed forward or disturbed for some considerable timc.**^ It 
is obvious that in such places the ice has at present no marked, or at 
least raiffcl, erosive power. 

Undoubtedly the most obvious proof of the erosion effected by glaciers 
is to be found in the vast amount of mud which discolours the water that 
escapes from their lower ends. This sediment, unlike that of ordinary 

1 See the remarks already made (p. 458) on tlie possiljility of the rotting out of l)asiu. 
sliaped receptacles in solid rock tlirougli the operations of superficual weatliering--a i)roc(i.ss 
which may account for many rock-l3asiiis that have .siib.sequently had their dcsioniposcd rock 
swept out of them by ice. 

Tor a striking examine of the way in which a glacier may sj»read over de])Osits of 
gravel, see the plate accompanying Mr. H. P. Cnshirig’s ])aper on the Muir Glacier of Alaska, 
American GeoUxjist, 1891. 
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rivers, which become swollen and muddy according to the weather or the 
season, is always conspicuous, and proves that the ice is constantly creep- 
ing downward and in so doing is wearing down the rocks over which it 
passes. It is not so easy, however, as in the case of rivers to measure 
the amount of this glacial mud and to form an approximate idea of the 
amount and rate of the erosion. Various measurements and estimates 
have been made of this proportion of sediment and of the volume of 
water discharged by various glaciers. 

F roin the end of the Aar glacier (which with its affluents is computed to have an 
area of 60 square kilometres, and is therefore by no means one of the largest in Switzer- 
land) it has been estimated that there escape every day in the month of August two 
million cuhic metres (440 million gallons) of water, containing 284,374 kilogrammes 
(280 tons) of sand. The amount of fine sand discharged from the melting glacier into 
tlie fjord of Isortok, Greenland, is estimated at 4062 million kilogrammes per day.^ IMr. 
A. Helland has computed that from the Justedal glacier, Norway, one million kilo- 
grammes of sediment are discharged in a July day, and that the total annual discharge 
from the ice-field, 830 square miles in area, amounts to 180 millions of kilogrammes, 
be.sides 13 million kilogrammes of mineral matter in solution. Taking the specific 
gravity of the suspended matter at 2 '6, he finds that the basin of the glacier loses 69,000 
cubic metres of solid rock every year, or a cubic mass measuring 41 metres on the side.- 
Among tlie Mont Blanc group of glaciers. Professor Diiparc found that at the beginning 
of August 1890, the water from the Argentiere glacier contained 535 grammes of sedi- 
ment in every cubic metre of water, and at the same time in 1891, 139 grammes. The 
water from the Mer de Glace at the first date contained 483 and at the second 452 
grammes. In that from the Bossons the quantities were 2287 and 325.^ The mean 
(|uantity from seven Norwegian rivers was found to be 148 grammes in the cubic metre 
of water ; from ten Greenland glaciers 634 grammes ; from the Icelandic glaciers 975 
grammes.^ Mr. P. A. Oyen has estimated in micromillimetres the annual normal erosion 
of the basins of four northern glaciers as follows ‘A — 


Iceland, Vatnajbkul .... 647 

Norway, Jostedalsbrae . . . . 79 

,, Hardanger-jbkul . . . . 69 

,, Galdhbtind .... 54 


(3) Depjsitioii of Detritus. — It is obvious that as land-ice is a 
powerful agent in the transport of rock debris, it must play an important 
part in the distribution of detritus from high to low ground. While 
rivers are limited in their carrying power by their own velocity and the 
size of the materials with which they have to deal, glaciers have no 
similar limitation. Though they may move slowly, they are capable of 
conveying the most gigantic masses of rock for long distances, and leaving 
them in places Imiidreds or thousands of feet below their points of 
departure. Moreover, while rivers are always carrying their burden of 
detritus in a downward direction, glaciers sometimes climb slopes and 
push up their moraines and boulders to considerable heights. 

When from any cause a glacier diminishes in size, it may drop its 

1 ‘ Meddelel.ser oiu Groiiland,’ vol. ii. 

- (^eoL Poren. StocMiobn., 1874, No. 21, Band ii. No 7. 

A rchiv. ScL Phys. Nut, Geneva, xxvi. (1891), p. 531. 

^ A. Helland, op. .supra cit. ; Nyt. Archiv. Natur. i. ; Archiv. Math. Natur. 1882. 

\Nyt. Mag. 1892 ; xxxvii. (1900), p. 112. 
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blocks upon the sides of its valley, and leave them there, sometimes in 
the most threatening positions. Such stranded stones are known as 
perched blocks. Those of each valley belong to the rocks of that valley ; 
and if there be any difference between the rocks on the two sides, the 
perched blocks, cai'ried far down from their sources, still point to that 
difference, for they remain on their own original side. But during a 
former great extension of the glaciers of the northern hemisphere, blocks 
of rock have been carried out of their native valleys, across plains, valleys, 
and even considerable ranges of hills. 



• Fig. 100.— Pierre a But— a granite block from the Mont Blanc range, .stranded above, 2shnifchaif;l 

(J. B. Forbes). 

Such “errarics” (I'indlinge) not only abound in. the Swiss valleys, but cross tlie 
great plain of Switzerland, and appear in numbers high upon the llank.s of the Jura. 
Since the latter moniitains consist chiefly of limestone, and the blocks are of variou.n 
crystalline rocks belonging to the higher parts of the Alps, the proof of transport is 
irrefragable. Thousands of them form a great belt of boulders extending for miles at an 
average height of 800 feet above the Lake of Neufchfitel (Fig. 160). These consist of 
the protogine granite of the Mont Blanc group of niountaius, and must liave travelled 



Fig. 101. — Angular erratic block on the north .side of the Alpi di Pravolta, I^ake of Como (1C). 

at least 60 or 70 miles. One of the most noted of them, the Pierre a Bot (toad-stone), 
which lies about two miles west of Keiifchatel, measures 50 (French) feet in lengtli by 
20 in width and 40 in height. It is estimated to contain 40,000 cubic feet, and to 
weigh about 3000 tons.^ The celebrated “blocks of Moiithey” consist of huge niasse.s 
of granite, disposed in a belt, which extends for miles along the mountain slopes of the 
left bank of the Rhone, near its union with the Lake of Geifeva. On the southern side 
of the Alps, similar evidence of the transport of blocks from the central mountains is to 
be found. On the flanks of the limestone heights on the farther side of the Lake of 
Como, blocks of granite, gneiss and other crystalline rocks lie scattered about in 
hundreds. 


^ Forbes, ‘Travels in the Alps,’ p. 49. 
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Before the numerous facts had been collected and understood which prove a former 
grea.t augmentation in the size of the Aljhne glaciers, it was believed by many geologists 
that the erratics stranded along the hanks of the Jura Mountains had been transported 
on floating ice, and that Central Europe was then in great xmrt submerged beneath an 



Fig. 162. — Section to show the extension of the Alpine Glaciers (ct) across the Plain of Switzerland, 
and the ti’ansi)ort of blocks to the sides of the Jura (m) (B.). 


icy sea. It is now universally admitted, however, that the transport has been entirely 
the work of glaciers. Instead of being confined, as at present, to the higher parts of 
their valleys, the glaciers extended down into the plains. As already stated, they filled 
the great depression between the Oberland and the Jura, and, rising high upon the flanks 
of the latter chain, actually overrode some of its ridges (Fig. 162). Similar evidence in 
the hilly parts of Britain, as well as in other parts of Europe and America, no longer the 
abode of glaciers, shows that a great extension of 
snow and ice at a recent geological period prevailed 
in the northern hemisphere, as will be described 
in the account of the Glacial period in Book VI. 

As De la Beche has "well pointed out, the student 
must be on his guard lest he be led to mistake for 
true erratics mere weathered blocks belonging to 
a rock that has disintegrated m situ. If, for 
example, he should encounter a block like that ^ 
represented in Fig. 163, he would properly conclude 

that it had travelled, because it did not belong to the rock on which it lay. But he 
would require to prove further that there was no rock in the immediate neiglibourhood 
from which it could have fallen as the result of mere weathering. The granite (c) 
shown in Fig. 164 disintegrates at the summit, and the blocks into which it splits 
find their way by gravitation down the slope. ^ 



Fig. 164. — Granite (c) ducoiiiijosiug into blocks (a), which gradually roll down upon the 
surrounding stratified rocks (JJ.). 

The moraines shed from the sides and ends of glaciers in the valleys 
remain as enduring memorials of the former presence of the ice. These 

t ^ De la Beche, ‘Geological Observer,’ p. 257. The surface of some parts of the granite 
districts of Cornwall is strewn with large boulders of granite, schorl-rock, vein-quartz, &:c. ; 
but these, though resembling erratics in form, are all due to decomposition of the parent-rocks 
in sUv, 
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heaps of clel)ris may be seen running along the sides of a valley, where 
they mark the margin of the ancient glacier, and also arranged in crescent- 
shape across the valley, as they were thrown down from the melting front 
of the ice. Not infrequently a succession of such ridges may be traced up 
a valley, marking successive pauses with intervals of more rapid shrinkage 
of the" ice. Occasionally lakes of water are still ponded back by these 
moraines ; more frequently the barrier of detritus has been cut through 
by the escaping stream, and an alluvial plain or peat-bog may mark where 
the lake once lay. 

]\Iuch more extensive must be the sheet of detritus left by the melting 
and disappearance of a plateau-glacier or ice-cap. Observations of the low 
ground from which the arctic ice has retreated show it to be strewn with 
earth and stones remarkably like the boulder-clay and “glacial-drift 
which cover so much of Northern Europe and America. (Book VI. Part 
V. Sect. i. § 5.) Professors Garwood and Gregory found on the broad 
plain of the Booming Glacier, Spitzbergen, some square miles of a tough 
mud, with scratched boulders and pebbles, which only needed to be dried 
to form a perfect boulder-clay. This deposit had not been laid down as 
a moraine at the end of the glacier, but represented the detritus once 
enclosed in the ice and dropped when the ice melted and retreated to its 
present limits,^ 

§ 6. Oceanic Waters. 

The area, depth, temperature, density and composition of the sea 
having been already treated of (Book IL), we have now to consider its 
place among the dynamical agents in geology. In this relation it may be 
studied under two aspects: 1st, its movements, and 2nd, its geological work. 

I. Movements. — (1) Tides.- — These oscillations of the mass of the 
oceanic waters, caused by the attraction of the sun and moon, require 
notice here only as regards their geological bearings. They are scarcely per- 
ceptible in enclosed seas, such as the Mediterranean and Black Seas, which 
are commonly spoken of as tideless. In strictness, however, a feeble but 
quite recognisable tide may be observed in the Mediterranean. On the 
coast of the Alpes Maritimes it lias a mean rise of 6 to 8 inches, the least 
rise being 4 and the highest not exceeding 10 inches. The Mediterranean 
tides are most strongly developed in the Bay of Gibraltar (where they rise 
from 5 feet to 6 feet 6 inches), the upper Adriatic, and the Gulf of Gabes. 
At Brindisi the rise is 8 inches, at -Ancona 1 foot 4 inches, at Venice 1 
foot 8 inches, and at Trieste 2 feet 4 inches. With a rise of the 
barometer the level of the water falls sometimes a fourth lower than the 
limit of the normal ebb. Observations at Nice, Monaco, Cannes, and 
other places show that from atmospheric disturbances the level of the 
sea may be lowered as much as 1 foot 8 inches.^ 

1 Q. J. a. S. liv. (1898), p. 209. 

- See ‘The Tides and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System,’ by Professor G. H. 
Darwin, 1898, pp. xviii. 342. 

^ Haschert, Deutsche Rundschau fwr Oeographie, July 1887. Bull. Amer. Oeograph. 
Soc. xix. (1887), p. 314. J. de Pulligny, Assoc. Frang. 1891, ii. p. 287. 
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In a wide, deep ocean, the tidal undulation pro])ably produces no per- 
ceptible geological change. It passes at a great speed ; in the Atlantic, 
its rate is 500 geographical miles an hour. But as this is merely the 
passing of an oscillation whereby the particles of water are gently raised 
up and let down again, there can hardly be any appreciable effect upon 
the deep ocean-bottom. When,- however, the tidal wave enters a narrow 
and shallow sea, it has to accommodate itself to a smaller channel, and 
encounters more and more the friction of the bottom. Hence, while its 
rate of motion is diminished, its height and force are increased. It is in 
shallow water, and along the shores of the land, that the tides acquire 
their main geological importance. They there show themselves in an 
alternate advance upon and retreat from the coast. Their upper limit 
has received the name of Mgh-umter imi% their lower that of loio-mder 



Fig. IGD. — Section of a Beach (lethied by liigli- and low-water mark. 


'imrh, the littoral space between being termed the Imch (Fig. 165). If 
the coast is precipitous, a beach can only occur in shelving bays and 
creeks, since elsewhere the tides will rise and fall against a face of rock, 
as they do on the piers of a port. On such rocky coasts, the line of 
high-water is sometimes admirably defined by the grey crust of luirnacles 
adhering to the rocks. Sea-weeds likewise indicate the limits of the 
l)each, the large laminarian forms marking the line of low-water. Where 
the beach is flat, and the rise and fall of the tide great, many square 
miles of sand or mud may be laid bare in one bay at low- water. 

The height of the tide varies from zero up to 60 or 70 feetd It 
is greatest where, from the form of the land, the tidal wave is cooped 
up within a narrow inlet or estuary. Under such circumstances the 
advancing tide sometimes gathers itself into one or more large waves, 
and rushes furiously up between the converging shores. This is the 
origin of the “bore” of the Severn, which rises to a height of 9 feet, 
while the rise and fall of the tide at Chepstow amounts to a maximum 
of 50 feet.2 In like manner, the tides which enter the Bay of Fundy, 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are more and more cooped up 
and rise higher as they ascend that strait, till they reach a height of 70 

^ A Corninittee was appointed by tlie British As.soeiatioii to investigate the eliects of 
wind and atniosplieric pressure on the tides. Its first report appeared in the volume for 
1896, pp. 503-526. 

“ On the bore of the Severn, see V. Cornish, Nature^ l.xii. (1900), p. 126 ; ik^ograph . 
Journ. 1902, p. 52 ; C. T. Whitinell, Eature, Ixv. (1902), p. 344 ; E. W. Prevost, o/j. cif, 
pp. 366, 392. 
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feet.^ The bore on the Tsien-Tang Kiang, 7 0 miles from Shanghai, rushes 
up the estuary as a huge breaker 20 feet or more in height, with a loud 
roar and a speed of sometimes eight knots an hour.- 



Fig. 166.— Effect of converging shores upon the Tidal Wave (I*.). 

The tidal \vave, running up in the direction of the arrows, rises successively higher at a, b, and c to d, 
after which it slackens and dies away at the uxTer limit of tides, /. 


While the tidal swelling is increased in height by the shallowness 
and convergence of the shores between which it moves, it gains at the 
same time force and rapidity. No longer a mere oscillation or pulsation 
of the great ocean, the tide acquires a true movement of translation, and 
gives rise to currents which rush past headlands and through narrows in 
powerful streams and eddies. 

The rocky and intricate navigation of the west of Scotland and Scandinavia furnishes 
many admirable illustrations of the rapidity of these tidal currents. The famous whirl- 
pool of Corryvreckan, the lurking eddies in the Kyles of Skye, the breakers at the Bor© 
of Duncansby, and the tumultuous tideway, grimly named by the northern lisherrnen 
“The Merry Men of Mey,” in the Pentland Firth, l3ear witness to the strength of these 
sea-rivers. At the last-mentioned strait, the current or “race” at its strongest runs at 
the rate of 10 miles an hour, which is fully three times the speed of most of our largo 
rivers. 

(2) Currents . — Modern researches in ocean-tempei’ature have disclosed 
the remarkable fact that, beneath the surface-layer of water affected by 
the temperature of the latitude, there lies a vast mass of cold water, the 
bottom-temperature of every ocean in free communication with the poles 
being little above, and sometimes actually below, the freezing-j)oint of 
fresh water.^ In the North Atlantic, a temperature of 40® Eahr. is 
reached at an average depth of about 800 fathoms, all beneath that depth 

^ See J. W. Dawson on the tides of the gulf and river of St. Lawrence and Bay of 
Fiindy, Nature, lx. (1899), p. 291 (see p. 161) ; W. H. Wheeler, up. cit. p. 461. 

^ Report to the Admiralty by Commander Moore, R.N., 1888. 

^ See, ill particular, memoirs by Carpenter and Wyville Thomson, iVoc. Roi/. Sue. xvii. 
(1868) ; Brit. Assoc, xli. et seq. ; Proc. Roy. Geoyraph. Sue. xv. Reiiorts to the Admiralty 
of the Challenger Exploring Expedition. Wyville Thomson’.s ‘Dejiths of the Sea,’ 1873, 
and ‘Atlantic,’ 1877. Narrative volume of Challemyer lieport. Priiiee of Monaco, Brit. 
Assoc. 1892. Sir J. Murray, “On the Annual Range of Temperature in the Surface'of tlie 
Ocean and its Relation to other Oceanographical Phenomena,” Geograph. Journ. xii. (1898), 
pp. 113-137 ; “On the Temperature of the Floor of the Ocean and of the Surface-waters of 
the Ocean,” op. cit. xiv. (1899), pp. 34-51. 
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being progressively colder. In the equatorial parts of that ocean, the 
same temperature comes to within 300 fathoms of the surface. In the 
South Atlantic, off Cape of Grood Hope, the mass of cold water (below 
40°) rises likewise to about 300 fathoms from the surface. This 
distribution of temperature proves that there must be a transference of 
cold polar water towards the equator ; for in the first place, the tempera- 
ture of the great mass of the ocean is much lower than that which is 
normal to each latitude, and in the second place, it is much lower than 
that of the superficial parts of the earth’s crust underneath. On the 
other hand, the movement of water from the poles to the equator requires 
a return movement of compensation from the equator to the poles, and 
this must take place in the superficial strata of the ocean. Apart there- 
fore from those rapid river-like streams which traverse the ocean, and 
to which the name of Currents is given, there must be a general drift of 
warm surface-water towards the poles. This is doubtless most markedly 
the case in the North x4tlantic, where, besides the current of the Gulf 
Stream, there is a prevalent set of the surface-waters towards the north- 
east. As the distribution of life over the globe is everywhere so depend- 
ent upon temperature, it becomes of the highest interest to know 
that a truly arctic submarine climate exists everywhere in the deeper 
parts of the sea. With such uniformity of temperature, we may antici- 
pate that the abysmal fauna will be found to possess a corresponding 
sanaeness of character, and that arctic types may be met with even on 
the ocean-bed at the equator. 

But besides this general drift or set, a leading part in oceanic 
circulation is taken by the more defined currents. The tidal wave 
only becomes one of translation as it passes into shallow water, and 
is thus of merely local consequence. But a vast body of water, known 
as the Equatorial Current, moves in a general westerly direction round 
the globe. Owing to the way in which the continents cross its path, 
this current is subject to considerable deflections. Thus, that portion 
which crosses the Atlantic from the African side strikes against the 
mass of South America, and divides — one portion turning towards the 
south and skirting the shores of Brazil ; the other bending north-west- 
wai’d into the Gulf of Mexico, and issuing thence as the well-known 
Gulf Stream. This equatorial water is comparatively warm and light. 
At the same time, the heavier and colder polar water moves towards 
the equator, sometimes in surface-currents like those which skirt the 
eastern and western shores of Greenland, but more generally as a cold 
under-current which creeps over the floor of the ocean even as far as the 
equator. 

A large body of information has now been gathered as to the great 
marine currents which traverse the upper parts of the ocean, but 
comparatively little is yet known of the velocity of the movement of 
the water at great depths. Where the bottom is covered with a deep 
fine ooze we may infer that the rate of movement must be so feeble as 
not to disturb the deposition of the finest sediment. Where, on the 
other hand, “ hard -bottom ” is found, we may probably conclude that 
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a sufficiently strong current flows there to prevent the accumulation 
of sediment, for all over the ocean there is enough of organic and 
inorganic particles diffused through the water to form a deposit on the 
floor if the conditions are favourable. A few observations have been 
made showing that at considerable depths among submarine ridges or 
islands strong currents exist At a depth of 3000 feet near Gibraltar the 
telegraph cable from Falmouth was ground like the edge of a razor ; and 
the scouring effects of strong currents have been noted at depths of 6000 
feet between the Canary Islands.^ 

Much discussion has arisen in recent years as to the cause of oceanic 
circulation. Two rival theories have been given. According to one of 
tliese, the circulation entirely arises from that of the air. The trade- 
winds, blowing from either side of the equator, drive the water before 
them until the north-east and south-east currents unite in equatorial 
latitudes into one broad westerly-flowing current. Owing to the form of 
the land, portions of this main current are deflected into temperate 
latitudes, and, as a consequence, an equivalent bulk of polar water 
requires to move towards the equator to restore the equilibrium. 
According to the other view, the currents arise from differences of 
temperature (and according to some, of salinity also) : the warm and 
light equatorial water stands at a higher level than the colder and 
heavier polar water ; the former, therefore, flows down as it wore pole- 
wards, while the latter moves as a bottom-inflow towards the equator; 
the cold bottom-water under the tropics slowly ascends to the wanner 
upper layers, and rises in temperature towards the surface, whence it 
drifts away as warm water towards the pole, and, on being cooled down 
there, descends and begins another journey to the equator. There can 
be no doubt that the winds are directly the cause of such currents as the 
Gulf Stream, and therefore, indirectly, of return cold currents from the 
polar regions. It seems hardly less certain that, to some extent at least, 
differences of temperature, and therefore of density, must occasion 
movements in the mass of the oceanic waters.^ 

Apart from disputed questions in physics, the main facts for the 
geological reader to grasp are — that a system of circulation exists in the 
ocean ; that warm currents move round the equatorial regions, and are 
turned now to the one side, now to the other, by the form of the 
continents along and around which they sweep ; that cold currents set 
in from poles to equator ; and that, apart from actual currents, there is 
an extremely slow creep ’’ of the polar wa.ter, under the warmer upper- 
layers, to the equator. 

1 T. M. Reade, Phil. Mmj. xxv. (1888), p. 342. Some of tlie “sub-oceanic changes ” 
enumerated by Dr. John Milne in the paper cited on p. 368 are not improbably explica1»le 
by the action of such currents. 

2 The student may consult Maury’s ‘Physical Geography of the Sea,’ hut more par- 
ticularly Dr. Carpenter’s papers in the Proceedings of the Roycd Society for 1869-73, and 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1871-77, on the side of temperature ; and 
Herschel’s ‘Physical Geography,’ and Croll’s ‘Climate and Time,’ on the side of the 
winds. 
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(3) Waves and Ground- Swell — A gentle breeze curls into ripples tbe 
surface of water over which it blows. A strong gale or furious storm 
raises the surface into waves. The agitation of the water in a storm is 
prolonged to a great distance beyond the area of the original disturb- 
ance, and then takes the form of the long heaving undulation termed 
Ground- swell Waves which break upon the land or sunken rocks are 
called Breakers, and the same name is applied to the ground -swell as it 
bursts into foam and spray upon submarine reefs and shoals. The 
concussion of earthquakes sometimes gives rise to very disastrous ocean- 
waves (p. 375). 

The height and force of waves depend upon the strength and con- 
tinuance of the wind, the breadth and depth of sea and height of the 
tides (in tidal seas), and on the form and direction of the coast-line. The 
longer the “ fetch,’’ and the deeper the water, the higher the waves. A 
coast directly facing the prevalent wind will have larger waves than a 
neighbouring shore which presents itself at an angle to the wind or bends 
round so as to form a leeshore. The highest waves in the narrow British 
seas probably never exceed 15 or 20 feet, and usually fall short of that 
amount. The increase of their normal height by the effect of gales 
varies from 3 to 4 feet, but under exceptional conditions may rise to 
5 or even 7 feet.^ The greatest height observed by Scoresby among the 
Atlantic waves was 43 feet.^ 

Ground-swell propagated across a broad and deep ocean produces by 
far the most imposing breakers. So long as the water remains deep and 
no wind blows, the only trace of the passing ground -swell on the open 
sea is the huge broad heaving of the surface. But where the water 
shallows, the superficial part of the swell, travelling faster than the 
lower, which encounters the friction of the bottom, begins to curl and 
crest as a huge billow or wall of water, that finally bursts against the 
shore. Such billows, even when no wind is blowing, often cover the 
cliffs of the north of Scotland with sheets of water and foam up to 
heights of 100 or even nearly 200 feet. During north-westerly gales, 
the windows of the Dunnet Head lighthouse, at a height of upwards of 
300 feet above high-water mark, are said to be sometimes broken by 
stones swept up the cliffs by the sheets of sea-water which then deluge 
the building. 

A single roller of the ground-swell 20 feet high falls, according to 
Mr. Scott Russell, with a pressure of about a ton on every square foot. 
The late Mr. Thomas Stevenson conducted a series of measurements of 
the force of the breakers on the Atlantic and North Sea coasts of 
Britain. The average force in summer was found in the Atlantic to 
be 611 lb. per square foot, while in the winter it was 2086 lb., or 
more than three times as great. On several occasions, both in the 
Atlantic and North Sea, the winter breakers were found to exert a 
pressure of three tons per square foot, and at Dunbar as much as three 

^ W. H. Wheeler, Brit. Assoc. 1895, and Report of Committee, 1896. 

^ Brit. Assoc. 1850, p. 26 ; see also V. Cornish, o%k cit. 1899, p. 636. A table of 
observed heights of waves round Great Britain is given in T. Stevenson’s ‘Harbours, ’ p.20. 
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tons and a Besides the waves produced by ordinary wind action, 

others of an extraordinary size and destructive power are occasionally 
caused by local atmospheric disturbances. Such are probably the mz de 
mark of the French coast, which occasionally rise to a height of several 
feet, and, where the shores converge inland, do considerable damage. 
Still more serious are the effects of a violent cyclone -storm. The mere 
diminution of atmospheric pressure in a cyclone must tend to raise the 
level of the ocean within the cyclone limits. But the further furious 
spiral in -rushing of the air towards the centre of the low-pressure area 
drives the sea onward, and gives rise to a wave or succession of waves 
having great destructive power. Thus, on 5th October LS 6 4, during a 
great cyclone which passed over Calcutta, the sea rose in some places 
24 feet, and swept everything before it with irresistible force, drowning 
upwards of 48,000 people. 

Besides the height and force of waves, it is important to know 
the depth to which the sea is affected hy such superficial movements. 
Sir. Gr. Airy states that ground-swell may break in 100 fathoms water.^ 
It is common to find boulders and shingle disturlxid at a depth of IQ 
fathoms, and even driven from that depth to the shore, and waves may 
be noticed to become muddy from the working-uj^ of th(3 silt at the 
bottom, where they have reached water of 7 or 8 fathoms in depth. 
In the English Channel coarse sediment is disturbed at depths of 30 
or more fathoms.^ It is stated by Delesse that engineering operations 
have shown submarine constructions to be scarcely disturbed at a 
greater^ depth than 5 metres (16*4 feet) in the Mediterranean and 8 
metres (26*24 feet) in the Atlantic.^ In the Bay of Gascony, the depth 
at which the sea breaks and is effective in the transport of sand along 
the bottom, is said to vary from scarcely 3 metres in ordinary weather 
to 5 metres in stormy weather, and only exceeds 10 metres (.32*8 feet) 
in great hurricanes. According to Commander Cialdi, the movement of 
waves may disturb fine sand on the bottom at a depth of 40 metres (131 
feet) in the English Channel, 50 metres (164 feet) in the Mediterranean, 
and 200 metres (656 feet) in the ocean. ^ Off the Florida coast the dis- 
turbing action of the waves is believed to cease below 100 fathoms.'^ As 
above remarked, the probable influence of currents has been detected at 
much greater depths. 

(4) Ice oil the Sea . — In this place may be most conveniently noticed 
the origin and movements of the ice which in circumpolar latitudes 


^ T. Stevenson, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edhi. xvi. p. 25 ; treatise on ‘Hartours,’ p. 42. 

Encijdopedia MetropoUtami, art. “Waves.” Gentle movement of the bottom 'W'ater 
is said to be sometimes indicated by ripple-marks on the fine sand of the sea-floor at a 
depth of 600 feet. 

T. Stevenson’s ‘Harbours,’ p. 15. 

A. R. Hunt, Proc. Roy. TJublm Soc. iv. (1884), p. 2S5. For further iiiforrmition on 
this subject, see postea, pp. 576, 581, 582. 

‘Lithologie des Mers de France’ (1872), p. 110. 

Quoted by Delesse, op. cit. p. 111. 

A. Agassiz, Amm\ Acad. xii. (1882), p. 108. 
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covers the sea. This ice is derived from two sources — a, the freezing of 
the sea itself, and /?, the seaward prolongation of land-ice.^ 

a. Three chief types of sea-ice have been observed. ; {a) In the 
Arctic sounds and bays, the littoral waters freeze along the shores, and 
form a cake of ice which, upborne by the tide and adhering to the land, 
is thickened by successive additions below, as well as by snow above, 
until it forms a shelf of ice 120 to 130 feet broad, and 20 to 30 feet high. 
This shelf, known as the Ice-foot, serves as a platform on which the 



Fig. 167. — Disrupted Floe-ice of Arctic Seas. 


abundant d6bris, loosened by the severe frosts of an arctic winter, gathers 
at the foot of the cliffs. It is more or less completely broken up in 
summer, but forms again with the early frosts of the ensuing autumn. 
(/>) The surface of the open sea likewise freezes over into a continuous 
solid sheet, which, when undisturbed, becomes in the arctic regions 
about eight feet thick, but which in summer breaks up into separate 
masses, sometimes of large extent, and is apt to be piled up into huge, 
irregular heaps (Fig. 167). This is what navigators term Floe-ice, and 
the separate floating cakes are known as floes. Ships fixed among these 

^ Consult on the Whole of this subject K. Weyprecht’s ‘ Die Metamorphosen des 
Polareises/ Vienna, 1879; Payer’s ‘ New Lands within the Arctic Circle,’ 1876, chap. i. The 
physics of sea-ice are discussed by 0. Petters.son, ‘ Vega-expeditionens Vetenskapliga lakt- 
tagelser,’ ii. p. 290, Stockholm, 1883. Much information about the floe-ice and the Green- 
land icebergs at their birthplace will be found in Drygalski’s volumes cited on p. 535, 
and in the papers of Professor Chamberlin in the Jourii, Genl. See also a paper by R. S. 
Tarr on ^‘Arctic Sea-ice as a Geological Agent,” Amer. Journ. Sci. hi. (1897), p. 223. 
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floes have drifted with the ice for hundreds of miles, until at last 
liberated by its disruption. (c) In the Baltic Sea, off the coast of 
Labrador and elsewhere, ice has been observed to form on the sea-bottom. 
It is known as Ground-ice or Anchor-ice. In the Labrador fishing- 


6 



Pig. 168. — Formation of Icebergs (/I.). 

Tlie glacier (a, h) descends from mountainous ground (^)to the sea-level (.s), bearing numaine-stiiffon tluj 
surface, pushing on detritus below (d), and sending off icebergs (m), which may carry detritus and 
drop it over the sea-bottom ; t, f, g, lines of high and low water. 


grounds, it forms even at considerable depths. Seals caught in the lines 
at those depths are said to be brought up sometimes solidly frozen.^ 

jB. In the Arctic regions, vast glaciers drain the snow-fields, and, 
descending to the sea, extend for some distance from shore until large 
fragments break off and, under the influence of the prevalent off-shore 
winds, float away seawards (Fig. 168). These detached masses are Icc- 



Fig. 169. — ^Arctic Iceberg .seen on Parry’s lirst voyage. 


bergs. Their shape and size greatly vary, but lofty peaked forms are 
common (Fig. 169), and they sometimes rise from 200 to 300 feet or 

^ See H. Y. Hind, Canadian Natimdist, viii. (1878), pp. 227, 262. 
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more above the level of the sea.’- As the part that appears above "water 
IS only about one-ninth of the whole mass of ice, these larger bergs mav 
sometimes be from 1800 to 2700 feet thick from base to top, though the 
submarine part of the ice may be as irregular in form and thickness as 
t e portion above water.^ Icebergs of the largest size consequently re- 
quire water of some depth to float them, but are often seen aground before 
they have been able to reach the deeper sea outside. In the antarctic 
legions, where one vast sheet of ice envelops the land and protrudes into 
the sea as a long, lofty rampart of ice, the detached icebergs often reach 
a great size, and are characterised by the frequency of a flat tabular form 
(Fig. 170).3 



Fig. 170.— Tabular Iceberg detached from the great Antarctic Ice-barrier. (Wilkes.) 


IL Geological Work. — (1) Influence on Climate. — Were there no 
agencies in nature for distributing temperature, there would be a regular 
and uniform diminution of the mean annual temperature from equator to 
poles, and the isothermal lines, or lines of equal heat, would coincide with 
lines of latitude. Eut no such general correspondence actually exists. A 
chart of the globe, with the isothermal lines drawn across it, shows that 
their divergences from the parallels are striking, and most so where they 
approach and cross the ocean. Currents from warm regions raise the 
temperature of the tracts into which they flow ; those from cold regions 
lower it. The ocean, in short, is the great distributor of temperature 
over the globe. 

As an illustration, the two opposite sides of the North Atlantic may he taken. The 
cold arctic current, flowing southward along the north-east* coast of America, reduces 
the mean annual temperature of that region. On the other hand, the Gulf Stream 
and surface-drift bring to the shores of the north-west of Europe a temperature much 
above what these would otherwise enjoy. Dublin and the south-eastern headlands of 
Labrador lie on the .same parallel of latitude, yet differ as much as 18° in their mean 
annual temperature, that of Dublin being 50°, and that of Labrador 32° Eahr. Croll 

^ Drygalski found tlie iceliergs shed by the great Jacobshaveii ice-lield in North Green- 
land to range in height from 21 to 137 or perhaps even 195 metres (69 to 450 or 639 English 
feet) ; mpra cU. chap. xiv. Salisbury, Joiirn. (Jeol. iii. pp. 81, 92. 

^ On flotation of iccdiergs, see Ueol. Mag. (2iid sec.), iii. pp, 303, 379 ; iv. 65, p. 135. 

On antarctic icebergs, see Arctowski, Ueogr. Jimrn. July 1899 ; Compt. rend, cxxxii. 
(1901), p. 725. 
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estimated that the Gulf Stream conveys nearly half as much heat from the tropics as is 
received from the sun by the entire arctic regions.^ 

(2) Erosion. A. Chemical. — The chemical action of the sea upon the 
rocks of its bed and shores has not yet received the close observation and 
experimental treatment which it deserves. ^ It is evident, however, that 
changes analogous to those effected by fresh water on the land must he 
in progress. Oxidation, solution, and the formation of carbonates, no 
doubt continually take place. The solvent action of sea-water is most con- 
spicuously shown among the calcareous rocks of tropical seas. Sir John 
Murray first called attention to this solution as evinced in the sheltered 
waters of the lagoons of coral islands,^ and his observations have • since 
been confirmed and extended by Professor A. Agassiz, who has brought for- 
ward numerous illustrations of the way in which the lower part of lime- 
stone cliffs is eaten away and isolated rocks are reduced to mushroom 
shapes.^ 

The experiments which have been made to determine the nature and amount of 
the chemical action of sea-water have thrown some little light on this subject. Sir John 
Xurray, who had shown that calcareous organisms gradually disappear from the deposits 
of the sea-bottom as these are traced down into the abysses, explained their al)8ence 
there by the influence of the water containing carbonic acid in dissolving the lime. Sub- 
sequently he conducted a series of experiments to demonstrate the truth of this view. 
Ten specimens of coral of different species were immersed in sea-water and allowed to 
remain for periods varying from 20 to 60 days. In each case a perceptible loss of 
material took place, varying from 0*0725 to 01707 of their weight, which he estimated 
to be equal to a rate of loss amounting to from 0*453 to 0*1860 from one square inch of 
surface in a year. The more areolar or amorphous corals were attacked more rapidly 
than the harder crystalline varieties. 

We may judge, indeed, of the nature and rapidity of some ‘of these changes by 
watchiifg the decay of stones and material employed in the construction of piers. Mr. 
Mallet — as the result of experiments with specimens sunk in the sea — concluded that 
from yv to yif of an inch in depth in iron castings 1 inch thick, and about of an inch 
of wrought-iron, will be destroyed in a century in clear salt water. Mr. Stevenson, in 
referring to these experiments, remarks that at the Bell Rock lighthouse, twenty-five 

^ See a series of papers by him on the “Gulf Stream and Ocean Currents,*' in ifvol. Minj. 
and Phil. Mag. for 1869, 1870-74, and liis work ‘Climate and Time’ ; likewise a series of 
controversial papers on this subject by him and Professor Newcombe, J^hil. Mag. 1883-84. 
Professor Haughton offered some calculations of the actual amount of influence, exercised 
by ocean-currents upon climate, and of the effect of a current between the Indian and Arctic 
Oceans across Mesopotamia and the Aralo-Caspian depression. Jlrit. Amw. 1881, Reports, 
pp. 451, 463. Agassiz on Gulf Stream in his ‘Three Cruises of the Blake,' i. p. 241. 

See Bischofs ‘ Chemical Geology,’ vol. i. chap. vii. ; Daubrde, ‘ Geol. expcriin. ’ vol. i. 
The subject has recently been undertaken by Professor Joly of Dublin, and from his skilled 
hands some valuable results may be anticipated. See bis first paper in Vom.pt. renil. Cowjrm 
Veol. Internat. Paris, 1900, p. 774, and Brit. Assoc. 1900, p. 731. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. 1880, p. 505. 

^ “ The Coral-reefs of the Hawaiian Islands,” Bull. Mm. Comp. Zool. llarcard, xvii. No. 3, 
pp. 125, 128 ; A Visit to the Bermudas in March 1894,” ojk cM. xxvii. No. 2, p. 215 ; “Tlie 
Elevated Reef of Plorida,” op. cit. xxviii. (1896), p. 39. 

5 Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xvii. (1889), p. 109. See also R. Irvine, Nature, 1888, p. 461 ; 
J. G. Ross, ibid. p. 162. Compare A. Agassiz, Bidl. Mns. Comp. Zool. Harvard, xvii. No. 3 
(1889), p. 125. 
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different kinds and combinations of iron were ex^iosed to the action of the sea, and all 
yielded to corrosion. In some of these castings, the loss was at the rate of an inch in 
a century. ‘‘One of the bars which was free from air-holes had its specific gravity 
reduced to 5*63, and its tran verse strength from 7409 lb. to 4797 lb., and yet presented 
no external appearance of decay. Another apparently sound specimen was reduced in 
strength from 4068 lb. to 2352 lb., having lost nearly half its strength in fifty years.” 
Similar results were observed by Mr. Grothe, resident engineer at the construction of 
the ill-fated railway bridge across the Pirth of Tay. A cast iron cylinder (such as was 
employed in constructing the concrete basements for the piers), which had been below 
\vater for only sixteen months, was found to be so conmded that a pen-knife could be 
stuck through it in many places. An examination of the shore will sometimes reveal a 
good deal of quiet chemical change on the outer crust of wave-washed rocks. Basalt, 
for instance, has its felspar decomposed, and shows the presence of carbonates by effer- 
vescing briskly with acid. The augite is occasionally replaced by ferrous carbonate. In 
the experiments recently conducted by Professor Joly, specimens of basalt, orthoclase, 
obsidian and hornblende reduced to tine powder were kept for three months in a vessel 
of sea- water through which a current of air passed, so as to maintain the sediment in 
suspension. He found that the silicates, especially those of the basalt, had lost small 
but perceptible amounts of silica and lime, and he calculated that this loss in the case 
of the basalt amounted to rather more than half a gramme per square metre in a year.^ 

Tlie complex chemical changes that take place in the sea through the operation of 
living and dead organisms are referred to on pp. 605, 611, 621, 624-628. 

B. Mechanical . — It is mainly hy its meclianical action that the sea 
accomplishes its erosive work. This can only take place where the 
water is in motion, and, other things being equal, is greatest where the 
motion is strongest. Hence we cannot suppose that erosion to any 
appreciable extent can he effected in the abysses of the sea, where the 
only motion is probably the slow creeping of the polar water. But where 
the currents are powerful enough to move grains of sand and gravel, a 
slow erosion may take place even at considerable depths. It is in the 
upper portions of the sea, however — ^the region of currents, tides, and 
waves, — that mechanical erosion is chiefly performed. The depth to 
which the influence of waves and ground-swell may extend seems to vary 
greatly according to the situation {ante, p. 562). A good test for the 
absence of serious abrasion is furnished by the presence of fine mud on 
the bottom. Wherever that is found, we may be tolerably sure that 
the bottom at that place lies beyond the reach of ordinary breaker-action.^ 
From the superior limit of the accumulation of mud up to high-water 
mark, and in exposed places up to 100 feet or more above high-water 
mark, lies the zone within which the sea does its work of abrasion. To 
this zone, even where the breakers are heaviest, a greater extreme vertical 
range can hardly be assigned than 300 feet, and in most cases it probably 
falls far short of that extent. 

I'he mechanical work of erosion hy the sea is done in six ways. 

(i.) The enormous force of the breakers suffices to tear off‘ frag- 
ments of the solid rocks. 

Abundant examples are furnished by the precipitous shores of Gaitliness, and of the 
Oikney and Shetland Lslands. It sometimes happens that demonstration of the height 

^ T. Stevenson’s ‘Harbours,’ p. 47. " sujrra cit. p. 780. 

T. Stevenson, op. cit. j'). 1 5. 
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to wMch the effective force of breakers may reach is furnished at lighthouses built on 
exposed j)arts of the coast. Thus, at tlnst, the most northerly point of Shetland, walls 
were overthrown and a door was broken open at a height of 196 feet above the sea. At 
the Bishop Rock lighthouse, on the west of England, a bell W'eighing 3 cwt. was 
wrenched off at a level of 100 feet above high-water rnark.^ Some of the most remark- 
able instances of the power of breakers were observed by Mr. Stevenson among the 
islands of the Shetland group. On the Bound Skerry he found that blocks of rock, up 
to 9^ tons in weight, had been washed together at a height of nearly 60 feet above the 
sea ; that blocks w’eighing from 6 to 13| tons had been actually quarried out of their 
original bed, at a height of from 70 to 75 feet ; and that a block of nearly 8 tons had 
been driven before the waves, at the level of 20 feet above the sea, over very rough 
ground, to a distance of 73 feet. He likewise records the moving of a 50-ton block by 
the waves at Barrahead, in the Hebrides.^ At Plymouth, also, blocks of several tons in 
weight have been known to be washed about the breakwater like pebbles.*^ 

(ii.) The alternate compression and expansion of air in crevices 
of rocks exposed to heavy breakers dislocate large masses of stone, even 
above the direct reach of the waves. It is a fact familiar to engineers 
that, even from a vertical and apparently perfectly solid wall of well-built 
masonry exposed to heavy seas, stones will sometimes be started out of 
their places, and that when this happens, a rapid enlargement of the 
cavity may be effected, as if the walls were breached by a severe 
bombardment. At the Eddystone lighthouse, during a storm in 1840, a 
door which had been securely fastened against the force of the surf from 
without, was actually driven outward by a pressure acting from within 
the tower, in spite of the strong bolts and hinges, which were broken. 
We may infer that, by the sudden sinking of a mass of water hurled 
against the building, a partial vacuum was formed, and that the air inside 
forced out the door in its efforts to restore the equilibrium.*^ This explana- 
tion may partly account for the way in which the stones are started from 
their places in a solidly built sea-wall. But besides this cause, we must 
also consider a perhaps still more effective one in the condensation of the 
air driven before the wave between the joints and crevices of the stones, 
and its subsequent instantaneous expansion when the ivave drops. 
During gales, when large waves are driven to shore, many tons of water 

^ T. SteVenson, op. cit. p. 31. D. A. Stevenson, Min. Proc. Inst. (Jfr. Enpin. xlvi. 
(1876), p. 7. 

^ T. Stevenson, op. cit. pp. 21-37. 

The student will bear in mind that the relative weight of bodies is greatly reduced 
when in water, and still more in sea-watei. The following examples will illiistrfite this fact 
(T. Stevenson’s ‘Harbours,’ p. 107): — 


— 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. of cubic feet to a 
ton in air. 

No, of feet to a ton in 
sea- water of .specific 
^auvity 1 * 028 . 

Basalt 

2-99 

11-9 

18-26 

Red grauite 

2*71 1 

13-2 

21*30 

Sandstone .... 

2*41 1 

14-8 

26-00 

Cainiel Coal 

1*54 

23-3 

70-00 


^ Walker, Proc. Inst. Oiv. Engin, i. p. 15; Stevenson’s ‘Harbours,’ p. 10. 
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are poured suddenly into a cleft or cavern. These volumes of water, as 
they rush in, compress the air into every joint and pore of the rock at 
the further end, and then, quickly retiring, exert such a suction as from 
time to time to bring down part of the walls or roof. The sea may thus 
gradually form an inland passage for itself to the surface above, in a 
blow-hole,^’ or “puffing-hole,'' through which spouts of foam and spray 
are in storms shot high into the air. 

On the more exposed portions of the west coast of Ireland, and on the north coast of 
Cornwall, numerous examples of such blow-holes occur. In Scotland, likewise, they may 
often he observed, as in the Biillers (boilers) of Buchan on the coast of Aberdeenshire, 
and the Geary Pot near Arbroath. Magnificent instances occur among the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, some of the more shattered rocks of these northern coasts being, as it 
were, honeycombed by sea-tunnels, many of which open up into the middle of fields 
or moors. 

(iii.) The hydraulic pressure of those portions of large waves that 
enter fissures and passages tends to force asunder masses of rock. The 
sea-water which, as part of an inrushing wave, fills the gullies and chinks 
of the shore-rocks, exerts the same pressure upon the walls between which 
it is confined as the rest of the wave is doing upon the face of the cliff. 
Kach cleft so circumstanced becomes a kind of hydraulic press, the potency 
of which is to be measured by the force with which the waves fall upon 
the rocks outside — a force which often amounts to three tons on the 
square foot. There can be little doubt that by this means considerable 
pieces of a cliff are from time to time dislodged. 

(iv.) The waves .make use of the loose detritus within their reach to 
break down cliffs exposed to their fury. Probably by far the largest 
amount of erosion is thus accomplished. The blows dealt against shore- 
cliffs by boulders, gravel and sand swung forward by breakers, were 
aptly compared by Playfair to a kind of artillery.^ During a storm upon 
a shingly coast we may hear, at a distance of several miles, the grind of 
the stones upon each other, as they are dragged back by the recoil of the 
waves which had launched them forward.^ In this tear and wear, the 
loose stones are ground smaller, and acquire the smooth round form so 
characteristic of a surf-beaten beach. At the same time, they bruise and 
wear down cliffs against which they are driven. A rock, much jointed, 
or from any cause presenting less resistance to attack, is excavated into 
gullies, creeks and caves ; its harder parts standing out as promontories 
are pierced; gradually a series of detached buttresses and sea-stacks 
appears as the cliff recedes, and these in turn are wasted until they become 
mere skerries and sunken surf -beaten reefs (Fig. 171). The surface of the 
beach is likewise ground down. The reality of this erosion and consequent 
lowering of level is sometimes instructively displayed where a block 
of harder rock serves for a time to protect the portion of rocky beach 
lying beneath it. The block by degrees comes to rest on a growing pedestal, 

1 ‘Illustrations of the Huttoniari Theory,’ sec. 97. 

For a graphic account of the heavy roll of the boulders and thundering of the billows 
as heard in a mine under the sea during a storm, see J. W. Henwood, Trans. Roy. Geol. 
Sor. Gonvwall, v. 11. 
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which is eventually cut round by the waves, until the overlying mass, 
losino* its support, rolls down upon the beach. Thereafter the same 











Fig. 171.— Coast of Cornwall, at Bedrutlian (Devonian Rocks), cat by the sea into clitfs, 
bays and stacks (R.). 

process is renewed, and the boulder itself gradually diminishes in size 
(Fig. 172).i 







Pig. 172. — Boulder of Dolerite protecting the portion of volcanic tufl’ on the l)f!ach 
underneath it ; Largo, Fife. 


Of the progress of marine erosion, the more exposed parts of the llritish coast-line 
furnish many admirable examples. The sea-board of Cornwall presents a most imfiressiye 
range of cliffs, sea-stacks, caves, gullies, tunnels, reefs and skerries, showing every stage 
in the process of demolition (Fig. 171). The we.st coast of Ireland, exposed to the full 

^ See on the action of waves on sea-beaches and sea-bottoms, A. B. Hunt, Lroc. Xioi/. 
Dublin Soc. 1884, p. 241. Other examples from the same locality figured in Fig. 172 are 
given in the Geological Survey Memoir on Eastern Fife, 1902. 
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swell of the Atlantic, is in innumerable localities completely undermined by caverns, into 
which the sea enters from both sides. The precipitous coasts of Skye, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Aberdeen, Kincardine and Forfar abound in the most impressive lessons of 
the waste of a rocky sea-margin ; while the same picturesc[ue features are prolonged 
into the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the magnificent cliffs of Hoy towering as a 
vast wall some 1200 feet above the Atlantic breakers, which are tunnelling and fretting 
their base. 

If such is the progress of waste where the materials consist of the most solid rocks, 
we may expect to meet with still more impressive proofs of decay where the coast-line 
can oppose only soft sand or clay to the march of the breakers. Again, the geological 
student in Britain can examine for himself many illustrations of this kind of destruction 
around the shores of these islands. Within the last few hundred years entire parishes, 
with their farms and villages, have been washed away, g,nd the tide now ebbs and flows 
over districts which in old times were cultivated fields and cheerful hamlets. The 
coast of Yorkshire between Flamborough Head and the mouth of the Humber, and also 
that between the Wash and the mouth of the Thames, suffer at a specially rapid rate, 
for the cliffs in these parts consist in great measure of soft cl&y. In some places 
between Spurn Point and Flamborough Head this loss is said to amount to five yards 



Fig. 173 . — Cliffs of clay full of septariau nodules, the accumulation of wliich serves to arrest the 

progress of the waves. 

per annum. ^ In the forty miles of cliff between Bridlington and Kilnsea the average 
annual loss is computed at yards, which is equal to about one acre for each mile 
of coast. - 

Other parts of the European sea-board likewise furnish instructive lessons as to the 
progress of marine erosion. The destruction of Heligoland, in the North Sea, has been 
continuous for centuries, the stages in the disappearance of this island being easily 
followed on the charts of successive periods.^ Even the hard crystalline rocks of 
Scandinavia are unable wholly to withstand the assaults of the Atlantic breakers.^ 

While invesfigatiag the progress of waste along a coast-line, the geologist has to 
consider the varying powers of resistance possessed by rocks, and the extent to which the 
action of the waves is assisted by that of the subaerial agents. Rocks of little tenacity, 

^ R. Pickwell, Proc. ludi. Civ. Mngin. li. p. 191. On the waste of tlie coast between 
the Thames and Wash, see J. B. Redman, qp> cit. xxiii. (1864), p. 186 ; 0. Reid, Geol. May. 
2nd dec. iv. p. 136. “Geology of Holderness,” Mem. Geol. Suro. 1885. The Reports of 
the British Association Committee on the erosion of the sea-coasts of England, 1885-95, give 
much interesting information on this subject. On the waste of the coast at Southwold and 
(Jovehithe, see J. Spiller, Geol. Mag. 1896, p. 23 ; on that at Wirral, G. H. Morton, ojh cit. 
p. 516 ; on that of County Down, njp. cit. 1897, p. 62. 

- W. H. Wheeler, ‘ The Sea Coast,’ 1902, }). 2. This volume give.s a large amount of 
information regarding the coasts of England and Northern France. 

^ K. W. M. WiebePs ‘Die Iiisel Helgoland,’ 4to, Hamburg, 1848. The rate of erosion 
in Holland is referred to in Nature, lx. (1899), p. 115. 

H. Rensch, Neues Jahrh. 1879, p. 244. 
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and readily susceptible of disintegration, obviously present least resistance to the advance 
of the waves. A claj^, for example, is readily eaten away. If, however, it sliould contain 
numerous hard nodules or imbedded boulders, these, as they drop out, may accumulate 
in front beneath the cliff, and serve as a partial breakwater against the waves (Fig. 173). 
On the other hand, a hard band or boss of rock may withstand the destruction which 
overtakes the softer or more jointed surrounding portions, and may conseciuently be left 
projecting into the sea, as a line of headland or promontory, or rising as an isolated 
stack (Fig. 171). Besides mere hardness or softness, the geological structure of the 
rocks powerfully influences the nature and rate of the encroachment of the sea. Where, 
owing to the inclination of bedding, joints, or other divisional planes, sheets of rock 
slope down into the water, they serve as a kind of natural breakwater, up and down 



Fig. 174.— Sea-cliffs of flagstone cut along vertical joint-faces, near Ilolbuni Head, Caithness. 


which the surges rise and fall during calms, or rush in crested billows during gales, the 
abrasion being here reduced to the smallest proportions. In no part of the degradation 
of the land, indeed, can the dominant influence of rock-structure be more conspicuously 
observed and instructively studied than along sea-clifis. Where the lines of precipice 
are abrupt, with numerous projecting and retiring vertical walls, it will almost invariably 
be found that these perpendicular faces have been cut open along lines of intersecting 
joint. The existence of such lines of division permits a steep or vertical front to be 
presented by the land to the sea, because, as slice after slice is removed, each freshly 
bared surface is still defined by a joint-plane (see p. 659). 

During the study of any rocky coast where these features are exhibited, the observer 
will soon perceive that the encroachment of the sea upon the land is not due merely to 
the action of the waves, but that, even on shores where the gales are fiercest and the 
breakers most vigorous, the demolition of the cliffs depends largely upon the sapping 
influence of rain, springs, frosts, and general atmospheric disintegration. In Fig. 174, 
for example, which gives a view of a portion of the northern Caithness coast, exposed to 
the full fury of the gales and rapid tidal currents which rush from the Atlantic through 
the Pentland Firth, we see at once that though the base of the cliff is scooped out by 
the restless surge into long twilight caves, nevertheless the recession of the precipice is 
caused by the wedging off of slice after slice, along lines of vertical joint, and that this 
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process begins at the top, where the subaerial forces and not the waves are the sculptors. 
Undoubtedly the sea plays its part by removing the materials dislodged, and preventing 
them from accumulating against and protecting the face of the precipice. But were 
it not for the potent influence of subaerial decay, the progress of the sea would be 






fMg. 175.— Marine erosion, where exceptionally the base of a cliff recedes faster than the iipjjer part. 

comparatively feeble. The very blocks of stone which give the waves so much of their 
efficacy as abrading agents, are in great measure furnished to them by the action of the 
meteoric agents. If sea-clifts were mainly due to the destructive effects of the waves, 
they ought to overhang their base, for only at or near their base does the sea act (Fig. 
175). But the fact that, in the vast majority of cases, sea-cliffs, instead of overhanging, 





Fig. 170. — Overhanging cliff, Brough of Birsa, Orkney, due to landward iiiclnmtiou of joints. 

slope backward, at a greater or less angle, from the sea (Fig. 171), shows that the waste 
from subaerial action is really greater than that from the action of the breakers.^ Even 
when a cliff actually overhangs, however, it may often be shown that the apparent 
greater recession of its base, and iiiferentially the more powerful denuding action of the 
sea, are deceptive. In Fig. 176, one of the innumerable examples from the Old Red 

^ Whitaker, QeoL Mag. iv. p. 447. 
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Sandstone cliffs of Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, we at once perceivft 
that the process of demolition is precisely similar to that already cited in Fig. 174. The 
cliff recedes by the loss of successive slices from its sea-front, which are wedged oft* ii0t 
by the waves below, but by the siibaerial agents above, along lines of ])arallel joint. To 
the inclination of these divisional planes at a high angle from the sea, the precipice 
owes its slope towards the land. 

(v.) Tidal Erosion . — Probably the chief erosi^'e inhueiice of the tides 
is indirect, where the tidal waves, by raising the general surface of the 
water, enable wind-waves to act with effect on a greater area of land. 
As already remarked, these waves during gales in the British seas may be 
increased several feet above their normal height. Keference has been 
made (pp. 560, 562) to the existence of currents at considera])le depths in 
the ocean, though not in the profounder abysses. These movements hav(5 
been observed in straits between islands or submarine ridges, and they 
are doubtless connected with the tidal wave. They seem to possess 
sufficient scour to prevent the accumulation of sediment; but whether they 
are effective in eroding hollows on the sea-ffoor, as has been claimed 
for them, may be doubted. Their power to dig out hollows or to 
deepen and widen channels must depend not merely on their velocity 
but upon the presence of detritus which they can use in abrasion, 
for without this detritus they could not remove the surface of hard 
rocks. ^ 

(vi.) Ice-erosion . — Among the erosive operations of the sea must be 
included what is performed by floating ice. Along the margin of arctic 
lands, the ice formed along the shores shields them from attacks by the 
waves, and even when broken up as the season advances the dislodged 
floes break the force of the waves and thus continue to cxci'cise a pro- 
tective influence.^ Nevertheless,’ a good deal is done by the disrupted 
floe-ice and ice-foot, both in abrasion and in deposit. Cakes of ice, 
driven by storms, tear up and redistribute the soft shallow-water or 
littoral deposits, rub and scratch the rocks, and push gravel and blocks 
of rock before them as they strand on the shore. Hence beaches of coarse 
shingle and large boulders may he formed by the stranding ice, though 
the sea-bottom immediately below may be covered with fine mud. The 
constant stranding and rasping of the floe-ice prevents the growth of a 
continuous coating of sea-weed, barnacles, <fec., which would so far protect 
the shore-rocks from abrasion. Icebergs, when they are produced hy the 
calving ’’ of huge masses from the surface of a glacier, give rise to waves 
sometimes of considerable size, whereby the shores are more vigorously 
eroded. At the time of their detachment or in their sul)sequent re- 
adjustments in consequence of melting, they from time to time thump 
heavily on the bottom, stirring up the mud and causing much destruction 
of life on the sea-floor. As they are driven before a gale they acquire 
great momentum, and must doubtless grind down any submarine rock 
on which they grate as they are driven along. The geological operations 

1 The potency of tidal action has keen long maintained by Mr. T. Mellard Beade, 

Oeol. Soc. liverjpool, 1873 ; Phil. Mag. 'xxv. (1888)^ p. 338. 

2 R. S. Tarr, Amer. Jour. Sci. iii. (1897), p. 224. 
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of floating ice were formerly invoked by geologists to explain much that 
is now believed to have been entirely the work of ice on landd The 
general system of ice-striation on the rocks of glaciated countries points 
to the radiation of the striating agent from centres, to a continuity of 
operation along definite lines, and to a capacity for moulding itself to the 
details of the topography, which would be possessed by ice-sheets and 
glaciers, but are inconceivable in the case of masses of floating ice driven 
about at the mercy of winds and currents, altogether irrespective of the 
form of the sea-bottom. 

(3) Transport. — By means of its currents the sea transports 
mechanically -suspended sediment to varying distances from the land. 
The distance will depend on the size, form and specific gravity of the 
sediment on the one hand, and on the velocity and transporting power 
of the marine current on the other. Babbage estimated that if, from 
the mouth of a river 100 feet deep, suspended limestone mud, of 
dilFercnt degrees of fineness, were discharged into a sea having a uniform 
depth of 1000 feet over a great extent, four varieties of silt, falling 
respectively through 10, 8, 5 and 4 feet of water per hour, would be 
distributed as in the following table : - — 


No. 

Velocity of fall 
per hour. 

Nearest distance of 
deposit to river. 

Length of deposit. 

Greatest distance ; 
of deposit from i 
river. 


feet. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

1 1 

10 

180 

20 

200 

2 

8 

226 

25 

250 

3 

5 

360 

40 

•400 

4 

4 

450 

50 

500 


It must be borne in mind, however, that mechanical sediment sinlp 
faster in salt than in fresh water.^ The chief part of the fine mud in 
the layer of river-water, which floats for a time on the salter and 
heavier sea- water, sinks to the bottom as soon as the two waters com- 
mingle. It has been ascertained, nevertheless, by direct observation 
that an appreciable amount of extremely fine clay is present in ocean- 
water even far away from land, the proportion so transported depending 
not only on the size and weight of the particles, but on the tempeiatuie 
and to a less extent on the salinity, being greater the lower the tempem- 
ture and salinity. In specimens of surface-water taken from various 
oceans the amount of mechanically suspended silicates (clay) was found 
to 1)6 as follows : ^ — 


1 For an account of the work of floating ice (“pan-ice”), see H. Y. Hind, Oanadimi 
XalHralUt, vii. (1878), p. 229. 

- Q. I. Qeol. Soc. xii. p. 368. 

- Bee (inte. pp. 491, 611, and authorities there cited. 

4 Murray and Irvine, Pfoc. Roy, Soc. Edin. xviii. (1891), p. 243. These authors 
regard the silicates thus inechaiiically suspended in sea- water as the probable source of most 
of the silica secreted hy marine plants and animals (posUa, p. 625). 
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Atlantic Ocean, lat. 51 20’, long. 31 W. 

lull litres 
of water. 

0*0052 grm. 

Per cnhic mile 
of water. 

1604 tons * 

German Ocean, 30 miles E. of May Island 

0*0063 ,, 

- 1946 „ 

Mediterranean, centoe of Eastern basin 

0*0065 ,, 

= 2031 ,, 

Baltic Sea, salinity 1005*5 

0*0105 ,, 

:= 3200 ,, 

Bed Sea, off Brothers Island 

0*0006 ,, 

264 „ 

Indian Ocean, lat. 15° 46' IST., long. 58° 51' E. 

0*0006 „ 

204 „ 


jSTear the land, where the movements of the water are active, much 
coarse detritus is transported along-shore or swept farther out to sea. 
A prevalent wind, by creating a current in a given direction, or a stroug 
tidal current setting along a coast-line, will cause the shingle to travel 
coastwise, the stones getting more and more rounded and reduced in 
size as they recede from their source. In tidal seas such as those around 
the British Isles the prevalent drift of the littoral detr*itus is on the 
whole in the direction of the flow of the flood-tide, though liable to local 
deviations according to the form of the coast-line. ‘ The Ghesil Bank, 
which runs as a natural breakwater 16 miles long, connecting the Isle 
of Portland with the mainland of Dorsetshire, consists of drifted rounded 
shingle.^ On the Moray Firth, the reefs of quartz-rock about Cullen 
furnish abundance of shingle, which, urged by successive easterly gales, 
moves westwards along the coast for more than 1 5 miles. The coarser 
sediment probably seldom goes much beyond the littoral zone. Keturning 
to the subject of the depth to which wave-action extends {ante^ p. 562), 
we may take note that it has been observed l;)y the fishermen at Land's 
End that their lobster-pots are often filled with coarse sand and shingle 
in depths up to 30 fathoms dui'ing heavy ground-swells, and that some 
of the stones weigh as much as one pound. ^ From a depth of even 600 
fathoms in the North Atlantic, between the Faroe Islands and Scotland, 
small pebbles of volcanic and other rocks are dredged up which may 
have been carried by an arctic under* current from the north. Sir John 
Murray and Captain Tizzard, however, have brought up large blocks of 
rounded shingle from that bank at a depth of 300 fathoms. Such 
detritus can hardly be due to any present action of the sea, for at these 
depths the force of currents at the bottom is probably too feeble to 
push along coarse shingle. It may be moraine-stuff dating back to the 
ice-sheets of the Glacial period, . its finer particles having been swept 
away, while it is prevented from being buried under submarine mud by 
the scour of the currents over the hank. Blocks of stone lirought up 

^ W. H. Wheeler, ‘The Sea-Coast,’ p. 73. 

2 On the Chesil Bank, see J. Goode, Min. Proc. Inst. (Kv. Ewjin, xii. p. 520. J. B, 
Eedmaii, qp. dt. xi. p. 201; xxiii. p. 226; Nature., xxvi. pp. 30, 104, 150 ; Prestwich, 
Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. xl. (1875), p. 115 ; I-I. W. Bristow and W. Whitaker, Ceol. 
Mag. vi. (1869), p. 433 ; 0. Fisher, op. cit. 1874, p. 285 ; (4. H. Kinahan, op. cit. 1874 ; 
Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. Iviii. (1878) ; A. K. Hunt, Proc. Roy. JivhUn Roc. iv. 
(1884), p. 241; V. Cornish, Proc. Dorset Nat. Hist. FieUl-Club, 1898, also Cmg. Jonrn. 
May 1§9S ; W. H. Wheeler, ‘The Sea-Coast,’ 1902, p. 144. The genersl transport of 
littoral detritus in the English Channel is from west to east ; Sir J. Prestwleh, however, 
thought that at the Chesil Bank this direction is locally reversed. * • 

^ J. N. Douglas, Mm. Proc. hut. Civ. Engin. xl. (1875), p. 103. 
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from depths of more than *2000 fathoms in. the Atlantic (lat. 49"" N., 
long, 4:3°-44^ W.) have probably been dropped by icebergs from the 
iiorth.^ 

Much fine sediment is visibly carried in suspension by the sea for 
long distances from land. The Amazon pours so much silt into the 
sea as to discolour it for several hundred miles. After wet weather, 
the sea close around the shores of the British Islands is sometimes made 
turbid by the quantity of mud washed by rain and streams from the 
land. Dr. Carpenter found the bottom-waters of the Mediterranean to 
be everywhere permeated by an extremely fine mud, derived no doubt 
fi'om the rivers and shores of that sea. He remarks that the characteristic 
Idueness of the Mediterranean, like that of the Lake of Geneva, may be 
due to the diffusion of exceedingly minute sedimentary particles through 
the water. 

The great oceanic currents are probably powerful agents in the 
transport of fine detritus and of living and dead organisms. Coral-reefs 
appear to flourish best where these currents bring a continuous and 
abundant supply of food to the reef-builders. The reefs, in turns, furnish 
an enormous quantity of fine silt, produced by the pounding action of 
]>reakers upon them. Before the silt can sink to the l)ottom, it may l)e 
transported to vast distances. The lower portion of the Gulf Stream, 
from its exit in the Florida Channel northward to Cape Hatteras, a 
distance of 700 miles, has been compared to a huge muddy river, 
cariying its silt to the steep slope south of that cape, and depositing 
here and there patches of green sand along the sides of its course, while 
the upper waters remain perfectly clear and of the deepest blue. The 
silt is partly derived from the abrasion of coral-reefs, partly from the 
decay of the abundant pelagic fauna swept onward by the current. 
Pi-ofessor A. Agassiz has called attention to the important part which 
^ the great oceanic currents, in ancient as in modern times, may have 
played in the accumulation of limestones, not only by transporting 
calcareous organisms, but by bringing an abundant food -supply and 
thereby nourishing a prolific fauna along their track.- 

During the voyage of the Challenger^ from the abysses of the Pacific 
Ocean, at remote distances from land, the dredge brought up bushels of 
rounded pieces of pumice of all sizes up to blocks a foot in diameter. 
These fragments were all evidently waterworn, as if derived from land, 
though we are still ignorant of the extent to which they may have been 
supplied by submarine volcanic eruptions. Some small pieces were taken 
on the surface of the ocean in the tow-net. Round volcanic islands, 
and off the coasts of volcanic tracts of the mainland, the sea is sometimes 
covered with floating pieces of vrater-worn immice swept out by flooded 
rivers. These fragments may drift away for hundreds or even thousands 
of miles until, becoming water-logged, they sink to the bottom. The 

^ Seft charts of part of North Atlantic V)y Messrs. Siemens Brothers k Co., London, 
1882. Some Bi)eciiueii8 .shown to me by Me.s.sr.s. Siemens are pieces of luisalt which may 
have come from G-reenland. 

® Armr. Amdl^>, xi. (1882), p. 126. 
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universal distribution of pumice was one of the most noticeable feature^^ 
in the dredgings of the Challenger. The clay which is found on tin* 
bottom of the ocean, at the greatest distances from any shore, contain# 
only volcanic minerals, and appears to be due to the trituration 
volcanic detritus. In approaching the continents, at a distance ^ of 
several hundred miles from shore, traces of the minerals of the crystiilliin? 
rocks of the land begin to make their appearance.^ 

Another not unimportant process of marine transport is that perfoop0il 
by floating ice. In the arctic regions, as we have seen, vast quantities 
detritus become bedded with the ice at the bottom of the glaciers as 
approach the sea. The icebergs that float off from these glaciers, tholigli 
their visible parts may be pure clean ice, are thus freighted with rabbit 
below, which when a berg capsizes is not infrequently l>rought up 
surface as a black mass. Owing, however, to the more rapid melting ^ 
the portion of the ice that is immersed in the sea, most of the detritus Is 
probably thrown down on the bottom not very far from land. Occasional 
instances, however, have been observed, hundreds of miles to tlm BOUhh|^ 
where blocks of rock or portions of earth still remained on the bergs. It 
is estimated that thousands of tons of boulders, gravel, and clay are every 
year sent into the sea from the front of each large glacier in North 
Greenland, and that much of this freight is borne out of the fjords into 
Baffin's Bay.^ The floor of certain portions of the North Atlantic in th# 
pathway of the annual fleet of icebergs may thus l)e plentifully strewn 
with ice-borne detritus. By means also of the sea-ice that freezes to tli# 
shores, an enormous quantity of earth and stones is every year borti# 
away on the disrupted floes, and is strewn over the floor of the sounclSi 
bays and channels. Professor Tarr, in voyaging along the American 
coast for a thousand miles north of the Straits of Belle Isle and 
continuously amongst floe-ice, estimated that about one per cent of the 
cakes carried debris of some kind, while in some cases they were quite 
black with it, and fully half of them were discoloured with the sediment 
they were carrying.^ 

Exceptional methods of transport have been noted in various parts of the oceiifltf* 
Thus in south-western Patagonia, Nordeiiskjold found hits of slate which, thoti^li 
specifically heavier than the water, -were kept afloat for some tinuj on the surface of til# 
sea.-^ Occasionally fine dry sand, blown by the wind to a surface of smooth water, may 
be observed to float there for a time.^ A more singular mode of cM)nv<yance by wlifcii 
pebbles may be carried for great distances is where they have been swallowed by 

(4) Reproduction. — The sea, being the receptacle for the materia! 
worn away from the land, must receive and store up in its depths all thmt 

^ Murray, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. 1876-77, p. 247, CJonsidcrablo (|iiantitiiH of puiiiiw 
and slag are from time to time drifted to thfe coasts of Nforthern Europe (Blfekstrihn, 

Scensk. Vet. Akad. Hmidl. xvi. ii. No. 5, 1890). There can l>e little doubt, liowever, tli«l 
nnich of this material has come from the cleaning out of the furnaces of sea-going steamem* 

- R S. Tarr, Amer. Jour. Sci. hi. (1897), p. 228. cit p. 227. 

Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xxi. p. 537. 
r) ■\Y. Simoiids, Aoner. Geol. xvii. (1896), p. 29. 

^ L. Vailliuit, B. S. G. F. 3rd ser. xix. (1892), p. 111. 
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vast amount of detritus by the removal of which the level and contours 
of the land are in the course of time so greatly changed. The deposits 
which take place within the area covered by the sea may be divided into 
two groups — the inorganic and organic. It is the former with which we 
have at present to deal ; the latter will he discussed with the other 
geological functions of plants and animals (pp, 605, 610, 613 The 

inorganic deposits of the sea-floor are (i.) chemical and (ii.) meehanicah 

(i.) Of Chemical deposits now forming on the sea-floor we know as 
yet very little, save as regards those that take place in shallow enclosed 
basins where they come directly under observation. On the Morbihan 
coast in the north-west of France, for example, the enclosure of extensive 
shallow lagoons of sea- water has been completed artificially, and from 
these basins 100,000 to 200,000 tons of salt are annually obtained. The 
salt is not pure chloride of sodium, but contains some chlorides of 
magnesium and calcium with traces of bromides and iodides. Other 
substances of great geological interest are deposited from chemical solution, 
more particularly gypsum, crystals of which 3 to 4 centimetres in size 
are formed on the bottoms of some of these lagoons. The formation of 
these crystals, however, is probably due in main part if not entirely to 
the co-operation of certain bacteria, which liberate sulphur by oxidising 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and then by a second process of oxidation 
transform the sulphur into sulphuric acid, which chiefly combines with 
liine.^ 

At the mouth of the Ehdne a crystalline calcareous deposit accumu- 
lates, in which the ddbris of the sea-floor is enveloped. Bischof estimated 
that no precipitation of carbonate of lime could take place from sea-water 
until after of the water had evaporated.^ No deposit of lime in the 
open sea is possible from concentration of sea-water. But the calcareous 
formation on the sea-bottom opposite rivers like the Rhdne, if not the result 
of the precipitation of lime by plants or animals, may perhaps be explained 
by supposing that as the layer of river- water floats and thins out over the 
surface of the sea in warm weather with rapid evaporation, its com- 
j^’atively large proportion of carbonate of lime may be partially precipi- 
tated. It has been observed near Nice, as well as on the African coasts 
and other parts of the Mediterranean shores, that on shore -rocks within 
reach of the water a hard varnish-like crust is deposited. This substance 
consists essentially of carbonate of lime. As it extends over rocks of the 
most various composition, it has been regarded as a deposit of lime held 
in solution in the shore sea-water, and rapidly evaporated in pools or 
while bathing the surface of rocks exposed to strong sun-heat.^ But it 
may possibly be due to organic agency like the amorphous crust of lime- 
stone formed by nullipores {see i)ostea, p. 605). 

During the I’esearches of the Challmger expedition, important facts in 

^ C. Barrois, Ann. Soc. (Uol. Nurd. xxiv. (1896), p. 198 ; Winogradsky, Bota^iische 
Eeitung, 1887. 

‘Chem. Geol.’ i. p. 178. 

Bull Soc. Gkd. Fi'ancG{^), ii. p. 219 ; iii. p. 46 ; vi. p. 84. posted, p. 624, where 
flic evaporation iu the coral-seas is referred to. 
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the history of marine chemistry were obtained from the abysses of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The precipitation of hydrates of manganese 
and iron was found to take place there on an extensive scale, and this 
process has since been observed in many other seas even in water of no 
o-reat depth Some of the mineral precipitations on tlie sea-bottom liave 
an evident relation to the influence of organisms or organic matter, as is 
more especially indicated by the glauconitic and phosphatic deposits 
which are there laid down, and to which fuller reference Js made in the 
account of the action of plant and animal life (pp. 62 G, 627).^ It , may be 
added here that even crystals of a zeolite have lieen ascertained to be in 
course of formation among the clays of the deep sea, as will be more 
particularly noted on p. 585. 

(ii.) The Mechanical deposits of the sea may be grouped into sub- 
divisions according as they are directly connected with the waste of the 
land, or have originated at great de^iths and remote from land, when 
their source is not so obviousd 

A. Land-derived or Terrigenous.— These may he conveniently grouped 
according to their relative places on the sea-bed. 

a. Shore Deposits. — The most conspicuous and familiar are the layers 
of gravel and sand which accumulate between tide-marks. As a rule, the 
coarse materials are thrown up about the upper limit of the beach. 
They seem to remain stationary there; but if watched arid examined 
from time to time, they will be found to be continually shifted by high 
tides and storms, so that, though the bank or bar of shingle retains its 
place, its component pebbles are being constantly moved. During gales 
coincident with high tides, coarse gravel may be piled up considerably 
above the ordinary limit of the waves in the form of what are termed 
sform-heachesr Below the limit of coarse shingle upon the ]>each lies the 
zone of fine gravel, and then that of sand, the sediment, though liable 
to irregular distribution, yet tending to arrange itself according to 
coarseness and specific gravity, the rougher and heavier detritus lying at 
the upper, and the finer and lighter towards the lower edge of the shore. 
The nature of the littoral accumulations on any given part of a coast-life 
must depend either upon the character of the shore-rocks which at that 
locality are broken up by the waves, or upon the set of the shoi'e™ 
currents, and the kind of detritus they bear with them. Coasts exposed 
to heavy surf, especially where of a rocky character, are apt to present 
beaches of coarse shingle between their projecting promontories. Sheltered 


^ See on tins sulyect an inii^ortant memoir l)y Messrs. Murray and Renard, /Vor, Jioi/. 
Soc. Edin. 1884, and Mature, xxx. (1884) ; also Murray, Pn/c. Ruif. Sac. 1876 ; Pmc. Itoff. 
Soc. Edin. ix. ; Murray and Renard, Brit. Assoc. 1879, Sects, p. 340 ; also for the North 
Atlantic, ‘Den Norske Nordhavs-Expeditioii,’ part ix. (on Oceanic Deposits), 188‘2. A. 
Agassiz, ‘Three Cruises of the BlaJke,' i. p. 260. J. Y. Buchanan, Proc. Jtoy. Soc. Edin. 
xviii. (1891), p. 131. Murray and Irvine, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxvii. (1893), p. 481. 
J. B. Harrison and A. J. Jukes Browne, Q. J. a. S. li. (1895), p. 313. But the chief 
source of information is the great memoir on “Deep-Sea Deposits” l)y Mcshi-h. Murray and 
Renard, in the Reports of the Challenger Expedition, 1891, already cited. 

- G. H. Kiiiahau on sea-beaches, Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 2nd ser. iii. p. 101. 
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bays, on the other hand, where wave-action is comparatively feeble, 
afford a gathering-ground for finer sadiment, such as sand and mud. 
Estuaries and inlets, into which rivers enter, frequently show wide muddy 
flats at low water (p. 510). Deposits of comminuted shells, coral-sand, or 
calcareous organic remains thrown up on shore, may be cemented into 
compact rock by the solution and redeposit of carbonate of lime (p. 624). 
Where tidal currents sweep along a coast yielding much detritus, long 
bars or shoals may form parallel with the shore. On these the shingle 
and sand are driven coastwise in the direction of the prevalent current.^ 
They not infrequently accumulate as long barriers completely protecting 
the shores from which they are separated by a channel or lagoon of fresh 
or brackish water (p. 511). Into this lagoon sediment is washed from the 
land and aquatic vegetation takes root there, until not infrequently a salt- 
marsh or swamp is formed. Extensive accumulations of this kind are to 
be found along the eastern coast of the United States.^ 

Among the deposits cast ashore by the sea, not the least interesting 
are the masses of driftwood which, carried down by rivers, are borne by 
marine currents, sometimes for hundi-eds of miles, and thrown down 
in huge accumulations in protected bays. It is in the arctic seas that 
this phenomenon detains its greatest development. Prodigious quantities 
of teri*estrial vegetation are swept by the Siberian rivers into these waters 
and are carried westwards until stranded in sheltered bays of the coast 
and of the islands. Every shoal coast of Spitzbergen presents examples 
of these heaps of driftwood.*^ 

/5. Infra-Littoral and Deeper-Water Deposits. — These extend from 
below low-water mark to a depth of sometimes as much as 2000 fathoms, 
and reach a distance from land varying up to 200 miles or even more. 
iSTear land, and in comparatively shallow water, they consist of banks 
or sheets of sand, more rarely mixed with gravel. The bottom of the 
North Sea, for example, which between Britain and the continent of 
Europe lies at a depth never reaching 100 fathoms, is irregularly marked 
by long ridges of sand, enclosing here and there hollows where mud has 
been deposited. In the English Channel, large banks of gravel extend 
through the Straits of Dover as far as the entrance to the North Sea.'^ 
These features seem to indicate the line of the chief mud-bearing streams 
from the land, and the general disposition of currents and eddies in the 

^ See the authorities cited on p. 576, regarding the Chesil Bank, and F. Merrill, “Barrier- 
heaehes of tlie Atlantic Coast,” Pop, Sci. MontJdij, October 1890; M. Jelierson, “ Beacli 
Cusps,” Joitr)i. (ifeol. 1900, p. 237 ; J. C. Branner, op. eit. p. 481. 

- N. 8. Shaler on sea-coast swamps, (tfk Ann. Rfp. U. R. (h'pl. Sim\ 1884-85, p. 3.53. 

•’ Nordeiiskjdld’s ‘ Vtpco Expedition.’ J^eterinann's Heograph. MlWieil. Ergaiizungsheft 
No. 16, where a rua]) ofthe.se accuniulation.s on the arctic coasts is given. 

For information as to tlie English Channel and other parts of the British seas, see 
.1. T. Harrison, Min, Pruc. Imt. (Jii\ Encjin. vii. (1848), p. 327 (where a map of tlie snl>niarine 
deposits will be found) ; R. A. 0. Godwin- Austen, (^htarf. ./ourn. Sor. vi. (1849), 

p. 69 — a paper of singular interest and importance ; Lelioiir, Proc. (iml. Assoc, iv, ]». 158 ; 
John Murray, Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Enc/in. xx. (1860-61), where a nia]) of the North Sea 
lloor is given which is of great interest as indicating some of the ancient terrestrial features 
of that siibinerge<I land -surface ; W. H. Wheeler, ‘The Sea-coast,’ 1902. 
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sea which covers that region, the gravel ridges marking the tracts or 
junctions of the more rapidly meving currents, while the muddy hollows 
point to the eddies where the fine sediment is permitted to settle on the 
bottom. The more prominent features on the floor of the North Sea, 
however, are probably of much older date than the dejiosits now* 
accumulating there. Some of them are doubtless relics of the time when 
the floor of that sea was a broad terrestrial plain. The Bank, 

for instance, is probably a prolongation of the Jurassic escarpment of the 
Yorkshire coast. Other minor submarine features may he partly due to 
irregular deposition of glacial drift. 

During the course of the voyage of the Challenf/er, the aj)i)roach to 
land could always be foretold from the character of the bottotii, e\'en at 
distances of 150 and 200 miles. The deposits were found to c()nsist of 
blue and green muds derived from the degradation of older crystalline 
rocks. The blue or dark slate-coloured mud takes its colour* from de- 
composing organic matter and sulphide of iron, frequently giving off the 
odour’ of sulphuretted hydrogen, and assuming a brown or red hue at the 
surface, owing to oxidation. Besides occurring in deposits of de(q> water, 
iron-disulphide is met with in many shallow seas, and on some coasts 
it cements sand, gravel and shells into a coherent mass.^ The chemical 
changes that result in the elimination of sulphides from sea-water may he 
explained by supposing that the decomposing animal and vegetal )l<i matter 
of the sea-floor reduces the sulphates to sulphides, which in turn react on 
the iron and manganese minerals (princi])ally silicates) in the mud, ' 
forming sulphides of those metals. Subsequently the oxygen of the water 
converts the sulphides to oxides, which gather into concretionary fonns.^ 
The green muds found at depths of 100 to 700 fathoms arc charactci'ised 
by the presence of a considerable quantity of glauconite grains, either 
isolated or united into concretions, and frequently filling the chainhers of 
Foraminifera or other organisms. Koiuid volcanic islands, the l>ottom is 
covered with grey volcanic mud and sand dei-ived from the deg;radatiou 
of volcanic rocks. These deposits can he traced to great distances ; from 
Hawaii they extend for 200 miles or more. Pieces of pnrnicc, scorije, 
&c., occur in them, mingled with marine organisms, and mor’e particularly 

^ H. Reuscli, JS^enes Jahrh. 1879, p. 255. 

“ J. Bucliaiian, Brit, .ilssoc. 1881, p. 584. Mr. Bucluuiaii, in renowinjLj this ijiven- 
tigatioii and obtaining many illustrations from the seas aroniid Scotland, has shown that tha 
mud on many parts of the sea-bottom is being continually passed and repussed through the 
bodies of animals which live upon it. The mineral matter is tlins l)roug]»t in onntact witli 
the organic secretions of the animals and is ground up with these in their mil ling organs. 

I he reducing action of the secretions produces, Mr. Bucluiiiaii believes, Hul}>hidtirs from th© 
sulphates of sea-water, aud these sulphides, acting on the ochreous matter of the l>(>ttom, give 
rise to sulphides of iron and manganese, whiclu being very iinstalde in presence of water and 
oxygen, are, where they lie on the surface, soon transformed into oxides, /■‘/■or. /loj/, 

Min. xviu. (1890), p. 17, “On the Occurrence of Sidphur in Marine MikIs,” The. hlue mini 
on exposure rapidly turns yellow from oxidation, but the upper oxidised layer appears to 
protect the mud below, which retains its colour aud composition. Another view of the de- 
composition of the sulphates of sea- water is proposed l)y Sir John Murray and Mr. Irvine. 
See posted, p. 613, and paper there quoted. 
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with abundant grains, incrustations and nodules of an earthy peroxide 
of manganese (Fig. 179). N’ear coral-reefs the sea-floor is covered with 
a white calcareous mud derived from the abrasion of coral, and frequently 
containing 95 per cent of carbonate of lime. Beyond a depth of 1000 
fathoms, coral mud gives place to a Globigerina ooze or red clay. The 
east coast of South America supplies a peculiar red mud which is spread 
over the Atlantic slope down to depths of more than 2000 fathoms. 

Throughout these land-derived sediments are found minute particles 
of recognisable minerals. Of these, quartz, often in rounded grains, plays 
the chief part. Next comes mica, felspar, augite, hornblende and other 
less abundant constituents of terrestrial rocks, the materials becoming 
coarser towards land. Occasional pieces of wood, portions of fruits, and 
leaves of trees in the same deposits further indicate the reality of the 
transport of material from the land. Shells of pteropods,, larval gastero- 
pods, and lamellibranchs are tolerably abundant in these muds, with 
many infra-littoral species of Forcminifera, and diatoms. Below 1500 or 
1700 fathoms, pteropod shells seldom appear, while at 3000 fathoms 
hardly a foraminifer or any calcareous organism remains.^ 

In some regions vast quantities of terrestrial vegetation are strewn 
over the sea-bottom, even at depths of 2000 fathoms, and at distances 
of several hundred miles from land. This fact has l)een observed by 
Professor Agassiz off Central America, both in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, hardly a single haul of the dredge failing to bring up much vege- 
table matter, and frequently logs, branches, twigs, seeds, leaves and fruits. 

B. Abysmal or PelagiY^ — Passing over at present the oi'ganic deposits 
which form so characteristic a feature on the floor of the deeper and more 
open parts of the ocean, we come to certain red and grey clays found at 
depths of more than 2000 fathoms, down to the bottoms of the deepest 
abysses. These, by far the most widespread of oceanic deposits,^ consist 
of exceedingly fine clay, coloured sometimes red by iron-oxide, sometimes 
of a chocolate tint from manganese oxide, with grains of augite, felspar, 
and other volcanic minerals, pieces of palagonite and pumice, nodules 
of peroxide of manganese, and other mineral siabstances, together with 
F(ynvminif(tra^ and in some regions a large proportion of siliceous Radiolaria. 
These clays result from the decomposition of pumice and flne volcanic 
dust, transported from volcanic islands into mid -ocean, or from the 
accumulation of the detritus of submarine eruptions. The extreme 
slowness of deposit is strikingly l)rought out in the tracts of sea-floor 
farthest removed from land. From these localities great numbers of 

^ See papers hy Messrs. Murray and Renard, quoted on p. 580, and vol. of Challenger 
Report on “Deep-Sea Deposits,'’ p. 190. 

- ‘Three Cruises of the Blake,^ and Rvll. Mus. Conip. Zool. xxiii. Ko. 1 (1892), p. 11. 

•* For inforniation regarding the fauna and deposits of the oceaii-aby.sses, the works 
quoted on p. 680 may he consulted ; also various writings of Profe.ssor A. Agassiz, besides 
his ‘Three Cruises of the Blake,' especially papers in JiiiU. Man. (Jonip, Zool. xxi. No. 4, 
and xxxiii. No. 1 ; and Haeckel’s ‘Plankton-Studien,’ 1890. 

They are estimated to cover upwards of 50,000,000 square miles of the sea-tloor. 
Murray and Irvine, Proc. Roy. Sac. Mdin. xvii. (1889), p. 82. 
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sharks’ teeth, ^rith ear-bones and other bones of whales, were dredged 
up in the Chalknger Expedition, — some of them quite fresh, others 


Fig. 177. — Magnetic Spherules (Cosmic Dust) of tlie oceaii-botUnn. (Murray ami Brnuud.) 
a. Blade spherule with metallic centre (magnified 00 <lianieters) from a d(!])tli of 'J.”>7r) fathoms in South 
Pacitie. This represents the common form of these particles, and shows tlnMisnul depression on 
one part of the surface. There is a histrous crust of magnetite outside, 
t, Similar spherule (GO diani.) from which the crust of magnetic oxidi' has h<*eu broken off to ,shr)w the 
inner metjillic nucleus, here represented by the central lighter j>art. 31 ’>0 fathoms in tint Atlantic. 


partially crusted with peroxide of manganese, and some wholly and 
thickly suTTOiuiclcd with that substance. We cannot suppose tliat sharks 

and whales so aliounded in the K(‘a at 
one time as to cover the lloor of the 
ocean with a continuous stratum of 
their remains. No doulit each haul of 
the dredge, which lirought up so many 
bones, represented the droppings of 
many generations. * The successive 
stages of manganese incrustation point 
to a long, slow, undisturlied period, 
when SO little sediment accumulated 
that the bones dropped at the beginning 
remained at the end still uncovered, or 
only so slightly covered as to bo easily 
scraped up by the dredge. In these 
deposits, moreover, occur numei‘ous 
minute spherular 2 :>nrticles of metallic 



Fig. 17S.— Chondre (Cosmic Dust) of the ocean- 
bottom. (.Murray ami Renard.) 
Spherule of bron/.ite (mag. 2.0 diam.) .showing 


the aspect of the chondres found in the ifOll and “ chOTldl’eS,” OV HJlhcrical 


abysmal de])osits. 
fathoms, Paeilie. 


From a depth of 3500 


internally radiated particl(‘s referred 
to bronzite, which are in all proba- 
bility of cosmic origin — portions of the dust of meteorites which in the 
course of ages have fallen upon the sea-bottom (Figs. 177, 178). Such 
particles, no doubt, fall all over the ocean; but it is only on those parts 
of the bottom which, by reason of their distance from any land, receive 
accessions of deposit with extreme slowness — and where thei'cfore the 
present surface may contain the dust of a long succession of years— that 
it may he expected to he possilile to detect them.^ 

^ Murray and Renard on co.siiiic dust, Proc, Roy, Hoc, Edm. 1884 ; Nature, xxi.\'. ; 
Challenger Expedition Report, vol. on “Deep-Sea Deposit.s,” p. 3‘27 et. net/. 
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The abundant deposit of peroxide of manganese over the floor of the 
deep sea is one of the most singular features of recent discovery. It 
occurs as an earthy incrustation round bits of pumice, bones and other 
objects (Fig. 179). The nodules possess a concentric arrangement of 
lines not unlike those of urinary calculi. That they are formed on the 
spot, and not drifted from a distance, was made abundantly clear from 
their containing abysmal organisms, and enclosing more or less of the 
surrounding bottom, whatever its nature might happen to be. More 
recently Mr. J. Y. Buchanan dredged similar small manganese concretions 
from some of the deeper parts of Loch Fyne,^ and subsequently Sir J ohn 


17i). ~-MangaiiH.se Noduie.s; floor of the North PaciMc. Two-tliirds natural siz(‘.- 
A, Nodule from 2900 fathoms sliowing external form. B, Section of nodule from 2740 fathoms showing 
internal concentric ilejiosit round a fragment of pumice. 


Murray found them abundantly at 10 fathoms in the Firth of Clyde. 
The materials of such concretions are probably derived from the decom- 
position of the detritus of the more basic volcanic rocks and minerals so 
abundantly diffused over the ocean, and the formation of the concretions 
muy 1)6 analogous to the solution and deposition of oxides of iron and 
manganese by organic acids, as on lake-floors, bogs, c'fec. (p. 612).^ In 
connection with the chemical reactions indicated by these nodules as 
taking place on the sea-bottom, further reference may be made here to 
the still more remarkable discovery of Messrs. Murray and Renard 
in the course of their examinations of -the materials brought up from 
the same abysmal deposits. Minute crystals, simple, twinned, or in 

^ Xati/re^ xviii. (1878), p. 628. Brit., Assoc. 1881, p. 583. Proc. Roy. Soc. EiUn. ix. 
p. 287. Trans. 11. S. Edin. xxxvi. (1891), p. 459. Dieulaliiit, CJomptes rcMd. 1884, p. 589. 

- Tliese ami Fig. 178 are taken from Plate xxxiii. of the vol. on “ Deep-Sea Deposits ” in 
tlie ReyK/rts of the Challenger ExjyeditUni. The detailed inve.stigation by Mes.srs. Murray 
and Reiiard of the deep-sea deposits obtained by thi.s expedition forms the most important 
contribution yet made to our knowledge of the oceanic abj’sses. 

Dilferent views have been exi>ressed by Sir John Murray and Mr. J. Y. Buchanan as 
to the mode of origin of the marine manganese dejmsits. See R. Irvine and J. Gibson, 
Proc. Roy. Eoc. Edin. xviii. (1891), p. 54. 
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spheroidcal groups, which occur abundantly in the typical red clay- of 
the central Pacific, have been identified with the zeolite Pnown as 
phillipsite. These crystals have certainly been formed directly on the 
sea-bottom, for they are found gathered round abysmal organisms,^ and 
their production has been efiiected at about the temperature of 32 hahr. 
They occur in regions where detritus of basalt and palagonite is abundant, 
and they have probably^ been formed by iT. series of transfoT*mations 
similar to those by which jzeolites have been produced so almndantly 
among basaltic rocks on land. Some examples of red clays dredged up) 
between the Society and Sandwich Islands were found to contiiii between 
20 and 30 per cent of the mineral^ The importance of these facts in 
reference to the chemistry of marine deposits is at once c>l)vious. 

From a comparison of the results of the dredgings made in reccnit 
years in all parts of the oceans, it is impossible to resist the conclusiou 
that there is little in the character of the deep-sea deposits which finds 
a parallel among the marine geological formations visible to us on land. 
It is only among the comparatively shallow-water accumuhifcions of the 
existing sea that we encounter obvious analogies to the older formations. 
And thus we reach, by another and a new approach, the conclusion 
which on other and very different grounds has bcQii Jir rived at, viz., 
that the present continental axes have existed from the remotest tirneB, 
and that the marine strata which constitute so large a 2 )ortiori of their 
present mass have been accumulated not as deep)-watcr (le|>osits, but in 
comparatively shallow water along their flanks or over thcii’ submerged 
ridges.- 

§ 7. Denudation and Deposition. — The results of the action of 
Air and Water upon Land.*^ 

It may he of advantage, before passing from the sul)ject of the 
geological work of water, to consider the broad results aebieved l)y the 
co-operation of all the inorganic forces by which the surface of the land 
is worn dowm. These results naturally group themselves under the two 
heads of Denudation and Deposition. 

1. Sukierutl Denudation — the (jemral knvmjuj of laiiiL 

The true measure of denudation is to be sought in the anioimt of 
mineral matter removed from the surface of the land and carried into 
the sea. This is an appreciable and measurable quantity. There may 
be room for discussion as to the way in which the waste is to 1)0 

^ “Deep-Sea Deposits,” pp. 400-410. 

“ Proc. Rolf. Gi’orjMj^h. Soc, July 1879. 

" This seetioii is mainly taken from an e.ssayby tlie autlior, Tram, (ieol Sac. 
iii. p. 153. The .subject has been Jiacussed anew on the ))a.si.s of more exfuit kiKHvIedKti of 
the interior of the continents and the depth.s of tlie .sea hy Sii- John Murray, Arotfkh 
Geograxjh. Mag. 18S7. See also a note by Dr. C. DavLsnn, (G'u/. Mai/. 1880, p. 409. A. 
De Lapparent, Bull. Soc. GeoL France, xviii. (1890), p. 3.51. 
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apportioned to the different forces that have produced it, but the total 
amount of sea-borne detritus must be accepted as a fact about which, 
'when properly verified, no further question can possibly arise. In this 
manner the subject is at once disencumbered of difficulty in fixing the 
relative importance of rain, rivers, frost, glaciers, &c., considered as 
denuding agents. We have simply to deal with the sum-total of results 
achieved by all these forces acting severally and conjointly. Thus 
considered, this subject casts a new light on the origin of existing land- 
surfaces, and affords some fresh data for approximating to a measure of 
past geological time. 

Of the mineral substances received by the sea fi*om the land, by much 
the larger portion is brought down by streams; a relatively small 
amount is washed off by the waves of the sea itself. It is the former, 
or stream-borne part, which is at jiresent to be considered. The 
cpiantity of mineral matter carried every year into the ocean by the 
rivers of a continent represents the amount by which the general surface 
of that continent is annually lowered. Much has been written of the 
vastness of the yearly tribute of silt borne to the ocean by such streams 
as the Ganges and Mississippi ; but “ the mere consideration of the 
number' of cu]3ic feet of detritus annually removed from any tract of 
land by its rivers does not produce so striking an impression upon the 
mind as the statement of how much the mean surface-level of the 
district in question would be reduced by such a removal.’’ ^ This 
method of inquiry is so obvious and instructive that it probably received 
attention from early geologists, though data were still wanting for its 
proper application. Playfair, for instance, in speaking of the trans- 
ference of material from the surface of the land to the bottom of the sea, 
remarks that ‘‘the time requisite for taking away by waste and erosion 
2 feet from the surface of all our continents and depositing it at the 
bottom of the sea cannot be reckoned less than two hundred years.” ^ 
This estimate does not appear to have been based on any actual measure- 
ments, and must greatly exceed the truth ; but it serves to indicate how 
broad was the view that Playfair held of the theory which he undertook 
to illustrate. The first geologist who ai}pears to have attempted to 
form any estimate on this subject from actually ascertained data, was Mr. 
Alfred Tylor, who in the year 1850 published a paper in which he 
estimated the probaljle amount of solid matter annually brought into the 
ocean by rivers and other agents. He inferred that the quantity of 
detritus now distributed over the sea-bottom every year would, at the 
end of 10,000 years, cause an elevation of the ocean-level to the extent 
of at least 3 inches.'^ The subject was afterwards taken up by Croll, 

^ Tylor, Phil. Mag. 4tli .series, v. (1850), p. 268. 

‘ niu.stration.s,’ p. 424. Maiifredi liad previoiusly made a calculation of tl»e amount 
of rain that falls over the glohe, and of the quantity of earthy matter carried into the .sea 
by rivers. He e.stiniated that this earthy matter distributed over the sea-bed iiiiist rai.sc the 
level of the latter five inches in 348 years. Von Hoff, ‘ Veriiiiderungen der ErdoljerfUiche,’ 
Band i. ]). 232. Bee the other authoritie.s there cited. 

Phil. Mag. loc. cit. 
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who specially drew attention to tlie Mississippi as a measure of denuda- 
tion and thereliy of geological time.^ 

When the annual discharge of mineral matter carried seaward hy a 
river, and the area of country drained by that river, are both known, the 
one sum divided by the other gives the amount by which the drainage- 
area has its mean general level reduced in one year. For it is clear that 
if a river carries so many naillions of cubic feet of sediment every year 
into the sea, the area drained by it must have lost that quantity of solid 
material ; and if we could restore the sediment so as to spread it over the 
basin, the layer so laid down would represent the fraction of a foot by 
which the surface of the basin had been lowered during a year. 

It has been already shown that the material removed from the land 
by streams is twofold — one portion is chemically dissolved, the other is 
mechanically suspended in the water or pushed along the bottom. 
Properly to estimate the loss sustained by the surface of a drainage- 
basin, we ought to know the amount of mineral matter removed in each 
of these conditions, and also the volume of water discharged, from 
measurements and estimates made at different seasons and extending 
over a succession of years. These data have not yet been fully collectcfl 
from any river, though some of them have lieen ascertained with 
approximate accuracy, as in the Mississippi Sur\’ey of Messrs. Hum- 
phreys and Abbot, and the Danube Survey of the International (Join- 
mission. As a rule, more attention has been shown to the amount of 
mechanically suspended matter than to that of tlui other ingredients. 
It will be borne in mind, therefore, that the following estimates, in so 
far as they are based upon only one portion of the waste of the land 
— that carried in mechanical suspension, — arc understatements of tlie 
truth.- 

The proportion of mineral substances held in suspeiision in the water of 
rivers has been already (pp. 490-496) discussed. It is most ad\'ariUgeous 
to determine the amount of mineral matter by weiglit, arid then from its 
average specific gravity to estimate its bulk as an ingredient in river- 
water. The proportion by weight is probably, on an avei'age, about half 
that by bulk. 

It may seem superfluous to insist that the earthy matter liorne into 
the sea from any given area represents so much actual loss from the 
surface of that area. Yet this self-evident statement is pr*ohably not 
realised hy many geologists to the extent which it deserves. If a 
stream removes in one year one million of cubic yards of earth from its 


^ Phil. .Vuf/. for February 1867 and May 1868 ; and bin ‘Climate and a'ime.’ Hee aim 
(leol. Mag. June 1868 ; Trans, (leal. Soc. (llasgov^ iii. p. 

- Geologists are largely indebted to Mr. Mellard Reade for the attemtioii which lie has 
given to the important part played by chemical solution in the general deinidation of the 
land. From the data collected hy him he inters, as the proportion of .solids in Hohition in 
the water of the Mis.sissippi is hy weiglit, about 150 millioiiH of tom of dissolved 
mineral must be carried by this river aiiinially into the sea. In tlie River Plate the iiropor- 
tion is in the St. Lawrence in the Amazon J‘residential Address, 

Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1884, 
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drainage-basin, that basin must have lost one million of cubic yards 
from its surface. From the data and authorities which have already 
been adduced (p. 494), the subjoined table has been constructed, in 
which are given Ihe results of the measurement of the proportion of 
sediment in a few rivers. The last column shows the fraction of a foot 
of rock (reckoning the specific gravity of the silt at 1 *9 and that of rock 
at 2*5) which each river must remove from the general surface of its 
drainage-basin in one year. 


Name of River. 

Area of basin in 

Annual di.scliarge of 

Fraction of foot of 
rock by which the 

s(piare miles. 

sediment in cubic feet. 

area of drainage i.s 




lowered in one year. 

Mis.sissippi . ' 

■ 

1,147,000 

7,468,694,400 

Tf(rVo 

Ganges (llpjoer) . 

143,000 j 

, 6,368,077,440 

: 17,520, 000,000(?) 

if 

Hoang Ho . 

700,000 i 


RliOne 

25,000 1 

! 600,381,800 


Danube 

234,000 1 

1,253,738,600 

irS^TTV 

Po . . . 

30,000 ' 

1,510,137,000 



At the present rate of erosion, the rivers named in this table remove 
one foot of rock from the general surface of their basins in the following 
ratio : — The Mississippi removes one foot in 6000 years ; the Ganges 
above Ghazipur does the same in 823 years the Hoang Ho in 1464 
years ; the Ehdne in 1528 years; the Danube in 6846 years ; the Po in 
729 years. If these rates should continue, the Mississippi basin will be 
lowered 10 feet in 60,000 years, 100 feet in 600,000 years, 1000 feet in 
6,000,000. . Assuming HumboldPs estimate of the mean heigdit of the 
North American continent, 748 feet,^ we find that at the Mississippi’s 
rate of denudation, this continent would be worn away in about four 
and a half million years. The Ganges works still more rapidly. It 
removes one foot of rock in 823 years, and if Humboldt’s estimate of the 
average height of the Asiatic continent be accepted, viz., 1132 English 
feet, that mass of land, worn down at the rate at which the Ganges 
destroys it, would be reduced to the sea-level in little more than 930,000 
years. Still more remarkable is the extent to which the ri^^cr Po 
denudes its area of drainage. Even though measurements had not l)een 
made of the ratio of sediment contained in its water, we should l)e 
prepared to find that proportion a remarkably large one, if we look at 
the enormous changes which, within historic times, have l)ecn made 

1 [n my original paper the area of drainage of the Ganges was given as 432,480 .square 
miles. But the area from which the annual discharge of .silt was there given wa.s only that 
imrt of the Gangetic basin above Ghazipfir, which Dr. Haughtoii e.stiniated at 143,000 sciuare 
mile.s {Prao. Roy. Dvhlia- Soc. 1879, No. xxxix.). Hence, as he x^ohited out, the rate of 
erosion is really much greater than I had made it. I have recalculated the rate from the 
altered data, and tlie re.sult is as given above. 

Ante., pp. 48, 49, where other and more reliable estiiuate.s of the mean lieiglits of the 
continent.s are given. But as tlie numbers do not affect the argument, those originally 
assumed are here retained. 
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by tbe alluvial accumulations of this river (pp. nOG, i 

removes one foot of rock from its drainage i)asin in 729 : 

that basin 10 feet in 7290 years, 100 feet in 72,900 

of Europe (taken at a mean height of 671 feet) wi^i'cs ,d 'imi \ 

same rate, it would be levelled in rather less than half it , 

It is not pretended that these results are .stri(!tly i? 1 

other hand, they are not mere guesses. The amount of 
into the sea, and the annual discharge of sediment, hitva i 

case measured with greater* or less precision. The iiron« ** ^ i 

may perhaps require to be increased or leB.sen<‘(L th* ! 

change may be made upon the ultimate results ju.st gi vcn-i, ' 

possible to consider them attentively without being forced ^ 

those enormous periods which geologists have been in 
demanding for the accomplishment of geological phcnoiiu^yj*^^ ^ iff %■ fe 
especially for the very phenomena of (Iciiudation, are not i» 


too vast. If the Mississippi is carrying on the process of ^ 

rapidly that at the same rate the whole of North Amoricii 
levelled in four and a half millions of years, surely it ib 
aophical to demand unlimited ages for similar hut often «| 

tenjiye denudations in the geological past. Moreover, thi»t 4 \ 

-erosion appears, on the whole, to he rather below the averiigo 
rapidity. The Po, for instance, works more than eight 
But as the physics of the Mississippi have been more camfnlf>" 
than those of perhaps any other river, and as that river clraifi** , 

tensive a region, embracing so many varieties of climate, rock, 
we shall probably not exaggerate the result if we assume the 
•ratio as an average.^ It is, of course, obvious that as the levt^l 
land is lowered, the rate of subaerial denudation decreases, so that* 
supposition that no subterranean movements took place to aid c»r 
the denudation, the last stages in the demolition of a continent 
enormously slower than during earlier periods. 

It must not he forgotten, however, that, as already remark 
estimates here given, inasmuch as they are based only on the 
removed in mechanical suspension, are probably understatemcritiii 
truth. If we take into account also the material carried away in 
solution, the rate of subaerial denudation will be considerably 
It is difficult, however, to apportion the loss of dissolved substone#* 
the surface of the land. The salts contained in solution in ^ 

are derived not only from the superficial rocks, but probably to a 
greater extent from springs which sometimes carry up dissolved 
from considerable depths. In the end, no doubt, as the level of the? 
is reduced by subaerial waste, this subterranean solution will tell, Iftit #1 
can hardly he said sensibly to affect the lowering of the level fronri # 
tury to century. Mr. Mellard Reade, from his researches into thiw 
ject, believes that the amount of solids in solution is on the wliolo 

Dr. Davison (in the paper cited on p. 586) .states that the annual rate of 
tioii miglit he taken from the average of the river-hasins in the table al)ove, inclutliiig’ f 
of the Rhone and tlie Nith, giving a mean of one foot in every 2409 yeans. 
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one-third of that of those in suspension. He finds this to be the ratio in 
the Nile, the Danube and the Mississippi, the last-named being in many 
respects a typical river. If, as he proposes, we add this additional loss 
by chemical solution to the amount of material removed in mechanical 
suspension from the Mississippi basin, the annual lowering of the level of 
the basin will he raised from xtW ^ foot.^ It is quite true 

that the loss of mineral matter from the whole basin would be equivalent 
to that sum, but there would obviously not he strictly a lowering of the 
level of the basin to that amount. It is difficult to see how we are to 
discriminate between superficial and subterranean solution; and until 
some separation of this kind is made, it seems hardly legitimate to class 
the whole of the dissolved matter with that carried in mechanical suspen- 
sion as a measure of the annual loss from the surface of the land. 

There is another point of view from which a geologist may advan- 
tageously contemplate the active denudation of a country. He may 
estimate the annual rainfall and the proportion of water which returns 
to the sea. If he can obtain a probable average ratio for the earthy sub- 
stances contained in the river- water which enters the sea, he will be able 
to estimate the mean amount of loss sustained by the whole country. 
Thus, taking the average rainfall of the British Islands at 36 inches 
annually, and the superficial area over which this rain is discharged at 
120,000 square miles, then it will be found that the total quantity of 
rain received in one year by the British Isles is equal to al^out 68 cubic 
miles of water. If the proportion of rainfall returned to the sea by 
streams be taken at a third, there are 23 cubic miles ; if at a fourth, 
there are 1 7 cubic miles of fresh water sent off the surface of the British 
Islands into the sea in one year. Assuming, in the next place, that the 
average ratio of mechanical impurities is only 5 l)y volume of the 
water, the proportion of the rainfall returned to the sea being J, then it 
will follow that -g-gVtr ^ of rock is removed from the general 
surface of Britain every year. One foot will be planed away in 8800 
years. If the mean height of the British Islands be taken at 650 feet, 
then, if the ratio now assumed were to continue, these islands might be 
levelled in, about five and a half millions of years. Much more detailed 
observation is needed before any estimate of this kind can be based upon 
accurate and reliable data. But it illustrates a method of vividly bring- 
ing before the mind the reality and extent of the denudation now in 
progress. 

2. Suhaerial Demidation — the unequal ^erosion of land. 

It is obvious that the earthy matter annually removed from the 
surface of the land does not come equally from the whole surface. The 
determination of its total quantity furnishes no aid in apportioning the 
loss, or in ascertaining how much each part of the surface has contributed 
to the total amount of sediment. On plains, watersheds, and more or 
less level ground, the proportion of loss may he small, while on slopes 
and in valleys it may be great, and it may not be easy to fix the true 
^ T. Mellard Reade, Presidential Address, Liveri)ool GeoL Soe. 1884-85. 
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ratios in these cases. But it must he home in mind thcat estimates and 
measurements of the sum-total of denudation are not thereby affected. 
If allow too little for the loss from the surface of the table-lands, we 
increase the proportion of the loss sustained hy the sides and bottoms of 
the valleys, and vice versa. 

AYhile these proportions vary indefinitely with the form of the surface, 
rainfall, &c., the balance of loss must always be, on the whole, on the 
side of the sloping surfaces. In order to show the full import of this part 
of the subject, certain ratios may here be assumed wdiich are probably 
understatements rather than exaggerations. Let us take the pro|)ortion 
between the extent of the plains and table-lands of a country, and the area 
of its valleys, to he as nine to one ; in other words, that, of the whole 
surface of the country, nine-tenths consists of broad undulating plains, or 
other comparatively level ground, and one-tenth of steeper slopes. Let it 
be farther assumed that the erosion of the surface is nine times greater 
over the latter than over the former area, so that while the more level 
.parts of the country have been lowered one foot, the valleys have lost nine 
feet If, following the measurements and calculations already given, we 
admit that the mean annual quantity of detritus carried to the sea 
may, with some probability, be regarded as equal to the yearly loss of 
of a foot of I'ock from the general surface of the country, 
then, apportioning this loss over the surface in the ratio just given, 
we find that it amounts to of a foot from the more level grounds 
in 6000 years, and 2 feet from the valleys in the same space of time. 
Now, if I of a foot be removed from the level grounds in 6000 years, 1 
foot will be removed in 10,800 years ; and if 5 feet be worn out of the 
valleys in 6000 years, 1 foot will be worn out in 1200 years. This is 
equal to a loss of only of an inch from the table-lands in 75 years, while 
the same amount is excavated from the valleys in 81 years. 

It may seem at first sight that such a loss as only a single line from 
the surface of the open country during more than the la|)He of a long 
human life is almost too trifling to he taken into account, as it is certainly 
too small to be generally appreciable. In the same way, if we are told 
that the constant wear and tear which is going on before our eyes in 
valleys and water-courses does not effect more than the removal of one 
line of rock in eight and a half years, we may naturally enough regard 
such a statement as probably an under-estimate. But if we only permit 
the multiplying power of time to come into play, the full force of those 
seemingly insignificant quantities is soon made apparent. .For we find 
by a simple piece of arithmetic that, at the rate of denudation which has . 
been just postulated as probably a fair average, a valley of 1000 feet deep 
may be excavated in 1,200,000 years, a period which, in the eyes of most 
geologists, will seem short indeed. 

Objection may he taken to the ratios from which this average rate of 
denudation is computed. Without attempting to decide what this average 
rate actually is — a question which must be determined for each region 
upon much fuller data than are at present available-— tlie geologist will 
find advantage in considering, from the point of view now indicated, what, 
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according to the most probable estimates, is actually in progress around 
him. Let him assume any other apportioning of the total amount of 
denudation, he does not thereby lessen the measurement of that amount, 
which can be and has been ascertained in the annual discharge of rivers. 
A certain determined quantity of rock is annually worn off the surface of 
the land. If, as already remarked, we represent too large a proportion 
to be derived from the valleys and water-courses, we diminish the loss 
from the open country ; or, if we make the contingent derived from the 
latter too great, we lessen that from the former. Under any ascertained 
or assumed proportion, the facts remain, that the land loses a certain 
ascertainable fraction of a foot from its general surface per annum, and 
that the loss from the valleys and water-courses is larger than that fraction, 
while the loss from the level ground is less. 

3. Marine, Denudation — its com^jarative rate. 

From the destructive effects of occasional storms an exaggerated 
estimate has been formed of the relative potency of marine erosion. 
That the amount of waste by the sea must be inconceivably less than that 
effected by the subaerial agents, will be evident if we consider how small 
is the extent of surface exposed to the power of the v^aves, when con- 
trasted with that which is under the influence of atmospheric waste. In 
the general degradation of the land, this is an advantage in favour of the 
subaerial agents which would not be counterbalanced unless the rate of 
waste by the sea were many thousands or millions of times greater than 
that of rains, frosts and streams. But in reality no such compensation 
exists. In order to see this, it is only necessary to place side by side 
measurements of the amount of work actually performed by the two 
classes of agents. Let us suppose, for instance, that the sea eats away a 
continent at the rate of ten feet in a century — an estimate which probably 
attributes to the waves a much higher rate of erosion than can, as the 
average, be claimed for them.^ Then a slice of about a mile in breadth 
will require about 52,800 years for its demolition, ten miles will be eaten 
away in 528,000 years, one hundred miles in 5,280,000 years. Now we 
have already seen that, on a moderate computation, the land loses about 
a foot from its general surface in 6000 years, and that, by the continuance 
of this rate of subaerial denudation, the continent of Europe might be 
worn away in about 4,000,000 years. Hence, before the sea, advancing 
at the rate of ten feet in a century, could pare off more than a mere 
marginal strip of land, between 70 and 80 miles in breadth, the whole 
land might be washed into the ocean by atmospheric denudation. 

Some such results as these would necessarily be produced if no dis- 
turbance took place in the relative levels of sea and land. But in 
estimating the amount of influence to be attributed to each of the 
denuding agents in past times, we require to take into account the com- 

^ It may be objected that this rate is far below that of parts of the east coast of England 
{ante, p. 571). But along the rocky western coast of Britain the loss is perhaps not so much 
as one foot in a century. 
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into Itotd, h.d »»V“'Ti'T'tJS«.Uo<d;» t.,™.«l, 

been no great thickness of stratified 

Hiust soon have been washed u.„.onf..ri«alni.y.. 

part of the earth’s crust, and the 

unions! tli6 scdiincntciry iUcisscs, snow , ti.*.* 

larger surface is exposed to denudation- ^ ^ . iirfarit fir 

the result, and consequently, also, a more active waste 
subaerial agents. It is true that a greater c.xten of I 
to the action of the waves, but a little refh-ct.on vv.U -s unv tb,a ih^ 
inerease will not, on the whole, bring with it a 

the amount of marine denudation. For, as the lainl rises, t he chffa 
removed from the reach of the braakern. and a more sloping lamh » 
produced, on which the sea cannot act wdth the same poieney uh when It 
beats against a cliff-line. Moreover, as the sea-floor api-roachw nwUW 
the surface of the water, it is the former detrit us washed otl the land, «iw 
deposited under the sea, which first come.s within the reach of the i'iirr«nt» 
and waves. This serves, in some measure, as a [.roteetion to the mild 
rock below, and must be cut away by the ocean before that ns-k t;a« l» 
exposed anew. While, therefore, elevatory movements tend on llw wl^ 
to accelerate the action of siihaerial denudation, they in some degree ch^ 
the natural and ordinary influence of the sea in wasting the land. Ajjail^ 
the influence of movements of depression will proluddy he found tn tend 
in an opposite direction. The lowering of the general level of the land 
will, as a rule, help to lessen the rainfall, and c.oiiseipiently the r»t« <d 
subaerial denudation. At the same time, it will niil the aetioii of tl*« 
waves, by removing under their level the cletrituH pnwlueed hy ihistii 
heaped up on the beach, and by thus bringing cJoimUuitly willihi rt*l 
of the sea fresh portions of the land-surface. Ilut civen witli lli^ 
advantages in favour of marine denudation, the Imlaneo of power will» mt 
the whole, remain always on the side of the euhaerial agents. * 

4. Marine Demidation~itH fimil iwnlf. 

The general result of the erosive action of the «e?i mi the Iiiiifi m tfe^ 
production of a submarine plain. As the sea iidvantjos, tlici of 
cessive lines of beach pass under low-water mark. Where errmioft ii ii 
full operation, the littoral belt, as far down as wave action hiw inllttiittrif* 
is ground down by moving detritus. This result may oftetn bii iiwttwl* 
ively observed, on a small scale, upon rocky shores whttres neetioim liki 
that in Fig, 180 occur. We can conceive that, should no elmiige of lef«l 
between sea and land take place, the sea might slowly eat its wiiy far 
into the land, and produce a gently sloping, yet a|>|MtreiitIy almoiit liorb 
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zontal H(‘lvngtj of plain, (covered |)eniiancntly l>y th« waven. In such a 
sulanaritio plain, tlnj inlhicnc<5 of geological Htnicturo, and notably of th(‘. 
relativtj poworn of i’(*HiHtanee of different roekn, would make itsedf eoiinpieu- 
ous, as may ho Siam even on a Hinall neaki on any rocky beach (hig. 171). 
I'he. present proinontori(‘.H (‘au8(5<l l>y the HU|)erior hardncHH of tlujir 
eoinpoiient roetks would no doubt be represented by ridges on the sub- 
m|utH>im plateau, vvdnl(‘, the (existing bays and creeks, worn out of softer 
roelcH, would b<^ marked by lines of valley or hollow.* 

I'lns tendeiK^y to tins formation of a submarine jdain along the margin 
of the. land ch;s(*rveH special atUmtion hy the student of denudation, 
I'ln* arjgle at which a mass of land descends to the scja-hwel serves 
roughly to iridicatf^ the depth of wat(».r m^ar shore. A precipitous coast 
coimuonly riscH out of deep water; a low coast is usually skirted with 
nhallow watea*, the liiie of slope abov(^ sea-level ])eing in a general way 
piadongfid hedow it. The bedt of Ixjaeh forms a l<irid of tawrace or notch 
along the maritime slope. Hometirnes, whore the eoast-lino is pi'oci- 
pilous, this terrace is nearly or wholly wanting. In other places, it runs 



cm t a good way beyond low-water mark. On a gn^at scale, th<i floor of 
the North Sea and that of tint Atlantic Ocean, for sonui <liHtance to the 
went of Ireland, may he regarded as a marine platfoian that otic.e formcMl 
part of the European continent (Fig. IHl), ami has luum nxliuxul by 
denudation and subsidence to its pn^sent position. 

So far as the preseiit rftjimc of nature has been explored, it would 
seem to he, inevitable that, uidess whcircs suht-erranemn mov(‘,mcntH interfere;, 
or where vok;anic rocks are po\u*ed forth at the Hurfac(‘, a Hiihmarine plain 
shouhi be. formed along the margin of the; land, 'rhis final nmult of 
denudation has laxm achieved again and ngjiin in tin; g(‘ological past, as 
in shown by the e.xistencttof table-lands of (U’osion p. 51}). To ihe.se 
taldc lauds the nann*. of [dains of marine demudatiem has been ap[)li<‘.d 
by Kir A. <1 itamsay. Froui what has now been Hai<l, howt;ver, it will lx; 
seen that in their actual pr-(xlu(Um)n the msa has really had less to do than 
the meteoric agents. A “ plain of marine (kmudation is that has(;d(;vcd of 
erosion to wdiich a mass of land had been redm^ed nutirdy by the sulxundal 
fcirces— the line below wdiieh further degradation Ixuuime, impoHsiblc;, 
hecaiwe the land wms tliereafter pn;tected by being covtuuxl by the sea, 
Undoubtedly the last tmiches in the kmg process of sc.ulpturing wcire 
given l;y iiiiiririe waves and currents, and the. surfacu; of the plain, save 

* Vlr. WliiUiikrr, ia lli«' rrMn’llfui en »iunn»'rinl nriitKlxUiin ox p. r»7S, luw 

pciifiti'4 out till! diiriTi’iit whi^-b an- ohtaiiH'U by Ux* jxihxrriril t'tnv.vH from thonr of 

SH tiii* powliiftioii liix-i-s ti\ cliif. 
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where it has subsided, may correspond generally with the lower limit of 
wave-action. Nevertheless, in the past history of our planet, the influence 
of the ocean has probably been far more conservative than destructive. 
Only beneath the reach of the waves can the surface of the abraded land 
escape the demolition which sooner or later overtakes all that rises 
above them. 



Fig. 181. — Map of Britisli subnuirino plutfonii. 

The darker tint represents sea-bottom more than 100 fathoms deep, while the puler shuding .sliows ilie 
area of less depths. The figures mark the depth.s in fathoms. The narrow channel bet ween Norway 
and Denmark is 2580 feet deep. 


5. Dejpodtion — the framework of neio lamL 

If a survey of the geological changes in daily progress upon the 
surface of the earth leads us to realise how momentously the land is 
being worn down by the various epigene agents, it ought also to impress 
us with the vast scale on which new formations — the foundation of future 
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land — are being continually accumulated. Every foot of rock removed 
from tbe surface of a country is represented by a corresponding amount 
of sedimentary material arranged somewhere beneath the sea. Denuda- 
tion and deposition are synchronous and co-equal. 

On land, vast accumulations of detrital origin are now in progress. 
Alluvial plains of every size, from those of mere brooks up to those of 
the largest rivers, are built up of gravel, sand and mud derived from the 
disintegration of higher ground. From the level of the present streams, 
successive terraces of these materials can be followed up to heights of 
several hundred feet. Over wide regions, the daily changes of tempera- 
ture, moisture and wind supply a continual dust, which, in the course of 
centuries, has accumulated to a depth of sometimes 1500 feet, and covers 
thousands of square miles of the surface of the continents. The numerous 
lakes that dot the surface of the land serve as receptacles in which a 
ceaseless deposition of sediment takes place. Already an unknown 
number of once existent lakes has been entirely filled up with detrital 
accumulations, and every stage towards extinction may be traced in those 
that remain. 

But, extensive though the terrestrial sedimentary deposits may be, 
they can be regarded merely as temporary accumulations of the detritus. 
Save where protected and concealed under the water of lakes, they are 
everywhere exposed to a renewal of the denudation to which they owe 
their origin. Only where the sediment is strewn over the sea-floor 
beneath the limit of breaker-action, is it permitted to accumulate undis- 
turbed. In these quiet depths are now growing the shales, sandstones, 
and limestones which, by future terrestrial revolutions, will be raised into 
land, as those of older times have been. Between the modern deposits 
and those of former sea-bottoms which have been upheaved, there is the 
closest parallel. Deposition will obviously continue as long as denudation 
lasts. The secular movements of the crust seem to have been always 
sufficiently frequent and extensive to prevent cessation of these operations. 
And so we may anticipate that it will be for many geological ages yet to 
come. Elevation of land will repair what has been lost by superficial 
waste, and subsidence of sea-bottom will provide space for the continued 
growth of sedimentary deposits. 

Section iii. Life. 

Among the agents by which geological changes are now, and have 
in past time been, effected upon the earth's surface, living organisms 
take by no means an unimportant place. They serve as a vehicle for 
continual transferences from the atmosphere into the mineral world, and 
from the mineral world back into the atmosphere. Thus, they decompose 
atmospheric carbon-dioxide, and in this process have gradually removed 
from the atmosphere the vast volumes of carbon now locked up within 
the earth’s crust in beds of solid coal. By their decomposition, organic 
acids are produced which partly enter into mineral combinations, and 
partly return to the atmosphere as carbon- dioxide. Plants abstract 
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from the soils silica, alkalies, calcium -phosphate and other mineral 
substances, which enter largely into the composition of the hard parts 
of animals. On the death and decomposition of animals, these substances 
are once more relegated to the inorganic world, thence to enter upon 
a new circulation through the tissues of living organisms. 

From a geological point of view, the operations of organic life 
may be considered under three aspects — destructive, conservative and 
reproductive. 

§ 1. Destructive Action. 

Plants in several ways promote the disintegration of rocks. 

1. By keeping the surfaces of rocks moist, plants provide means for 
the continuous solvent action of water. This influence is particularly 
observable among liverworts, mosses and similar moisture-loving plants. 

2. By their decay, plants supply an important series of organic acids, 
which exert a powerful influence upon soils, minerals and rocks. The 
humus, or organic portion of vegetable soil, consists of the remains of 
plants and animals in all stages of decay, and contains a complex series 
of organic compounds still imperfectly understood. Among these are 
humic, azo- humic, ulmic, crenic and apocrenic acids. ^ The action of 
these organic acids is twofold. (1) From their tendency to oxidation, 
they exert a markedly reducing influence (ante, pp. 451, 469, 582). 
Thus they convert metallic sulphates into sulphides, as in the blue 
marine muds, and the abundant pyritous incrustations of coal-seams, 
shell-bearing clays, and even sometimes of mine -timbers. Metallic 
salts are still further reduced to the state of native metals. Native 
silver occurs among silver ores in fossil wood among the Permian rocks 
of Hesse. Native copper has been frequently noticed in the timber- 
props of mines; it was found hanging in stalactites from the timbers 
of the Ducktown copper mines, Tennessee, when the mines were re- 
opened after being shut up during the civil war. Fossil fishes from the 
Kupferschiefer have been incrusted with native copper, and fish -teeth 
have been obtained from Liguria completely replaced by this metal. 
(2) They exert a remarkable power of dissolving mineral substances.- 
This phase of their activity has probably been undervalued by geologists. 
Experiments have shown that many of the common minerals of rocks 
are attacked by organic acids.-*^ There is reason to believe that in the 
decomposition effected by meteoric waters, and usually attributed mainly 
to the operation of carbonic acid, the initial stages of attack are due 

^ See J. Rotli, Allgeraeiiie iind cheraisclie Geologie,’ 1883, p. 598. 

- Professor Sollas has noticed the formation of minute hem is] Clerical pits on liincHtoue 
by the solvent action of a lichen, Vemicaria nipedris {Brif. Assoc. 1880, Sc'cts. p. 586). 
See also J. G. Goodchild, Geol. Mag. 1 890, p. 464. 

This has been strongly insisted upon by A. A. Julieu in a memoir on tlie “Geological 
Action of the Humus Acids,” Aincr. Assoc. 1879, ]). 311. See also ?. Thenanl {(Joitipt. 
rend. Ixx. 1870, p. 1412), who shows that when the humic acid.s, hy al).sorbing nitrogen 
from the air, become azo-humic, the latter possess a much higher solvent a(!tion on silica, 
combining with as much as from 7 to 24 per cent. C. W. Hayes, Bull. (Jeol. ,Sae. Aoicc, 
viii. (1897), p. 213. 
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to the powerful solvent capacities of the humic and azo- humic acids. ^ 

Owing, however, to the facility with which these acids pass iitto higher 
states of oxidation, it is chiefly as carbonates that the results of their 
action are carried down into deeper parts of the crust or brought up to 
the surface. Although carbonic acid is no doubt the final condition into | 

which these unstable organic acids pass, yet during their existence they I 

attack not merely alkalies and alkaline earths, but even dissolve silica. i 

The relative proportion of silica in river-waters has been referred to the * * 

greater or less abundance of humus in their hydrographical basins,^ the 
presence of a large percentage of silica being a concomitant of a large 
proportion of organic matter. Further evidence of the important influ- 
ence of organic acids upon the solution of silica is supplied by many 
siliceous deposits (p. 612). 

Wherever a layer of humus has spread over the surface of the land, 
traces of its characteristic decompositions may be found in the soils, sub- 
soils and underlying rocks. Next the surface, the normal colour of the 
subsoils is usually changed by oxidation and hydration into tints of 
brown and yellow, the lower limit of the weathered zone being often 
sharply defined. Where the humus acids can freely attack the 
hydrated peroxide of iron, they remove it in solution, and the decomposed 
rock or soil is thereby bleached. This may be observed where pine-trees 
grow on ferruginous sand, a rootlet one-sixth of an inch in diameter being 
by its decay capable of whitening the sand to a distance of from one to 
two inches around it.^ It has recently been proposed to ascribe mainly 
to the operation of the humus acids the thick layer of decomposed rock 
above noticed (p. 458) as observable so frequently south of the limits of 
the ice of the Glacial period, and the inference has been drawn that, even 
where the surface is now comparatively barren, the mere existence of 
this thick decomposed layer affords a presumption that it once underlay 
an abundant vegetation, such as a heavy primeval forest-growth."^ Nor is 
the chemical action confined to the superficial layers. The organic acids 
are carried down beneath the surface, and initiate that series of altera- 
tions which carbonic acid and the alkaline carbonates effect among sub- 
terranean rock-masses (pp. 470, 474). 

Besides giving rise to the formation of organic acids, plants appear 
to possess a property of nitrification whereby the decay of rocks is 
promoted. Certain bacteria are believed to have the power of decompos- 
ing carbonate of ammonium, abstracting the carbon and liberating nitric 
acid. An instance of the action is given from the Pic Pourri in the I 

French Pyrenees, where the calcareous schists are rotten all over the I 

surface and are permeated by the nitrifying bacteria. The nitrogen, I 

liowever, is probably soon again abstracted by growing vegetation. | 

Professor H. C. Bolton has experimented on the action of citric acid {ank, p. 117) on 200 
different mineral species, and he finds that this organic acid possesses a power of dissolving 
minerals only slightly less than that of hydrochloric acid. Brif. As^snc. 1880, Sects, p. 505. 

^ Sterry Hunt’s ‘Chemical and Geological Essays,’ pp. 126-150. I 

^ Kindler, xxxvii. (1836), p. 203. J. A. Phillips, ‘Ore Deposits,’ 1884, 

p. 14. ^ Julien, A7)ier. Assoc. 1879, p. 378. | 
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Ammonium sulpHate and sodium chloride, when in solution in water, 
as in that of soils, promote the rapid decay of felspars.^ 

3. Plants insert their roots or branches between the joints of rock, 
or penetrate beneath the soil. Two marked effects are traceable to 
this action. In the first place, large slices of rock may be wedged off* 

. from the sides of wooded hills or cliffs. Even among old ruins, an occa- 
sional sapling ash or elm may be found to have cast its roots round a 
portion of the masonry, and to he slowly detaching it from the rest of 
the walk In the second place, the soil and subsoil are opened up to the 
decomposing inffuences of the air and descending water. The distance 
to which, under favourable circumstances, roots may penetrate downward 
Ip much greater than might be supposed. Thus in the loess of Nebraska 
the buffalo-berry (SJie^herdia argophylh) has been observed to send a root 
55 feet down from the surface, and in that of Iowa the roots of grasses 
penetrate from 5 to 25 feet.^ 

4. By attracting rain, as thick forests, woods and mosses, more 
particularly on elevated ground, are believed to do, plants accelerate 
the general scouring of a country by running water. The indiscri- 
minate destruction of the woods in the Levant has been assigned, 
with much plausibility, as the main cause of the present desiccation 
of that region.^ 

5. Living plants promote the decay of diseased and dead i>lants and 
animals, as when fungi overspread a damp rotting tree or the carcase of 
a dead animal. 

Animals. — The destructive influences of the animal kingdom like- 
wise show themselves in several distinct ways. 

1. The surface-soil is moved, and exposed thereby to attack by 
rain, wind, &c. As Darwin showed, the common earth-worm is con- 
tinually engaged in bringing up the fine particles of soil to the surface. 
He found that in fifteen years a layer of burnt marl had ])ecn huried 
under 3 inches of loam, which he attributed to this operation.'^ It lias 
been already pointed out that part of the growth of soil may he due to 
wind-action {ante, p. 438). There can be no doubt, however, that the 
materials of vegetable soil are largely commingled and fertilised Tiy the 
earth-worm, and in particular that, by being brought up to the surface, 
the fine particles are exposed to meteoric influences, notably to wincl 

^ See Muntz, Qojiijjt. rencL cx. (1890), p. 1370, and aiithoritieK cited by liiiii. On the 
fixation of free nitrogen by plants in tlie soil, see J. B, Lawes and H. Gilbert, .hirm. /tn,/. 
Agrkvlt. Soc. Eng. Srd ser. voL ii. part iv. i^p. 657-702 (1802). 

^ Aughey’s ‘Physical Geography and Geology of Nelmusbi,’ 1880, j). 275. 

^ See on this disputed question tlie works cited hy Rollestoii, Jiwm, lin//, iimj. ,Su(\ 
xlix. (1879). The practical rnetliod.s for combating the de.striictivc^ actiou <»r ruiiiiiiig water 
are treated of in P. Demontzey’s work, ‘L’Extinction des Torrents on Praiun* ])ar It* lic.baisc*- 
raent,’ 2 vols. text and plates, 1895. The destruction of forests is alleged to iinn'eaHe the 
nuinher and severity of hailstorms. Information regarding tlie forests of the (Iiiited States 
will be found in the 20th A nn. Regn U. JS. (/. 1900, part v. p. 408. 

Trans. Ueol, jSoc. v. p. 505, “ Vegetable Mould,” 1881. Compare also the jiaper l»y 
Mr. Horace Darwin, “On the small Vertical Movements of a Stone laid on the Siirfnee of tlie 
Ground,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Ixviii. (1901), p. 253. 
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and rain. Even a grass-covered surface may thus suffer slow denuda- 
tion. Lob-worms on sandy shores possibly aid transport by waves and 
tides, inasmuch as they bring up large quantities of fresh sand.^ 

Burrowing animals, by throwing up the soil and subsoil, expose 
these to be dried and blown away by the wind. At the same time, 
their subterranean passages serve to drain off the superficial water, 
and to injure the stability of the surface of the ground above them. In 
Britain, the mole and rabbit are familiar examples. In North America, 
the prairie-dog and gopher have undermined extensive tracts of pasture- 
land in the west. In Cape Colony, wide areas of open country seem 
to be in a constant state of eruption from the burrowing operations of 
multitudes of Bathyergi and Ghrysochloris — small mole-like animals which 
bring up the soil and bury the grassy vegetation under it. The 
decomposition of animal remains produces chemical changes similar to 
those resulting from the decay of plants. 

2 . The flow of streams is sometimes interfered with, or even 
diverted, by the operations of animals. Thus the beaver, by cutting 
down trees (sometimes 1 foot or more in diameter) and constructing 
dams with the stems and branches, checks the flow of water-courses, 


intercepts floating materials, and sometimes even diverts the water into 
new channels. This action is typically displayed in Canada and in the 
Eocky Mountain regions of the United States. Thousand of acres 
in many valleys have been converted into lakes, which, intercepting the 
sediment carried down by the streams, and being likewise invaded by 
marshy vegetation, have subsequently become morass and finally 
meadow- land. The extent to which, in these regions, the alluvial 
formations of valleys have been modified and extended by the 
operations of the beaver, is almost incredible. The embankments of the 
Mississippi are sometimes weakened to such an extent by the burrowings 
of the cray-fish as to give way and allow the river to inundate the 
surrounding country. Similar results have happened in Europe from 
the subterranean operations of rats. 

3 . On the western prairies of North America herds of large animals 


frequent the shallow wind-formed ])asins, 
which become almost the only receptacles 
of water in some regions. Wading into 
or wallowing in these pools, the animals 
become coated with mud, which they 
carry away adhering to their bodies until 
it drops off or dries and is rubbed away. 
By this means those lakes have, no doubt. 



been permanently deepened.- ^ Pig. i82.-siicii-i)orings in limestone. 

4 . Some mollusks (Pholas, Saxicava, 

Teredo, &c., Fig. 182 ) bore into stone or wood, and by the number of 
contiguous perforations greatly weaken the materials. Pieces of driftwood 


^ Dr. Davison estimates tlie amount to be sometimes nearly 2000 tons annually over 
an acre. (teol. Mag. 1801. 

2 Ci. K. Gilbert, Jovim. (hM. iii. (1805), p. 49. 
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are soon riddled with long holes by the teredo ; while wooden piers, and 
the bottoms of wooden ships, are often rapidly perforated. Saxicavous 
shells, by piercing stone and leaving open cavities for rain and sea-water 
to fill, promote its decay. A potent cause of the destruction of coral- 
reefs is to be found in the borings of mollusks, annelids and echinoderms, 
whereby masses of coral are weakened so as to be more easily removed 
by breakers. Similar effects have been observed to be produced by 
snails. The hard limestone of Sulies-du-Salat, in the Haute Garonne, 
is abundantly pitted with cylindrical perforations about an inch broad 
and nearly six inches deep, made by Helix nemomlis and E. limieiisis. 
The rock is thus honeycombed with cavities, which promote its decay by 
the other agents of degradation.^ 

5. Many animals exercise a ruinously destructive influence upon 
vegetation. Of the various insect-plagues of this kind it will be enough 
to enumerate the locust, phylloxera, and Colorado beetle. The pasture 
in some parts of the south of Scotland has in recent years been much 
damaged by mice, which have increased in numbers owing to the 
indiscriminate shooting and trapping of owls, hawks and other 
predaceous creatures. Grasshoppers cause the destruction of vegeta- 
tion in some parts of Wyoming and other Western Territories of the 
United States. Animals likewise destroy each other, often on a great 
scale. Thus the occasional enormous development of the protozoon 
genera Peridinium and Glenodinium kills off the oysters and other 
mollusks in the waters of Port Jackson.- Various animals, in the 
process of digestion, triturate the calcareous organisms which they 
swallow, and in voiding the remains furnish calcareous materials to 
marine deposits.^ 

§ 2. Conservative Action. 

Plants. — The protective influence of vegetation is well known. 

1. The formation of a stratum of turf protects soil and rocks from 
being rapidly removed by rain or wind. Hence the surface of a district 
so protected is denuded with extreme slowness, except along the lines of 

1 E. Harle^ B. S. G. F. xxviii. (1900), p. 204. 

2 An occurrence of this kind in March 1891 led to an almost complete destruction of the 
oysters, mussels and other bivalves ; the rest of the littoral fauna — limpets and other uni- 
valves, starfish, worms, ascidians and other lower forms of life — were so seriously affected 
that dead and dying were strewn about in great numbers, while the higher foims, able to 
move rapidly, had retired to deep water. T. Wliittelegge, Reconh of Audralian MuHenti/iy 
i. No. 9 (1891), p. 179. 

^ The triturating action of annelids and other marine creatures upon the minute 
calcareous organisms which pass through their intestines is well illustrated by some ancient 
formations. It is evident that what are now extensive masses of solid limestone a4r4 
dolomite, once existed as fine calcareous silt, the greater part of which has been swallpwed 
and voided by worms. The Cambrian rocks of Durness, in the north-west of Scotland, 
furnish a notable example of this action. Not only is the material comm inuted,^ but, m" 
J. Y. Buchanan has shown {antCj p. 582), it sometimes undergoes chemical change, m whef® 
the sulphates in sea- water are reduced to sul])hides and the blue mud of the sefi-bottom 
acquires its distinctive character. 
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its water-courses. A crust of lichens doubtless on the whole protects 
the rock underneath it from atmospheric agents.^ 

2. Many plants, even without forming a layer of turf, serve by 
their roots or branches to protect the loose sand or soil on which 
they grow from being removed by wind. The common sand-carex 
and other arenaceous plants bind littoral sand-dunes, and give them 
a permanence which would at once be destroyed were the sand laid 
bare again to the storms. In North America, the sandy tracts of the 
Western Territories are in many places protected by the sage-brush 
and grease-wood. The growth of sedges, reeds, shrubs and brushwood 
along the course of a stream not only keeps the alluvial banks from being 
so easily undermined and removed as would otherwise be the case, but 
serves to arrest the sediment in floods, filtering the water, and thereby 
adding to the height of the flood-plain. On some parts of the west 
coast of France, extensive ranges of sand-hills have been planted with 
pinewoods, which, while preventing the destructive inland march of the 
sand, also yield a large revenue in timber, and have so influenced the 
climate as to make these districts a resort for pulmonary invalids.- In 
tropical countries, the mangrove grows along the sea-margin, and not 
only protects the land, but adds to its breadth, by forming and increasing 
a maritime alluvial belt. 

3. Some marine plants likewise afford protection to shore rocks. This 
is done by the hard incrustration of calcareous nullipores ; likewise by 
the tangles and smaller fuci which, growing abundantly on the littoral 
zone, break the force of waves, or diminish the effects of ground-swell. 

4. Forests and brushwood protect soil, especially on slopes, from 
being washed away by rain. This is shown by the disastrous results 
of the thoughtless destruction of woods. According to Reclus,^ in the 
three centuries from 1471 to 1776, the “vigueries,” or provostry- 
districts of the French Alps, lost a third, a half, and even three-fourths 
of their cultivated ground, and the population has diminished in sorae- 
Avhat similar proportions. From 1836 to 1866 the departments of 
Hautes and Basses Alpes lost 25,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-tenth of 
their population — a diminution which has with plausibility been assigned 
to the reckless removal of the pine-forests, whereby the steep mountain- 
sides have been washed bare of their soil. The desiccation of the 
countries bordering the eastern Mediterranean has been ascribed to a 
similar cause. 

^ But see the remark already made, ante, p. 598, note 2. 

De Lavergne, ‘ I^conoiiiie riirale de la Prance depuis 1789,’ j). 297. Edi-n. Review, 
0(!t. 1864, article on Coniferous Trees. 

‘'La Terre,’ i. p. 410. J. C. Brown, ^Rehoisement eii France,’ London, 1876. Accord- 
ing to Dr. J. Garret, however, the deterioration of the climate of Savoy and the diminution 
of population there cannot he attributed to dehoiseinent. The cutting-down of the 
forests dites from the First Empire, but replanting has been going on for some time, and 
th# forest area is now a little larger than it was last century. Nevertheless, the depopulation 
of the higher tracts, whicli .had begun before last century, continues, notwithstanding the 
replanting of the slopes : Assoc. Frangaise, 1879, p. 538. 

^ Recent attemi>ts to reclothe the desiccated stone- wastes of Dalmatia with trees have 
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5 In mountain districts, pine-forests exercise also an important con- 
servative function in preventing the formation or arresting the progress 
of avalanches. In Switzerland, some of the forests which cross the lines 
of frequent snow-falls are carefully preserved. 

Animals do not on the whole exert an important conservative action 
upon the earth’s surface, save in so far as they form new deposits, as will 
be immediately referred to. On many shores, however, by thickly 
encrusting rocks, they act like the marine vegetation above alluded to, 
and protect these to a considerable extent from abrasion by the waves. 
The most familiar example in Europe of this action is that of the common 
acorn-shell or barnacle (Balanus balanoides). Serpulse often encrust 
considerable masses of a coral reef, and act like nullipores, in protecting 
decaying and dead corals from being so rapidly broken up by the waves 
as they would otherwise be. But even soft-bodied animals, such as 
sponges and ascidians, when they spread over rocks near low-water, 
afford protection from at least the less violent attacks of the breakers. 
Professor Herdman, who has called attention to this subject, enumerates 
as the more important animals in protecting shore rocks : Foraminifera 
(such as Flanorbulina vulgaris), calcareous and fibrous sponges, hydroid 
zoophytes, sea anemones, corals, annelids (serpula), polyzoa, cirripedes, 
mollusks (such as gregarious forms like the mussel and oyster, and 
gasteropods like the limpet), and simple and compound ascidians.^ 

In the prairie regions of Wyoming and other tracts of North America, 
some interesting minor effects are referable to the herds of roving 
animals which migrate over these territories. The trails made by the 
bison, the elk and the big-horn or mountain sheep, are firmly troddeti 
tracks on which vegetation will not grow for many years. All over the 
region traversed by the now nearly extinct bison, numerous circular 
patches of grass used to be seen which were formed on the hollows where 
this animal had wallowed. Originally they were shallow depressions, 
formed in great numbers where a herd of bisons had rested for a time. 
On the advent of the rains they become pools of water; thereafter 
grasses spring up luxuriantly, and so bind the soil together that these 
grassy patches, or “ bison- wallows,” may actually become slightly raised 
above the general level, if the surrounding ground becomes parched and 
degraded by winds.- It is possible that, in some cases, these hollows may 
be dried up and be deepened by the action of wind, so as to become part 
of the series of wind-formed basins already referred to (pp. 4‘37, 519). 

§ 3. Eeproductive Action. 

Plants. — Both plants and animals contribute materials towards new 
geological formations, chiefly by the aggregation of their remains, partly 
from their chemical action. Their remains are likewise enclosed in 

been attended with success. See Mojsisovics, Jahrh, Get H. lielvhmnst. 1880, p. 210; 
also the work of Demontzey, cited on p. 600. 

1 Ptoc. Liverpool Qeol. jSoc, 1884-85. 

- Comstock, in Captain Jones’s ‘Reconnaissance of N.W. Wyoming,’ 1875, p. 175. 
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deposits of sand and mud, the bulk of which they thus help to increase. 
Of plant-formations the following illustrative examples may be given : — 

1. Sea-vreeds. — It was long ago shown by Torch hammer that fucoids 
abstract an appreciable amount of lime, magnesia, soda and other com- 
ponents of sea-water, and he believed that these plants probably played 
an important part in the accumulation of the older Palaeozoic sediments.^ 
Some marine algae abstract calcium-carbonate from sea-water and build 
it up into their own substance. A nullipore {LithotJiamniimi nodosum) has 
been found to contain about 84 per cent of calcium- carbonate, 54 of 
magnesium-carbonate, with a little phosphoric acid, alumina and oxides of 
iron and manganese.- Hence the calcareous nullipores which encrust 
shore rocks provide solid material which, either growing m situ or broken 
off and distributed by the waves, gives rise to a distinct geological deposit. 
Considerable masses of a structureless limestone are formed in the Bay 
of Naples mainly l)y calcareous algse. By the infiltration of water into 
the dead parts of the material the organic structure is destroyed.^ There 
can be no doubt that from the Palaeozoic period to the present day an 
important part has been taken by calcareous algai in the formation of 
thick and extensive masses of limestone, such as the Tertiary Litho- 
thamnium-limestone (Leitha-kalk) of the Vienna basin, and the Triassic 
Cyroporella-limestone of the Bavarian and Tyrolese Alps."^ 

2. Lake-plants. — In fresh-water lakes also considerable accumula- 
tions of calcareous marl are formed by plants that secrete lime within 
their cells. Of these plants those of the stone-wort or Cham tribe are 
most familiar in temperate latitudes. Thus in the lakes of the Jura the 
species of Ohara flourish predominantly at a depth of from 8 to 1 2 metres, 
and form there an extremely luxuriant vegetation.^ In the Wilrmsee or 
Starnbergersee of Upper Bavaria the Chara-zone extends from 2 to about 
7 metres down.^^ In the lakes of Michigan, which are remarkable for 
their extensive deposits of marl, the Ohara has a similar range. In some 
lakes the calcareous material aggregated by plants is increased by the 
addition of the shells of fresh -water mollusks and ostracods.*^ The 
action of bog-mosses and other plants in forming calc-sinter is described 
on p. 611. 

3. Humus, Black Soils, &c. — Long-continued growth and decay of 
vegetation upon a land-surface not only promotes disintegration of the 
superficial rock, but produces an organic residue, the intermingling 
of which with mineral de^bris constitutes vegetable soil. Undisturbed 
through long ages, this process has, under favourable conditions, given 

‘ Brit, Assoc. 1844, p- 155. 

“ (4111111)61, Abhandl. Bayerisch. Akad. Wissensch.' xi. 1871. 

J. Walther, D. a. (i. xxxvii. (1885), p. 329. 

Bee Hill, q. 7. (/. xlvii. (1891), pp. 243 and 602; Gregory, xlviii. (1892), p. 
538 ; Hinde, xlix. (1893), p. 230 ; Rothpletz, Z. IJ. 0. G. xliii. (1891). 

Magiiin, Gompt. rend. cxvi. pp. 535, 905. 

^ F. Brand, Botan. Ge.ntmlhl. Ixv. (1896), p. 1 et seq. 

7 0. A. Davis, “ Natural History of Marl,’* /owm GeoL viii. (1900), pp. 485, 498, and 
ix. (1901), p. 491. 
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rise to thick accumulations of a rich dark loam. Such are the ^^regur,” 
or rich black cotton soil of India ; the “ tchernozom/’ or black earth of 
Eussia, containing from 6 to 10 per cent of organic matter; and the 
deep fertile soil of the American prairies and savannahs. These formations 
cover plains many thousands of square miles in extent. The “ tundras ’’ 
of northern latitudes are frozen plains of which the surface is covered 
with arctic mosses and other plants. ^ 

4. Peat-mosses and Bogs.^^ — In temp tote and arctic latitudes, 
marshy vegetation accumulates m situ to a depth of sometimes 40 or 50 
feet, in what are termed bogs or pea1>mosses. In Northern Europe and 
America these vegetable deposits have been largely formed by mosses, 
especially species of Sphagnum, which, growing on hill-tops, slopes and 
valley-bottoms as a wet spongy fibrous mass, die in their lower parts and 
send out new fibres above.^ Some peaty deposits have been formed in 
lakes, either by the growth of aquatic plants on the bottom, or by the 
precipitation of decaying vegetation from the layer of matted plant- 
growth which creeps from shore along the surface of the water.^ 
Occasionally these vegetable accumulations become detached, and form 
what are popularly known as floating islands.^ In some cases, peat 

^ For a full account of the Tchernozom, see Sibirtzew’s large memoir already cited {(cnte, 
p. 460), from p. 96 to p. 106, and the table at the end ; Hume, Qeol. Mag, 1894, pp. 308, 349 ; 
and a pamphlet, ‘ Uber den Humus,’ by Dr. Von Ollecli, Berlin, 1890. It may be well to 
take note here again of the extensive accumulation of red loam in limestone regions which 
have long been exposed to atmospheric influences. To what extent vegetation may co-operate 
in the production of this loam, has not been determined. Fuchs believes that tlie “ terra 
rossa” is only present in tlry climates where the- amount of humus is small {anie, p. 457, and 
authorities there cited). 

- For a general account, see T. R. Jones, Proc. GeoL Ansoc, vi. (1880), p. 207. On the 
composition, structure and history of peat-mosses, consult Rennie’s ‘ Essays on Peat-moss,’ 
Edinburgh, 1810; Steele’s ‘Natural and Agricultural History of Peat-moss,’ Edinburgh, 
1826; Templeton, Trans. Geol. Soc. v. p. 608; H. Schinz - Gessner, ‘Der Torf, &c.,’ 
Zurich, 1857 ; Pokorny, Verhand. Qeol. Reichsanst.y Vienna, 1860; Senft, ‘Humus-, 
Marsch-, Torf-, und Limonit-bildungen,’ Leipzig, 1862; G. Tlienius, ‘Die Torfmoore 
besteiTeichs,’ Vienna, 1874 ; J. Geikie, Tmns. Roy. Soc. Mdin. xxiv. p. 363. For a list of 
plants that supply material for the formation of peat, see J. Macculloch’s * Western Islands,’ 
vol. i. ; T. R. Jones, above quoted; J. Friih, “Kritische Beitriige zur Kenntniss des Tories,” 
Jahrb, Qeol. Reichsanst. xxxv. (1885), p. 677 ; Bull. Soc. Botan. Suisse, i. (1891) ; W. 
Fream, Journ. Roy. Agric. Soc. England, 3rd ser. vol. iv. part iv. (1894). A valuable 
paper on the peat-mosses of Norway, their distribution, area, enclosed plant-remains and 
geological age, will be found under the title of “ Om Torfmyrer i Norge,” by G. E. Stangebind, 
JSforges Qeol. Undersog,'Iio. 20, 1896, and No. 24, 1897 ; G. Andersson, ‘ Finlandstorfmossur’ ; 
J. Holmboe, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xxii. (1900), p. 55, gives sections of two Norwegian 
peat-mosses, with the vegetation of each layer. For methods of collecting and investigating 
the materials of peat-mosses, see Book V. Sect. vi. 

^ Certain bacteria are believed by some botanists to exert much influence in the conversion 
of vegetation (cellulose) into peat, lignite and coal. See on the transformation of plants 
into combustible minerals, L. Leniiere, Compt. rend. Congres QM. I/U&rnat. Paris, 1900, 
p. 502 ; B. Renault, p. 646 (C. E. Bertrand, p. 458). 

For accounts of matted vegetation covering lakes, see Land and Water, 1876, pp. 180, 
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^ Such floating islands are of frequent occurrence among the Scandinavian lakes. For ^ 
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may possibly have risen in brackish-water conditions. There are even 
instances cited of marine peat formed of sea- weeds {Zostem, Fiicus, &c.).^ 
Among the Alps, as also in the northern parts of South America, and 
among the Chatham Islands, east of New Zealand, various phanerogamous 
plants form on the surface a thick stratum of peat. 

A succession can sometimes be detected in the vegetation out of which the peat has 
been formed. Thus in Europe, among the bottom layers traces of rush {Jicncus), sedge 
(Iris), and fescue-grass {Festuca) may be observed, while not infrequently an underlying 
layer of fresh-water niaii, full of mouldering shells of Zimoiea, Planorbis and other 
lacustrine mollusks, with traces of Chara, shows that the area was originally a lake 
which has been filled up with vegetation. The next and chief layer of the peat wdll 
usually 1)e found to consist mainly of matted fibres of different mosses, particularly 



Fig. 183. —View of Scottish Peat-moss opened for digging fuel. 

Sphag/iUM, PolytHchum and Bryum, mingled with roots of coarse grasses and aquatic 
plants. The higher layers frequently abound in the remains of heaths. Every stage in 
the formation of peat may be observed wdiere mosses are cut for fuel ; the portions at 
the bottom are more or less compact, dark brown or black, with comparatively little 
external appearance of vegetable structure, while those at the top are loose, spongy and 
fibrous, where the living and dead parts of the mosses commingle (Eig. 183). 

It fre(|uently happens that remains of trees occur in peat-mosses. Sometimes the 
roots are imbedded in soil underlying the moss, showing that the moss has formed since 
the growth of the trees (see p. 438). In other cases, the roots and trunks occur in the 
heart of the peat, proving that the trees grew upon the mossy surface, and were finally, on 
their decay, enclosed in growing peat (Fig. 184). A succession of trees has been observed 
among the Danish peat-mosses, the Scotch fir {Pinus sylvestris) and white birch [BetuU 

examples, see V. Oberg, Gaol. Fotcti. Stockholm, xii. (1890), p. 422 , xvi. (1894), p. 96 , 
R. Sieger, op. cit. xvi. p. 231 ; E. Svedrnark, p. 347 ; C. A. Lindvall, p. 438. 

> J. Macculloch, ‘System of Geology,’ 1831, vol. ii. p, 341. Sirodot, CompL rend. 
Ixxxvii. (1878), p. 267. Bobierre, Ann. Miius, 7me scr. x. (1876), p. 469. J. G. Goodchild, 
(Jeol. Mag. 1900, p. 381. 
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aZte) beiBg characteristic of the lower layers ; higher portion of the peat being marked 
by remain! of the oak, while at the top eomes the common beech. Remains of the same 
kinds of trees are abundant in the bogs of Scotland and Ireland. , - , , 

The i-ate of growth of peat yaries within wide limits. An interesting example of the 
formation and growth of peat-moss in the latter half of the seventeenth century is on 
record ' In the year 1651 an ancient pine-forest occupied a level tract of land among 
the hills in the west of Ross-shire- The trees were all dead, and in a condition to be 
blown down by the wind. About fifteen years later every vestige of a tree had dis- 
appeared, the site being occupied by a spongy green bog into which a man would sink 
up to the arm-pits. Before the year 1699 the tract had become firni enough to yield good 
peat for fuel. In the valley of the Somme, three feet of peat will ^ow in from 30 to 
40 years On a moor in Hanover, a layer of peat from 4 to 9 feet thick formed in about 



Fig. 184,~Sceiie iu a Sutlierlanil Peat-mOHs. 


30 years. Hear the Lake of Constance, a layer of 3 to 4 feet gi-ew ni 24 years. 
Among the Danish mosses, a period of 260 to 300 years has been required to form a layer 
10 feet thick. Much must depend upon the climate, slope, drainage and .soil. Some 
European peat-mosses are probably of extreme antiquity, having begun to form soon after 
the surface was freed from the snow and ice of the glacial period. In the lower parts of 
these mosses, traces of the arctic flora which then overspread so much of the continent 
are to be met with. In other instances, the mosses are at least as late as Roman times. 
Change of climate and likewise of drainage may stop the formation of peat, so that 
shrubs and trees spring up on the firm surface. Along the Flemish coast a layer of peat 


1 Earl of Cromarty, Phil. Trans, xxvil 

2 .J. Kolb, Proc. Joist. Civ. liny in. xl. (1875), p. 35. 

On mosses of Flanders and north of France, see H.' Debray, Ihdl. Hoc. Oeol. P'nmce, 
3ine s4r. ii. p. 46. Ann. Hoc. Geol. yard, 1870-74, p. 19. Lorie, Arch. 3Ius. Teojier, 2me 
ser. iii. part 5 (1890), pp. 423, 439. Below the moors of Oldenburg, Roman coins, weapons 
and plank-roads are found at a depth of 13 feet and upwards {Petermann’s iMUtheil. mS, 
V. ). On the Bohemian peat-bogs, see F. Sitensky, Archiv Jhandesdurchfoo'seh. liuhmcoi., 
vi. (1891) ; on those lying east of the Cliristiania Fjord, G. E. Stangeland in the memoir 
cited aoite^V‘ 606 ; on those of Schleswig-Holstein, R. v. Fisclier-Benzon, Ahh. Xatimoiss. 
Ver. Uamlurg, xi. (1891). 
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containing mosses, rashes, and other fresh- water plants, underlies four or five feet of clays 
and sands with marine shells, indicating a subsidence and re-elevation of the country.^ 
Peat-mosses occupy many thousand square miles of Europe and Korth America. - 
About one-seventh of Ireland is covered with bogs, that of Allen alone comprising 
238, 500 acres, with an average depth of 25 feet. Where lakes are gradually converted into 
bogs, the marshy vegetation advances from the shores, and sometimes forms a matted 
treacherous green surface, beneath which the waters of the lake still lie. The decayed 
vegetable matter from the under part of this crust sinks to the bottom of the w^ater, form- 
ing there a fine peaty mud, which slowly grows upward. Eventually, as the spongy 
covering spreads over the lake, a layer of brown muddy water may be left between the 
still growing vegetation above and the muddy deposit at the bottom. Heavy rains, by 
augmenting this intermediate watery layer, sometimes make the centre swell up until the 
matted skin of moss bursts, and a deluge of black mud pours into the surrounding country. 
The inundated ground is covered permanently with a layer of black peaty earth. ^ 

From the treacherous nature of their surface, peat-mosses have frequently been the 
receptacles for bodies of men and animals that ventured upon them. As peat possesses 
great antiseptic power, these remains are usually in a state of excellent preservation. 
In Ireland, skeletons of the extinct large Irish elk {Megaceros hihernicus) have been 
dug up from many of the bog^. Human weapons, tools, and ornaments have been 
exhumed from peat-mosses ; likewise crannoges, or pile-dwellings (consti’ucted in the 
original lakes that preceded the mosses), and canoes hollowed out of single trees. 

5. Mangrove-swamps. — On the low moist shores and river-mouths 
of tropical countries, the mangrove- tree plays* an important geological 
part. It grows in such situations in a dense jungle, sometimes twenty 
miles broad, which fringes the coast as a green selvage, and runs up, if it 
does not wholly occupy, creeks and inlets. The mangrove flourishes in 
sea-water, even down to low-water mark, forming there a dense thicket, 
which, as the trees drop their radicles and take root, grows outward into 
the sea. It is singular to find terrestrial birds nestling in the branches 
above, and crabs and barnacles living among the roots below. By the 
network of subaqueous radicles and roots, the water that flows off the 
land is filtered of its sediment, which, retained among the vegetation, 
helps to turn the spongy jungle into a firm soil.^ On the coast of 
Florida, the mangrove-swamps stretch for long distances, as a belt from 
five to twenty miles broad, which winds round the creeks and inlets. At 
Bermuda, the mangi'oves co-operate with grasses and other plants to 
choke up the creeks and brackish lakes. In these waters calcareous 
algae abound, and, as their remains are thrown up amidst the sand and 
vegetation, they form a remarkably calcareous soil (pp. 161, 443).''" 

6. Siliceous Sinter, Diatom-earth or Ooze. — Various algae 
(Diatoms) and some bog-mosses (Hypnum) can flourish in the hot water 
of thermal springs and abstract from it a jelly of silica, which on drying 

^ Ann. Mines, True ser. x. p. 468. 

For an account of the fresh-water morasses and swamps of the United States, see 
N. S. Shaler, 10th Ann. Rep. XI. S. Q. S. 1890, p. 255. 

^ For a recent example, see Nature, Iv. (1897), pp. 254, 268. 

The growth of mangrove swamps is described by Professor Shaler in the Animal 
Report of the Geological Survey cited above, p. 291. 

® See Nelson, Q. J. Oeol. Hoc. ix. p. 200 et seq. ; J. J. Eein, Bericht Henckenb. Naturf. 
Ges. 1872-73, p. 139 ; Wyville Thomson’s ‘Atlantic,’ i. p, 290 {ante, pp. 161, 443). 
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generally becomes a loose pulverulent sinter, though evaporation of the 
water may harden it into a firm mass. The most familiar accumulations 
of this nature now in course of formation are probably those of the 
warm water marshes supplied by the hot springs of the Yellowstone 
Park, where the oozy deposits and drier meadows cover many square 
miles, sometimes to a depth of six feet.^ Waters which contain too 
small a proportion of silica to deposit sinter of themselves, may thus 
become an abundant source of this material through the operation of 
diatoms and bog-mosses.^ “Infusorial” earth and “tripoli powder” 
consist mainly of the frustules and fragmentary d6bris of diatoms, 
which have accumulated on the bottoms of lacustrine areas, the pui'er 
varieties containing 90 to 97 per cent of silica. They form beds some- 
times 50 feet thick, which may be cemented into a flint-like substance 
by the solution and re-deposit of some of the silica. (Richmond, Virginia ; 



Fig. ISt.— Diatom ooze dredged uj) by the Challenger Ifixpinlitioii from a depth of 1050 liithomH In the 
Antarctic Ocean, lat. 53“ 85' S., long. 108“ 38' E. Magnified 300 diameters. 

Bjlin, Bohemia ; Aberdeenshire.) It is on the sea-floor, however, that 
the most widespread deposits of diatom-ooze are to he found. IHatoimcem 
occur in abundance, both in. the surface-waters of the ocean and on the 
bottom. In the Arctic Ocean and in the seas around the Shetland 
Islands living diatoms sometimes form vast floating banks of a yellowish 
slimy mass, which impedes the prosecution of the herring fishery.'* The 
frustules of these plants accumulate at depths of from 1200 to 1975 
fathoms, as a pale straw-coloured deposit, which ■when di'iod is ■white and 
very light (Fig. 185). Messrs. Murray and Irvine estimate the area of 
sss^bottom covered with diatom ooze at 10,420,600 square mile.s, and the 
m^n depth of the surface of the deposit at 1477 fathoms below sea-level.'* 
Diatoms have contributed a not inconsiderable part of the material of 

^ W. H. Weed, Botanical Gazette, xiv. (1889), p. 117. 

^ W. H. Weed, A7ner. Jotirn. ^ci. xxxvii. (1889), p. 359. The action of IDjjmnM 
aduncuin adduced as an illustration of tlie less frequent precipitation of silica and the 
production of siliceous sinter by mosses. 

9 Sir J. Murray and Mr. Irvine, Ptoc. ijoy. ^foc. 741i». xvm. (1891), p. 231. On tlui HOiirce 
whence marine plants and animals obtain their silica, see ante, p. 575, mulpostea, p. 625. 

9‘Ptoc. Roy. Soc. Mm. xviL (1889), p. 82. For a detailed account of diatom-oorA Sce 
the -yolume of the QhaUenger Report on “Deep-Sea Deposits,” pp. 208-213. 
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various sinters and earths (tuffeanx) in the Tertiary and Cretaceous forma- 
tions of Europe.^ 

6. Chemical Deposits formed hy Plants. — Besides giving rise 
to new formations by the mere accumulation of their remains, plants do 
so also both directly and indirectly by causing precipitation from chemical 
solutions. This action has already been noticed as exemplified by the 
calcareous accumulations formed by nullipores and fresh- water algae, and 
by the siliceous sinters and diatom-earths. But some further details 
concerning the general chemical results of the co-operation of vegetation 
may be given here. A conspicuous precipitation from calcareous springs 
known as calc-sinter was formerly thought to be merely an inorganic 
precipitate of lime. But it is now known to be immediately caused 
by the action of different aquatic plants. While the Char a deposits the 
carbonate within its own cells, the mosses Hyionum, Bryum, &c., precipitate 
the mineral as an inorganic incrustation outside their stems.‘^ 

Some observers have even maintained that this is the normal mode of production 
of calc-sinter in large masses like those of Tivoli.*' It is certainly remarkable that 
this substance may be observed encrusting librous bunches of moss {Ilypmm, &e.), 
when it can be found in no other part of the water-course, and this, too, at a spring 
containing only 0*034 of carbonate. It is evident that if the deposit of calc-sinter were 
due to mere evaporation, it would be more or less equally spread along the edges and 
shallow parts of the channel. It appears to arise first from the decomposition of 
dissolved carbonic acid by the living plants, and it proceeds along their growing stems 
and fibres. Subsequently, evaporation and loss of carbon-dioxide cause the carbonate 
to be precipitated over and through the fibrous sinter, till the substance may become a 
solid crystalline stone. Varieties of sinter are traceable to oiiginal difierences in the 
plants precipitating it. Thus at Weissenbrunnen, near Sclialkaii, in Central Germany, 
a cavernous but compact sinter is made by Hyjmum mollusmm, while a loose porous 
kind gathers upon Lidipnodon capillaeeics.^ 

Besides calcium-carbonate, vegetable life has the power of causing tlie precipitation 
<of silica. The most signal examples of this operation ai'e furnished at some hot springs 
w’here, as above remarked with regard to the geyser totrict of the Yellowstone P^k, 
extensive sinter deposits arc largely formed by vegetation, which causes the siliceou$ 
material to be thrown down as a stilf gelatinous substance, in many varied forms. 
Algje are cliiefly concerned in this process. On the death of the plant the jelly-like 
mass, which consists of the siliceous filaments of the algfe and their slimy envelope, 
loses part of its water, becomes cheese-like in consistency, and finally hardens into 
stone. 


^ L. Cayeux, Ann. (Uol. Nofd, xix. (1891), p. 90 ; Compt. rend. cxiv. (1892), 
p. 375 ; and his important monograph already cited, ‘Contribution a TJ^tude des Terrains 
scdiineiitaires, ’ especially chap. iii. 

- Mr. Davis observes that this precipitation is noticeable on the leaves and stems of the 
higlier plants, and that nearly all vegetation growing in water is concerned in producing it. 
Journ. (idol. viii. jn 485. 

On the infiuence of algae in the formation of the travertine of Tivoli, see P. Cohn, 
Ne.ues Jahrb. 1864, p. 580 ; G. vom Rath, JK (L G. xviii. (1866), p. 502. 

^ See V. Schauroth, Z. I). <L (/. iii. (1851), p. 137. Cohn, in the paper just dted, 
gives some interesting information as to the i)laiits by which the sinter is formed, and their 
work. In Scotland, Hyp'tvmn commwtaUim is a leading sinter-former. 

W. H. Weed, Oth Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. 1889. Amer. Journ. ScL xxxviii. (1889), 
p. 351. 
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The inuiiiis aeifls (}». 51IH), which possess the powor nf <li--ohin‘: -ilira, 
precipii.ato it: in iiuTUHial ions and «M>ncn‘th»ns.. dulien dr-riihc- 
cnistH at the Palisades of the lludsor^ dne, as he thinks to lie* ut'ihtu 
of tin*, rich hianuH upon the fallen dehris of diahao*. 1 lie f !'e<|iif}|| 
oectirr«niei‘ of niKlnles of flint and r-hert in a.^-oeiaf ion uifli orLMnii* 
reina.inH, tlu^ cHuninon Hilicifimlion of fos.^^il wood, and oihef ;niuil:ir I'hoe 
relations Ixitwia'ii .sili<‘a and or|4aiii<' nanains, pr*int t** ihe aefioii of 
oi;^anic acids in tin* precipitation of this mineral. I fli .lefifci may 
coiiHint Hoineiiim»« in the neutralisation, l»y oi'eaide aeio;-, *•! alk.ilim' 
wdiitionn cdiargtnl with silica, Honietinies in the M»httioii and ledepM^nt <4 
colloid silica hj allmininoid compounds, d»*vclopeil dniiui: lie* driMm 
prisition of organic matter in d(‘p«mit.s fhnmyh whiefi ^ihra lia'^ keen 
diHKcmuiiatecI, the di*poHit taking place prefereni iaily round -oim- d«*e;t\ ii!y 
organinin, or in the hollow left hy it'^ reinovald 

Again, in the haniation of ej^itensive beds of hog iron Mie, f li»' agr!i*'\ 
vegetohle lih^ in (?f prime imporfanee. In inaioln' llafH mid Hjinlhni' lake^-,, 
when} th(} organic acids are uhundaiitly supplied hy derompo.'uiig pknifu, 
the Halts of iron art*, attacked and dissohed. IvKposure air |r,*ds 

to the oxdilation of these solutions, and the e»mH«’iju«*nt |iir'ripit.di»*!i of 
tlie iron in tin*, form of hydrafiMl ferric oxide, uddeh, mixed wiiii ;oinikir 
comhinatiouH of mangancKe, and aPo will} silica, phonphorir in-id, him*, 
alumina and magiH*Kia, constitutes the hrig ore ahuudan? on flir 

lowlands of Xortli (huanany and other marshy tiaeiv^ of i3Mr!ii*'iii 
Kurope.*' On the i'a.^tiu’ii .Hcahoarfi of the ridled Stale''!, huge 
of Halkunarsh, lying Ixdiind sam! dnne?« and har-, form rere|'.!iir'|r:. for 
inueh activi^ (diemical Holutioii and depf'*sii. There, ju the ldireijir>:|ii 
liog-irnn district feiTUginons .Hands ami r»*rk^i louiaiiiing ifo!i arc 
hleached hy the solvent arlion of Immus acaho and the iron leino-u'd 
in solution is childly oxidiHf*d and thrown do^^ii on tin* hottom in 
proHcnce of the siilphatiis of sea water and of oigaufr nmtien the yifai 
of ferruginouH mimu'alH is partially ehangetl into ^ulpliuie, wlurh 
oxidation gives rise to the precipitation »»f Tlo" r%hA4nirp of 

beds of ironaire among: Hcdinientary formal ionn aflooin strong pre:aiiii|'aioi:i 
of the, exiiiteficc} of coiiferriporaneoiis organic life hy wliwli the iion %%m 
(liHMoIvcd ami precipitaii^d. 

Animals, 'Animal foniiat ions are chiefly r-omposed *4 th*-' reiiiams of 
the lower gniden of the animal kingdom, e^perially of .P'-v?},, .. , 

and Fttfifiniuifrr^i, 

1. ( *al r'areous. - Liniix rldetly in the form of r-s thr- 

ininend snliHtaiiee of 'whieh the solid part^^ of iri%*ntehraie ai** 

iiminh* built, up. dlie proportion of earPinate of liiio' in watri- v? -’c* 

^ J. l|sn*C y. *|a»l , J;.;k X 

liHHIl ’ .1, I |8, fufi ^ I ';.ie:.|..|54f'' 

lOi/*’, I*. I>f|#| ; hrO'-ae*'. J Jtiiiin, S -i. |‘- 1*1- 

n, ir , vN.a<, ^’.1*1 

.liilit'ii, »»/#. |i, ai7. m4 1^7. r-c nf - '.s.'Cin-.i.f f(.j 0^^ 

lerifialiwii l»f the |4kr'»<irs, If. Hj: O -Mf ,:lh :\:A 
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small as to have presented a difficulty in the endeavour to account for 
the vast quantities of this substance eliminated by marine organisms. Mr. 
J. Y. Buchanan, however, has suggested that the testaceous denizens of 
the sea assimilate their lime from the gypsum dissolved in sea-water, 
forming sulphide in the interior of the animal, which is transformed into 
carbonate on the outside.^ Messrs. Murray and Irvine have experi- 
mentally proved that sea-animals can secrete carbonate of lime from sea- 
water from, which carbonate of lime is rigidly excluded, and thus that 
the other lime salts, notably the sulphate, are made use of in the process. 
They infer that the living tissues of the lower animals and the effete 
secretions of higher forms produce carbonate of ammonia, which in 
presence of the sulphate of lime of sea-water becomes carbonate of lime 
and sulphate of ammonia.^ The great majority of the accumulations 
formed of animal remains are calcareous. Those organisms which secrete 
their lime as calcite produce more durable skeletons or tests than those 
which accumulate it in the form of aragonite (p. 155). Hence among 
geological formations aragonite shells have in large measure disappeared.^ 
In fresh water, accumulations of animal remains are represented l;)y 
the white, chalky marl of lakes, which consists in large part of the 
mouldering remains of Ifollusni, Entomostraca and CJiara or other fresh- 
water algse. On the sea-bottom, *in shallow water, they consist of l)eds 
of shells, as in oyster-banks. Under favourable conditions, extensive 
deposits of limestone ’ are now being formed on the sea-floor in tropical 
latitudes. Murray, from observations made during the Challenger voyage, 
estimates that in a square mile of the tropical ocean down to a depth of 
100 fathoms there are more than 16 tons of calcareous matter in the 
form of animal and vegetable organisms.*^ These surface organisms, when 
dead, are continually falling to the bottom, where their remains accumu- 
late as a soft ooze. On the floor of the West Indian seas, as originally 
descril)cd by Pourtales, where an extraordinarily abundant fauna is 
supported by the plentiful supply of food brought by the great ocean 
currents which enter that region from the vSouth Atlantic, a calcareous 
deposit is being formed out of the hard parts of the animals that live on 
the bottom (molliisks, echinoderms, corals, alcyonoids, annelids, Crustacea, 
<fec.), mingled with what may fall from the upper water. This deposit 
accumulates as a vast submarine plateau or series of broad banks, and is 
comparable in extent to some of the more important limestones of older 
geological time. Some portions of it have here and there (Barbados, 
Guadeloupe, Cuba, <*(:c.) been elevated above the sea, so that its com- 
position and structure can be studied. The organisms in these upraised 

^ Jirlt. Assoc. 1881, Sects. ]). 584. 

- Proc. Roy. Snc,. Edi)i. xvii. (1889), p. 89. 

^ Sorby, Presidential Address G-eol. Soc. 1879 ; P. F. Kendall, (hoi. Mag. 1883, p. 497 ; 
V. Cornisli and P. Kendall, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 60. The last-named observer remarks 
that all reef-building corals have aragonite skeletons, while those of all the deep-sea forms 
which he had studied were of calcite [Rep. Rrit, Assoc. 1896, p. 789). See postea. Book V. 
§ ii. 2. 

Prne. Roy. Soc. Edin. x. (1880), p. 508. 
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limestones are the same as those which still liye, and form a similar 
limestone in the surrounding seas. In Yucatan the rock is perforated 
with caverns, one of which is 70 fathoms deep.^ 

Here and there considerable deposits of broken shells have been pro- 
duced by the accumulation of the excrement of fishes, as Verrill has pointed 
out, on the north-eastern coasts of the United States. Deposits of broken 
shells, raised above sea-level either hy breakers and winds or by sub- 
terranean movements, are solidified into more or less compact shelly 
limestone. Extensive beds of this nature, composed mainly of species of 
-Area, Lutraria, Madra, &c., form islands fronting the shores of Florida, and 
likewise underlie the soil of that State. Some of the shells still retain 
their colours. The whole mass is in layers 1 to 18 inches thick, quite 
soft before exposure to the air, hut hardening thereafter, and much of it 
exhibiting a confused crystallisation.‘^ It is known locally as Coquina. 
The calcareous dunes of Bermuda have been already referred to (p. 443). 

Coral-reefs} — But the most striking calcareous formations now in 

^ A. Agassiz, Ame 7 \ Ami xi. (1882), p. Ill; and ‘Three Cruises of the Blak.' 
See also papers hy Messrs. Jukes-Browiie and Harrison, J. O'. A', xlvii. (1891), p. 1S7 ; 
xlviii. (1892), p. 170 ; Iv. (1899), p. 177, on the oceanic deposits of Barbados and Trinidad ; 
and for the general subject, Sir J. Miirra)' on ‘‘Marine Org«anisms and tlieir Eiivirouuient,” 
lYature, Iv. (1897), p. 227. 'j 

^ H. D. Eogers, Brit. Assoc. Rqt. 1834, p. 11.^ 

^ The literature dev’oted to the structure and origin of Coral-reefs lias grown to large j)ro- 
portions in recent years. The following list includes the more important contrihutioii.s to 
the subject: — Darwin, ‘The Structure and Distribution of Coral Islands,’ 1842 ; 2nd edit. 
1874; 3rd edit, by Professor Bonney, 1889; Dana, ‘Corals and Coral Islands,’ 1872; 2ud 
edit- 1890 ; Jiikes’s ‘ Narrative of Yoyage of H.iyr.S. Fly} 1847 ; 0. Semper, ZeUsrh. 

Zool. xiii. (1863), p. 558 ; Verhccndl. Phys. Med. Wiirzbiirg, Felx 1868; ‘Die 

Philippinen nncl ihre Bewdhner,’ 1869, p. 100 ; J. J. Eeiri, JSenckenb. JYdtnrf. <le.s.^ Wiirz- 
burg, 1869-70, p. 157 ; J. Murray, Proc. Boy. Boc. PJdm. x. p. 505, xvii. (1889), p. 79 ; 
A, Agassiz, Mon. Anier. Acad. xi. (1882), p. 107 ; (Hawaii) Bull. Afns. f!o)np(tr. Zoid. 
Ilarmnl, xvii. (1889), p. 121 ; xx. (1890), p. 61 ; xxiii. (1892), p. 1 ; (Bahamas and Oul)a} 
xxvi. (1894), pp. 1-203 ; (Bermudas) xxvi. (1895), p. 209; (Australian Barrier-reef) xxviii. 
(1898), p. 95 ; (Fiji) xxxiii. (1899), pp, 3-167 ; Amer. Jour. Set. ii. (1896), p. 240 ; v. (1898), 
p. 113; xiii. (1902), p. 297 ; Afem. Afus. Cmnp. Zool. Hitrvard, (1902), pp. 1-113 
(“Preliminary Eeport of Allatvoss Expedition acros.s Trop»ical Pacific”); C. P. Sluiter, on the 
coral-reefs of the Java Sea, Natunrhnid. Tijd>. A'ederkcnd.sch. Zmlie, xlix. (1890) ; J. "Waltlier, 
on the coral-reefs of the Sinai peninsula, Ahhand. Alath.-Bhys. Kim. Sachs. (ieMl. xiv. 
(1888) ; H. B. G-uppy, Proc. Liivn. Snc. Al S. Wale,% ix. part 4 ; Tty.us. Itoi/. Sm:. JCflhi. 
xxxii. (1885); ‘The Solomon Islands,’ 1887 ; J. C. Bourne, Kalure, xxxvii. (1888), pp. 415, 
546 ; Admiral 'Wharton, pp. 303, 393 ; xxxviii. (1888), pp. 207, 568 ; xiii. (1890), pp. 81, 
85, 172, 222 ; Iv. (1897), p. 390 ; Q. J. (h S. \v. (1898), p. 228; A. Heilprin, ‘Tlie Bermuda 
Islands,’ 1889; Proc. Acad. Mat. ScL Philadelphia p. 303; Jukes-Browne and Harrison, 
Barbados, Q. J. (I S. xlvii. (1891), p. 197 ; xlviii. (1892), p. 170 ; W'altlier, Peterm. Atlith. 
Erganz. No. 102 (1891); J. J. Lister (Tonga Island), *7- fA F,. .xlvii. (1891), p. 590 ; W. 
Savile Kent, ‘The Great Barrier-reef of Au.stralia,’ London, 1893 (pp. 387, 64 plates) ; Cl. 
G-erland, “Die Koralleninsela vornehmlich der Siidsee,” Beitrlkje zur (leojAiys. ii. (1894), pp. 
25-70 ; A. Kramer, ‘ Ueber den Ban der KorallenrifTe an den SamoauisLdien Kimten,’ pp. ix, 
174, Kiel and Leipzig, 1897 ; “The Atoll of Funafuti,” published as Memoir TI 2. oi the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, 1896-98; J. S. (lardiner. Ih'on. Camhridyc Phil. Soc. ix.(1898), 
p. 417 ; W. J. Sollas, Mature, Iv. (1897), p. 137 ; “Funafuti: the Study of a C'oral-atoll, ” 
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progress are the reefs and islands of coral. These vast masses of rock 
are formed by the continuous growth of various genera and species of 
corals, in tracts where the mean temperature is not lower than 68° Fahr. 
Coral-growth is prevented by colder water, and by the fresh and muddy 
water discharged into the sea by large rivers. One of the essential 
conditions for the formation of coral-reefs is abundance of food for the 
reef-builders, and this seems to be best supplied by the great equatorial 
currents. It is observed that on the eastern coasts of Africa, Central 
America and Australia, bathed by ocean currents, extensive coral- 
reefs flourish ; while on the western coasts, in corresponding latitudest 
where no such powerful currents flow, only isolated patches of coral 
exist. ^ 

Darwin and Dana concluded that reef-building corals cannot live at 
depths of more than about fifteen or twenty fathoms ; they appear, indeed, 
not to thrive below a depth of six or seven fathoms. They cannot survive 
exposure to sun and air, and consequently are unable to grow above the 
level of the lowest tides. They are likewise prevented from growing by 
the presence of much mud in the water. Yarious observations and 
estimates have been made of the rate of growth of coral. Individual 
specimens of MceandrinU' have been found to increase from half an inch 
to an inch in a year, and others of Madrepora have grown three inches 
in the same time.^ Specimens of Orhicella, Manicina and Isophyllia, 
taken from the submarine telegraph -cable between Havana and Key 
West, showed a growth of from one to two and a half inches iu about 
seven years. A. Agassiz estimates that in the Florida reef the corals 
could build up a reef from a depth of seven fathoms to the surface in 
1000 or 1200 years.-^ When coral-reefs begin to grow, either fronting 
a coast-line or a submarine bank, they continue to advance outward, 
the living portion being on the outside, while on the inside the mass 
consists of dying or dead coral, w-hich becomes a solid white compact 
limestone. In the coral area of the Pacific there are, according to Dana, 
290 coral-islands, besides extensive reefs round other islands. The 
Indian Ocean contains some groups . of large coral-islands ; others occur 
in the Red Sea. Reefs of coral occur less abundantly in the tropical 
parts of the Atlantic, among the West Indian Islands and on the Florida 
coast, but they are absent from the Pacific side of Central America — a fact 
attributed by Professor Agassiz not to a cold marine current, as suggested 
by Professor Dana, but to the enormous amount of mud poured into the sea 
yatuml Science, Jan. 1899, p. 17 ; Professor Boimey, Xature, Ivii. p. 137 ; op. cU. lix. (1898), 
pp. 22, 29 ; Mrs. Edgeworth David, ‘ Funafuti, or. Three Months on a Coral-island,’ London, 
1899 ; E. C. Andrews on “The Lime.stones of the Fiji Islands,” fiidl. Gomp. ZooJ. 
Harvard, xxxviii. (1900), p.l ; R. T. Hill, “The Geology of Jamaica,” cit. xxxiv. (1899), 
pp. 1-256 ; C. W. Andrews, ‘Christma.s Island,’ 1900, pp. xiii. 337 (published by Trustees 
of Brit. Museuin) ; Hume, Gompt. rend. Gongres (Hoi. hiternat. Paris, 1900, p. 923 (Red 
Sea) ; J. W. Spencer, (^. J. (L S. Ivii. (1901), p. 490 (West Indies). 

^ A. Agassiz, ximer. Acad. xi. (1882), p. 120. 

Dana, ‘ Corals and Coral Islands,’ 2nd edit. 1890, p. 123. 

Amer. Acad. xi. (1882), j). 129. See also Ball. Mas. Comp. Zool. Harvard, xx. (1890), 

p. 61. 
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on this side during the rainy season.^ The great reef of Australia is 1250 
miles long and from 1 0 to 90 miles broad.- 


'i}*‘ 1S() - View or nil Atoll or (Joral-islancl. 


Coral-rock is not entirely formed by the continuous growth of the 


Pig. 1S7. — Cliarfc of Keeling Atoll, Indian Ocean (after Darwin). 

The white portion represents the reef above sea-level, the inner shaded .space the lagoon, of which 
the deepe.st portion is marked by the darker tint. 


polyps. It is largely composed of calcareous foraminifera, which are 

^ Bidl Mus. Ccwijp. Zool. x.v:iii. (1892), p. 70. 

- See the ineinoir by A. Agassiz, and the volume of W. Savile-Kent, cited on p. 614, and 
a paper by H. 0. Forbes, Oeagmjoh. Journ, ii. (1893), p. 540. 
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washed in among the living and dead coraid i 
It gradually loses any distinct organic struc- 
ture, and acquires an internal crystalline 
character like an ancient limestone, owing 
to the infiltration of water through its mass, 
whereby calcium-carbonate is carried down 
and deposited in the pores and crevices, 
as in a growing stalactite (p. 1 7 8). Great 

quantities of calcareous sand and mud are 
produced by the breakers which beat upon 
the outer edge of the reefs. This detritus 
is partly washed up upon the reefs, where, 

Ijeing cemented by solution and re-deposit, 
it aids in their consolidation, sometimes 
acquiring an oolitic structure ; - but much 
of it is swept away by the ocean currents 
and distributed over the sea-fioor, the water ] 
becoming milky with it after a storm.*^ 

Around volcanic islands much lava-detritus ’ ' 

may be mixed with the coral-sand and mud. | 

Thus at Hawaii, where great abrasion by 1 
the waves takes place on the ends of the , 

lava-streams which have run out to sea, ; 

large quantities of olivine sand are formed, , 

the grains of this mineral varying from the 
size of a bean or pea downwards to the 
finest particles. This sand becomes mixed 
with the coral detritus, and is also inter- . 
stratified with it in layers.^ I 

^ Guppy, ‘Solomon Islands,’ p. 73; Treat fi. Roj/. ® 

Soe. Etlin, xxxii. (1885), pp. 545-581 ; Lister, J, U. K ' 
xlvii. (1891), p. 602. 

- See Dana’s ‘Corals and Coral Islands,’ pp. 152, ' 

194 ; A. Agassiz, Me/n. A /tier. Acad. xi. (1882), 

A. Agassiz mentions that after a storm the sea is 
sometimes discoloured by this silt to a distance of six 
to ten miles from the outer reef, and he adds that he 
has seen Ijetvveeii two and three inches of fine silt 
deposited in the interval between two tides after a ^ 

prolonged storm : Amer. Acad, xi. p. 126. The total 
area of sea-floor covered with coral sand and mud is 
estimated by Messrs. Murray and Irvine at 3,219,800 
square miles. Froc. Roy. Soc. Edm. xvii. (1889), p. 82. 

W. L. Green, Journ. Roy. (hoi. Soc. Ireland, iv. 

(1887), p. 140. This author suggestively points out 
the resemblance of such a mingling of calcareous 
material and magnesian silicate to the mingled 
limestones, serpentines and ophicalcites of the crystalline schists. 
Dnblin Sue. (1891), p. 124. 


Sollas, Proc. Royal 


Fig. iss. — Section of a Coral-reef. 

A B, portion above tide-mark h), covered with vegetation and liabitable ; C C, edge of lagoon, with insular masses of coral (1) D) ; 

the open ocean lies to the rigid of the sloiie a h. 
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As already mentioned (p. 390), the formation of coral-islands has 
been explained by Darwin on the hypothesis of a subsidence of the sea- 
floor. The circular islands, or atolls, rising in mid-ocean, have the 
general aspect shown in Fig. 186. Their external form may be under- 
stood from the chart (Fig. 187), and their structure and the character of 
their surface from the section (Fig. 188). They rise with sometimes 
tolerably steep slopes from profound depths, until they reach the surface 
of the sea. But as the coral polyps do not live at a greater depth than 
about 15 or 20 fathoms, and could not have grown upward therefore 
from the bottom of a deep sea, Darwin inferred that the sites of these 
coral-reefs had undergone a progressive subsidence, the rate of their 
upward growth keeping pace, on the whole, with that of their depression. 
On this view, what is termed a Fringing Feef (a r>, Fig. 189) would 
first be formed fronting the land (l) between the limit of the 20-fathom 
line and the sea-level (s s). Growing upward until it reached the surface 
of the water, it would be exposed to the dash of the waves, which would 



Fig. 18(1. —Diagram illustrating Darwin’s theory of tho formation of Atolls. 


break off pieces of the coral and heap them upon the reef. In this 
way islets would be formed upon it, which, by successive accumulations of 
materials thrown up by the breakers or brought by winds, would remain 
permanently above water. On these islets, palms and other plants, 
whose seeds might be drifted from distant or adjoining land, would take 
root and flourish. Inside the reef, there would be a shallow channel 
of water, communicating, through gaps in the reef, with the main ocean 
outside. Fringing reefs of this character are of common occurrence at 
the present time. In the case of a continent, they front its coast for a 
long distance, but they may entirely surround an island. 

If, according to the Darwinian explanation, the site of a fringing reef 
undergoes depression at a rate sufficiently slow to allow the corals to keep 
pace with it, the reef may be conceived to grow upward as fast as the 
bottom sinks downward. As the reef grows mainly on its seaward 
edge, the lagoon channel inside will become deeper and wider, while, at 
the same time, the depth of water outside will increase until a Barrier 
Reef {a! b', Fig. 189) is formed. In Fig. 190, for example, the Gambier 
Islands (1248 feet high) are shown to be entirely surrounded by an 
interrupted barrier reef, inside of which lies the lagoon. Prolonged slow 
depression would con^iially diminish the area of the land thus encircled, 
while the reef might retain mnch the same size and position. At last the 
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final peak of the original island might disappear under the lagoon (c, Fig. 
189), and an Atoll, or true coral-island, would be formed (a" a ", and Figs. 
186 and 187). Should any more rapid or sudden downward movement 
take place, it might carry the atoll down beneath the surface, like the 
Great Chagos bank in the Indian Ocean, which is a submarine atoll. 

This simple and luminous explanation of the history of coral-reefs 
accorded well with all the known facts, and led up to the impressive 


Fig. 190. — Chart of Gaiubier islands, Facilic Ocean (after Beechy). 

conclusion that a vast area of tlie Pacific Ocean, fully 6000 geographical 
miles from east to west, has undergone a recent subsidence, and may be 
slowly sinking still. 

Mr. Darwin’s views having been generally accepted by geologists, 
coral-islands have been regarded with special interest as furnishing 
proof of vast oceanic subsidence. In the year 1868, C. Semper pointed 
to some cases of atolls which, he said, could not be explained by 
Darwin’s theory. The Pelew Islands, at the western end of the Caroline 
archipelago, show true atolls at their northern extremity, while at 
their southern end, only 60 miles away, there are raised coral-reefs, 
and an island entirely destitute of reefs. Semper considered that the 
atolls had grown up under the influence of peculiar conditions of marine 
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currents and erosion, simultaneously with elevation rather than sub- 
sidence.^ In 1870, J. J. Rein cited the case of Bermuda as one capable 
of explanation by upgrowth of calcareous accumulations from the bottom 
without subsidence.- Subsequently, Sir John Murray, whose researches 
in the U]icilleng<‘r Expedition led him to make detailed examination 
of many coral-reefs, remarked that barrier-reefs do not necessarily 
prove subsidence, seeing that they may grow outward from the land 



mi. Section ufu Volcanic Cone of loose ashes supposed to have been thrown up on tlni sea-floor 
and to have reached the sea-level (/h). 

Upon the top of a talus of their own debris broken down l)y the waves, 
and may thus appear to consist of solid coral which had grown upward 
from the bottom during de^Dression, although only the upper layer, 20 
fathoms or thereabouts in thickness, is composed of solid, unbroken coral 
growth. lie pointed out that in the coral-seas the islands appear to have 
always started on volcanic ejections, at least that all the n on-calcareous 
rock now visible is of volcanic origin. Where the submarine peak lay 



Fi^^ 102. — Section of denudediVolcanic I.sland witli lava nucleus and surrounding coral -rpef (/>.). 

• 

below the inferior limit of coral growth, it may have been brought up 
to the requisite level by the gradual accumulation of the remains of 
organisms.^ Where the original eminence rose above the sea, the pro- 
jecting portion (Fig. 191) may be supposed to have been cut down to 
the lower limit of breaker-action (a a), so as to offer a platform on 
which corals might build reefs {i Z:) up to the level of high-water 
{h h). Or with less denudation, or a loftier or more durable cone, a 
nucleus of the original volcano might remain as an island (Pig. 192), 
from the sides of which a barrier reef might grow outward, on a talus 
of its own d6bris (/• r), and maintain a steep outer slope. According 

See Semper’s papers quoted iu footnote on p. 614. In the Appendix to the second 
edition of liis ‘Coral Keefs’ (p. 223) Mr. Darwin replied to Semper’s criticism, rnaintaiii- 
ing tliat his objections present no insuperable difficulty in the theory of subsidence. 

See paper cited in footnote on p. 614. 

^ “ A submarine peak,” says Professor A. Agassiz, ‘■‘is built up l)y the carcases of the 
invertebrates that live upon it, and for which the pelagic fauna serves in part as food,” 
Bull, Mus, Com>p. Zonl. Harvard,, xvii. No. 3 (1889), p. 127. 
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to this view the breadtli of a reef ought, in some degree, to ])c a 
measure of its antiquity. 

To the obvious objection that this explanation requires the existence 
of so many volcanic peaks just at the proper depth for coral-growth, and 
that the number of true atolls is so great, Sir John Murray replies that 
in several ways the limit for the commencement of coral-growth may be 
reached. Volcanic islands may be reduced by the waves to mere shoals 
(Fig. 191), like Graham’s Island, in the Mediterranean, and the recent 
volcanic islands in the Tonga group above described (p. 334). • On the 
other hand, submarine volcanic peaks, if originally too low, may con- 
ceivably be brought up to the coral-zone by the constant deposit of the 
detritus of marine life (foraminifera, radiolaria, pteropods, cV:c.), which, as 
above stated, is found to be very abundant in the upper waters, whence 
it descends as a kind of organic rain into the depths. 8ir John Murray 
holds also that the dead coral, attacked by the solvers t action of the sea- 
water, is removed in solution both from the lagoon (which nuiy thus be 
deepened) and from the dead part of the outer face of the reef, which 
may in this way acquire greater steepness.*^ 

Professor A. Agassiz has arrived at similar conclusions from an 
extensive series of detailed explorations among the coT*al-reefs find sub- 
marine banks of the West Indian seas and the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Great Barrier-reef of Australia.*^ Pie believes that barrier-reds and 
atolls have arisen without the aid of subsidence, upon a platform pre- 
pared for them by the upward growth of submarine calcareous hanks, 
under the most favourable condition of ocean - currents, temperature, 
and food. 

Observation.s have now multiplied which prove that in many plaoe.s wlien? atollH 
exist there has unquestionably been a movement of ni)lK'aval. (.-oiToboratiii^ the 
original deductions of Semper and Rein, Professor A^a.s.siz has .shown that in tlui 
Pacific Ocean upheaval lias extended over the whole of th(‘. Fiji groiiji, whc.n^ it lias 
exceeded 1000 feet in amount, and has uplifted a nia.sn of I'cirtiary (mrallirermiH lime- 
stone, which in the Tonga island.s form.s a cliff inoiat than 1000 feiyf; liigli. He lias 
observed that the islaiuLs, wdiere not volcanic, arc mainly made iiji of tliiH lime.stom*, 
which must at one time have had a wide extent, and that in the 4\»nga, Hoiuety and 
Cook groups the recent corals have played no part in the formation of the laial, hut 
form a mere thin crust or shell on platforms which liavo been levelled fur tlnmi l>y the 
sea, either in the Tertiary limestone, or in volcanic roc^ks.** He has noted ahimdaiit 
terraces marking former shore-lines at .successive elevations. On the i.sland of Nimt 
(or Savage Island), to the east of the Tonga group, three such terrac.es otic.ur at heights of 
5 to 10, 50 to dO^ and 90 to 100 feet, while far to the north, on the island of Kota, at tlie 

1 Sir W. J. Wharton {Nature, Iv. 1897, p. 390) believes that tlm .sea (tan c.ut down a 
volcanic cone to l)elow 20 fathoiii.s, and that in this way volcanic peaks which n*, ached sea- 
level may be reduced to the de|)th re({uired for coral-growth. For examples of the rapid 
levelling down of new volcanic cone.s by the wave.s and the reduction of an island to a 
sunken reef, see ante, p. 333 et seq. 

2 Ptoc. Roy. Soc. Edin. 1880, p. 505, ante, p. 566. A.s alrea<ly .stated, ProfeHser AKussi/, 
also attributes great importance to this solvent power of tlic sea in lowering the level of (lea<l 
coral-reefs and limestones. Bull. Mus. Comq). Zool. xxviii. (1896), i». 39. 

See the list of his contributions to the subject cited on i>. 614. 

Mem. Mus. Coniq). Zool. Harvard, xxvi. (1902), x>‘ 34. 
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southern end of the Ladrones, no fewer tliaii seven may be counted^ Professor Agassiz 
shows that atolls do not always rise from profound depths, but, as in the case of the 
Piji group, may be formed on the top of eminences rising from a sahmarine- platform, 
which may not be more than 800 fathoms beneath sea-level.- He has found likewise 
proofs of elevation along the coast of Queensland fronting the Barrier-reef, where 
ibr a distance of more than lOOO miles the uprise is said to exceed 2500 feet. In 
the ISlew Hebrides upraised coral-reefs have been met with at 1500 feet above sea-level.^ 
As already stated (p. 382), evidence of elevation of coral-reefs has likewise been collected 
from the Solomon Islands and from Soutliern Japan. It would thus appear that wide- 
spread traces of upheaval have been met with all over the Pacific basin, which has been 
claimed as especially a region of subsidence. 

Similar testimony has been gathered in the western part of the Atlantic basin, with 
its connected enclosed seas. Thus the whole of the West Indian region, except the 
leeward side of the Windward Islands, displays on its numerous coral-fringed islands a 
succession of terraces which mark an interrupted and unequal elevation of the sea- 
bottom. Ill Barbados the uplift has amounted to nearly 1100 feet. Hear the Wind- 
ward Passage it is at least 600 feet, and it diminishes thence towards the north, south 
and west, being only a few feet at Colon, and in Southern Florida.'^ 

Again, in the Indian Ocean and the Eed Sea, proofs of the elevation of coral-reefs 
present themselves. The most striking example yet recorded from this region is that 
of Christmas Island, which appears to be a volcanic cone 15,500 feet high, of which the 
upper 1100 feet rise above the level of the sea. The volcanic i)ile has been covered with 
a mass of Tertiary limestone, in whicli the latest lavas and tuffs of the submarine 
volcano are intercalated. The summit of the island is covered with reef deposits, and 
is believed to have been an atoll. 

"From this accumulation of evidence, it must now, I think, he conceded 
that the widespread oceanic subsidence demanded by Darwin’s theory 
cannot he demonstrated hy coral-reefs. The co-existence of fringing and 
barrier-reefs, and of atolls, in the same neighbourhood with proofs of 
protracted stability of level or with evidence of actual and considerable 
upheaval, likewise the successive stages whereby a true atoll may be 
formed without subsidence, have in some cases been demonstrated so 
clearly that we must admit the possibility that the same mode of forma- 
tion may extend all over the coral-seas. At the same time, it may be 
granted that the necessary conditions for the formation of harrier-reefs 
and atolls might sometimes he brought about by subsidence. So long as 
a suitable bottom is provided for coral-growth it is probably immaterial 
whether this is done by the submergence of land or by the ascent of the 
sea-fioor. That subsidence has in some cases taken place may be indicated 
by the depth of some atoll-lagoons — 40 fathoms, — unless this depth can 
be supposed to be due to solution by sea-water, and not to the progressive 
deepening during a subsidence with which the upward growth of the 
reef could keep pace. 

1 Op. dt. p. 42. 2 20, 21. 

^ G. C. Rederick, Q. J. G, /S', xlix. (1893), p. 227. 

See works of Dr. Guppy, cited on pp. 382, 614. 

A. Agassiz, Bull. Mus. ComjJ. Zoul. BarmrL xxvi. (1894), pp, 108-166 ; Hill, op. dt. 
xxxiv. p. 219 ; J iikes-Browne and Harri.son, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. p. 209. 

^ C. W. Andrews, ‘A Monograph of Christmas Island, Indian Ocean,’ published by 
the British Museum, 1900 ; and ante, p. 338. 
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Obviously, if the doctrine of subsidence, as taught by Darwin, were 
true, it would imply the accumulation of enormously thick coral forma- 
tions over the vast areas of the ocean-basins. It was long ago objected 
to this doctrine by one of the shrewdest geologists of last century that its 
acceptance implied the existence of such formations at least 2000 or 
3000 feet thick; that if such masses are forming now, they may be 
presumed to have been produced also in earlier geological times, but 
that nowhere on the land which represented a former sea-bottom had 
any bed or formation of coral even 500 feet thick been discovered.^ 
Lyell, in answering this criticism, remarked that while it was premature 
to assert that there are no recent coral formations uplifted to great 
heights, there exist in the Alps and Pyrenees masses of “ Cretaceous 
and Oolitic limestones, 3000 or 4000 feet thick, in great part made up 
of coralline and shelly matter, which may present us with a true geological 
counterpart of the recent coral-reefs of equatorial seas.” - But observations 
have multiplied in recent years, and Maclaren’s acute objection has been 
sustained. It has been ascertained, where coral-reefs have been upraised 
for hundreds of feet above sea-level, that the whole of the calcareous 
mass is not coral rock, but consists mainly of a lower formation of 
calcareous detrital materials, on which the corals have begun to build, 
exactly as postulated by Messrs. Murray and Agassiz. This calcareous 
substratum may be recent or of Tertiary age. In Fiji, where it has 
been upraised to more than 1000 feet above the sea, it is probably 
Pliocene, or, in the lower ^larts, even older. As the modern coral-reefs 
have been built on a denuded surface of this older limestone, it is obvious 
that any boring through the modern reef in such islands must pass 
through a great thickness of limestone, in which a few corals may occur, 
l)efore it reaches the underlying volcanic summits. Hence, as Professor 
Agassiz has pointed out, the recent boring at Funafuti will not really 
solve the problem of atoll -formation. Nowhere have the sheets of 

upraised coral-reefs been found to be more than 200 to 250 feet thick, 
which may be assumed to l)e the maximum thickness of the reefs that 
are now growing. On the Florida ‘‘Keys,” where a recent coral-reef 
has been elevated from 2 to 8 feet above sea-level, the total thickness 
of coral formed since Pliocene time has only been about 50 feet. The 
reef is based on Tertifiry limestone. Re-examination of the limestones 
of the Eastern Alps, which were regarded as true coral-reefs, upwards 
of 2000 feet thick, has proved them to be of detrital origin, the true 
reefs being not more than 150 feet thick.^ 

— The bed of the Atlantic and other oceans is covered with a 

^ Cliarles Maclareii, Edin. Few Phil. Joiirn. 1843. 

- ‘Principles,’ edit. 1886, ii. p. 606. 

Agassiz, Bull. Mns. (jam-p. Zool. Harvard, xxvi. p. 179 ; xxviii. (1896), p. 31 ; Amer. 
Juitrn. hid. vi. (1898), p. 165. Botlipletz, ‘Bin geologlscher Quersclinitt durch die Ost- 
Alpen,' Stuttgart, 1894, part i. pp. 52-68. Miss Ogilvie {(Veol. Mag. 1894, pp. 1, 49), in 
describing the coral-banks among the limestones of the Southern Tyrol, has stated that, in so 
far as they bear on theories of coral-reefs, they lend support to the more modern view rather 
than to that of Darwin. 
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calcareous ooze formed of the remains of Forcvminifera, chiefly species of the 
genus Glohigerina. It has been observed that in these deep-sea deposits, 
the larger and relatively thinner pelagic shells are rare or absent at greater 
depths than 2000 fathoms, while the thicker- shelled varieties abound. 
This has been referred to the solvent action of sea-water, whereby the 
more fragile forms are attacked and removed in solution (ante, pp. 566, 621). 
These organisms do not live in the deepei* water, but in the upper layers, 
whence their dead forms fall as a constant rain of calcareous matter to 
the bottom. Among abysmal deposits, foraminiferal ooze ranks next in 
abundance to the red and grey clays of the deep sea (p. 583). It is a 
pale -grey marl, sometimes red from peroxide of iron, or brown from 
peroxide of manganese ; and it usually contains more or less clay, even 
vdth occasional fragments of pumice. It covers an area of the North 
Atlantic probably not less than 1300 miles from east to west, by several 
hundred miles from north to south. The total area of ocean -bottom 
occupied by globigerina-ooze is estimated at 47,752,500 square miles, 
the mean depth of the surface of the deposit below sea-level is computed 
to be 1996 fathoms, and the mean proportion of carlionate of lime in 
the ooze 64*53 per cent.^ 

The consolidation of a soft calcareous ooze or a mass of broken shells, corals and 
other calcareous organisms, elfected by the percolation of water containing carbonic 
acid {ante, pp. 178, 617), is most rapid with copious evaporation, as, for instance, 
on coral-reefs where exposure to the air in the interval between two tides suffices for 
the deposit of a thin crust of hard limestone over a surface of broken coral or coral- 
sand.^ Eecently upraised limestone and coral -rock have in some places assumed a 
crystalline structure by this process, and the more delicate organisms have disappeared 
from them. Bat the calcareous deposits may acquire, even under the sea, sufficient 
cohesion to be capable of being broken up into blocks. On the submarine plateau off 
Florida, the trawl or dredge frequently brings up large fragments of the limestone now 
in course of formation on the bottom, consisting of the dead carcases of the very species 
that live upon the surface of the growing deposit. 

2. Siliceous. — Deposits formed from animal exuviae are illustrated 
by another of the deep-sea formations brought to light by the Challenger 
researches. In certain regions of the western and middle Pacific Ocean, 
the bottom was found to he covered with an ooze consisting almost 
entirely of Eadiolaria. These minute organisms occur, indeed, more or 
less abundantly in almost all deep oceanic deposits. From the deepest 
sounding taken by the Clmlleiiger (4475 fathoms, or more than 5 miles) 
a radiolarian ooze was obtained (Fig. 193). The spicules of sponges 
likewise furnish materials towards these siliceous accumulations. The 
number of marine plants and animals which secrete silica is so great, 
and the proportion of that constituent in sea-water so minute, that some 

^ Murray and Irvine, Proc. i2o?/. Soc. Edin. xvii. (1889), p. 82. 

- A. Agassiz, A7ner, Acad. xi. (1882), p. 128. 

A. Agassiz, op. cit, p. 112. Some of the upraised oceanic deposits of Barljados, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Jukes-Browne and Harrison {Q. J. (L S. xlviii. p. 170), present a close re- 
semblance to those ascertained by dredging to be seen in progress of accumulation in deep 
parts of the ocean. For a comparison of globigerina-ooze with chalk, see L. Cayeux’s work 
(cited on p. 106), chap. xiii. 
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difficulty has been felt to account satisfactorily for the vast quantities of 
silica continually being abstracted from the ocean by organic agencies. 
Messrs. Murray and Irvine, however, as already stated, have shown that 
an appreciable amount of fine clay is present even in the water of mid- 
ocean, and they have ascertained by actual experiments with living 
diatoms that these plants can obtain their silica from diffused clay in 
suspension.^ 



Fig. H>3. — Radiolarian Ooze. 

Di'edged xip by the Challaniirr Expedition, from a depth of 4475 fatlioina, in lat. 11“ 24' N., long. 143“ 10 E. 

Mugiiilied lOO diainftter.s. This is from the deepe.st abyss whence organisms have yet been dredged. 

Abundant examples of siliceous strata (cherts, flints), formed by the aggregation of 
tlie remains of radiolaria or sponge-spicules, occur among the rocks of the earth’s crust 
from the Cambrian system upward. They show that the process of silicification, 
already alluded to (ante, p. 179), comes into play in such deposits, which consist not 
merely of the siliceous organisms but of silica, which has been deposited among them, 
and has cemented them into an exceedingly compact stone.^ In many cases silica has 
re])laced the original carbonate of lime of the organisms, which are thus preserved as 
casts or pseudomorphs in flint or chert. This transformation has been demonstrated 

^ Murray and Irvine on siliceous deposits of modern sea.s, Proc. Hoy. Soc-. Edin. xviii. 
(1891), p. 229, and ante, p. 575. 

- Examples of some of these ancient siliceous strata will he cited in Book VI. In 
illustration, reference may he made to a paper by Profe.ssor Sollas, Ann. May. Nat. Hut. 
1880, pp. 384, 437 ; and a later paper, “A Contribution to the Natural History of Flints,” 
Proc. Roy. Dublin. Soc. 1887 ; to three by Dr. Hinde, Phil. Trans. 1885, part ii. p. 403 ; 
Ceol. Mag. 1887, p. 435 ; 1888, p. 241 ; to one on rhythmically thin-bedded radiolarian 
cherts in California, by Messrs. A. C. Lawson and C. Palache, Bull. (hoi. Uniw California, 
vol. ii. No. 12 (1892), pp. 349-450 ; and to the discussion of the subject by M. Cayeux in 
chaps, i.-iii. of his work cited on p. 106. 
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artificially by Professor Churcli, who in a dilute solution of colloid silica converted a 
coral into silica.^ There can be no doubt that on the floor of the Cambrian, Carboniferous 
and Cretaceous seas this transformation went on abundantly, the carbonate of liiuo 
being slowly dissolved and replaced by silica, sometimes in such detailed perfection 
that the original minute structures of the organisms have been well preserved. It 
must be admitted, however, that no modern flints, either complete or in course of 
formation, have yet been dredged up from the bed of the sea at the present day. 

3. Phosphatic. — Deposits of this nature, in the great majority of 
eases, betoken some of the vertebrate animals, seeing that phosphate 
of lime enters largely into the composition of their bones, and occurs in 
their excrement (p. 180). The most familiar modern accumulations of 
this nature are the guano-beds of rainless islands off the western coasts of 
South America and Southern Africa. In these regions, immense flocks 
of sea-fowl have, in the course of centuries, covered the ground with an 
accumulation of their droppings to a depth of sometimes 30 to 80 feet, 
or even more. This deposit, consisting chiefly of organic matter and 
ammoniacal salts, with about 58 per cent of phosphate of lime, has 
acquired a high value as a manure, and is being rapklly cleared ofl. 
It could only have been preserved in a rainless or almost rainless climate. 
In the west of Europe, isolated stacks and rocky islands in the sea are 
often seen to be white from the droppings of clouds of sea-birds ; but it 
is merely a thin crust, which is not allowed to grow thicker in a climate 
where rains are frequent and heavy. 

It has been discovered that the pi*olonged existence of guano upon trachyte gives rise to 
a remarkable alteration, wherein the silicic acid is gradually replaced by pliosjdioric acid. . 
The result is the formation of a hydrated phosphate of alumina and iron. In this 
proceiss of phospliatisation, Mr. Teall, who traced its stages from specimens obtained 
from Clipperton Atoll, found that while the characteristic microscopic structure of the 
volcanic rock is preserved, and the phenocrysts of sanidine have remained compai*ativ(dy 
little affected, the ground mass is replaced by isotropic secondary material, which in 
some cases has wholly or partially filled the places of the sanidines, forming a pseudo- 
morph of trachyte.^ The interstitial material of the rock is first attacked, then the 
microlitic felspars of the ground-mass, and last of all the porphyritic sanidino.s. A 
similar instance of phosphatisation has been found on the summit of Christmas Island 
in the Indian Ocean. Thick deposits of nearly pure phosphate of lime cap several oi 
the higher hills, and doubtless represent the effects of percolation from the deposits of 
guano which accumulated on the low coral-islets close to sea-level before the atoll was 
uplifted. On one of the hills the rock consists largely of x>hosphates of alumina and 
iron, which may mark the position of a volcanic sheet, such as one of tuff, like those 
found on lower parts of the island.'^ Hydrated phosphate of alumina has likewise been 
found on the floor of a bone-cave in the valley of the Cesse in Herault, under a deposit 
containing mammalian remains.'^ It is obvious, indeed, that wherever terrestrial 
mammalia congregate, and especially where they die and leave their carcases, phospliatic; 
deposits may be formed if the conditions are favourable for the preservation of the 
remains. Caves haunted by hyjenas serve as receptacles not only for the boiies and 
excrement of these animals, but also for bones of the various animals which they 

^ Journ, Chem. Soc. xv. p. 107. 

^ J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 230. 

^ C. W. Andrews, ‘ Christmas Island,’ pp. 271, 289. 

^ A. Gautier, Covipt. rend. cxvi. (1893), p. 1491. Depo.sits in Kedonda, West Indies, 
and at Connetable, an island off French Guiana, have probably had a similar origin. 
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have dragged there as food. Hence in limestone countries “osseous breccias” are often 
found below the layer of stalagmite on the floor. Again, along the swampy margins of 
lakes and salt-marshes the bodies of wild animals are often mired in the boggy ground 
and perish there, and their bodies gradually sink below the surface. Hence phosphatic 
accumulations arise sometimes on an extensive scale, as has happened in different parts 
of the United States.^ 

Phosphatic concretions, which are abundant on many horizons among 
the geological formations, have had their origin greatly elucidated by the 
deep-sea observations of recent years. It has been ascertained that 
phosphate of lime occurs in variable proportions among the deposits of 
the sea -floor. In the organic oozes it is always present, though the 
qnantity may be less than 1 per cent. It has been found in marked 
proportion among the deposits around continental shores, and is especially 
associated with glauconite in the green sands and blue muds. But it is 
likewise aggregated into irregularly shaped brownish concretions .that 
vary from 1 to 3 centimetres in greatest diameter, and may exceptionally 
attain to from 4 to 6 centimetres. It has doubtless been directly derived 
from the remains of organisms, under the joint influence of organic matter 
and sea-water. Ileduced to the condition of silt, and dissolved in the 
sea- water, it may he supposed to be endowed with the properties of 
colloidal bodies, such as hydrated silica, and to be ready to be precipitated 
round any fitting centre of accretion.^ There can be little doubt that 
the phosphatic chalk of France, Belgium and England has had this origin. 
Grains and concretions of phosphate are found filling the interior of shells 
and foraminifera, or gathering round an organic nucleus, filling up its 
cavities, and in many cases replacing the original carbonate of lime.^ 

4. Glauconitic.— The occurrence of glauconite abundantly diffused 
through some deep-sea accumulations has been already referred to. 
It occurs in small, black, dark-green grains, which rarely if ever exceed 
1 mm. in diameter, and likewise in particles of a pale-green colour, which 
distinctly bear the impress of the calcareous shells of foraminifera. Many 
of them are indeed merely internal casts of these organisms. Glauconite 
is thus frequently associated with calcareous organisms on the present 
sea-floor. It was obtained by the Challenger Expedition in greater or less 
abundance off the coast of Portugal, the west coast of Africa, the east 
coast of North America, the Cape of Good Hope, the Antarctic Continent, 
the coasts of Australia and New Zealand, the coasts of the Philippines, 
China and Japan, and the west coast of South America, while by other 
expeditions it has been observed in the Mediterranean, off the north 
coast of Scotland, the west coast of North America, the east coast of 
Africa and many other regions. Connected with the mineral detritus 
derived from the land, as might be expected from its geological distribu- 
tion, it appears to be formed more especially in the cavities of calcareous 

1 See Penrose, B. U. S. O. S. No. 46 (1888), p. 127. C. W. Hayes, mii An7i. Hep. 
XI. S. G. S. part ii., and 21st Rep. part iii. 

Murray and Eenard, “Deep-Sea Deposits,” in Ghallenger Reports^ pp. 391-398. 

^ A. Renard, J. Cornet and A. Stralian, in their memoirs already cited, mite^ p. 181. 
See also Bleicher, B. S. G. F. 3rd ser. xx. (1892), p. 237. 
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organisms, whrrc‘. its initial Ktagns of pn^-ipitation arc* iiitiut*nrt»cl hy tlic‘ 
action of organic matter.* Ulauconitc* in the ty|m‘al granular feerm k 
widely distrihutcai among the* g<*oIogica,l formationH from the* oldcMt 
Paheozoie to tlu^ most rcH'ont strata. 

5, .Dt^posits of Sulphide's. Rcf(‘rcn<*<‘ Il'ih alrc*ady Iccc'n made 
p. 17 ) to tln^ remarkahh^ ahundanen of Hulphurclted liyiirogcm in 
the cleci)cr waterH of the Hlaek Sea, and to the c’cmneef ion of its appear 
an(!e with the action of niicrohes. thie of these ccrganisiim {jUitii tium 
ln/(ir()siilpliunriifn ptmlkum) in the ainerohie eonditiems of the deeper a?id 
denser portions of this grecat enel(cm*d sea diseitgageH the hulpliiirelfeci 
hydrogen, not only from decomposing organic matter, hut aiso direetly 
from the dissolved sulphates and sulphides. A portion only f»f the gas 
spreads through tins waters, another part takes up irem and frcrins the 
abundant pyritous deposits that are found o\<t the floor «»! the Hi'a, 
whiles in tin* upper waters it is believed tc^ he o\idiHc-d hy another tribe 
of luicn’ohes or Hulfcr bacteria.** Tln^ sulphide* of ir<»n in nn*! with in tlie 
blue mud and other sedinneuts of the botttun m the shape* of mimiie 
globular grains sometinn‘H aggregated into larger sphendc*H or elongated 
irregular branching forms. 'Fhe aiiahgy (d stich depoHilH with the 
pyritous shales and e lays of many old geologieal b»rmafions in of muf*h 
interest and importaiiee. 

(». Earthy Deposits.— lk*sideH the aeiion of the e*»mtiion earth W'oim 
iti bringing up finely divided soil t(» the surface of the ground ||i|i. ilU\ 
600 ), other animals furnish .still more obtnisive examplcHof t he traiiHjioi t 
of earthy materials. Annmg these the anf.s have long been familiar 
for the transformations which they prcHluce on the surfiice of a di.^liin 
in which their colonies abound, dliey pile up moiifids of fine earth, 
particles of sRme and fragments of vegetation, wlrieli in teiiiperale 
latitudes may vary fnmi a f<‘\v inches to sc vend feet in height, bn I ivliieh 
in tropical eountnes, such as Mrazil, reach a heiglit of fourtei'ii feel with 
a, breuidth of thirty feet across at tiie liase.'* only fl<» llie 

trauHjiort the material from oms put of the surface to luiotlier, bill iliey 
burrow among tln^ decayed rocks, which in sfime tropiml regioiif% are 
(lecomjxjHed with comparative, rapidity. Mr, llnuiiier dr'w’rilM*.*^ Itoli’s 
mad(^ liy th(?m to a dejith of ten or e.ven thirl e<m feet fiiiiii llir* ?oirfiiri* in 
disintegrated rock at Theofdiilo fftioni, in Brazil, and he oiti llinl 

their long ramifying undergrouml passages iind their sliifling «if the 
must <'<intribute to the general W‘aste of' tlie cfUiiitry. 

Even more remarkable are the geologh'id liiboiirf^. of tlie teriiuli* 
fir white- ant.. In tropb'al Africa this creature biiililH iip rroivili of 
small hills or mounds thirty or forty feet in fliiiiiieter aiiil Im or 
in height, visible at a distama* of some miles. Ho itii iiiiiciiifil of 

fine, earth is aggregatial in them, that *‘tlie brirk tioiifies of itii* Hcolls^ili 

* .Murray aid Itriinnl, n*. ImS I*. 0ir<if 

7V#r, Mtluii. rhae, n, 

N. an ri|i-U tni i*, 17. 

.1, < liniiiiH'r. //d/. ttrtJ, Srt'. iiii. ' ISaO*, |f, ; , 
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mission-station on Lake l^jassa were all "built out of a single ant’s 
nest, and the quarry from which the material has heen derived 
forms a pit beside the settlement some dozen feet in depth/’ Besides 
piling up these edifices, the termites construct out of fine soil tunnels, 
which they make sometimes on the ground, but more usually^ on trees, 

which are thus covered even to the tips of the farthest branches. 

Millions of trees are fantastically plastered over with tubes, galleries 
and chambers of earth, and many pounds’ weight of subsoil must he 
brought up even for the mining of a single tree.^ The removal of so 
much fine material to the upper air, and the honeycombing of the 

ground underneath, cannot but facilitate the progressive decay of the 
rocks, and with the co-operation of wind and rain must promote the 
general degradation of the surface. 

In concluding this account of the deposits which are due mainly 
to the action of organisms or of organic matter, it may he remarked that 
the chemistry of some of the processes of precipitation in the sea is still 
imperfectly understood. The lime so abundantly secreted hy calcareous 
organisms is probably not derived from the comparatively minute 

quantity of calcium carbonate present in sea-water, hut, as we have seen, 
may he obtained from the far more abundant sulphate by a transformation 
within the bodies of the living organisms. This chemical process must 
be one of the most gigantic of all those which are taking place in the 
ocean. Again, the production of iron-sulphide over such vast areas as 
are covered by the blue muds is a chemical change which could not he 
effected without the co-operation of organisms. The precipitation of 
manganic oxide and its segregation, in concretions, . often round organic 
centres, is another widespread chemical process, dependent on organic 
changes and presenting a close analogy to the formation of concretionary 
bog-iron ore, through the operation of the humus acids in stagnant water 
on land. The production of phosphatic deposition and the transforma- 
tion of silicates of alumina into phosphates of that substance, likewise 
the precipitation of glauconite, are further noanifestations of the important 
part taken hy living and dead organisms in the chemistry of the sea- 
floor. It is true that as yet no aggregates of silica have been detected 
in the sea, like the flints which have been so fruitful a source of contro- 
versy. Yet the constant association of flints with traces, more or less 
marked, of former abundant siliceous organisms seems to make the 
inference irresistible, that the substance of the flint has heen precipitated 
through the agency of these creatures. The silica has been first abstracted 
from suspended clay or from sea- water by living organisms. It has then 
been re-dissolved and re-deposited in a colloid form, sometimes in amor- 
phous concretions, sometimes replacing the calcareous* parts of echini, 
mollusks, <fec., while the surrounding matrix was, doubtless, still a soft 
watery ooze under the sea.^ The production of abundant crystals of 

^ Henry Drummond’s ‘ Tropical A.friea,’ 1888, cliap. vi. ' 

- See Wallicli, Q. J. G. xxxvi. p. 68 ; Sollas, ^\nu. Jfai/. Xaf. Eist. otli series, 
vi. p. 437 ; Mid ante, pp. 179, 612; Brit. Assoc. 1882, Sects, p. 549 ; Hull and Hardman, 
Treats. Roy. Duhliyi i^oc. new serie.s (1878), vol. i. p. 71. , T alien ob.serve.s that a substance 
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zeolite on the sea-bottom where the water has a temperature a little 
below or above the freezing-point, is certainly one of the most curious 
chemical changes which modern research has brought to light. The 
explanation of it offered by Messrs. Murray and Eenard has already been 
cited. The observations of Lacroix that zeolites may be formed on land 
even in snow-water, indicate that the low temperature of the sea-fioor 
offers no valid objection to the conclusions of the Challenger observers. 

§ 4. Man as a Geological Agent. 

No survey of the geological workings of plant and animal life upon 
the surface of the globe can be complete which does not take account of 
the influence of man — an influence of enormous and increasing con- 
sequence in physical geography ; for man has introduced, as it were, an 
element of antagonism to nature. Not content with gathering the fruits 
and capturing the animals which she has offered for his sustenance, he 
has, with advancing civilisation, engaged in a contest to subdue the 
earth and possess it. His warfare, indeed, has often been a blind one, 
successful for the moment, but leading to sure and sad disaster. He has, 
for instance, stripped off the woodland from many a region of hill and 
mountain, gaining his immediate object in the possession of their stores 
of timber, but thereby laying bare the slopes to parching droughts or 
fierce rains. Countries once rich in beauty, and plenteous in all that 
was needful for his support, are now burnt and l)arren, or washed l)are 
of their soil. It is only in comparatively recent years that he has learnt 
the truth of the aphorism — Homo Naturce rnmister et inter 

But now, when that truth is coming more and more to be recognised 
and acted on, man’s influence is none the less marked. His object still 
is to subdue the earth, and he attains it, not by setting nature and hei’ 
laws at defiance, but by enlisting her in his service. Within the com- 
pass of this volume it is impossible to give more than merely a brief out- 
line of so vast a subject.^ The action of man is necessarily confined 
mainly to the land, though it has also to some extent influenced the 
marine fauna. It may be witnessed on climate, on the flow of water, on 
the character of the terrestrial surface, and on the distribution of life. 

corresponding to liuiinis appears to enter universally into the constitution of the oceanic 
oozes, resulting from the decomposition of organisms and containing a high jienrentugc? of 
silica [Proc. Amer. As.wc. xxviii. p. 359). Consult also the paper of Messrs. Murray and 
Irvine already cited {Proc. Roy. ^%c. Edin. xviii. (1891), p. 229), and the suggestive (ixperi- 
meiits there described as to the solution of silica in sea-water containing living and dead 
organisms. 

^ See Marsh’s ‘Man and Nature,’ a work whicli, as its title denotes, s})ecially treats of 
this subject, and of which a new and enlarged edition was published in 1874 under the title 
of ‘The Earth as modified hy tinman Action.’ It contains a copious l)ihliograj)hy. See 
also Eolleston, Jour. Rvij. (1eog. Roc. xlix. p. 320, and works cited by him, particularly 
De Candolle, ‘Geographie botanique raisoiinec,’ 1855; Unger’s “BotaniHche BtreiMige,” in 
Sitzher. Yiener Acad. 1857-59 ; J. G. St. Hilaire, ‘ Histoire iiaturelle gf^nerale des Regnes 
organiques,’ tom. iii. 1862 ; Oscar Peschel, ‘ Phy.sische Erdkiinde ’ ; Link, ' Urwedt und 
Altertluim’ (1822); G. A. Koch, Jahrh. Gcol. lidclmmat. xxv. (1875), p. 114. 
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1. On Climate. — Human interference affects meteorological con- 
ditions — (1) by removing forests and laying bare to the sun and vrinds 
areas which were previously kept cool and damp under trees, or which, 
lying on the lee side, were protected from tempests ; as already stated, 
it is supposed that the wholesale destruction of the woodlands formerly 
existing in countries bordering the Mediterranean has been in part the 
cause of the present desiccation of these districts, while in the Tyrol the 
great increase and destructiveness of the debacles has been attributed to 
the wholesale deforesting of that region, and the consequent exposure of 
the soil to rain and melted snow; (2) by drainage, the effect of this 
operation being to remove rapidly the discharged rainfall, to raise the 
temperature of the soil, to lessen the evaporation, and thereby to diminish 
the rainfall and somewhat increase the general temperature of a country ; 
(3) by the other processes of agriculture, such as the transformation of 
moor and bog into cultivated land, and the clothing of bare hillsides with 
green crops or plantations of coniferous and hard-wood trees. 

2. On the Flow of Water. — (1) By increasing or diminishing the 
rainfall, man directly affects the circulation of water over the land. 
(2) By the drainage-operations, which cause the rain to run off more 
rapidly than before, he increases floods in rivers. (3) By wells, bores, 
mines or other subterranean works, he interferes with underground 
waters and consequently with the discharge of springs. , (4) By embank- 
ing rivers, he confines them to narrow channels, sometimes increasing 
their scour and enabling them to carry their sediment farther seaward, 
sometimes causing them to deposit it over the plains and raise their 
level. 

3. On the Surface of the Land. — ^Man’s operations alter the aspect 
of a country in many ways : — (1) by changing forest into bare mountain, 
or clothing bare mountain with forest ; (2) by promoting the growth or 
causing the removal of peat-mosses ; (3) by heedlessly uncovering sand- 
dunes, and thereby setting in motion a process of destruction which may 
convert hundreds of acres of fertile land into waste sand, or by prudently 
planting the dunes with sand-loving herbage or pines, and thus arresting 
their landward progress; (4) by so guiding the course of rivers as to 
make them aid him in reclaiming waste land and bringing it under culti- 
vation ; (5) by piers and bulwarks, whereby the ravages of the sea are 
stayed, or by the thoughtless removal from the beach of stones which the 
waves had themselves thrown up, and which would have served for a 
time to protect the land ; (6) by forming new deposits either designedly 
or incidentally. The roads, bridges, canals, railways, tunnels, villages 
and towns with which man has covered the surface of the land will in 
many cases form a permanent record of his presence. Under his hand, 
the whole surface of civilised countries is very slowly covered by a 
stratum, either formed wholly by him, or due in great measure to his 
operations, and containing many relics of his presence. The soil of old 
cities has been increased to a depth of many feet by the rubbish of his 
buildings ; the level of the streets of modern Borne stands high above 
that of the pavements of the Csesars, and this again above the roadways 
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of the early Republic. Over cultivated fields potsherds arc turned up 
in abundance by the plough. The loam has risen within the walls of 
our graveyards, as generation after generation has mouldered therci 
into dust. 

4. On the Distribution of Life. — It is under this head, perhaps, 
that the most subtle of human influences come. Some of man’s doings 
in this dominion are indeed plain enough, such as the extirpation of wild 
animals, the diminution or destruction of some forms of vegetation, the 
introduction of plants and animals useful to himself, and especially tlui 
enormous predominance given by him to the cereals and to the spread of 
sheep and cattle. But no such extensive disturbance of the normrd con- 
ditions of the distribution of life can take place without carrying with it 
many secondary effects, and setting in motion a wide cycle of changci and 
of reaction in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. For exam|)le, the 
incessant warfare waged by man against lurds and beasts of prey, in dis- 
tricts given up to the chase, leads sometimes to unforeseen results. The 
weak game is allowed to live, which would otherwise be killed otf and 
give more room for the healthy remainder. Other animals, which fe(*d 
perhaps on the same materials as the game, are from the same} cause* peu* 
mitted to live unchecked, and thereby to act as a further hindrance to the 
spread of the protected species. But the indirect results of man’s inten*- 
ference with the Hgime of plants and animals still reepiire*. much pro- 
longed observation.^ 

This outline may suffice to indicate how important is the phujc filhal 
by man as a geological agent, and how in future age^s the trHC(*-s of lii« 
interference may introduce an element of difficulty or uncertainty into 
the study of geological phenomena. 

^ See on tlie subject of man’s influence on organic nature, tlie paper by ProfcHsttr 
itolleston, quoted in the previous note, and the numerous uuthoriticH citiMl by him. 
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GEOTEOTONIC (STRUCTURAL) GEOLOGY, 

OR THE ARCHITECTURE OR THE EARTH’S CRUST. 

The nature of minerals and rocks and the operations of the different 
agencies hy ^vvliich they are produced and modified having been discussed 
in the two foregoing books, there remains for consideration the manner in 
■which these materials have been arranged so as to build up the crust of 
the earth. Since by far the largest visible portion of this crust consists 
of sedimentary or aqueous rocks, it will be of advantage to treat of them 
first, noting both their original characters, as resulting from the circum- 
stances under which they were formed, and the modifications subse- 
quently effected upon them. Many superinduced structures, not peculiar 
to sedimentary, but occurring more or less markedly in all rocks, may l)e 
conveniently described together. The distinctive characters of the igneous 
or eruptive rocks, as portions of the architecture of the crust, will then 
be described; and lastly, those of the crystalline schists and other 
associated rocks to which the name of metamorphic is usually applied. 

Part I. Stratieication aj^d its Accompaniments. 

The term ‘‘stratified,’’ so often applied as a general designation to the 
aqueous or sedimentary rocks, expresses their leading structural feature. 
Their materials, laid down for the most part on the bed of the sea, but 
partly on the floors of lakes and rivers, and even subaerially on dry land, 
under conditions which have been already discussed in Took III, are 
disposed in layers or strata, an arrangement characteristic of them alike 
in hand-specimens and in cliffs and mountains (Figs. 194, 195, 214, 260, 
and 261). Not that every morsel of aqueotis rock exhibits evidence of 
stratification. But it is this feature which in a suflficiently large mass 
of material is least frequently absent. The general characters of strati- 
fication will be best understood from an explanation of the terms by 
which they are expressed. 
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Forms of Bedding. — Laminae are the thinnest paper -like layers 
in the planes of deposit of a stratified rock. Such fine layers only 
occur where the material is fine-grained, as in mud or shale, or where 
fine scales of some mineral have been plentifully deposited, as in 
micaceous sandstone. In some laminated rocks, the laminai cohere so 



Fig. 194.— Sea-clifF showing a series of Stratilied Koeks (/>’.). 


firmly that they can hardly be split open, and the rock will lireak more 
readily across them than in their direction. More usually, however, the 
planes of lamination serve as convenient divisional surfaces by means of 
which the rock can be split open.^ The cause of this structure has been 
generally assigned to intermittent deposit; each lamina being assumed to 
have partially consolidated before its successor was laid down upon it. 
Mr. Sorhy,’ however, has recently suggested that in fine argillaceous rocks 

it may be a kind of cleavage-structure (see 
pp. 417, 684), due to the pressure of the 
overlying rocks, with the consequent scpieez- 
ing out of interstitial water and the re- 
arrangement of the argillaceous ])articles in 
lines perpendicular to the pressure.^ 

Much may be learnt as to former geo- 
gr*aphical and geological changes by attending 
to the characters of strata. In Fig. 195, for 
example, there is evidence of a gradual 
diminution of movement in the waters in 
Fig. 195.— Section of strati Qeti Bocks, ''^bich the layers of Sediment were deposited, 
(f, conglomerate ; h, tliick-bedded peb- The conglomerate (a) points to currents of 
biy sandstone ;c,tbin-bef3ded sand- some force ; the sandstouGS (b c d) mark a 

with ironstone nodules; /, lime- quiesccnce and thc adveiit of finer 

stone with crinoids and corals. Sediment ; the shales (c) show a deposition 
of fine mud and accretion of ferrous car])onate 
into nodules round organic remains ; while the coral-limestone (/) proves 
that the water no longer carried much sediment, but had become clear 

^ M. Daiibree has proposed the term diastrome to express the splitting of rocks along 
their bedding-places. Bull. Soc. OeoL France (3), x. p. 137. 

^ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxxvi. (1880), p. 67. 
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enough for an abundant growth of marine organisms. The existence, 
therefore, of alternations of fine laminae of deposit may be conceived as 
pointing to tranquil conditions of slow intermittent sedimentation, where 
silt has been borne at intervals and has fallen over the same area of 
undisturbed water. Regularity of thickness and persistence of lithological 
characters among the laminae may be taken to indicate periodic currents, 
of approximately equal force, from the same quarter. In some cases, 
successive tides in a sheltered estuary may have been the agents of 
deposition. In others, the sediment was doubtless brought by recurring 
river-floods. A great thickness of laminated rock, like the massive 
shales of Palaeozoic formations, suggests a prolonged period of quiescence, 
and probably, in most cases, slow, tranquil subsidence of the sea-floor. 
On the Ather hand, the alternation of thin bands of laminated rock 
with others coarser in texture and non-laminated, indicates considerable 
oscillation of currents from different quarters bearing various qualities 
and amounts of sediment.^ 

Strata or Beds are layers of rock varying from an inch or less up to 
many feet in thickness. A stratum may be made up of numerous 
laminm, if the nature of the sediment and mode of deposit have favoured 
the production of this structure, as has commonly been the case with the 
finer kinds of sediment. In materials of coarser grain, the strata, as a 
rule, are not laminated, but form the thinnest parallel divisions. Strata, 
like laminae, sometimes cohere firmly, but are commonly separable with 
more or less ease from each other. In the former case, we may suppose 
that the lower bed, before consolidation, was followed by the deposit of 
the upper. The common merging of a stratum into that which overlies 
it must no doubt be regarded as evidence of more or less gradual change 
in the conditions of deposit. Where the overlying bed is abruptl}" 
separable from that below it, the interval was probably of some duration, 
though occasionally the want of cohesion may arise from the nature of the 
sediment, as, for instance, where an intervening layer of mica-flakes has 
been laid down. A stratum may be one of a series of similar beds in the 
same mass of rock, as where a thick sandstone includes many individual 
strata, varying considerably in their respective thicknesses ; or it may be 
complete and distinct in itself, as where a band of limestone or ironstone 
runs through the heart of a series of shales. As a general rule, the con- 
clusion appears to be legitimate that stratification, when exceedingly well- 
marked, indicates slow intermittent deposition, and that when weak or 
absent, it points to more rapid deposition, intervals and changes in the 
nature of the sediment and in the direction of force of the transporting 
currents l)eing necessary for the production of a distinctly stratified 
structure. 

Lines due to original stratification must be carefully distinguished 
from other divisional planes which, though somewhat like them, are of 
entirely different origin. Six kinds of fissility may be recognised among 

* For a series of experiinente to illustrate the origin of tlie sedimentation of the Coal- 
measures, see H. Fayol, Bull. Soc. Industrie Mwi^rale, St. Atienne, 2me ser. xv. (1886): 
“ "Etudes 8ur le Terrain houiller de Commentry," with atlas. 
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rocks:— I st, litntuKttion of original deposit ; "hul, jinutinii, \vlu«*h, when the 
plan(5s of division arc^ set close to each other, eauscH the roeks to split into 
parallel sla, hs or l)lockH (p. G58); 3rd, r/mr^/e, as in slate (pp. 1 1 7, 1)8 I); tth, 
shrariufi, as near faults and thrust-j^lancs (pp. 11 Ih GHi) ; otii, as 

in schists (p. :M I ) ; 6th, jJmn-HtnicUni\ which whini extrinnely developed 
in lavas jiroduecs a kind of fissility r(*Hc;mhling the L'lniination c*f deponit. 

Originally the jdanes of stratification, in the great majority of eases, 
werti n(*-ai'Iy horizontal. As most Hedimentary' rocks are of marine origin, 
and have aecumtdatod on the shalhnver slopes of the sea floor, tliey liave 
gonci’ally had from the first a gentle inclination seawards ; hut, savi» on 
rapidly shelving shores, the angle of declivity has been usnally ho lirw 
as to he hardly appnanable, hy the. eye*. Ih*parturf*s from this pre 
dominant horizontidity would lie claused where Hi*diment aeeiimnlate«l 
oti BulwupieouH hilus-slopes, as at the base of clifis, or when* the floor 
on which deposition took place 'was of an undulating or more markedly 
unevcm character. 

Falae-hedding, (hirrent- beddi ng. Some strata, partieularly samI 
stones, are marked })y an irn*gular lamination, whm-ein tin* laniitne, 

though for shm’t disfances |tfinillel 
to eac’h other, are oldiipic to the 
gen(*ral stratific'atioii of the mass, 
at constantly varying angles ami in 
diflerent directions (a e r/ in Fig. 
llMi). This Htnteture, kiiown m 
false, bedding or ciirriiif ■ lM‘ddiiig, 
|K>ints to freiiuitni changes in the 
ihreefion (ti the currents by whieh 
the sediment was earritul along and deposited. Sami pu«lii*fi tnau" tlie 
bottom of a sheet of water hy viiryitig currents tends t<i he laid flowm 
irregularly in lianks and ridges, whieh t»ftcn advanee with ii steep slojm 
in front. The np|M5r and lower surfaces of the Imiik or lw*d tif mml 
('^ ^ in Fig. HHi) may remain jmrallcl with imeh f»thiT ;m well m with 
th^^ unde.rlying bottom (e), yet the successive latiiina’ roriiponing it rniiy 
lie at an augh*. of 30 ' or even more. 

\V<* nmy illustrate this stnature hy tie* fannliar fermatieii of a r 4 ih%'/iv 
nauit. '’the top of the i*inhnakmeiit, *m %vhie|} the |*«»riiianeiit w^y is !i» hi 

kepi l(!vel ; hut the atlvaiieiiig eicl of tic* earthwork show« a Hfr-ep 'n|M|»r itvi^r the 

workmen iiro eonslaiif !y ilisf’lmrgiiig W’aggoi|.|oails of rish!»i4*. Ih-iire flu* 
if <!Ut open loiij^ilmliualiy, wouhl pre.iicjit a ** fals«4«f4»Ie»l fr»r ll Im 

fouin! to eonsist of many irregular layers ineliije4 at high aiiglrsi in flie 4ifwtl«ii in 
whinli the iorinaiion of tjie TtK>mi4 iia4 a4viinf*f''4. Aiiiofin hitiiialiwiw »*f nil 

Agi'H, oo’asioinil seetions f»f the iipjw’r siirfai’es of wiirh fiil?3)'«he44r4 slfiiia 4i*»ii the 

singular irregularity of the struetur)-, ami hriiig vivi4ly the itintgiiwlioii lli** 

fen!4e Hhtftiiig eurrents hy whieh the M*4iim-nt wa-. .irifO*4 iihowl in ||i« dniilow Wiilrr 
where it amimulaleil 4“ig. ItiTj. A notierahir fratiire in ffist iif-irkwlly |eiif if'iih:ir 
nliaraeter of false. he44e4 stratii. Even where th** loiial diagonal Imiiliiftlitai In. frr|j|*« 
or at»fMjnt-, this haitieuiar striietiire may remain 4i?ilinri ■ Fm. Exaitipie* iiiiiy mlm 

he i)!«i*rve«I, in whieh, while all the he4s are- w’ell l.'miifnilrd* in Miitie tlie laiiiiii*r fiin 
pamlkl with the general h«44iiig. ami in others ohlh|iiely tn it (Fig. iPli:,-. Tlioiiiilictiiiefif* 
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bedding is most frequent among sandstones, or markedly arenaceous strata, it may be 
observed occasionally in detrital formations of organic origin, as shown in a section (I'ig. 
200) by De la Beche, where a portion of one of the calcareous members of the Jurassic 
series of England consists of beds composed mostly of organic fragments with a strongly 



marked ciuTent- bedding {a, a), wliile others, formed of muddy layers and not obliquely 
laminated (h h), point to intervals when, with the cessation of the silt-bearing currents, 
the water became still enough to allow the mud suspended in it to settle on the bottom. ^ 

Intercalated Contortion. — Diagonal lamination is sometimes 
contorted as well as steeply inclined, and highly contorted beds are inter- 
posed between others which are undisturbed and horizontal. Curved 



Fig. 198. — False-bctlded Strata, Old Red Sandstone, Ross, Herefordshire. 
(Sir Henry James, R.E.) 


and contorted lamination is of frequent occurrence among Palaeozoic 
sandstones. In Fig. 201, an example is given from one of the oldest 
formations in Britain, and in Fig. 202 another from one of the youngest. 
In the Calciferous Sandstones of East Fife, the structure is abundant in 

^ ‘Geological Observer,’ p. 536. The memoir hy H. Fayol, cited on p. 635, is accom- 
panied with an atlas which contains many excellent illustrations of the exceedingly irregular 
stratification of the Coal-measures. See also G. K. Gilbert, “ Ripple-inarks and Cross- 
bedding,” BxilL Am. Gml. Soc. x. (1899), p. 135. 
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the thicker beds of sandstone intercalated among rapid alternations of 
perfectly undisturbed parallel seams of shale, coal and limestone. The 
cause of this structure is not well understood. Among glacial deposits 



Fig. 199. — Ordinary Lamination and On r rent-lamination, Upper Old lied Sand.stom', Clowes Bay, 

Waterford (iC). 

a, d, c, beds of sand and silt deposited liori 2 ontally and apparently from mechanical suspeiiHion ; 

&, c, beds of sand which have been pushed along the bottom. 

local examples of contortion occur, which may be accounted for by the 
intercalation and subsequent melting of sheets of frozen niud, or by the 
stranding of heavy masses of drift-ice upon still unconsolidated sand and 



Fig. 200.— Section in the Forest Marble, the Butts, Frome, Homcrsfit (/!.). 
a, a, beds formed of broken shells, fish-teeth, piece.s of wood, and oolitic grains ; b, layers of clay. 


mud. The removal of mineral matter in solution (as among saliferous 
and gypseous deposits) leads to the subsidence and crumpling of over- 
lying beds. The hydration of anhydrite (pp. 400, 453), by augmenting 



the volume of the mass, subjects the adjacent strata to crushing and 
contortion. It is possible that some of the extraordinary labyrinthine 
and complex contortions of certain schistose rocks may be due to the 
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subsequent crumpling of strata already full of diagonal or contorted 
lamination. 

Irregularities of Bedding due to Inequalities of Deposition 
or of Erosion. — A sharp ridge of sand or gravel may be laid down 
under water by current-action of some strength. Should the motion of 
the water diminish, finer sediment may be brought to the place and be 
deposited around and above the ridge. In such a case, tlie stratification 
of the later accumulation may end oft‘ abruptly against the flanks of the 
older ridge, which will appear to rise up through the younger sediment. 
Appearances of this kind are not uncommon in coal-fields, where they 
are known to the miners as “rolls,’’ “swells,” or “horses’ backs.” A 
structure exactly the reverse of the preceding, where a stratum has been 
scooped out before the deposition of the layers which cover it, has also 
often been observed in mining for coal, when it is termed a “ wash-out ” 
or “ want.” 



Fig. liOa.—- I’hiri of OhaniielH in Coal, Fore.st of Dean (after Buddie). 


Chatmels have been cut out of a coal-seam, or rather out of the bed of vegetation 
which ultimately became coal, and these winding and branching channels have been 
filled up with sandy or muddy sediment. The accompanying plan (Fig. 203) represents 
a portion of a remarkable series of such channels traversing the Coleford High Delf 
coal-seam in the Forest of Dean. The chief one, locally known as the ‘‘Horse” (a h), 
has been traced for about two miles, and varies in width from 170 to 340 yards. It is 
joined by smaller tributaries (c c), which mn for some way approximately parallel to 
it. The coal has either been prevented from accumulating in contemporaneous water- 
channels, or, while still in the condition of soft bog-like vegetation, has been eroded 
by streamlets flowing through it. ^ A section drawn across such a buried channel 
exhibits the structure represented in Fig. 204, where a bed of fire-clay (e), full of roots 
and evidently an old soil, supports a bed of coal {d) and of shale (c), which, during the 
deposition of this series of strata, have been cut out into a channel at/. A deposition 
of sand (5) has then filled up the excavation, and a layer of mud (a) has covered up 
the whole. 

Currents of very unequal force and transporting power may alternate in such a way 


Buddie, Oeal. Trans, vi. (1842), p. 215. 
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that after fine silt has for some time been accumulated, coarse shingle may next be 
swept along, and may be so irregularly bedded with the softer strata as to simulate the 
behaviour of an intrusive rock (Fig. 205).^ The section (Fig. 206) taken by De la Beche 
from a cliff of Coal-measures on the coast of Pembrokeshire, shows a deposit of shale 


Fig. 204. — Section of a Cliaiiuel in a Coal-seaiu (IJ.). 


(a) that during the course of its formation was eroded by a channel at h, into which 
sand was carried ; after which, the deposit of fine mud recommenced, and similar shale 
was again laid down upon the top of the sandy layer, until, by a more potent current, 
the shale deposit was cut away on the left side of the section, and a series of sandbeds 


Fig. •205.--rn’pguIar Bedding of coarse and fine Lower Silurian detritus, Flanks of Glydyr, 

K.E. of Snowdon (B.). 

(c) was laid down upon its eroded edges. An interruption of this kind, however, may 
not seriously disturb the earlier conditions of a deposit, which, as shown in the same 
section, may be again resumed, and new layers {d) may he laid down conformably over 
the whole. Among the lessons to be learnt from such sections of local irregularity, one 


Fig. 206.--rOontemporaneou8 Erosion and Deposit (it). 

of the most useful is the reminder that the inclination of strata may not always be due 
to subtenmean movement In Fig. 207, for example, the lower strata of shale and 
sandstone are nearly horizontal. The upper thick sandstone (b') has been cut away 
towards the left, and a seri^ of shales (of) and a coal-seam (c') have been deposited 
against and over it. If the samdstoue was then level, the shales must have been laid 
down at a considerable angle, or, if these were deposited in hotizontal sheets, the earlier 


' ^ Be la Beche, *Geol. Observer,’ p. 533. But see the following remtoks on overthrust 
faults in the Coal-measures. 
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sandstone must have accumulated on a marked slope. As deposition continued, the 
inclined plane of sedimentation would gradually become horizontal until the strata were 
once more ]>arallel with the series (f h c below. A structure of this kind, not infrequent 
ill the Coal-measures, must be looked upon as a larger kind of false-bedding, where, 
however, terrestrial movement may sometimes have intervened. 

In tlie instances here cited, it is evident that the erosion took place, in a general 
sense, during the same period with the accumulation of the strata. For, after the 
interruption was covered up, sedimentation .went on as before, and there is usually an 
obvious close seiiuence between the continuous strata. Though it may be impossible to 
decide as to the relative length of the interval that elapsed between the formation of a 
given stratum and that of the next stratum which lies upon its eroded surface, or to 
ascertain how much depth ot rock has been removed in the erosion, yet, when the 
structure occurs among conformable strata, evidently united as one lithologically con- 
tiiiiiouB series ot deposits, we may reasonably infer that the missing portions are of small 










Fig. 207.— Contoinporau(5ou.s Erosion with inclined and horiicontal deposits, in Coal-iueasures, 

Kello Water, Sanquhar, Dumfriesshire. 
a, a', shales and ironstones ; b, b', suudstones ; r, c', coal-seams. 

moment, and that the erosion was merely due to the irregular and more violent action 
of the very currents by which the sediment of the successive strata was supplied. 

The case is different when the eroded strata, besides being inclined at a different 
angle from tho.se above them, are strongly marked off by litkolofgical distinctions, 
particularly when fragments of them occur in the overlyitrg deposited In some of the 
coal-mines in Central Scotland, for instance, deep channels have been met with entirely 
(died with sand, gravel or clay belonging to the general superficial drift the cmintry. 
These channels liave evidently been water-courses worn nut of the Coal-measure strata 
at a comparatively recent geological period, and subsequently buried upder glacial 
accumulations. There is a complete discordance betwe^ them and the Palaeozoic strata 
below, pointing to the cKistence of a vast interval of tLipe (see under TJnconformability, 
p. 820 et seq,), 

* The recent progress of research has shown that overthrust faults, which are much 
more frequent than was formerly supposed, may sometimes produce effects not greatly 
difiereiit from those here described. Indeed, it is not improbable that instances which 
have been looked upon as exemifiifying coutemporauOQUs erosion or deposit, sueh as 
some of the ‘'horses” and ‘Svash-outs'’ of the Coahmeamires, may really be due 'to the 
effect of such reversed faults. In Fig. 206, for example,, it Is conceivable tliat the diagonal 
vor.. T 2 'f 
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line of separation drawn by De la Beebe may mark a rev’-ersed fault, and that the over- 
lying sandstones {c) are really a lower part of the series pushed upward over [a) by an 
over 'thrust.^ 

Surface-markings. — The surface of many beds of sandstone is marked 
with lines of wavy ridge and hollow, such as may be seen on a sandy 
shore from which the tide has retired, on the floors of shallow . lakes and 
of river-pools, and on surfaces of dry wind-blown sand. To these 
markings the general name of Ripple-mark has been given. They have 
been produced by an oscillation of the medium (water or air) in w^hich 
the loose sand has lain. In water, an oscillatory movement, sometimes 
also with a more or less marked current, is generated by wind blowing on 
its surface. The sand-grains are carried backwards and forwards. By 
degrees, inequalities of surface are produced, which give rise to vortices 
in the water. In irregular ripple-mark, the direct current carries the 



Fig. 20S.— Plan and section of Rippled {Surface. Fig. 20 1 — S('ctious of Ripple^niarks. 


Sand up the weather-slope, while the vortex pushes it up the lee-slope, 
until the surface of the sand becomes mottled over with little prominences 
or dunes. In regular ripple-mark, the forms are produced by water 
oscillating relatively to the bottom and the consequent establishment of 
a series of vortices.^ The long gentle slope towards the wind, and the 
short steep slope avfay from it, are well marked (Fig. 208, compare also 
Fig. 91). Considerable diversity in the form of the ripple, however, may 1)e 
observed (as at a 5 d in Fig. 209), depending on conditions of wind, water 
and sediment which have not been thoroughly studied. No satisfactory 
inference can be drawn from the existence of ripple-marks as to the precise 
depth of water in which the sediment was accumulated. As a rule, it is 
in water of only a few feet or yards in depth that this characteristic 
surface is formed. But it may be produced at any depth to which the 
agitation caused by wind on the upper waters may extend (j). 562). 
Examples of it may he observed among arenaceous deposits of all ages 
from pre-Oamhrian upwards. In like manner, we may freciuently detect 

^ See a paper on overtbrusts and other disturbances in the Radstock series of tlie Somerset 
Goal-field, by F. A. Steart, Q. J, O. S. Iviii. (1902). 

2 Professor Darwin, Proc. Roy. JSoc. xxxvi. (1883), p. 18. See also H. G. Sorby, £41%, 
Mia Phil, Joimi. new ser. iii. iv. v. vii. ; Geologist, ii. (1859), p. 137 ; A. K. Hunt^ Rfoc. 
Pu)y. SoG. xxxiv. p. 1 ; C. de Candolle, Arch* Sci. Phys. jSfaL Gemve, ix. (1883) ; M. Forel, 
in same volume ; Gosselet, Ann. Sci. GM. Novel, ix. (1882), p. 76 ; G.K. Gilbert’s paper cited 
ante, p. 637. 
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<imong these formations, small isolated or connected linear ridges (rill- 
marks) directed from some common quarter, like the current-marks 
frequently to be found behind projecting fragments of shell, stones or 
bits of seaweed on a beach from which the tide has just retired. 

On an ordinary beach, each tide usually effaces the ripple-marks made 
by its predecessor, and leaves a new series to be obliterated by the next 
tide. In the process of obliteration, the tops of the ridges are levelled 
off (see h in Fig. 209), while sometimes the hollows, where they serve as 
receptacles for surface drainage, are deepened. Where the markings are 
formed in water which is always receiving fresh accumulations of sediment, 
a rippled surface may be gently overspread by the descent of a layer of 
sediment upon it, and may thus be preserved. By a renewal of the 
oscillation of the water another series of ripples may then be made in 
the overlying layers, which in turn may he buried and preserved under 
a renewed deposit of sand. In this way, a considerable thickness of 
such ripple-marked strata may be accumulated, as has frequently taken 
place among geological formations of all ages. 



Fig. !210.— Sun-crackod Surface of Mud or Muddy Sand. 


Sun-cracks, Kain-prints, Vestiges of former Shores. — One of 
the most fascinating parts of the work of a field -geologist consists in 
tracing the shores of former seas and lakes, and in endeavouring thereby 
to reconstruct the geography of successive geological periods. There are 
not a few pieces of evidence which, though in themselves individually of 
apparently small moment, combine to supply him with reliable data. 
Among these he lays special emphasis upon the proofs that, during their 
deposition, strata have at intervals been laid bare to sun and air. 

The nature and validity of the arguments founded on this evidence 
will be best realised by the student if he can make observations at the 
margin of the sea, or of any inland sheet of water, which from time to 
time leaves tracts of mud or fine sand exposed to sun and rain. The 
way in which the muddy bottom of a dried-up pool cracks into polygonal 
cakes when exposed to the sun may be illustrated abundantly among 
aedimentary rocks. These desiccation-cracks, or sun-cracks (Fig. 210), 
could not have been produced so long as the sediment lay under water 
Their existence therefore among any strata proves that the surface of 
rock on which they lie was exposed to the air and dried, before the next 
layer of water-borne sediment was deposited upon it. 

With these markings are occasionally associated prints of rain-drops. 
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Tha fuiililiiU* cll^fts of U lunivy .nhoWi*!’ a >ill1ari' uf Hioi^.! >,;iiiii Ml' 

runcl ma.v i>‘* witnrssiMl aiiion^ rocks avni a.- nl«i as the C aiiilnian fwiiod. 
Ill casi's, tla* rain-prints im*. fiMnai t»> l»c ridgcii up «»ii t»in* in 

Buch a. manner as to indicate that tin* raindrops as they tVIl wi-rt* firiinii 



aslant. l)y tho wind, 'Flic pnaniiicnf side <if tlm maikiii^n ihtirtoi*', 
indiiaites the siih^ towards which tlie wind I dew. 

Numerous [iroofs (if slmlhuv shore water, and nt f‘\po‘Uire !«* 

the air, are Hupplitai iiy markin^^s left hy animals. lulmlar 

hiuToWH and trails of worms, tracks of mollusks and cnivfaef'aiiH. tin mark-* 
of fishes, footprints of r(*ptih%s, hirds and mammals iFi^s. *ii I, iM *i|» ina}' 
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idl he prcser\‘cd and give tindr evidence regardiii'i llw |♦llyi4ei^l enfifliliiiiiti 
under which siMlimentary formations W'cre arcniiiiilalrf!. If. may frr»|tii‘tttlr 
he tiotj’c<‘d that smdi impresHions are aHSficiafi.»d tt'itii ri|t|de'iiiiir!i#i riiiii- 
prints or sunaTacks ; sr» that more tljaii one kirifl nl eriilriiee may lii» 
gleaned from a locality to show that, it ivas soiiicliiiics laid lian* of H'litcr, 
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The more striking indications of littoral conditions being comparatively 
infrequent, the geologist must usually content himself with tracing the 
gravelly detritus, which suggests, if it does not always prove, proximity 
*to some former line of shore. Such a section, for instance, as that 
depicted in Fig. 213 may often be found, Avhere lower strata (a) having 
l 3 een tilted, raised into land, and worn away, have yielded materials for 
^ coarse littoral ])oulder-bed (i), over which, as it was carried down into 
deeper and clearer Avater, limestone eventually accumulated. Beds of 
isonglomerate, especially Avhere, as in this example, they accompany an 
tmconformability in the stratification, are of much service in tracing the 
limits of ancient seas and lakes (see Part X., p. 820). 

(las- spurts. — The surfaces of some strata, usually of a dark colour 
<n.nd containing organic matter, may be observed to be raised into little 
heaps of various indefinite shapes, not like the heaps associated Avith 
%vorm-burrows, connected with pipes descending into the rock, nor com- 
posed of different material from the surrounding sandstone or shale. 



Fig. 213. — Boctiou of a Beach of early Mesozoic age, near Clifton, Bristol (R.). 
carboiiifer(3Ufl limestone ; h, dolomitic conglomerate— a mass of ‘boulder.s and angular fragments of a 
(.some of them almost two tons in weight), pas.sing up into finer conglomerate c, witli .sandstohe 
and marl, and thence into dolomitic limestone <1. 

These may be conjectured to be due to the intermittent escape of gas 
from decomposing organic matter in the original sand or mud, as Ave may 
sometimes witness in operation among the mud-flats of rivers and estuaries, 
"wherG much organic matter is decomposing among the sediment. On a 
small scale, these protrusions of the upper surface of a deposit may be 
eompared with the mud -lumps at the mouths of the Mississippi, already 
<3 escribed (p. 512). 

Surface-markings due to Movement. — The older rocks, Avhich 
have been longest exposed to distimbances of the crust, not infrequently 
present on the surfaces of some of their strata curiously ridged or 
branching protuberances. These markings are especially to he seen on 
•fche surfaces of shales or other layers of comparatively soft material 
intercalated among harder and more massive rocks, such as greywackes 
or sandstone. They occasionally simulate organic forms, and have even 
heen described as fossil sea-weeds, to Avbich their branching arrangement 
occasionally ojffers a remarkably strong resemblance. There can be little 
doubt, however, that in a large number, probably the vast majority of 
oases, these radiating wrinkles and other markings are entirely of iiiorganic 
origin, and have been the result of differential movements of the strata 
xxBder intense strain, and are most marked in the shales, because these 
s'trata would naturally yield most readily. They may lie imitated arti- 
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ficiallv bv introducing a layer of some viscous substance between two 
plates" of "glass, which are afterwards pressed together or moved one oi-er 
the otherd 


Fig. 214.— Section of alternations of Shale and Concretionary Linie.stonc ( I!.). 

Concretions. — Many sedimentary rocks, more particular!}' clays, 
ironstones and limestones, exhibit a concretionary structure. Ihis 

- arrangement may l^e part of the original 
sedimentation, or may be due to siil)- 
^ sequent segregation from decomposi- 
h round a centre. Concretionary 

structures, particularly in calcareous 
'' materials, may lie so closely adjacent 
Fig. 2 i 5 .-Sections of he'ds and connecting as to fomi contiuuous or nearly con» 
^strings of Gypsum in the Trias, Watchet, tinUOUS bcds (Fig. 214). The Mag- 

Somersetshire r^.). nesian Limestoiic of Durham is built 

up of variously shaped concretionary masses, sometimes like cannon-balls, 
grape-shot or hunches of coral. Connected with concretionary beds are 
the seams of gypsum, which may occasionally be observed to send out 
veins into other gypsum beds above and below them. De la Beche 
describes a section at Watchet, Somersetshire, where, amid the Triassic 





Fig. 210.— Concretions of Limestone in Shale. 



Fig. 217.— Concretions siuTounding organic cen- 
tres and exhibiting the continuation of tho 
lines of stratification of the surroimding shahw. 


marls (h h in Fig. 215), seams of gypsum (a a) connect themselves by 
means of fibrous veins with the overlying and underlying beds. 

^ A. G. Nathorst, ‘Nouvelles Observations sur les Traces d'Animaux, &c.’ 4to, Btockholiu, 
1886 ; A. Issel, “Impressions radiculaires et Figures de Viscosite ayant Tapparenee de Fossile-s," 
BuH. Sac. Bdg. Geol. iii. (1889), p. 450. 
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Ihe most frequent form of concretions is that of isolated spherical, elliptical or 
variously shaped nodules, disposed in certain layers of a stratum or dispersed irregularly 
through it (Fig. 216). They most commonly consist of ferrous or calcic carbonates, or of 
silica. Many clay -ironstone beds assume a nodular form, and this mineral occurs abund- 
antly as separate nodules in shales and clay-rocks (Sidijerosiderite). The nodules have 
frequently been formed round some organic body, such as a fragment of plant, a shell, 
bone, or coprolite. That the carbonate was slowly precipitated during the formation of 
the enclosing bed of shale, may often be satisfactorily proved by the lines of deposit 
passing continuously through the nodules (Fig. 217). In many cases, the internal 
first-formed parts of a nodule have contracted more than the outer and more compact 
crust, and have cracked into open polygonal spaces, which are commonly filled with calcite 




Fig. 'J18.-“Clay concretion.s of Alluvium (iiat. size). 

(Fig. 25). Such scptarian nodules, whether composed of clay-ironstone or limestone, 
are abundant in many shales, as in the Carboniferous and Liassic series of England. 

Alluvial clays sometimes contain fantastically shaped concretions due to the con- 
solidation of the clay by a calcareous or ferruginous cement round a centre. These are 
known in Scotland as Fairy-stones, in the valley of the Rhine as Losspuppen, 
Lbssmanchen, and in Finland as Imatra-stones (Fig. 218 and p. 439). They not un- 
commonly show the bedding of the clay in which they may have been formed. Their 
quaint imitative forms have naturally given rise to a popular belief that they are 
petrifactions of various kinds of organic bodies and even of articles of human 
manufacture. In Norway they occur in glacial and post-glacial deposits up to heights 
of 360 feet above sea-level, and enclose remains of fishes (of which 16 species have been 
noticed), as vrell as other organisms.^ 

^ Kjerulf, * Geologic des siidl. imd rnittl. Norwegens ’ (1880), p. 5 ; R. Collet, Nyt. 
Mag, xxiii. No. 3, p. 11. The most voluminous account of such alluvial concretions will be 
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Concretions of silica occur in limestone of many geological ages (p. 624). The Hints 
of the English Chalk are a familiar example, hut similar siliceous concretions occur in 
Oarboniferoiis and Cambrian limestones. The silica, in these cases, has not iiiire<piciitly 
been deposited round organic bodies, such as sponges, sea-urchins and mollusks, which 
are completely enveloped in it, and have even themselves been silicified. Iron-disuljdiide 
often assumes the form of concretions, more particularly among clay-rocks, and these, 
though presenting many eccentricities of shape — round, like pistol-shot or caniion-l)alls, 
kidney-shaped, botryoidal, &c.— agree in usually possessing an internal fibrous i-adnited 
structure. Phosphate of lime is found as concretions in formations where the coi)rolites 
and bones of reptiles and other animals have been collected together (p. 626). 

Concretions produced subsectuently to the formation of the rotdc occur in some 
sandstones, which, when exposed to the weather, decompose into large round balls, hi 
other instances, a ferruginous cement is gradually aggregated by percolating water in 
lines which curve round so as to enclose portions of the rock. These lines, owing to 
abstraction of iron from within the spheroid and partl}^ from witliout, harden into dark 
crusts, inside of which the sandstone becomes quite bleached and soft.* Some shahrs 
exhibit a concretionary structure in a still more striking manner, inasmuch as the 
concretions consist of the general mass. of the laniinated shale, and the lines of stratifh'a- 

tion pass through them and mark them 
out distinctly as superinduced upon the 
rock. Examples of this structure ar(> not 
infrequent among the argillaceous strata 
of the Carhonifcrotis system. The con- 
cretionary olive-green shales and mud- 
stones of the Ludlow group, in the Uiiper 
Silurian system, exhibit on weathered 
surfaces, all the way from South Wales 
into Central Scotland, a peculiar structure 
which consists in the development of 
concentric spheroids varying from less 
than an inch up to several feet in diameter, 
the successive sliells being separated from 
each other by a fine dark ferruginous film (Fig. 219). The lines of stratification are 
sometimes well marked by layers of fossils, but the rock splits iq) mainly along the 
curved surfaces separating the concentric shells. Concretionary structures arc found 
also in rocks formed from chemical precipitation, as for instance in bods of rock-salt. 

The structure known as ‘‘cone-in-cone” has been referred to pressure (p. 421), Inil 
in many cases appears rather to be due to a form of crystallisation of tin*- constitmuit 
calcite after tlie deposition of the stratum in whicli it occurs. The calcium carbonate 
has crystallised in a number of small cones one within another, forming a HUcce.Hsioii f»f 
sheaths, which include some of the non-crystalline surrounding matrix, and are gradu- 
ally built up into a conical aggregate or group of such aggregates. 

Dendritic Marking’s. — On the divisional planes of fine-grained rocks 
arborescent deposits of earthy oxides of manganese or of iron are of 
frequent occurrence (Fig. 2^0). Their curiously imitative forms have 
often led to their being mistaken for fossil plants ; hut like the 
plumose shapes assumed by ice on frosted windows, they arc entirely of 

found in a quarto volume by J. M. A. Sheldon, ‘ Coneretion.s from the Chanqdain Olay.s of 
the Connecticut Valley,’ pp. 45, with 160 illustrations, Boston, 1900. 

^ See Penning, Oeol Mag. Dee. 2, iii. May 1876; and “Eagle-stones,” ante, p. 187. 

- H. C. Sorby, Brit Assoc. 1859, Sects, p. 124 ; W. S. Gresley, Q. J. O. S. xli. p. 110 ; 
G. A. T. Cole, Minemt Mag. x. (1892), No. 46 ; and the papers cited anfCj p. 421. 



Fig. 210.— Concretionary strucliire in Up])cr Silurian 
Shales, Cwni-dtlii, Llaiigain march, Brecknock- 
shire (B.). 
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iriorfj^anif ( )c(;asi<)rijilly this <liiii(lritic aggregation has taken ]4;u,*o 

within a rock, aaid, instead of being eontined to the fine fissure of a, joint, 
has I’acliatecI through tln^ .su])sta.nc(^ 
of the Hti»ne. When tln^ matrix is 
liglit in colour, and the oxid(% as 
tisual, is dark, reinaikahle diagrann 
like i*He(‘ls are produeecl. 'riie. 
close grained limestone known as 
“ hin«l.Sfape marble* ’’ ow<‘S its pee.uli- 
arity to this sou reed 

Alternations and Associations 
of Sediments. I'ln >ugh gn*at. varia- 
tiems (Ha-iir in the nature* of ( heat rata. 
e<»in|H»Hing a mass (»f s<‘dime*nt.ary 
r«H*ks, it may often be ohserveal that 
ee‘t4ain n‘|}etitiouH oe<*ur. Sand 
ston(*s, fen* (example, are found to he. 
interlexaveal with Khale abo\<', and 
th(*n t«» paH« into sliale* : the latte*!* 
may in turn be-eeune* sandy at the* 
top arnl he* finally eoveu'eni l>y Hand 
rtteme*, or may itHHittue* a eaicurejoiis 
eharae'te*!’ ami [eans up into limeHtone*. 

Such alteTiiatiemH hi*inghe‘fore uh the^ 
cfmditioiis under which the; Henli- 
iiHuitatiem took place*. A sandstones group iruiieates water of comparatively 
little <h»|)ih, ni«H’e*d by changing eurnuits, bringirig the Hand, now from ones 
side, !iow frenii a.nothe*r. llie pasHage of Huch a group into one of shales 



Kiji:. U‘ 2 (i. iiiurkinjjjH duti to tli(‘urboi'(*,scont 

of oirttiy oxi(l<‘ of oiudkjuh'Hc*. in tlin ctoHe*- 
fltl inj4 Joint ofu tiiio-p'ahictl rock. 



Fij!. til. *4 aiiitJi feUH ili«« lmnt> of Un* Urn down to tin* top of t he Trlan, Hlicptoii Mallet, (//.). 

o, gr**y loiei llso»‘«o«ii 0 ui}«i nwriH; /», <*ari)»y wliitiiili liincHtono and inarlH*, r, carUiy wiiit a limcHlono ; 
d, ; f,piu*y niarlM*, f/, red iiiarlH ; /<, MatidHt/ono wit h calcurcouH (•mnctit; /, 

Idijr iiiiiil ; ! , jrd iiiitrl I, ld»i«‘ laurl ; wi, ro| marln. 

point» to a diminution iti thes motion and transporting power of the watoi*, 
perhii|B to a sinking of tins truest, ho that only fine mud was intermitksntly 
bnmglit Intel It This advesnt of linieskme abovis tlie shale serven to slmw 
that the watisr edearisd, owing to a deflesetion of thes sedimesiit-carrying 
eiirrente, eir to continued and perhaps more rapid Huhsi(l(‘nce, and 

* II. B. Woialivlird, OVo/, A/tiff. 1 ^ 02 , |>. 110 : B. TiiotiipMOn, (^. ./. (J, tS, 1 . (ISpJ), 
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that f()raJiiinif<*ra, ‘'‘»rals, criiiuKis, lutfllu.sks nr «»!lii*r liiiif 
organi.srns, {•.s(ai>lislH*<l t.!n*in><'lv<»,s ujHiri tin* Shall* M\rrivhig 

till* liiiM'htniii* wniihl t«’li «4’ tVn^h iiii-MaiS- nf 
mill], which ih'.-tmycd the aiiiiual Iili* fhaf li.nl 
hern flcMU'i-hiii'i «>n the l»Mif«.tiji ; whili* a, reiiirn 
of saiiilstnai* Im'iI.- Wiitihl itiark imw, in ihi' 
roin><* Iff tiiiir. the origiiial iii 

triMihli'd <‘urn‘iit,H and ^iiifliiiy Najiflhanh^ wit** 
i‘c*HUinf‘d. Siirh altcriialiiiy^ of ,sui<ii, 

c*alciircons ajtd aigillarroUH ;4rafa, am ttial 
illu.Htrntrd among tin* .lnra:H^d«- fMi'iiiafioiiM of 
Hnghuid ( Fig. I n 

(j-rtnia kiiJiJif nt oauin' aJ)- so 

hfM'jutw* tin* rtaiiiitinir. iiial*-?' whv li !lr«-v 

wuri* u}»t. fn asiM’ ill Mijfi'rva'<.u. Hur. ,4 tliv 
iainiliar *'xniujt]i-:*s i?t tt*- .n mi j »»i ■:»):*» aii-l far- 
hi a -svutu t4 rani in r*ia'!,iUv fj.r.fr’l >»» h»' «,}j 1 

}»i.*d of Iiri''«'l5»y, or oa lisr 

I'l'llHon of thik msioii t>urr. 4»*ioli '*0' 

rei’o^aiw the fji»’ rlav :r! ih*' -oil *.is \\lri*'h tt>- 
I'l’cw limi Wi-ut f«» loHiJ llo" ro;i1. \VL»i<- Hi*- » j;sv 
laid down iiioa r ‘■■uiUihU- rio fiiu-^rno « ■?, f« 

ii|* upon it. T'lii-’- a|tp''jir% to Imv.' »" 

til wi«lr shallow lityooio litr *4 tlp" 

Ifordcnia' luad ololfo-d rulli d»'ia;''' in,,.! 1 m 

have hi'i-'ii a^'i'oitijaiisejl hy hImm. lafri Sjaltnif, l-s-ii pt,., 

lon^O'd HldeddeJO'** of fho hMtloffi, 

pauv^ of' fhr doHawiiid of , wi;*ii da’ 

■Hhoith'd, an ahtindaKf groiuli of iis'*l*'f f-r iosihIov 

Sii<‘»'«'MHj»»non»iinnlrMa)- plan! ** Mprain» »ip tm ' la muddy hoft^ao. ;u,jO'OAh:4 
Kfow(-li» itud enn't f maniiM.ve- hw anip'^ of Ifjr pf*-'o-!i! d.Oi', and »'oi>!n.H«d 

Hy.liicy (y«MW.I, Cai.' itn-I.Mi ||,„„,;,1, „„,il ,|„. „„„j,lv 403I » i|a rfth.oirjfr-id ».'il 

(R. until aulidfiftice m-oiniio'ioed arid tli*' rioill*d 

and <« of Miitd or lurid. Ivndi * «oi} Indd r# m-‘- > 

rmHiatt id hiiried loiinyf.^ With a r#!" 

the Hunn* kind of intervening hlnifa Fig. ‘JTJ . 

For ohviouH reaNoiiM, rongloniorat*' and HaiidHlom* » 4 '»’ur ,n«|.frlh*-r. latlirj 
glonuTaie and Hhale. The agifation of the rould i=ii»d drjrt.ut 

d«‘tritiiM, 'like lliat roinpoHing ronglont«i'itt*% w4-‘« loo gr*-at !o iidtiiit of a"’'- 
of fine hilt. On the ofdnT hand, we mny look i#-.r **h.al»* or elav i.ifhef fhati 'i.<iid-5!of4r, 
HH an aeeonijiHiiirnent of liine.stone, inaMnuidi irhen the |ieiit|r l,y 'Ahu-h 

argillareouM «ilt WJM I'arried in .«i!rH|«niHii«n em-iiied, lhe% liioiild U’ sair.rMp-d iy loiriTult# 
of ipiiet elearing of tin* water, during %vhieh eiihareoirs tn.-i!.ipri-?i| inspl.f h*- 
fiitlier eheinieally or hy the aefiori of living oigifd^fn^. 

^ Hten;v Hunt hu’. railed attenlnoi to ih*- fie t that Ifn- 01*4* ft I ‘ f I r || t,t* «.T .yl-* i 
have generally Iw’eii deprived of ||j»*ir alkahe-t hy lie- %-*gr!-ih|r flo v 

.supported. In flie little eojd ■ of Franee evidrU’-e h-a-'^ i.rrn *n4.i«.«4 4 h f < 

eoal waf4 fornied out of ve|,?e}iitif»ii tliaf had ln-rn «»i.iepl do?,’,n ae-l hr^n* 1y el ' 'j'-o-.-d-: 
See the meiijotr of .M, Fayol «'it«'d on p. 

“ H. Frown, (/, J. ii, S. Vl. p. Ilfl : and hr la Ih'die. ‘Urol. p ed:. 
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Relative persistence of Sediments, — A little refieciioii will convince 
the student that all sedimentary rocks must thin out and disappear, and that 
even the most persistent, when regarded on the great scale, are local and 
lenticular accumulations. Derived from the degradation of land, they 
have accumulated near land. They are necessarily thickest in mass, as 
well as coarsest in texture, nearest to the source of supply, and become 
more attenuated and fine-grained as the}^ recede from it. We have only 
to observe what takes place at the present time on lake-bottoms, estuaries, 
or sea-margins, to be assured that this is now, and must always have been, 
a law of sedimentation. 

But while all sedimentary deposits must be regarded as essentially 
local, some kinds possess a far greater persistence than others. 

As a general rule, it may be said tliat the coarser the grain, the more local the extent 
of a rock. Conglomerates are thus by much the most variable and inconstant of all 
sedimentary formations. They suddenly sink down from a thickness of several hundred 
feet to a few yards, or die out altogether, to reappear, perhaps farther on, in the same 
wedge -like fashion. Sandstones are less liable to such extremes of inconstancy, but 
they too are apt to thin away and to swell out again. Shales are much more persistent, 
the same ;jone being often traceable for many miles. Limestones sometimes occur in 
thick local masses, as among the Silurian formations, but they often also display 
remarkable continuity. Three thin limestone bands, each of them only a few feet in 
thickness, and sej)arated by a considerable mass of intervening sandstones and shales, 
can be traced through the coal-fields of Central Scotland over an area of at least 1000 
square miles. Coal-seams, too, possess great persistence.” The same seams, varying 
slightly in thickness and quality, may often be traced throughout the whole of an 
extensive coal-field. 



Fig. 223.— Section to illustrate the great litliological differences of contemporaneous deposits 
occupying the same horizon. 

a, conglomerate ; b, sandstone ; c, shale ; d cl, limestone. 


What is thus true of individual strata may be affirmed also of groups of such strata. 
A thick mass of sandstone will be found as a rule to be more continuous than one of 
conglomerate, but less so thau one of shale. A series of limestone beds usually 
stretches farther than either arenaceous or argillaceous sediments. But even to the 
most extensive stratum or group of strata there must be a limit. It must end off, 
and give place to others, either suddenly, as a bank of shingle is succeeded by the 
sheet of sand heaped against its base, or, as is more usual, very gradually, by insensibly 
passing into other strata on all sides. 

Great variations in the character of stratified rocks may frequently be observed in 
passing from one imrt of a country to another along the outcrop of the same rocks. 
Thus, at one end, we may meet with a thick series of sandstones which, traced in a 
certain direction, may be found passing into shales (Fig. 223). A group of strata may 
consist of massive conglomerates at one locality, and may graduate into fine .fissile 
flag-stones in another. A thick mass of clay may be found to alternate more and 
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Influence of the Attenuation of Strata upon apparent Dip. — ^Ylle^e 
a thick mass of sedimentary materials rapidly thins away in a given 
direction, a deceptive resemblance to the effects of underground movement 
may be observed. If, for example, we suppose that on a perfectly level 
bottom a series of sedimentary beds is accumulated at one place to a 
depth of 5000 feet, and that this series dies out in a distance of 80 miles, 
the inclination due to this attenuation will amount to a slope of about 62 
feet in a mile. That this structure has not been without considerable 
influence on the apparent dip of stratified rocks has been well shown by 
W. Topley with reference to the Mesozoic rocks of the south-east of 
England.^ 

Overlap. — Sediment laid down in a subsiding region, wherein the 
area of deposit is gradually increased, spreads over a progressively 
augmenting surface. Under such circumstances, the later portions of a 
formation, or series of sedimentary accumulations, will extend beyond the 
limits of the older parts, and will repose directly upon the shelving 
bottom. This relation, called Overlap (Fig. 226), in which the higher 



Fig. 2'20.— Section of Overlap in tlie Lower Jurassic series of the South-west of England (/>.). 

Tlie Old Red Sandstone (o), Lower Limestone Shale (//), and Carboniferous Limestone (a) having been 
previously upraised and denuded, the older beaches (d m), laid down unconformably upon them, 
were successively covered by conformable Jurassic beds. The Lias (e), with its upper sands (/), is 
overlapped by the extension of the inferior Oolite (g) completely across their edges, until this 
formation comes to rest directly on the Paheozoic strata at 7i. The corresponding extension of the 
overlying Puller’s Earth (h 1) and limestone (i) has been removed by denudation. - 

or newer members are said to “ overlap ” the older, may often be detected 
among formations of all geological ages. It often brings before us the 
shore-lines of ancient land-surfaces, and shows how, as these sank under 
water, the gravels, sands and silts gradually advanced and covered them. 

This structure must be carefully distinguished from Unconformability 
{'postea, p. 820). In Overlap there is no break in the sequence of 
formations ; the strata that overlap follow on continuously upon these 
which are overlapped. But in Unconformability there is a break in the 
succession, the overlying rocks have been laid down on the previously 
uptilted and denuded edges of those below them. In Fig. 226, for 
example, the upper or Mesozoic formations {d to i) form an unbroken 
series, so do the lower or Palaeozoic strata (a h c), hut the latter have been 
disturbed and worn down before the deposition of the strata above them. 
The two series are said therefore to he unconformable. 

Relative Lapse of Time represented by Strata and by the Intervals 
between them. — Of the absolute length of time represented by any strata 
or groups of strata, no satisfactory estimates have yet been possible. 
Certain general conclusions may indeed be drawn, and comparisons may 
be made between different series of rocks. Sandstones full of false- 
^ Q. ./. O. S. XXX. (1874), p. 186*. - De la Beclie, ‘ Geol. Observer,’ p. 485. 
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duced from al)ove.i Largo coniferous trunks (as in the neighhourhood of Edinhui-o-h 
liave been imbedded in sandstone, and have had 
their internal microscopic structure well pre- 
served. In such examples, the drifted trees seem 
to have sunk with their heavier or root - end 
touching the bottom, and their upper end point- 
ing upward in the direction of the current, like 
the snags of the Mississippi, and to have been 
completely buried in sediment before decay. 

Continuous layers of the same kind of deposit 
suggest a persistence of geological conditions ; 
numerous alternations of different kinds of sedi- 
mentary matter point to vicissitudes or alterna- 
tions of conditions. As a rule, we should infer 
that the time represented by a given thickness 
of similar strata was less than that shown by the 
same thickness of dissimilar strata, because the 
changes needed to bring new varieties of sediment 
into the area of deposit would usually require the 
lapse of some time for their completion. But 
this conclusion might often be erroneous. It 
would be best supported when, from the very 
nature of the rocks, wdde variations in the char- 
acter of the water-bottom could be established. 

Thus a group of shales follow^ed by a fossiliferous 
limestone would mark a period of slow deposit 
and quiescence, almost always of longer duration 
than would be indicated by an equal depth of 
sandy strata, ])ointing to more active sedimentation. Tliick limestones, made up of 
remains of organisms which lived and died upon the spot, and 
whose remains are crowded together, generation above generation, 
must have demanded prolonged periods for their formation. 

But in all speculations of this kind, we must hear in mind 
that the relative length of time represented by a given depth 
of strata is not to be estimated merely from thickness or 
lithological characters. It has already been pointed out that 
the interval between the deposit of two successive lamime of 
shale may have been as long as, or even longer than, that 
required for the formation of one of the lamime. In like 
manner, the interval needed for the transition from one 
stratum or kind of strata to another may often have been 
more than equal to the time required for the formation of the 
strata of either kind. But the relative chronological import- 
ance ot the bars or lines in the geological record can seldom 
be satisfactorily discussed merely on lithological grounds. 
This must mainly be decided on the evidence of organic re- 
mains, as will be showm in Book Y, By this kind of evidence, 
it can be made nearly certain that the intervals represented by strata were in many 
cases much shorter than those not so represented, — in other words, that the time 


Fig. — Erect ti ee-truiik rising through 
a succession of strata, ^Killingworth Col- 
liery, Newcastle (jB.). 

«, High Main Coal-seam ; &, bituminous 
shale ; c, blue shale ; d, compact sand- 
stone ; c, shales and sandstones ; f, 
white sandstones ; g, micaceous sand- 
stone; h, shale. 



*229. — Erect tree-trunk 
(ji c) imbedded in sand- 
stones (e e) and shales 
(d d), its interior lllled 
with different sandy and 
clayey strata (c c), and 
the whole covered by a 
sandstone bed (h) (/j.) 


^ The hollow tree-trunks of the Nova Scotiau coal-fields have yielded a most interesting 
series of terrestrial organisms — laud-snails and reptiles. For illustrations of trees in Coal- 
measure strata and the deposition of sediment round them, see the Atlas to M. Fayol’s 
memoir cited on p, 635. 
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below were laid down — so that it expresses natural and original subdivi- 
sions of strata. In the middle of the English Carboniferous system of 
rocks, for example, a zone of sandy and pebbly beds occurs, known as the 
Millstone Grit. No abrupt and sharp line can be drawn between these 
strata and those above and below them. They shade upward and down- 
ward into the beds between which they lie. Yet they form a conspicuous 
belt, traceable for many miles by the scenery to which it gives rise. 

the red rocks of Central England, with their red sandstones, marls, rock-salt 

gypsuui, form a well-marked group, or rather series of groups. It is obvious, fiow- 
ever, that characters of this kind, though sometimes wonderfully persistent over wide 
tracts of country, must be at best but local. The physical conditions of deposit must 
always have been limited in extent. A group of strata, showing great thickness in one 
region, will be found to die away as it is traced into another. Or its place is gradually 
taken by another group which, even if geologically contemporaneous, possesses totally 
dilferent lithological characters. Just as at the present time a group of sandy deposits 
gradually gives place along the sea-floor to others of mud, and these to others of shells 
or of gravel, so in former geological periods, contemporaneous deposits were not always 
lithologically similar. Hence mere resemblance in mineral aspect cannot usually be 
regarded as satisfactory evidence of contemporaneity, except within comparative!}’' 
contracted areas. The Carboniferous Limestone has already (p. 652) been cited as a 
notable example. Tyincally in Belgium, Central England and Ireland, it is a thick 
calcareous group of rocks, full of corals, crinoids and other organisms, which hear 
witness to the formation of these rocks in the open sea. But traced into the north of 
England and Scotland, it passes into sandstones and shales, with numerous coal-seams, 
and only a few thin beds of limestone. The soft clay beneath the city of London is 
represented in the Alps by bard schists and contorted limestones. We conclude, there- 
fore, that lithological agreement, when pushed too far, is apt to mislead us, partly^ 
because contemporaneous strata often vary greatly in lithological character, and partly 
because the same lithological characters may appear again and again in different ages. 
By trusting too implicitly to this kind of evidence, we may be led to class together 
rocks belonging to very different geological periods, and, on the other hand, to separate 
groups which really, in spite of their seeming distinction, were formed contemporaneously. 

2. It is by the remains of plants and animals imbedded among the 
stratified rocks that the most satisfactory subdivisions of the geological 
record can be made, as will be more fully stated in Books V. and VI. 
A chronological succession of organic forms can be made out among the 
x'ocks of the earth’s crust. A certain common facies or type of fossils is 
found to characterise particular groups of rocks, and to hold true even 
though the lithological constitution of the strata should greatly vary. 
jNIoreover, though comparatively few species are universally diffused, some 
possess remarkable persistence over wide areas ; and even when they are 
replaced by others, the same general facies of fossils remains. Hence 
the stratified formations of two countries geographically distant, and 
having little or no lithological resemblance to each other, may he compared 
and paralleled simply by means of their enclosed organic remains. 

Order of Superposition — the Foundation of Geological Chrono- 
logry* — As sedimentary strata were laid down upon one another in a 
more or less nearly horizontal position, the underlying beds must be older 
than those which cover them. This simple and obvious truth is termed 
the Law of Superposition. It furnishes the means of determining the 
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traverse, we may consider them in reference to the three great classes 

of Stratified Rocks.— To the presence of joints some of the most 

familiar features of rock-scenery are due (Kg. 230) '^““^^of’thdr 

angles at which they cut the planes of bedding m the f 
definition, in the regularity of their 

in their lateral persistence, in number and in the directions of ^heir inter 
section As a rule, they are most sharply defined in propoition to the 
fineness of orain of the rock. In limestones and close-grained shales, for 
example they often occur so clean-cut as to be invisible until rewaled by 
fracture’ or by the slow disintegrating effects of the weather. The roc 
splits up alo^ these concealed lines of division, whether the agent of 



231.-Joi««..g of Caithuexs Plag.s, near Holburn Head. 


, vr.- 1 eV.o iiatnmer or frost. In coarse-textured rocks, on the 
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But this symmetry often gives place different strata vaiy consider- 

in various randoni d'rections, ® joiit mly he traced for many yards, sometimes, 

ably in lithological characters. A single J y fine-grained, as m lime- 

it is said, for several miles, more ^1 the joints, though abuiulaiit. run 

stone. But where the texture is Xnlai Ln he identified for more than 

into each other, in such a ° ^ stratified rook varies within wide 

a limited distance, f ^ the joints may he 

SlSted'hr eS otiV intervals of several yards. But in other oases where 
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terrestrial movement has been considerable, the rocks are so jointed as to have acquired 
therefrom a. fissile character that has nearly or wholly obliterated their tendency to 
split along the lines of bedding. 

An important feature in the joints of stratified rocks is the direction in which they 
intersect each other. In general they have two dominant trends, one coincident, on 
the whole, with the direction in which the strata are inclined from the horizon, and the 
other running transversely at a right angle or nearly so. The former set is known as 
dip-joints, because they run with the dip or inclination of the rocks ; the latter is 
termed strike-joints, inasmuch as they conform to the strike or general outcrop. It is 
owing to the existence of this double series of joints that ordinary quarrying operations 
can be carried on. Large quadrangular blocks can be w'edged off, which would be 
shattered if exposed to the risk of blasting. A quarry is usually worked to the dip of a 



Pig, -iS-l— Plan of course conglomerate of blocks of Cambrian rocks in Curbouiferous Limestont*, 

traversed by a line of joint cutting the individual boulders in the line a h. Coast near tSkerries, 

Dublin County (P.). 

rock; hence the strike -joints form clean-cut faces in front of the workmen as tiny 
advance. These are known as “backs,” and the dip-joints, which traverse them, as 
“ cutters.” The way in which this double set of joints occurs in a quarry may be seen 
in Fig. 231, where the close parallel lines traversing the shaded and unshaded faces 
mark the planes of stratification, which here are inclined from the spectator. The .steep 
faces in light are defined by the strike-joints or “backs.” The faces in shadow have 
been.quaiTied out along dip-joints or “cutters.” It will be observed that the long face 
ill sunlight is cut by parallel lines of dip-joints not yet opened in quarrying ; while in 
like manner, the shaded face to the right is that of a dip-joint which is traversed hy 
parallel lines of strike-joint. 

Ordinary household coal presents a remarkably well-developed .system of joints. A 
block of such coal may be observed to be traversed by fi.ne lamina*, the surfaces of many 
of which are soft and soil the fingers. These are the planes of stratification. Per- 
pendicular to them run divisional planes, which cut each other at right angles or nearly 
so, and thus divide the mineral into cubical fragments. One of these sets of joints 
makes clean sharply defined surfaces, and is called by English miners the face, slyne, 
cleat or hovel; the other has rougher, less regular surfaces, and is known as tlui end. 
The face remains persistent over wide areas; it serves to define the direction of “the 
roadways in coal-mines, which must run with it. 

According to observations made by Jukes, both strike-joints and dip-joints occur in 
beds of recently formed coral-rock in the Australian and other reefs.^ In like manner, 
a remarkably definite .system of jointing has been noticed by Mr. Gilbert in the recent 


^ ‘Manual of Geology,’ 3rd edition, p. 184. 
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clayy and muds of the dried-up bed of the Sevier lake in Utah. Such modern sediments 
have certainly never been subject to the pressure of any superincumbent rock, nor to 
the torsion or other disturbance incident to subterranean movement. That great force 
lias sometimes been concerned in the production of the structure is instructively shown 
in some conglomerates, where the joints traverse the enclosed pebbles, as well as the 
surrounding matrix, in such a way that large blocks of hard quartz are cut through by 
them as sharply as if they had been sliced in a lapidary’s machine, and the same joints 
can be traced continuously through many yards of the rock (Eig. 232).^ Indication of 
relative movement of the sides of a joint is often supplied by their rubbed and striated 
surfaces, termed slickensides, Avhich have evidently been ground against each other. 
They are often coated with hfcmatite, calcite, chlorite or other mineral, which has 
taken a cast of the striai. and then seems itself to be striated. 

Origin of Joints. — ^Probably more than one natural process has 
been concerned in the production of joints, though the several causes 
cannot be always satisfactorily discriminated in the effects. Two main 
sources of these divisional rents are obviously (1) Tension, where the 
rocks have been pulled in two opposite directions, and (2) Torsion, w^here 
they have been driven together, and especially where they have been 
subjected to the strain of torsion. 

(1) Tension . — The contraction of rocks gives rise to fissures of retreat in their mass, 
wliether it results from the drying and consolidation of aqueous sediments or from the 
cooling of masses that have .been molten or have been highly heated. The prismatic or 
columnar system of joints observable in the gypsum of the Paris Basin, the beds of 
which are divided from top to bottom into vertical hexagonal prisms, may be an instance 
of this cause.'-^ A columnar structure has often been superinduced upon stratified rocks 
(sandstone, shale, coal) by contact with intrusive igneous masses (p. 769). Where 
strata are thrown into arches and troughs, they necessarily undergo considerable tension 
along the axis of the folds, and when the stress exceeds their elastic limit they obtain 
relief by rupture, probably sometimes in the form of innumerable longitudinal joints, 
sometimes of lines of fault. This cause, however, would give rise mainly to one set of 
joints parallel to the strike of the rocks. 

(2) Tursio'/u — In experiments on the behaviour of various substances under the strain 
of torsion, Daubrde produced two groups of cracks oblique to the axis of torsion, crossing 
each other at large angles, and having a striking resemblance to the normal intersecting 
joints which occur among stratified rocks. He concluded that a system of joints may 
be explained as the results of the torsion of strata arising during the movements to 
which the crust of the earth has been subjected.^ 

Mr. W. 0. Crossby in 1882 proposed the explanation that the most abundant type of 
joints, that of the straight, parallel and intersecting system, arise as the results of the 
earth -waves generated during earthquakes, the rocks through which the waves pass 
being exposed to such powerful alternate compression and tension as to rupture tliem.^ 

Joints form natural lines for the passage downward and upward of 
subterranean water (p. 465). They likewise furnish an effective lodgment 
for the action of frost, which wedges off blocks of rock in the manner 
already described (p. 532). As they serve, in conjunction with bedding, to 
divide stratified rocks into large quadrangular blocks, their influence in the 

^ De la Beche, ‘ Geol. Observer,’ p. 628. 

- Jukes’s ‘Manual,’ 3rd edition, p. 180. 

‘ iStudes de Geologic exp^rimentale,’ p. 300 ; and anle, p. 423. His experiments have 
been repeated by G. F. Becker, Tm7is. Amer. Inst. Min. Engin. xxiv. (1894), p. 130. 

^ W. 0. Cros]>y, papers cited p. 658. 
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of tlioso rocks is .so(‘n in tlH3 syniiiictricnl jiiid iircliitcct.ui'nl <i.s 
well as the spliritemi ajid dislocaUMl aspcu-ts so familiar in tJir scenery 
of sandstone and lirnostom* districts. 

2 . In Igneous (Massive) Rocks.- Whih* in stratified rocks, llie 

divisional planes consist of lines of bedding and of joint, (totting each 



283.—r<»rpliyry, m*ar Clyiuig Viiwr, (IjuniuirvoriNhir*', didw l*y ;t >y’4»'»n <4 

i>2iralUii jointH (/•'.)• 

other usually at a high, if iu)t a right angle; in igneenw (iiiaHsivi*) nn-ks, 
they include joints only ; and as tlu^He do not, us a ruh*, in’csent the sann* 
parallelism as linos of bedding, unstratifical rocks, (^ven tlnmgh as full of 
joints, have not the regularity of arranginnent of stratified formations. 
Some massive rocks indeed may have onti system of divisional plam‘.H 
so largely developed as to acquire a l)(*dd(id ca* fissih* cliar’acter. lln's 
structure, characteristically shown by some. phonoUb's, may also be detected 
among ancient porphyries (Fig. 2'bi). Most massive rocks ant travm’setl 
by two intersecting sets of chief or “maHtcn*’^ jaunts, whcu*ahy the rock is 



Fij.?. .loilltiHi Htnu'tiin* at Omuitr. 


divided into long ({uadrangular, rhomhoidal, hexagonal or |Kdygcaial 
columns. * The most perfect examples of cadumnar or prismatic jf»iritiiig 
are to be found in rocks of the bamdt family. A third set of joints may 
usually be noticed cutting across the columns and articulating them into 
segments, though generally less continuous and dorninarit than the others 
(Fig. 234). 'When these last-named cro8H“j(>ints are almurit or feelily 
dev(dopO(l, columns many feet in length can f|uarried out entire. Hucdi 
monoliths have ])ce'n from early times employed in the constnietiori of 
obelisks and pillars. 
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In large masses of granite, an outward inclination of the natural divisional planes 
of the rock may sometimes be observed, as if the granite were really a rudely bedded 
mass, having a dip towards and under the strata which rest upon its flanks. It is not 
a foliated arrangement of the constituent minerals analogous to the foliation of gneiss, 
for it can be traced in perfectly amorphous and thoroughly crystalline granite, but is 
undoubtedly a form of jointing by reason of which the rock weathers into large blocks 
piled one upon another like a kind of rude cyclopean masonry.^ In the Cj^narrying of 
granite, the workmen recognise that the rock splits into blocks much more easily in 
one direction, though externally there is no trace of any structure which could give 
rise to this tendency. 

Kocks of finer grain than granite, such as many diorites and dolerites, acquire a 
prismatic structure from the number and intersection of perpendicular “joints. The 
prisms, however, are unequal in dimensions, as well as in the number and proportions 
of their .sides, a frequent diameter being 2 or 3 feet, though they may sometimes be 
observed three times thicker, and extending up the face of a cliff for 300 or 400 feet. 
It is by means of joints that precipitous faces of crystalline, no less than of sedimentary 
rock, are produced and maintained, for they serve as openings into which frost drives 
every year its wedges of ice. They likewise give rise to the formation of the fantastic 
l)innacles and fretted buttresses characteristic of igneous rocks. 

As lava, erupted to the surface, cools and passes into the solid condition, a contract- 
tiou of its mass takes place. This diminution of bulk is accompanied by the develop- 
in£3nt of divisional planes or joints, more especially diverging from the upper and 
under surfaces, and intersecting at irregular distances, so as to divide the rock into rude 
prisms. Occasionally another series of joints, at a right angle to these, traverses the 
mass, parallel with its upper and under surfaces, and thus the rock acquires a kind of 
fissile or bedded appearance. The most characteristic structure, however, among 
volcanic rocks is the prismatic, or, as it is incorrectly termed, “ basaltic.’* Where this 
arrangement occurs, as it so commonly does in basalt, the mass is divided into tolerably 
regular pentagonal, hexagonal or irregularly polygonal prisms or columns, set close 
together at a right angle to the main cooling surfaces (Fig. 235). These prisms vary 
from 1 inch or even less to 18 or more inches in diameter, and range up to 100 or even 
150 feet in height. Many excellent and well-known examples of columnar structure 
are exhii)ited on the coast-cliffs of tlie Tertiary volcanic region of Antrim and the west 
of Scotland, as in tli(3 Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s Cave. In many cases, no sharp 
lino can be drawn between a columnar basalt and the beds above and below, -which show 
no similar structure, but into which the prismatic mass seems to pass. 

Considerable discussion has arisen as to the mode in which this columnar structure 
has been produced. That it is a species of jointing, due to contraction, was long ago 
pointed out by Scrope, and- is now generally conceded, though the conditions under 
which it is produced arc not quite clear.'-^ Professor James Thomson showed how the 
columnar structure might be explained as a phenomenon of contraction, and subsequently 
Mr. Mallet concluded that “ all the salient phenomena of the prismatic and jointed 
structure of basalt can be accounted for upon the admitted laws of cooling, and 
contraction thereby, of melted rock possessing the known properties of basalt, the 
essential conditions being a very general homogeneity in the mass cooling, and that the 
cooling shall take place slowly, principally from one or more of its surfaces.” In the 
more perfectly columnar basalts, the columns are sometimes articulated, each prism 

1 In the granite of the axes of the Rocky Mountains and parallel ranges to the westward, 
a kind of bedded structure has been described as passing under the crystalline schists. 

G-. P. Scrope, ‘Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ p. 92. J. Thomson, 
BrU. Assoc. 1863, Sects, p. 95. R. Mallet, Proc. Roy. Soc. 1875 ; Phil. Mag. ser. 4, vol. i. 
pp. 122, 201. T. G. Bonney, Q. J. G. S. 1876, p. 140. J. Walther, Jahrb. Geol. 
lieichsanst. 1886, p. 295. J. P. hidings, Amer. Journ. Sci. xxxi. (1886), p. 321. 
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being separable into vertebra*, with a cup-aiuM):!!! Kuckci at <*a<*h art ioulatidii • Figs. 2:b; 
and 237). This ]>eouliarity wa.s traead by Mr. Mallet to the. eontraet i<tn of each prisin 
in its lerigtli and in its diameter, ami to tin* con.siajiH'iit production of t ransvei-se joints, 
whicih, as the resultant of tln^ two coiitraetiiig strains, are oldiipie to tin* .sides <d'tbe 
prism, ])nt, as the obli<{uity lesscms towards tln^ <*entr«‘, iieeesHarily a.s.sume, when perFeet, 
a (Jiip-shape, tlie e(mve.K surface p«»inting in the. same «lii(‘elioii a.s that in whi(‘h the prism 
has grown. This e.vplanation, however, will hanlly aeeount for eases, which are not 
uncommon, wlnu’e the eonv(*xity jnuiits lln^ other way, or \vher»* it is .sjunetime.H in one 
(lircctioii and sometimes in the oth(*.r. ‘ Tlni is'markahle spheroids ? Fig. t» }, p. uhieh 
a})t)ear in many weatliered igneous rocks lie.side.s basalts may l>e due, where they are not 
th(5 result of weathering, to continued eontniction within the hrxngonal or polygomai 
spaces delined by the columnar joints and eroHS-joints of a eo<ding mass, 'fhe eontrae 
lion of these blo(*ks would tend to the developimuit of Hueee.Hsive spheroiflai .Hhell'n, 
which might remain mutually adherent and invinible in a fre.sh fnu'ture of the Kn-k, yet 
might make their presence effeetive during the complex pnKtesw.s of W(«atheriijg/* After 
some exposure, the H|)heroidH of basalt begin to appear, and gradually crumble away 
by the .suceossive formation and disappearanei* of external weiithered crusts or coats, 



Fig. 235.— Ordinary eolunmiir 
Ktructure of iatva. 



Fig, 230. BulbiuubHoekist 
J<»intiiig of eoluiiiiiN.. 



Fi'A 237. M»«imeiitlo}j of Uail 
JUul-Hoj-ket ntruelisj'*'. 


which fall olFinto sand and clay. Almost all augiti*; or honddendie rocks, with manv 
granites and iiorphyries, exhibit the tendency to decompose into rounded sphcioidal 
blocks, the columnar stru(.*ttir(% though ahundiiiit among modern vohaiiiie rttH’ks, i’^ b\“ 
no means confined to those. It is as well (linplayml anmug the lavas of the Lowm* Old 
Red Sandstone, and of the Carboniferous LiincKtone in (lentral Scotland, as aniong t hone 
of Tertiary age in Auvergne or the Vivarais. 

As already stated, prismatic forms have homi superinduced upon rtn-kn l»y a high 
temperature and subseipient cooling, as where coal and Hiiudstorie hiive been invaded by 
basalt. Tliey may likewise be observed to arise during the (s>nsoliclittif»ii ofii Hulwtaueo 
from aqueous solution. In starch, for example, the columnar structure iiifiy be well 
developed, and not infrequently ratliates from <a*rtiiin centres, m in biiMfdt and otln-r 
igneous rocks. 

3. In, Foliated (Schistose) Rocks, - schistH likftwiwi poiiwsHs tludr 
joints, which approximate in character to those among the niaHsivc! igf icons 
rocks, but they are on the whole less clistinct attfl continuoiw, while their 
effect in dividing the rocks into ohlong inaBseH is considerably modified 
by the transverse lines of foliation. These lines play somewhat the same 

* Seropc, pointed this clearly out (OV/,/. Heptember ]H7r,|, thougli Malle! dimL 

November 1875) roplicil that in sucli eases the urtic.ulations mu?4 In* formed jiiHt aboiil lln* 
<lividing surface, between the part of the rot^k which cooled from fd«»ve uiid that wideli 
cooled from lielow. Hee also on this .suhjistt J. P. O’Keilly, 7Vo/n.. /f»u j.ro/ 

fl879), p. (141. ‘ ^ . 

^ Bonuey, (^. J. (/. K 187d, p. I. '51, The pcriitie strueturiMM |uidialdy a mkr«»'«q»i!' 
e.x'ampic. of tln^ same kind of contruetion. 
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part as tliose of stratification among the stratified rocks, thongli with less 
definiteness and precision. The jointing of the more massive foliated 
rocks, such as the coarser varieties of gneiss, approaches most closely to 
that of granite ; in the finely fissile schists, on the other hand, it is rather 
linked v^^ith that of sedimentary formations. Upon these differences 
much of the characteristic variety of outline presented by cliffs and crests 
of foliated rocks depends. 

Sandstone Dykes. — Reference may perhaps he most conveniently 
made here to the filling up of opened joints or fissures with sedimentary 
material, so as to give rise to dj^ke-like 
veins traversing indifferently any kind 
of rock. In some cases the origin of 
these veins is obviously due to the 
ordinary deposit of sediment over an 
uneven and rifted surface of submerged 
land. If such a surface has been worn 
hy denudation into deep clefts and narrow 
chinks and is then in that condition 
carried down beneath sea -level, these 
depressions will he speedily filled up with 
gravel, sand or silt. On long subsequent 
re-exposure at the surface, the older rock 
may be laid bare with numerous pipes or 
veins of conglomerate or sandstone de- 
scending into its mass. Good illustrations 
of this structure may be seen on the south-western flanks of the mountain 
Slioch, above Loch Maree, Ross-shire (Fig. 238), where ramifying clefts 
in the denuded surface of the ancient Lewisian land have preserved the 
sediments of the Torrid onian waters under which that land was submerged. 

But many instances have been observed where the explanation is not 
so obvious ; where the fissures have not been laid bare hy denudation, 
but have been opened hy underground movements and have immediately 
or speedily been filled with sedimentary material. Probably in most 
cases the infilling has been from above, hut in some examples it appears 
to have come from below. The following illustrations will show the 
nature and wide distribution of this structure. 

Lava- streams in cooling not infrequently split open in irregular 
fissures. Into these cavities dust and debris may he blown by wind or 
washed by rain. Where the molten rock has entered a lake or the sea, 
sandy silt may be washed into the rents and gradually fill them up. 
This sediment may even be stratified horizontally between the vertical 
walls of its enclosing fissure. Numerous examples of this structure have 
been observed among the andesites and other lavas of the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Central Scotland (Fig. 336). 


Pig. 238. — Narrow rifts or cracks in tlie 
Lewisian gneiss (a) filled with Torri- 
donian Conglomerate and Sandstone (6), 
north of Fasach Burn, Kiulochtnve, 
Ross-shirc.i 


^ Tlie depth of tins fissure is about 3 feet. Mr. 0. T. Clougli lias traced another exaiimle 
in the same district for a length of 2 miles, soiaetinies descending lOO feet down into the 
gneiss. Mr. E. Greenly has described a group of sandstone pi 2 >es in Anglesey, one of wliich 
descends 12 feet from an overlying sandstone into a limestone. OcoL 1900, p. 20. 
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ProfcHHor Pavlow has drscriluMi Honift <lyk«‘>- “1 harti i.iiHlsiom* thjit 

travcrso. tho Nnoconiiaii clays of the (listric-t- of Alaiyr. Ku^sia. Ah iIo-m* rlays luc soft, 
fiHsures opfiiKMl in tlicm iiiUHt. .sot»ii liavt* I'loseMi nnh'; >. rapifhy tilled with loiriyni niaferial. 
Fortunaloly this niahn ial has enclosed contcniporaiicous uiy^aiuMUH vvhirh it to In- 

ti sand of ()lw*.!ciic age. It woid.l thuH apiM-ar that the N‘i-.H-»»inian cIivm lay h. iirath 
an older Tcrtitiry sea, that they wan-c rent ojien, prohitldy hy a Mihniarine rttrtis(|uake, 



PiK- -tt'.’. Clrottp of I)yke« In (’relac»««HH ^Ifalaon \oflti *4 l .4f<43»'-v-:4 l 

' jiiHiito VhUcv, PuUfoniiii. Fhotograiih t»y J. K iHiler, I', H. 1’ljp ki'i?- 4 •1;^*- fovn 

inchfH ihiek. 


and that tin? finsuraH tlum |>mdu€ad were- at mm* filled «|» wiili thi' iifid ftlirllti 

of the overlying floor. These saiidHtimo-ilylcrs " lirrinne in llit.t nay tmlmd. 
Bmmna^niUhnJ 

Mr. Whiiinaii C’nmn hati d<*w*rllHHi, from the Pikers peak of rri|*»iii*|o. fniirh 

more, ainrirml neriftH of dykes wliich travitrso ii |»re.f,'iiinhrhiii granite. Tlir? e*»ii%i*4 
of fma even -grained miiciHloitc or t|uarUite, which lian fillrd a lodwiifk td fimflj 
]»aridlfd fiksuri'H with many branches and conneriing MniiH. The trtiw vary ffowi tliiti 

* A. P. Pavlow, f/eo/, Mifff. I*. -IP. 
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films up to a few feet iu breadth, bub some attain a width of many yards, while two 
form prominent ridges on the surface, with a width of from 200 to 300 yards each. 
The largest examples can be followed for nearly a mile. These veins have more recently 
been examined by Air. W. 0. Crosby, who has traced them for many miles along the 
ground traversed by the great fault of Ute Pass. He has found them closely accom- 
panying this dislocation, and nowhere more than 500 to 1000 feet distant from the 
principal line of displacement, and he suggests that the fissures were formed at the 
time of the production of the fault, and were filled iu with sand from the overlying 
Potsdam sandstone.^ 

Sandstone dykes have been met W’itli in seme number in hTorthern California, and 
under conditions which have suggested another explanation of their origin. Mr. J. S. 
Diller, who first called attention to them in that region, found forty-five examples there, 
all approximately parallel, usually vertical, and varying fi-om mere films to eight feet in 
breadth and from 200 yards to 9^ miles in length (Fig. 239). They consist of an impure 
quartzose sandstone, and intersect the Cretaceous sandstones and shales along lines of 
joint, without distortion or displacement of the strata. Mr. Diller has suggested that 
they represent fissures caused by earthquakes, which have been filled in with sand 
rapidly injected from below, probably from an underlying sandstone, the material of 
which resembles that of the dykes. ^ 

Part III. Inclination of Eocks. 

The most casual observation is sufficient to satisfy us that the rocks 
now visible at the earth’s surface are seldom in their original position. 
We meet with sandstones and conglomerates composed of water-worn 
particles, yet forming the angular scarps of lofty mountains ; shales and 
clays full of remains of fresh-water shells and land-plants, yet covered 
by limestones made up of marine organisms, and these limestones rising 
into great ranges of hills, or undulating into fertile valleys, and passing 
under the streets of busy towns. Such facts, now familiar to every 
reader, and even to many observers who know little or nothing of system- 
atic geology, point unmistakably to the conclusion that most of the 
rocks of the land have been formed under water, sometimes in lakes, 
more frequently in the sea, and that they have been elevated into land. 

But further examination discloses other and not less convincing evi- 
dence of movement. Judging from what takes place at the present time 
on the bottoms of 'lakes and of the sea, we confidently infer that when 
the strata now constituting so much of the solid framew^ork of the land 
were formed, they were laid down nearly horizontally, or at least at low^ 
angles (anfej p. 636). When, therefore, we find tliem inclined at all 
angles, and even standing on end, we conclude that they have been dis- 
turbed. Over wide spaces, they have been upraised bodily, with little 
alteration of horizontality ; hut in most places some departure from that 
original position has been effected. 

Dip. — The inclination thus given to rocks is termed their Dip. Its 

1 W. Cross, Btdl Geol Soc. Amer, v. (1894), p. 225 ; W. O. Crosby, /Ml. /&.svv; 
hfistitute, Mass, xxvii. (1895), p. 113. 

^ Bull. Geol. Soc. Ainer. i. (1890), p. 411. Mr, Diller refers to earlier notices of the 
structure by Darwin in California, J. D. Dana in Oregon, Whitney in California, and M!‘(h‘e 
in Eastern Central Mississippi. Mr. Hay has described some instances from Nebraska, 
op. cit. iii. (1892), p. 56. 
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amount is exprcsstul in dr^m^s inea.sunul from tho phino of tint horizon. 
Thus a S(^t of rocks [ialhw;iy iKitwctm tin* horizz^ntal uiid V(*rtJca! position 
would 1)0 sai<l to dip atari an^h* of -jo , while* if V(‘rtical thev %voul<l he* 
marked with the. an^^de^ of i)t) . Tln^ iin'linatitm is iiH‘asurc*<l with ;in 
instrumemt tm'inod tlui (1inoiin*tei% which is variemsly made, hut ed' \vhi<*h 



F)g. *-U{). t.hi» l»*nf tn*' iO»»J 

(Hnlf tin* Miw itf ill*’ “rjuiiiiilo 


one of the simplest forms is shown in Kij^. 24t). 'rids consists of a thin 
strip of Vioxwood, two inches l>roa<l, Htrengthcncel with brass a,lon ;4 the 
edges, and <livided into two hvives, each 6 in(*hes long, iung**d togctln*!' 
so that when operuid out they form a foot rule. On the iiiHide of one nf 
these loaves a graduated are wdth a peiiduluiii is insert cd. When tin* 
instrument is held horizontally, the pendulum points to zero. When 
placed vertically, it niarks OU . By retiring at a right angh* tu the 
direction of di|) of a group of inclined beds, and lioldiiig tht* clinometer 



Fij4. *m. Ajijcnmitly liori/.Miiliil Sfmlii c/r.i, 


before the eye until its upper edge eoincidos with tlie line of laiilditig, wc 
readily olitain the amount or angle of dip. In (ibservatifum of this nnlun* 
it is of course micessary either to place the clirimm‘t4*r striclly paraili*! 
with the direction of dip, or, if this he inipossilda, to lake fw’o oieaMtire 
nnmts, and cak'ulatc from them the true angled Himpli! m ofmetn'iitifiii 
of dip is, it is attende.d with soriuj liabilities to error, against which tin* 

’ In Juknn'.H ** Mninoir <ni thi? Sfnith Htjttr«r*Uhir*! m M fmtnfS. **/' igftJ, 

(liiitl p. a f'ornniia is givt'ii for rjilrulatirig !li»* tnw Uip I'rem Up? iijt|«rrtsl UJp '.-rrii 

in a rliir. A grapliiml jupIIpmI of riniiputiiiK He* trin* dip freni rdwrvulimi^i ut" fivf» 

dipa ]ifw h(‘i*n hUgg.*Ht.-il hy Mr. W. IL Onltmi, %. p. n:i2, Hw-jirt*, lOrri/. 

* Physical (JenJogy/ \m2, p. -ISo. A. Hiirki-r, (M, \hh\, p. ir,|, 

n«»* of the prf»tra<’tor in ln*ld gf*<dngy, /'»(»>. Ih/hfui Su>\ viii. f iSU.'ii, ji. 1 2. 
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observer should be on his guard. A single face of rock may not disclose 
the true dip, especially if it be a clean-cut joint-face. In Fig. 241, for 
example, the strata might be supposed to be horizontal ; but another 
side view of them (as Fig. 242) might show them to be gently inclined or 
even nearly vertical. 



Fig. 242. — Real inclination of Strata .shown in Fig.l241 (IK). 


Again, a deceptive surface inclination is not infrequently to be seen 
among thin-bedded strata. Mere gravitation, aided by the downward 
pressure of sliding detritus or soil-cap,” suffices to bend over the edges 
of fissile sti^ata, which, though really dipping into the hill, are thus made 
to appear superficially to dip away from it (Fig. 243). Similar effects, 
with even proofs of contortion, may be noticed under boulder-clay, or in 
other situations where the rocks have been bent over and crushed by a 
mass of ice. 

When the dip is outward in every direction from a central point, it 
is said to be quit -ver sal (A in Fig. 245). Strata thus affected are 
thrown into a dome-shaped structure ; while when the dip is towards a 
central point, they have' a basin-shaped structure. 

Outcrop. — The edgeis of strata which appear at the surface of the 
ground are termed their Outcrop or Basset. If the strata are quite 
horizontal, the direction of outcrop depends on inequalities of the ground 
and variations in amount of denudation. Perfectly level ground lying, 
upon horizontal beds shows, of course, no out- 
crop, for the surface coincides with a plane 
of stratification. But occasional water-courses 
have been eroded below the general level, so 
as to reveal along their sides outcrops of the 
strata. The remarkable sinuosities. of outcrop 
produced by the unequal erosion of horizontal 
strata are illustrated in Fig. 244, where A is a map of a piece of ground 
deeply trenched by valleys, and B that of an area comparatively little 
denuded. In both cases the outcrops are seen to wind round the sides 
of the slopes. 

Where strata are inclined, the course of their outcrop is regulated 
partly by the direction and amount of inclination, and partly by th(* 



Fig. 243. — siipcrliciul dip. 


form of the ground. When with 
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of dip they crop ovf, that 
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is, rise to th (3 sur-f;u*t;, a,ion|^ ;i perfi'ctly oi ^rniuid, th«*. out 

crop runs at a right- angle tf> tJie dip. Ihit any iiiequalit ie.s uf tie* Mjrfaec*, 
such Jis valleys, raA in(‘s, hills, and ridges, will, as ifi the eas<‘ oi hurizuntal 
beds, cause the eutcrop t:<> <l(‘S('riiM‘ a eiia-iiitous ei»ursi% (*\ eii tliuiigii t lie 
dip shouhl iMOiiain ptu'feetJy stea<ly all the while. If a line i»f preeipituus 
gorge shouhl run dircs'tly with the dip, tin* euleinp will there In* enineiilent 

^ outcrop 

depends on the tldckn**sH of tht* 
Htratum ancl on the angle of iii|i. 

inc’lined at 

'X/ 1 f angh’ cif T, on a perfiaily level 

r/ ^ ■ ph*ee of ground would have an 

otitcroj) alKiut OO feel l»n»ad. At 

Y /P Jp‘ / breadth r»f the 

I / <*titer<ip would !»« a little over 1 1 

\. \)iWY ^**^*^* At .10" ■ it would he reduced 

to 2 feet, iirtd tluj diiiiiiiuf ion wouhl 
^’ls^ ii44.~»HinufniH(Hit{-mimefiM»rizfmi«iHtrmtii continue utitil, when the Inal wit« 
(l(*imudii)goniicHiuallti«MofKiirfttc». ||jII bniadtll tif the OUtcnip 


l'’lg. ‘J44."-"HimiouH (mtcrapH of Uorizonlal Htrmtii 
(l(*j>«udii)g on ino(}uallti«M f»f Kiirfttci?. 


Th.nv.u.ybto,k ,.„„rw,, «XH.:tIv f-rrCHIKHMi 

with the thiektMWH of iiie bed. 

It is further to ho (deserved that among vertical rocks, the direetJcui of the 
■outcro[) necessarily corresponds with the strike, and eont.imi«*s to do so 
irrespective altogether of any irregularities of the grouiifl 11ie lower 
therefore th(5 angle of inclination, tlie greater is llie efieel of siirfiice- 
inequalities upon the line of oukirop ; the higher tin* angle, the km i« 
that influence, till when the beds stand on «*nd it ceascH. 

Strike. '•--A liorizontal line drawn at a right iiiiglii to tin* «li|i in ciillcfl 
thc3 Striker of the rocks. From what has Just iM^eri «iiich tliiH liin* muni 
coincide with outcrop vvdien the surface of the ground is qiiiti* m on 

the beach in Fig. 24 o, and alsf) when the. l.wds arc verlifii'l. At all oilier 
times, strike and outcro|> are not strictly coincificrit, hiii tlie liitliir 
wanders to ajid fro across the forriujr iw;cordirig to cliiingcs in tin* coiitniir 
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of the ground. The strike may be a straight line, or may curve rapidly 
in every direction, according to the behaviour of the dip. A set of beds 
dipping westwards for half a mile (a to Fig. 245) have a north and 
south strike for the same distance. If the dip changes to S.W., S., S.E., 
and E., the strike will bend round in a curving line (as at S). In the case 
of a qud-qud-versal dip the strike forms a complete circle (as at A). The dip 
being ascertained gives the strike, but the strike does not certainly indicate 
the direction of dip, which may be either to the one side or the other. 



Fig. 245.— Geological Mai), showing strata exposed contiiiuoualy along a beach 
and occasionally in the interior. 

Two groups of strata, dipping the one east and the other west, have both 
a north and south strike. Strike may be conceived as always a level line 
on the plane of the horizon, so that, no matter how much the ground may 
undulate, or the outcrop may vary, or the dip may change, the strike will 
remain horizontal. Hence in mining operations, it is commonly spoken 
of as the level-course or level-hearing. A “ level ” or underground roadway, 
driven through a coal-seam at right angles to the dip, will undulate in its 
trend if the dip changes in direction, but it may be made perfectly level, 
and kept so throughout a whole coal-field so long as it is not interfered 
with by dislocations. 

In Fig. 245, the strike and outcrop are coincident on the Hat beacli, but cease to be 
so the moment the ground begins to slope up into the coast-cliff. This is seen in the 
eastern half Qf the map, where the lines of outcrop slant up into the cliff at an angle 
dependent mainly on the amount of the dip. A section drawn in the line L L' would 
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Hhow the .structure r<*pn‘Nfiit«‘jl in Ki/^. L’h>. Uy tin* aiij.']*', olMip if Is 

possible to (‘sthn/ite tin* tiiieKiieHs of a Hi*ries ol’ bi'ds. .luh Imw far bi'sjrafh tin* Mjrfane 
any gii^en beil niifcht be exjH'cti'd to ln‘ fniiml. If, tbr tin* hnri/Hiila! hinfain'i* 

across the .strike ]><‘t ween IhmIs S ainl A * Fh'. ‘Jlh \m w hnind to be f. i i, uiih n 

moan (lii> of Ih", the a<;tual thiokness vvinjid 1 m- hi -K fci-t, anti betl A wmihl !»• !«.!|ii<f at 
a depth of 5:1 ‘8 feet below the outentp «d'S, If I he same tievelopjnent »»f at rata iiiiirn 
inlaml, the, hod A should he found at a little m»»re fiiaii ‘J<)n fnet beni^tth the siirliio**, if a 
hor<! we.re Huiik to it in the ipiarry hb. If the titfal depth t»f rtH*!; itetw»'eji tt and/# Im- 
1000 f(Md., tln-ii evidently, if tlie strata etnihi be ivHt«»retl fn their tnijitmil appiM^tmately 
horizontal position, with bed a at the Hiirfaee, bed /# wtadti be etsvered ft» a tieplli nf Iiiiin 
feet. It will be notieed also that an the an^le of dip inereaHes. the uuteiHpi aie thereby 
brought closer together. Where the ouierops run along tfie taee of a ehff oi 4eep h.ink 
(B) they luuKt likewise be drawri togetln'i’ on a map. In reality, *4' roni te, flo- ie vaiia 
tious taka place though the saim? vertical thiekneMM of roek may eveiy where inl. rvem- 
between the Hcveral <»ut<‘ropH. 
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It is UHually desirable to estimate the thiekneHses of strata, cHpceiitlly wln se, an in 
Fig. 240, they art} expowul in continuciiis sei-tion. A eonvenienl though imf hirjetly 
acsciirate rule for this purposie may he applied ift eases where the iiriglr »*f iiniinai ion m 
less than 45". The real thi<;kness <4' a ntiiHS of iiirliiied utrala may ife lAkeii to |.»e .4' 

its apparent thickness for every 5 ' <d’ (lijt. Thu?< if a set of brd-^* dip?« «|eii«ii|y sn one 
direction at ff'for a horizontal s[M4Cf» «f l*i00 feet iiieasnred per pend ini I tirly fo the fdiik*", 
their actual thicknoSH will be »»1’ lhl» feet. It the flip be 15 , llie true !ii}ekiie»v^ Will 
be or 800 feet, and ho ond 


Fart IV. (‘i uvatfri:.'* 

A, little reflection will show that thonglb «o far m regard^ ilir trilliiig 
portions of the rockn viHible at the mirhuat, we tnight regard ilir ineliiif^tl 
surfaces of strata as parts of straight lini^s, titey nin«t ii«*vi‘r!liidi'H.H !«* 
parts of large curves. Take far example the simtiou in Fig. At tiie 

left hand the strata descend beneath tlie surfaei* at an aiigli? *4 110 inure 
than 15", but at tins opposite end the angle has rinen tniiu , Hmre ludiig 
no dislocation or abrupt ehange of inelinatiotb it in i*videiit iliiif. tip’ ln^ib 
cannot proceed indefinitely downwani at tin* satiie angle wtiieh tliey liiiie 

* Maclan-n’s Uh-oiogy of Fib* mid tin* bothiiiirH,* *iinl rdit, p, F.f laiiir-. Psr 

cHtimating di[j and tliickm'.HH, Juki'^N * Maumd,' p. #1^ : in'*'#!}' p;.>* 4 . 4 

p. too. 

“ A u.scful o<aii[rt'iidimn of infonnathm rcgariliii^ irtuv^ n<i fh* *0 Im- iH >h> 4 f}>f 

ciirvaturoH of Im*. been prcpnivd by .M. K. d<* 5b'ir|«^rm mi«i Ps#if» • m I Hr 50 ., ' I# 

r)ksl(H“nJ.jo}j,H d»- ti-iTCNtn*,’ 1 KHH, Znradi On Feus'li ami Ib fin.io* «;r. < f tb 

variouH typoH of plimtion nud «Ii;4orufio»i of rock<. in hv Ikilr.i W m Jo iioJooo . 1 *. 

‘‘The .Mechanic -Mtf Apimhic-hian Htrm4uns“iii tlir /.ifh >' o A, , .ii4 a 

later di.H(pu.Hitioii will hv found by Ih Vjiii Him* in .Aoovo OV,4. n !|, |P5, -'O;?* 

449 and hiCj. 
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at the surface, otherwise they would run away from each other, but must 
bend round to accommodate themselves to the difference of inclination. 
By prolonging the lines of bedding for some way beneath and above sea- 
level, we can show graphically that the strata are necessarily curved (Fig. 
248). A section of this kind brings out clearly the additional fact that 
an upward continuation of the curved beds must have been carried away 
by the denudation of the surface. In every instance therefore where, in 



Fi<'. 247.— Section of Inclined Strata. 


walking over the surface, we traverse a series of strata which gradually, 
and without dislocations, increase or diminish in inclination, we cross part 
of a curvature in the strata of the earth’s crust. The foldings, however, 
can often be distinctly seen on cliffs, coast-lines, or other exposures of 
rock (Fig. 249). The observer cannot long continue his researches in the 
field without discovering that the strata composing the earth’s outer crust 
have been almost everywhere thrown into curves, usually so broad and 
gentle as to escape observation except when specially looked for. 



Fig. 248-— Section of Inclined Strata, as in Fig. 247, showing that they form part of a large curve. 

If the inclination and curvature of rocks are so closely connected, a 
corresponding relation must hold between their strike and curvature. 
In fact, the prevalent strike of a region is determined by the direction of 
the axes of the great folds into which the rocks have been thrown. H 
the curves are gentle and inconstant, there will be a corresponding varia- 
tion in the strike. But should the rocks be strongly plicated, there will 
VOL. I 2 X 
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necessarily l»e most thorou^^h eoiricideiH’c lK*tu’c«*n !ln‘ strilu* and the 
direction of tlu^ plication. 

Monoclines. ( 'urvatun* occasionally shows itself ansoici iioci/.unlal 
or gently indiin'd ntrata in the fonn of an alanpt itirliiial ion, and tiicn 
a,n innnodiutn resumption of tin* pri*\i{>u.s Hat. oi* gently shaping po iiiun. 
Tin*, strata a, r(‘. thus hent. up ami contiiiin* on t he ot her sifii* f»f the to|«I 



.Isi' 




Fig. 'Jl'.i. (’nrv»'»l Siinrmii mh ih* kmU *4 U»a«<rl. hu’ 

at a higher Ittvt*!. Hneh bends are railed Moniodines or ini»no 
clinal folds, beeanse iliey prewnt only one fold, or ont^ half «d a fold, 
instead of the two in an arch or tnnigh (Fig. Hcctirai Ih ^ie inosi 
notalHc instonec of this Htntctnrc in nritain is that of the Fie of \\ ighl 
(Fig. 250), where the (IretaecoUH rocks (e) on the south side of tli** isiaiel 
rapidly rise in inclination till they become tiearly vaulieal, while ilie 
Lower Tertiary stratti (/) follow vvitlt a similar «t«!ep dip, but lapifllv 


Fig. ‘iftiK SrcliMti ol a NlMtHit'linrit 1 %;» *4 Wriit 


flatten down towanlH the north eojiat. Probably the mosl gigaiifir irioii*# 
c.hbial folds in the. wiu'ld are theme into which tlie riuiiarkabiy bon/,Miifai 
and undisltirlaui rocks of the Western States ami lVrrif*nies of ilir 
Aimu’iean Union have lu'cn throwui.* 

hVom tin*, abnmhtiHa^ of inclined .strata all over the ivorlih W'*;' lioiy 
n^adily fjerceivn^ that the normal structure (d the vidblc fiart of i|irM*art il'^; 

* So*, tluj el' Mi'hhi-.h. liuilcy Willin anti Vjus « iO-^i uu |^. nr* ’4”' 

Po\veir« ‘M*],\ploriitiou nf thr Hivi-r of ft** W*-.,!,*' -<4 !!,< I iiC 

MmuiUiinH,” in Ihr Fi/iurfH of tin* ftnU tf»'4 r’i' -o '■'■’’■ei';. 

lIuttcm’K ‘High Fli«.tritfj\ itf rt;tln' jukI ‘ I!i‘4ory of tJo* Umn*} ", 

of the licmry Moimfain^.* 
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crust is one of innumerable foldings of the rocks. Sometimes more 
steeply, sometinaes naore gently undulated, not infrequently dislocated 
and displaced, the sedimentary accumulations of former ages everywhere 
reveal evidence of great internal movement. Here and there, the move- 
ment has resulted in the formation of a dome-shaded elevation of the 
strata, wherein, as if pushed up from a single point, they slope away 
oil all sides from the centre of greatest upthrust, with a qud-qud-m'sal 
dip (pp. 669, 671). Where the top of the dome has been removed, the 
successive outcrops of the strata form concentric rings, the lowest at 
the centre, the highest at the circumference, the dip being outwards 
from the centre (A in Figs. 245 and 246). The converse structure, 
where the strata have sunk towards a central point, gives rise to a basin 
in wliich, after exposure by denudation, the outcrops of the strata like- 
wise form concentric rings, but where the dip is inward to the middle of 
the basin (.s in Fig. 246). 



'Jrn. — Arch, or Auticlinc, which lias loeen denuded by the removal of be<ls, as shown by 
the dotted line a c above the axis h. 

Anticlines and Synelines, — In the vast majority of cases, however, 
the folding has taken place, not round a point, but along an axis. 
Where strata dip away from an axis so as to form an arch or saddle, 
the structure is termed an Anticline, or anticlinal axis (Fig. 251). 
Where they dip towards an axis, forming a trough or basin, it is called a 
Syiicline, or synclinal axis (Fig. 252). In a simple or symmetrical 
fold the axial plane is vertical or approximately so, and the limbs have 



on the whole the same general angle of inclination, in opposite directions 
(Figs. 251, 252). In many cases, however, the axis is markedly in- 
clined and the dip on one side is much steeper than on the other, though 
on both sides still towards opposite directions. This inclination may 
increase until the fold is bent over, so that the strata on one side are 
inverted and the dip is in the same direction, though it may be at different 
angles, in the two limbs. 

An anticlinal or synclinal axis must always die out unless abruptly 
terminated by dislocation. In the anticline, the crest of the fold, after 
continuing horizontal, or but slightly inclined, at last begins to turn 
downward, the angle of inclination lessens, and the arch then ends or 
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Survf'j' .\I«*nu»jr 
dlagraiiiH will ii 


(iKdTh'j fxn ' iSTiiraruiL \ cKaijn : ) ' 

‘‘n()S(‘s out/’ lu <*i syiiclino, thu trough oviuitaially hcuuls 
upward, aiui the buds, with g;ra(iuall3' les.siaiiiiy angles, 
swiiiy: round it.. 

Inversion, {iivorttnl ibld.s occur abundantly in r^‘yion> 
of ^T(^at plicatbui. The yi'adual incn‘aH<‘ of deformation in 
a rc/^ion was adinir’ahly iIlustr;it<Hi from tin* AppaL'ichiait 
coaidield by II. lb and \\/ V*. lu»yors, who »4a\<‘ an in 



Fij^. u'U. KMrIsnid SOmfnn*. 


Htinictive. dmnonHtration of a siu’ic.s of plicafioiis, bc^imiiny 
with Hymmetrical folds, .succc«‘dcd by others with steep 
fronts towards the wi’.st, until at last tlnssc .st«a‘pcr fronts 
pass under the opposite sides <>f thf» arehes, rise !«» 

a 8eri(*.H of inverted fohls (Fie. dlie Silurian iiplandH 

of the south of Seotlami have the arehes and tiouelis tilted 
in one direction for miles to|^(*ther, hc> that in one iialf of 
each of them tln‘, strata lie bottom upwanls *Ja 1 1 / It 

is in lai’ge mmintain chniiiH, howevei', that inversion can he 



MUh. «#f til*’ iiLiitiOrh MsMitincji, s ll.jj! /.-i 


s(i<,in on tint grandest seale. Tin* Alps furnish iiiiiiiefoir-.* 
Htrikiiif^ illustratioim. On the north side rif thai eliitiii, tlu' 
Secondary and d’ertiary rocks have been m* «.fiiiipliii*ly 
turned <»ver for many inilcH that thi* hnvest beds fiott'' foriii 
the t(»pH of the Iiills, while the highest lie deep below ifieiii.. 
Individual mcnintairi.H (Figs. 2hh, ‘jrnh ‘ioT, 

' nrnfrHMjr L'lpwortli lein tml witli unirfi iln* 

aiitif'liufH met HyiicliticN ai thr ** Moffat Hlialen** p/, */, f*. S. %%%n, 

|». tii0|, aid liHM oMf tfc' of a •'liJcO.ifr- ni lli*' 

Si'ottish HiglilrtiiU'' Tla* '^rtnlnr*’ ?4 t|i» Soiiftrtii 

I'pl.-adH (if Heel laid loo- hem c%hatiaiirly i jhnl m llc’ i 
on that rcyioii hy r»*acli .aid Ihau*- dsu!*|* fjiani, iirslriH'le*’ 

i‘ fhitis4. 
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stupendous examples of inversion, -which can he followed w-ith the eye ■ 



Fig. 256.— Stmaturf! of the Gliiniiseh iMoiintain, after Rotlipletz. 

1, Trias ; 2, Jurassic ; 8, Cretaceous ; 4, Eocene and Oligoceiie. a, a, Thrust -plane.s (p. 091). 

from a distance along their slopes, as on the declivities on either side 
of the upper end of the Lake of Lucerne, where great groups of strata 



6, Eocene ; c, Ci’ctacc.oiis ; White J ura tlirust upward on the left hand over the xJicated Eocene ; 
h.j. Brown Jura ; t, Trias ; s, Schistose rocks, i)erliai).s metamorphosed Paheozoic formation.s. 

have heeii folded over and over each other, as we might fold carpetsd 
^ Tlie ‘ ‘(.xlar 11 er double” fold has been the .subject of considerable discussion. The struc- 
ture, according to Heirn, is slioivn in Fig. 257 (‘Mechainsinus der aeV)irgsbildiiiig’). lu Ids 
vittw, tlie whole of the rocks, schists included, remained undisturbed until the post -Eocene 
folding. Yacek, however, contended, with evident probability, that tlie older schists are 
nncoiiforinably overlain liy later formations (Juhrh. Ged, Mnchsanst. 1879, p. 726 ; 1884, 
pp. 6*20; VerhandL Ged. lieichs. 1880, p. 189 ; 1881, p. 43). A. Heim, Verhc^m, 
Ueol. Reichs. 1880, p, 155 ; 1881, p. 204. See also Arch. Sci. Phj/s. AVd., Geneva, 
November 1882, jn 24; Lory, IJull. Soc. Oeol. Frmue, 3me .ser. xi. 1882, ]>. 14. A new 
an<l instructive light has been thrown on the structure of thi.s region and of the Alps 
generally by A. Rotlipletz, who lias traced niimerons “thrust-planes ” through the niountain.s, 
and has, in my opinion, p^roved tliat the so-called double-fold of the Gdariis district does not 
exist, but that tlie strucrtiire is intelligibly explained by <a great overtliru.st fault which 
lie has mapped. His view of the tectonic arrangement of the ground is shown in Fig. 282. 
[Z. J). G. (x. 1883, p. 134 ; 1895, p. 1 ; 1896, p. 8o4 ; ‘ Eiii Geologischer Querschnitt diircli 
die Ost-Alpen, nebst Anhang iiher die sog. Glaruer Doppelfalte,' Stuttgart, 1894; ‘‘Geotek- 
tonische Probleme,’ Stuttgart, 1894 ; ‘Das Geotehtoiiische Problem der Glaruer Alpen,’ 
Jena, 1898, with atlas; ‘Geologische Alpenforschimgeii,’ ISTo. 1, Munich, 1900.) In the 
second edition of the present Text-book (1885) it was pointed out that in Fig. 257 no mere 
plication coukh bring the White Jura where it lies comparatively undistnrhed on the edge 
of the excessively plicated Eocene beds, but that it has evidently been pushed over the 
latter, the line of junction between them being a “thrust-plane.” That this is the true 
structure of the ground lias .since been shown by Rotlipletz. See in particular Plate v. Fig. 4 
of bis ‘ Glarner Alpen,’ which goes through the same piece of country ; and p). 693. 
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Whore a sen<!s of strata has })eeii so foldrd and inverted tliat its 
reduplicated nnnnlHn-s aj)pear to dip nvi^uL'U’Iy in <me dinalion, and at t li(‘ 
same Or nearly th(‘. same a.n^l(^s, the st nn-t iin* is t(‘rnH‘d isoclinal. This 
structure, illustrated on a small scale ainony the curvc<i Silurian nudis 
shown in Fiy;. 2.7-1, oec.urs on a <trand scat* amon^’ thc^ Alps, where tlie 
folds hav<^ sonn^times Ixam so Sijueezed to; 4 *'ther that, when the tops of 
the a, relies have, luum worn away, the strata could .scarcely he suppn.scd to 
^ have h(‘en really inverte.d, savc^ for the evid<‘nc(‘ a.s to tlieii* true order of 
Hucei^ssion supplied hy tludi' included fossils. Tin* extent of this c*nm 
pression in the Alps has been already (p. 122} referred to. So iiitciiHc 
has ])ecn the plication, and so great the suhseipient di*nudati<in, that 
portions of Carboniferous strata appear as if regidarly inierhedded among 
Jurassic rocks, and indeed could not he separated save aft er a stn«iy of 
their enclosed organic remains. 



A further modification of the folded stricture is presented hy the 
fan*shap(id arrangement (s/rifctitrr tn iirnltdl, Ftiri/rr' /Atilmi intfi u hieh 
highly plicated rocks have laum thrown. The iiio.st familiar example in 
that of Mont Blanc, when*, thf^ sedimen.tary -strata at liigii angh's seem 
to dip under the crystallim^ schists (Fig. 2aK)d 

The larger simple flexures of the terrestrial crust, in\cdving a wide 
region in each fold where the. rmneinent has been one of iHubMidcijce or 
uplift without any markcMl deformation, such as rapid |4if>a!ioii and 
inversion, may be termed Gmnfkiintn iind (kmijmliius, to use the miiiie.^ 
proposed hy Dana. Wlnn’e the flexures an*, not .nimplc, hiii on the 
contrary involve many plications, ami ha.ve thus h**c!f accoiiipaiiic*l witli 
cousiderahle distrirhanee and often with intense ilcformatiou, lia-y were 
termed hy tlie same geologist AnMiiunht and SfjmiiHuN'M, flic 

^ JicHidits the workn on ni«)Uiitaiii*Htructur«*. I'itoi in lli»’ -j’** F. M, S!:i|4f. 

“Ztir Mf't’luuiik <i<*r S«'lji(;hU*iifa!t-inig«‘iiF’ Xt ia h F^7P. ri». 7*.c« ; ?}*» Iln«' n» ■* o| 

HCMitiou.H various i«*utur»'.s el’ the Al|o in tha * M-i!* rrs’i ■ 

pour la Oa,rt.<i grologiqiu* »h* la <?Mpo:ially i.ivraiMUi xvt. «ii flir J //#,>» to 

ProfvKsor UfutnviiT ; UvraiBon xxi. i»y K. Fa v rc and hard I, on ,\-r. , 

(1891), hy A.VHeifu on tlit* ///V/A U//w ytv'ft'n ittui Othn* -liy*-. Ivor 

publinhol hy M. lh*rtrand in //////. iXul. /ovoev-, .\*o, ’il /I. U, /*'. wn, 

(1894), pp, 09-102; MM. Ilcrtrand and (tollicj?, >qK c#7. x\f. p. ; K. iCiff#r. 

IlulL (Artie f/atf. Frtntre, N’o. 00 (1H97-'9H}; L. loiparc and t,. Mrii/rc, Ih f'hrirhr , gnd. 
petrog. MiiHHif dn Mont Hlnn<%” A/o«, StH\ .Vc/. oli. V-h, I, 

Tlio Huhjcfd. of dlnlocation in niotjntain-structnra is rch'rrrd to, |i. 
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wide region in which by long- continued subsidence and deposition the 
geological formations of Central Europe were laid down may he termed 



Locally crumpled strata, near a Fault, Dalquliariuii, Ayrshire. 
(?, Shales ; c, liine.stone ; boulder-clay. 


ii geosyncline. Subsequent terrestrial disturbance upraised the com- 
plicated chain of the Alps, which forms a gigantic Anticlinorium, while 




'Fig. 260. — Contorted Roclcs, east eiidof Lahe M iiineAvoiika, Banff, Camulian Paeilic Railway. 

the wide central vallej between that chain and the parallel anticlinoriimi 
of the Jura mountains is a Synclinorixim.^ 

Cnimpling*. — In the general plication of a district there axe usually 

I Dana’s ‘'Manual of Geology’ ; Van Hise, lourn. OeoL i?. p. S19. 
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localities where th<‘. ])reHHiire has been locally ho intensified tlial the strata 
have been corrugated and crumpled, till it iMaMunes alm«)st impossible to 
follow out any particular b(*d tlirough the distiirlaid ground. On a .^mall 
scale, instances of such ext renui contortion may now and tlien In* foiual 



1 ) 1 ' AlpiiH* Hhuwiuj.' IHn- piwkn'mt l.i.rtiur* *! *’i ,’J* C 

liitoral ti»nl 

at faults and laudslips, where fissile shah^s havi^ Ixam corrugated t»\* sub 
siding heavy masses of more solid rock (Fig. *iah). Ihit it is, of eoui>e, 
among the more plicated parts of moiiniaiinchalri.H that tlii; Htriiii urc 
receives its best illustrations. Few travtdhu’s wlio Imvc piinsed the upper 
end of the Lake of luicerne can have failed to not lee reiuarkable 
cliffs of contorted rocks near Fluehm, But iiiiiiunerable exatnpbvM of 
equal or even superior grandeur may la*. o!merv(*<i among the more preei 



rig. - (Jnui»i>I«‘<l TriaHHif* Htwk, Ti.in giuii|., 4iir|, 


pit(.)U 8 valleys of the Swiss Alps. Striking ilhwfcnithum of flic mum 
structure may lie found in many other great monntaiineliains |Fig. 

No more impressive tcjstimony could he given to the jsiteiiey of the fon^c by 
which mountains wens tqiluiaved. And yet, striking as arc flnwe c'olf»KWil 
examples, involving as they do wholes mmmiaiti-miwHcs in their ffildH, 
their effect upon the mind is even heightened when we discover tliat Miirli 
has been the strain to which solid limestones ami other rockn itiive been 
sulijectad that even their finer layers have been intcfiHely piii*kcri*d. Hiiinc 
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of these mirior crurnplings are readily visible to the eye in hand-specimens 
(Figs. 35, 261, 262). But in many foliated, crumpled rocks the puckering 
is so minute as to be best seen with the microscope (Fig. 36). Frequently 
the puckerings have been ruptured and a fine cleavage or jointing has 
lieen produced (ikusweichungsclivage, strain-slip cleavage). 

It may often be observed that in strata which have been intensely 
crumpled, the same bed is reduced to the smallest thickness in the arms 
of the folds, hub swells out at the bends as if squeezed laterally into 
these loops. This change of form is more especially observable in softer 
strata intercalated among others of greater powers of resistance. It is 
remarkably developed in some coal-fields, where the rocks have undergone 
considerable lateral compression, the coal-seams as the least resisting 
members of the series being then subjected to extreme variations in 
thickness, sometimes increasing to far more than their normal dimensions 
in the loops of the folds (ii in Tig. 263), and almost disappearing in 
the limhs.^ 


a 



Fijj;, •i63.“Uneqvial compression of Coal iu 
cruuipliiig, I’einhroke.sliire (IL). 



Fig. 2C4. — Peebles of quartz iu an Old Red Sand- 
stone conglomerate, sliced tbrongli by crusting 
movements, Cushendiin, Antrim (i nat. size). 


Deformation and Crushing’.— During the intense shearing movements 
wTiichi take place at great depths within the terrestrial crust, rocks lie 
above their elastic limit, but under too great pressure to be crushed 
into pieces. They consec[uently acquire a certain amount of plasticity, 
and their individual particles have been compressed, elongated, and made 
to move past each other, as is instructively shown by the delormation of 
pebbles and of fossils (p. 419). Where the elastic limit of the rocks has 
been passed under an insufficient overlying load, rupture has taken place, 
as in. the familiar examples furnished by the pebbles of conglomerates, 
which even ■when composed of the most solid quartzite may be seen to 
have been sliced through by a succession of fractures. Striking examples 
of this structure are furnished by the crushed Old Bed Sandstone ot 

the north-east of Ireland (Tig. 264). - i,. 

Where the distortion has taken place slowly under a suffaeient weight 
of overlying material, a process of shearing has been induced whereby the 
original structure of the rocks may be entirely replaced by the shear- 

1 Good examples are supplied by the nuicli-disturbed Prauco-Belgiau coal-field ; see, 
for instance, a paper by M. Lolie.st, “Sur le Mouvenieiit d’liiie Couchede Homlle entre son 
Toitet son Mur,” .■!««. »«. Oeol. Jlelff.xvii. (1890), p. 125. for illustrations of this structure, 
as sliowii in mountain- cliaiiis, see Heim’s ‘ Meeliani.suins der Gebirgstilduug, wliere a 
tBrniioology for tli6 difTersnt piirts of folds is giwcii. 
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structure fili-oatly iu)ti(u‘(I (p. 4iS). Massiv(‘ coarsely eryslalline p(‘y:» 
matites may be traced throu.i'h successive slayu*s wluuau'ri the <'oiupon(‘Ut 
orthoclas(i and f(‘Jspar art* inort* and inoi'e ei'ushed arid drawn out, mitil 
in the end tin*, rock iHaionu^s a (*onipa<*t fini‘ly fissile schist, with a p«*euliar 
threadv' or streaky structun*, whieli can haidiy he tiisiinLUiished from tin* 
flow-structure of a. rhyolites (Fi^^ 2r>r>). 'Fhis chan*i;e is more particularly 
dovelop(^d a, long gr(‘at thrust, plain's, hut may he. ohservetl throughout a 
mass of ro(4( that has unclergom* intense shearing. 

In many ease's, wlicn*. tin* rocks may hc^ supposed to have lain between 
the /.ones of crushing and plastieityt leuticidar (*yes " of the original 
rock hav(‘, been left littk^ or not at ail afleeted, while* the portions In'twee.n 
them hav(‘. been cruHlnul and rolled cnit, and have* re (wystallised more or 



FiK. ~er». SlH'HOHt ruct un*. 

Torridoii HuiuIhUhu*, Lonh Kim-hIkmii. JiO 

(liuni. (drawn l»y Mr. F. W. lUidlt'r). 'I'ln* 
falKjmrH and otliffr grairm have been eruslii'd 
and datl<uifM!, and the matrix made to move 
paat; them an in ftow-Htnietuen (('omjmre 
FiK. HO.) 



t'Mv iSilo !*ijt ielr.-i ’Ahe'h 

O’tain of their sane’liif*’, iihde 

tie* niMfr t-dteae-d ni4f«’jl.'si tie’in life* 

Info a ehloofie fsehife! ; Ouldulrii, Not. 
way, The p«*r!|«ai Mf o.rK ie*?*’ irrpsr'e jn 
10 feet hiijtl |jy ^ feid hroiel, 


less completely a.s tnut Hchists (Figs. 266, 367). The largi* feispar.^ of 
augmignciss allbrd, on a small sealt^ examples iif this Hiruetuii*. Fnmi 
these (?very gradation of si/e may he traeed up tfi Img** hloeks of tiiii 
original rock, which havt^ pn‘H(»rved their Hii’tieiurif thougli «*out|iIetely 
cncIos(*d in comminuted and often HchistoHe. material. Sections Hliowiiig 
the close connectiim between meehaniea! ('riiMhing and tin* proiliietion of a 
schistose structure may he setm ahundantly among the Seotfisli Ilighliiiidsd 
In the Silurian district of (hildalen, Norway, diahaMes and other igiif'oiis 
rocks also exhibit every stage, in the crushing down of imiptivi* material 
and its (conversion into schists (Fig. 266). Himilar striiet4ireK iirn wad! 
displaycid among tin* schists and tlndr ac(*om|mnimt*ntrt in w\ngl«*sey. 

Not ordy ani the individual particles of rocks drawn out by slie.aring, 
hut in th(^ (tomjdicaUtd proecsss of mountaiu-huilding, larger f«»atiireH of 
geological stnictun? likewi.so und(»rgo dcfonuatioii. The anticlinal and 


^ p. ./. O'. S, xliv. '*lSKSj, p, .*1^2 ; fuel Ikwik VI. Pjirf I. p il. 
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synclinal folds.developed in the earlier stages of the process are sometimes 
bent over and crushed together, so as to be nearly or completely effaced. 
Kocks which normally lie one upon the other with the most violent 
unconformabilitymay be found crushed together, 
with their original structures more or less com- 
pletely effaced and a new parallel structure 
developed in them, insomuch that they might 
easily be mistaken for contemporaneous and 
perfectly conformable formations. Thus in the 
north-west of Scotland the nearly horizontal 
Torridon Sandstone lies on the upturned edges 
of the much more ancient Lewisian G-neiss, as 
shown in Figs. 344 and 36 9. Tut where the 
strongly un conformable junction has come into 
one of the great crush-lines it has been effaced 
and a new parallel shear- structure has been 
developed in both rocks (Fig. 267). 

Where rocks lie under too light a load to 
. become plastic, and have, therefore, given way 
to great crushing by breaking to pieces, their 
broken fragments may be pushed along shear- 
planes or belts of movement, and may thus 
be pressed against each other and rolled forward, until their edges are 
rounded off and they acquire much resemblance in general form to 
the pebbles of a conglomerate. Bands of such comminuted materials are 
of not infrequent occurrence among Falseozoic and older formations 
which liave suffered much disturbance. They are known as C^'ush- 
couglomerates or, where the fragments are angular, as Crusli-breccias {iriQtion- 
breccias). They have been mistaken for aqueous conglomerates, and this 
mistake was hardly avoidable until the extent to which the earth^s crust 
has been deformed had been realised. They may be distinguished from 
true conglomerates by the local derivation of their materials, which have 
come from the immediately adjacent rocks, by the general absence of the 
smooth-rolled water-worn surfaces that characterise the stones of aqueous 
conglomerates, and in many cases by an obvious transition from the 
broken-up fragments to the more solid remaining rock from which they 
were derived.^ . 

As already stated, various experiments have been devised to illustrate 
the facts of mountain-structure. By a combination of parallel layers of 
different substances exposed to lateral compression and tension it is 

^ a. w. Lanipliigli, q. J. G. S, li. (1895), p. 563 ; Ivi. (1900), p- 11 ; A. U., Genl. .Tat/. 
1895. p. 481 ; J. B. Hill, Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1001), p. 313 ; C. R. Van Hise, Joiirn., Geol iv. 
(1806), p. 624. The term “ autoclastic ” lias been proposed for.tkese rocks. H. L. Smyth, 
A vier. Jour'll. Sci\ 3rd ser. xlii. p. 331. Some good illustrations of the pseudo-conglomerates 
in the ATch©an rocks of Ontario are give ii in a paper by A. E. Barlo^v, Ottuava JXcUumlisf 
xii. (1899), p. 205. The subject of autoclastic rocks and their discriinination from ordinary 
lireecias and conglomerates is discussed by C. R. Vau Hise in 16th A77ier. Rep. IT. S. G. S. 
(1896), p. 679. 



Pig. ’2iu . — LTncoiiforinahle junction 
of Torridon Sandstone and 
Lewisian Gneiss cnislied into 
apparent conformability. Head 
of Strath Oykil, Sntkerland. 
a, gneiss with its original struc- 
ture destroyed and a new folia- 
tion produced parallel with that 
superinduced in the conglomer- 
ate (J)). 
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Hcrviw to indicate a community of origin for cleavage and folding, 
.1 I Min-niiiitaiit though not perhaps always simultaneous effects of the 
l.ii • ral cf.iupresKiou of rocks.' Among curved strata, the planes of cleavage 
'oiii.'times coiiiciih-. with, and an! sometimes at right angles to, the planes 



l‘4'. juifl (ututoftiul Di'voiiiuu RocUk, noar Iirnuroiiilx^ (/j.). 

i.iuufN artf cuiiuiMfuf. at. (t anil r, hiiL nearly at right angles at b. 

*4 tu!i'onling to the anglcH of the folding (Fig. 269). The 

liersiHirnro of oh^avagR planes across e.von the most diyersc kinds of rock, 
Inifii sedinientary nnd igneous, was 


£ 


XP§^m:‘ 




tii Ht ileHcnhed hy Httdgwick. rlukes 
at 80 f Hiiiited out that over the* whole 
of llio sfUilh cd Ireland the tnnid of 

I lie cleavage seh ioiu ( Ic^parts 1 0 from ^ 

tin* normal din*ction R 25' N., no 

niatiiir wiial may he ih<j diirerences 

ill eharaeler and ag<‘ of the rocks 

uiiieh if mrsHeH. lint though eleav- 

age is HO pisrHistent, it, is not eipially 

Well flevelopecl in every kind of rock. 

.\ . .dreudy .•xplHiim.l (p. 4 1 «), it in ■' 

mo8l perfect m ftne. grained argilla 
reoiiK roeks, which have hetm altered 
hy it into slates. It is often well do- 
Vi*tii|ii!d in felHit<‘sand other ign(M»UH 

k i • I .1 £> * t 1/1 l*’iK* ~T(i. eiicafiMl uiul clcavnd Con Klniui; rates ami 

H, wlliell then furnish good flags „„ver Siloriun), showing iho indepencl. 

or ei en slates. It may he ohservcal l•n<•lM^f heddinjj? and <*l(‘avn}.j;e and tlio ri'arrani.'e- 
at oncit to c-haiige its charaeter as it ‘lios-tion or d(>ava-e, 

« /• * 1 1 • "3 nideH east (»r Westiiort, County Mayo. 

iroia lnie-gra,med rocks into 

ntiii’rs of more granular textuni (Figs. 83, 84). Occasional traces of 
ilisliiiiioii or deviation of the cleavage-planes may he observed at the 
ftortiiict of tw<i dissimilar kinds of rock (Fig. 271). In the case of coarsc- 
griiined rocks, the large particl(*.s may he observed to have been shifted 
HO as to lie with their long axes parallel with the planes of cleavage, even 
tt lieii these |>liines may be at right angles to those of stratification. In 
cofiglfiiiiemteH, for example, it is common to find that the pebbles have 
!*i*en turned round so as all to lie in new jdanes coincident with those of 
the cleavage of tile, adjac'ent firud'-graimid strata. Ucmarkahle examples of 
tliin alteratJmi may be semi mtar Westport, County Mayo, whore some con- 
!iIomi*rates and grits havf* beiui violently jilicatcd ami cleaved (Fig. 270). 
A region may hav<* Inten suhj(*eted at succiissive intervals to the 


FIK- *. 17 ( 1 . riicaU'd and clcavidl ConKluniiuutos ami 
(IriU (Y Lowi'f Hiliiriun), showinjj; iho iiidopf'ud- 
hoddiiijjf and <*l(‘avn}.j;o and tlio ri'arrani.'O- 
rnent, oi ilic pidjbloH in ilio diroclion ol' cl(‘avajj;(‘, 
d|| uiiloH oani (»r WcHtixu l, (Joimty Mayo. 


‘ Hurkor, Hr it. Amjr. llr/K 1885, p. 85*2. 
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compression t.h.’it lias produced clea\'a;4;c. 11 ic Silurian rocks of the 
south-west of Ii’cland wen‘ iijdairued, luid prohaldy cleaved, In^fon* the 
deposition of the Old IhnI Sa.ndst.one, wliicli has in turn keen uell 


a 
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<deave(l.* Kvidtnnu* of the ladative of dcavayc may hi* ohf, -lined 

from uricfiuformahhi junctions and from conglomerates. An unch'avi'd 
series of strata, lyiti^ upon tin* denudcii (*dc|.,^ (,f an <»]'icr clca\*'»l scrie.'^, 
[troves tint (lat(‘. of ch^ava^^e. to intertnediate hetween flic periods of tin* 
two grou[>H. Fra^mmits of cleav(*d roc*ks in an unelea\ed eoiiglomeratc 
show that tint rocks whence^ tlnw wina* derived had already Mitlennl 
cleavage, Itefore the detritUH forming the eon^donierafi* was letmued 
from them. An intrunive igrnums roek, traversed wiiii cleai agi* plam-s 
like its surrounding muHH, points. to <deuvage KuhHi»»(Ueiit to its intruHiim 

(Fig. 272 ).^ 



FIk- Vi'In of Porphyry (<Ocr*««ni|^ iHivunlaii Hktw UU* PlyiMo»ah 
trav»*iM«**l liy I’li'iiviig** (Itl 

Between (demvage and foliation tlnu-f* is in niiuiy a cIoh.!* relation. 
Microscopic cxaminatitin of some cleaved rocks shows that in migiiial 
clastic sediment a micaceous mineral has Iwieii abiuidaiitly iii!%adfi|icfh 
the plates of which are ranged along the planes of eleiii''age. Hds 
tniiia can lie distinguishisl from original niieiillakcM in tlie mplinieiit. 
It may Ixi observed, in many cast's, to impart a lustrisiH iiilvf»ry or ^i!ky 
sh(;cn to the (dtiavagtj-faces of a slate, yt*t may !»«• at right liiiglcs ftt I be 
original lamination of de[)Osit. Such a crysfaibiii* riMirriiiigeiiiriit 
inde.isl a.n incijiicnt foliation. It is the same striHiiir**, fiirllo^r lievebiprit 
iind intmisificd, which givc.s their tlistinciive cliiinifier to »clii»fs. llie 
crystalliiuj metamorphosis naturally proeeeds along the liiicw of bvast 
resistam^e, whieh in cleaved rocks an* flic cli'iivagc plaricH, and in 
unclcavthl sc.dinnmtary nicks are tint planes of depoHitiom Ftdiatifiiu m 
aJn^atly n‘ma.rk(,Hl (p. '128), may Homotimes mpmmmi sinititiciififiii, fsnitie- 

‘ Ih* la ni-rliit, Oh«?rVi*l%' p. tPitl. ’* |». ***il .. 
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times cleavage, and sometimes divisional planes superinduced by shearing 
or faulting.^ 

Before passing from this subject it may be well to note how deceptive 
is the resemblance of cleavage-planes to bedding, especially on weathered 
exposures of rock, where perhaps the original bedding has been obscured 
or obliterated. At first sight, for instance, a portion of a group of slates 
(a in Fig. 273) seen by itself might be supposed to consist of highly 
inclined vertical strata. But further examination of this section would 



Fiy,'. :273.— Deceptive appearance of Uneonfonuability where a j^roup of iincleavral (//) rests 
on a group of highly eleavfsJ slates (a), West Coast of Islay. 

disclose lines of sediment or of colour, marking the stratification which 
here undulates in an anticlinal fold ; while an overlying group of grits (h) 
that had resisted cleavage, and seemed to be lying unconformably on the 
edges of the slates, would be seen to be a perfectly conformable deposit. 

Experienced observers have been misled by this resemblance. At Llanberis, for 
example, the lower portion of a section consists of volcanic tuff and the upper of 
conglomerate. The tuff being compact and tiiie-grained, has undergone such decided 
cleavage that at first the flags into which it is divided by the cleavage-planes might be 
mistaken (as they have in fact been) for bedding, and the conglomerate would then be 
regarded as a much younger deposit lying iiiicoiiformahly on the tuff. In reality, 
however, the tuff coincides in its bedding with the conglomerate ; they are parts of one 
continuous series, but the coarse-grained conglomerate has been only slightly affected 
by the pressure which induced perfect cleavage in the tuff.- 


Part VI. Dislocation. 

The movements which the crust of the earth has undergone have not 
only folded and corrugated the rocks, but have fractured them in all 
directions. The dislocations may be either simple Fissures, that is, 
rents without any vertical displacement of the mass on either side, or 
Faults, that is, rents where one side has been moved relatively to the 
other.*^ It is not always possible, in a shattered rock, to discriminate 

^ See Sedgwick, Trans. Geol. >Soc. (2), iii. p. 46T. Darwin on foliation and cleavage?, 
‘Geological Observations in South America,’ 1846, p. 162. A. C. Ramsay, “Geology of 
North Wales,” Mem. Oeol, Survey, voh iii. 2nd edit. p. 233. F. M. Sta])!!', Nenes JaJirb. 
1882 (i.), p. 82. 

• - See this locality figured in ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. j). 163. 

The student of this department of geology will find in tlie joint essay by M. E. de Mar- 
jerie and Professor Heim, cited on p. 672, a valuable handbook of the terms used to describe 
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between joints and tliose. lines of (ii vision t<» wliieli the tinin lissureH is 
more usually restrieted. Many sceealled fissures may be merel\* mlari^ed 
__ __ _ joints. ll is <'oniin<»n to meet wil h t rare.s 

of friction alon;^ tin* walls of tissures, 
S e.ven when no proid’ of actual vertical 

<lisj>lae(*nient can Ih» ^leane<i. dlie lock 
is th(*n often more, or less shaJtere.<! on 
eitiier side, and the eonti;^uous faees 
pr<*.s(‘nt i’u}>f»ed ami polislied surfaces 
(Hlickensidf's, j>. I»IU). Mima‘a.1 deposits 
funr also eomnnadv be <»bseivt*d en 

Kiij;. i!7 l. Sfct.itm nl’ nIiju jiI.x ilrJiiitMl Fault * . . . - 

wit-lumt cnuto^liitu of tin* roi'kH, (lUHtin|JJ tht* < In (*ks r*f a tlHSUn*, o| 

filling up, together witti broken frag 
merits of roek, the space betvvecui tlu^ twrt walls. I'lie structure of 
mineral veins in fissui'es is (Icscnbod in Part IX. 

Nature of Faults. In a large proportion of eaw*s, however, there has 
been not only fracture hut. cliHpIacenn*nt . Tlie renin havt^ heefune faults 
as well as fissures. Tln^ inovenH*ut may have afleeted only out* side of the 
fissure, or both sides. Sonietiiii(‘s it has consisted in a mer'e vf*rf lea! siihsid 
ence of one side ; in other cas<‘s, one side has been pushcfl up, or w Idle 


i!74. Sf(*t.i(m nf Nliarpl.x ilrJiiitMl Fault 
wiUumt cnuto^liitu of llu* rorkH. 


Mimu'al deposit.s 
he (»hservt*d en 
e*f a tissurt*, or 



dint uHutiu'** of pm'Uh. oij tij*’ 


oiHi side, has moved ujtward the other has sunk ilowaiwiird, tir bitili 
have Ixien shift(‘d up or down fnmi tlndr original posit luii, but om* imirc 
than tlu^ otlunv In ordinary faults the displaceirnmi is iiimiilly viuliciil ur 
nearly so. Put in some regions faults have prisliircd by it liilcral 

thrust of one side of a fissure past the otlmr side. This ntmvinm roiiie^^ niif 
with remarkahle prominence in the gneiss fiistrict of Weslerii Siillicrliiiid, 
wherij dykes cros.s(‘d by such lateral thrusts an* disrupted and driiii'ii out 

the vnriou.H Mtruu.tun*'* arinitiK toun el tin’ Ucfr^tiiul nii^a. Hmm- 4r|iiii!|i*ii 

ill regard tn fiuilis an* alno giv**n Uy .1. K. Hjuirr in ii |ia|»‘r3;»n Mi-?o*srriiiriii iif 

Joitni. OVv//. V. (1SS»7t ?<. 7‘ia. 
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along the line of fissure so as to "be reduced to a part of their ordinaiy 
breadth.^ 

Faults on a small scale are sometimes sharply defined lines, as if the 
rochs had been sliced through and fitted together again after being 
shifted. In such cases, however, the harder portions of the dislocated 
rochs will usually be found slickensided. More frequently some distru'h- 
ance has occurred on one or both sides of the fault (Fig. 375). Some- 
times, in a series of strata, the beds oh the side ^vhich has been pushed up 
(or side of upthrow) are bent down against the fault, while i^hose on 
the opposite side (or that of downthrow) are bent up (Fig. 276). Most 



Fiji;. 27T.— Section of group of B^uilts, coast of Glaniorganshirc, west of Laveniock Point (L’.). 

VO u VI, three adjacent faiilt.s by wiiick the inclination of the strata is .shifted and some of the beds are 
crumpled ; a, dolomitic limestone and marl; h, c, (7, e,f, doloiuitie limestone; ij, doloinitic con- 
glomerate; h, beds corresponding %vith those on the left; I, Lias, thrown in by a “ reversed ” fault. 

commonly the rocks on both sides are considerably broken, jumbled and 
crumpled, so that the line of fracture is marked hy a belt or wall-like mass 
of fragmentary rock, known as ‘‘ fault-rock.” Where a dislocation has 
occurred through materials of very unequal hardness, such as solid lime- 
stone hands and soft shales, or where its course has been undulating, the 
relative shifting of the two sides has occasionally brought opposite pro- 
minences together so as to leave wider interspaces (Fig. 346). The actual 
breadth of a fault may vary from a mere chink into which the point of a 








TTTTT* 
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Fig. 27S.-— Section of inclined and vertical Faults. 


knife could hardly be inserted, up to a hand of broken and often con- 
solidated materials many yards wide. Where a fault has a considerable 
throw, it is sometimes flanked by parallel small faults. The occurrence 
of these close together will obviously produce the appearance of a broad 
zone of much fractured rock cilong the trend of a main fissure. A line of 
disturbance may consist of several parallel faults of nearly equal magni- 
tude (Fig. 279, section 3). 

^ See Report on (leological Survey work. Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. x!iv. (1SS8), p- 393; 
and podea., Fig. 366. 
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Faults are sometimes vertical, but are generally inclined. The largest 
faults, or those with the greatest vertical Throio or displacement (p. 094), 
commonly slope at high angles, while those of only a few feet or yards 
may be inclined as low as 18° or 20°. The inclination of a fault fi'oni 
the vertical is called its Hade. In Fig. 278, for example, the fault at B, 
being vertical, has no hade, but that at A hades at an angle of 70 ' from 
the vertical to the left hand. The amount of throw is represented as 
tlie same in both instances, but with the direction of throw to opj)Osite 
quarters, so that the level of the beds is raised l;)etween the two faults 
above the uniform horizon which it retains beyond them. 

The effect of the inclination of faults is to give the api)earance of 
lateral displacement. In Fig. 278, for example, where the hade of one 
fault is considerable, the two severed ends (c and d) of the Idack bed 
appear to have been pulled asunder. The horizontal distance to which 
they are removed does not depend upon the amount of vertical displace- 
ment, but upon the angle of hade. A small fault with a great hade will 
shift strata laterally much more than a large fault with a small had(‘. It 
is obvious that the angle of hade must seriously affect the value of a coal- 
field. If the black bed in the same figure be supposed to be a coal-seam, 
it could be worked from either side up to e and d, but there would be a 
space of barren ground between these two points, where the seam never 
could he found. The larger the angle of hade the greater the breadth of 
such barren ground. 

Different Classes of Faults. — There are two great classes of faults : 
(1) those in which gravity plays a chief part and one side subsides 
(ISTormal Faults), and (2) those in which, consequent upon comprcission 
within the terrestrial crust, portions of this crust are pushed up over 
other parts (Keversed Faults, Overthrusts). 

1. Normal Faults. — In the vast majority of eases, faults hade in 
the direction of downthrow, or in other words, they slope away from th (3 
side which has risen. These are Normal Faults, The explanation of the 
structure is doubtless to be found in the fact that the portion of the 
terrestrial crust towards which a fault hades presents a less area of base 
to pressure or support from below than fehe mass With the lu’oad bas(i o!i 
the opposite side, and consequently in obedience to gravity sinks down 
along the plane of the fault. The mere inspection of a fault in any 
natural or artificial section suffices, in most cases, to show which is the 
upthrow side. In mining operations, the knowledge of this rule is 
invaluable, for it decides whether a coal-seam, dislocated by a fault, is to 
be sought for by going up or down. In Fig. 278, a miner working from 
the left, and meeting with the fault at c, would know from its hading 
towards him that he must ascend to find the coal. On the other hami, 
were^ he to work from the right, and catch the fault at d, he would sec 
that it would be necessary to descend. According to this rule, a noi-mal 
fault never brings one part of a bed below another part, so fis to l)e 
capable of being pierced twice by the same vertical shaft. 

2. Ee versed Faults or Overthrusts are those in which lower 
rocks on one side have been pushed over higher rocks on the other. In 
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these cases, the same stratum may be pierced twice by a vertical shaft. 
The hade is therefore in the direction of upthrow, but is often so low in 
angle that the plane of the fault (thrust-plane) becomes nearly fiat or 
even undulating. Faults of this kind, chiefly occur in regions where the 
rocks have been excessively plicated, and especially where one-half of 
a fold has been pushed over another (Figs. 277 and 279, section 4).^ 



Fig. 279.— Sfjctioiis to show the relations of Monocliiial Folds and Faults. 

1, IVlonoclinal fold ; 2, Monoclinal fold replaced by a single iiorinal fault ; 11, Monocliiial fold eonverted 
into a series of parallel normal faults ; 4, Monoclinal fold developed by increase of plication into a 
reversed fault. 


They are closely connected with anticlinal and synclinal folding. Thus, 
a monoclinal fold may by increase of lateral pressure be developed 
into a reversed fault. Beautiful examples of this relation have been 
observed by Powell and others among the little-disturbed formations of 
the great plateaux of Utah and Wyoming. On a smaller scale excellent 


T 


Fig. 280.— Overthrusts in the Upper Cretaceous formations, Shore, Eastbourne. 
a, gault ; V, greensand ; c, chalk. T T, thru.st-plaiies. 

illustrations of overthrusts with low thrust-planes may be found among 
the comparatively little disturbed Cretaceous and Tertiary formations of 
the south of England. Fig. 280, for example, represents two thrust-planes 

^ If faults were generally due to rupture from compre.ssion we should expect the 
“ reversed ” to be the ordinary form. The normal hade of faults points to the existence of 
stresses in tlie crust of the earth which are from time to time relieved hy dLslocatioii. But 
the nature of these stresses and the manner in which faults arise are still among the oliscure 
problems of geology. The first recognition of a reversed fault or overthrust appears to have 
• been by the mineralogist C. S. Weiss, who in October 1826 found near Dresden an old 
granite which had been pushed over the Cretaceous strata. Bee Rotlipletz, Comjjt. rend, 
Oougres Geol, Liternat. Zurich (1897), p. 252. 
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which are exposed on the shore to the west of Eastbourne. It will be 
seen that in each case the Gault and Greensand have been pushed up so 
as to overlie the Chalk which normally comes above them both.^ 

It is ill mountainous regions, where rocks have undergone the greatest 
amount of disturbance, that overthrusts are most abundantly developed ; 
they become there, indeed, the more common type of dislocation. In the 
Alps, for example, they may be observed of all dimensions, from the most 
trifling movement, amounting to only a few inches or feet, up to the most 
gigantic displacements. Excellent examples of the minor kind are con- 
spicuous on the limestone walls of the valley of Lauterbrunnen (Eig. 281), 
where the Jurassic strata have been sliced through by many gently inclined 
thrust-planes, along which the shifted rocks fit close without any crushed 
material between them. From such unimportant faults in the general 
tectonic structure of the ground, stages of increasing magnitude may be 
traced in a mountain-chain, until we are brought face to face with some 
of the most gigantic horizontal displacements, whereby large mountainous 
masses of the terrestrial crust have been thrust over younger formations, 
in some cases for a distance of many miles. 

Remarkable illustrations of this structure have been carefully studied and mapped 
ill the north-west of Scotland. The oldest (Archteaii) rocks have there lieeii driven 
forwards for miles upon gently inclined thrust-planes, and now lie upon tlie younger 
(Cambrian and perhaps Silurian) formations (Figs. 344, 362, 366, 36,9). Such a structure 
points to enormous tangential pressure, by which the very foundations of tlie country 
were torn up and thrust towards the surface. . Subsequent denudation having carved 
the ground into mountains and valleys, the strange spectacle is now presented of out- 
lying cakes of the very oldest rocks that cap the heights, and look as if tliey lay 
normally on the inucli younger formations beneath them. These gently inclined or 
even undulating overthrusts (thrust-planes) have been displaced by younger normal 
faults, precisely as if they had been planes of stratification. In many places, so intensij 
have been the mechanical movements that extensive metamorphism has been induced 
by them. Along the thrust-planes, and for some way above them, the rocks that have 
been pushed forward have undergone enormous shearing. As above remarked ([>. (183), 
their original structures have been effaced, new divisional planes have been devcdoped in 
them, and they have become more or less schistose along new foliation -planes, tln^ new 
minerals crystallising along the shearing-surfaces approximately parallel to the thrust- 
planes. A general idea of the complication of this structure may be obtained from 
Fig. 369, where it will be observed that successive slices of the rocks have been ruptured 
and pushed towards the left hand on numerous minor thrusts at comparatively high 
angles, and that over these come much more powerful thrusts at lower angles, by which 
the older rocks are driven across the younger.- 

This kind of structure has been shown by Rothpletz to play an im])ortaut part in 

^ A. Strahan (Q. J. G. S. li. {I89I), p. 549, and “Geology of the Isle of Purheck’' in 
Mem. (ieoL &an\) has described a series of thrust-planes farther west in the Chalk (‘xposed 
along the coast-line of the Isle of Purbeck. Tl)e examples at Eastbourne were first detected 
and mapped by Mr. Clement Reid. 

- B. N. Peach and J. Horne, Nature, 13th Nov. 1884. The details of this structurtj 
with niniieroiis illustrations will be found in the Report of the Geological Survey, Q. J. G, K 
xliv. (1888), p. 378. A detailed memoir on the North-West Highlands is in preparation by * 
the Survey. See also the paper by Professor Lapworth, on “The Secret of the Highlands,’* 
Geol. Mag. 1883 ; omUpostea, pp. 792, 882, 
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tlie structure of tlie Alps.^ As far back as the year 1883 be traced a series of gigantic 
displacements from the line of the Lake of Lucerne into the Tyrol. One of these, which 
he has since worked out in much detail, runs from the XJri-Rothstock eastwards through 
the cantons TJri and Glarus, winding in vast curves of outcrop from the valley of the 
Linth to that of the Rhine. This line of stupendous overthrust passes through the 
Gliirnisch and its so-called ‘"double-fold.” The structure of the district in his view 
is given in Fig. 382, which passes through the same ground as that shown in Heim’s 



Fig. 281. — Thrust-planes in Jurassic Limestones, Laiiterbruunen, Switzerland. 


section (Fig. 257). Having had the advantage of traversing some of the thrust-planes 
in this region, I have convinced myself that, while there has been undoubtedly much 
folding, the main structure is correctly given by Rothpletz. 

Similar observations have been made in Scandinavia, where a series of gigantic over- 
tlirusts of the Arcluvan and crystalline schists upon the older Falmozoic formations has 
been followed along the axis of the country for a distance of some 800 kilometres or 500 
English miles, but it may be continuous for as much as 1800 kilometres (1118 miles). 
The thrusts are gently inclined or undulating planes, and the horizontal displacement of 
the largest of them is estimated by Tbrnebohm at as much as 130 kilometres or SO miles. 



Fig. 2.S2.— Thrust-plane among the mountains south of the Lake of Wallenstadt, cantons Glarus and 
8t, Gall, from the Miirgthal through Saiiren.stock and Trinser Horn ; after Professor Rothpletz. 

1, Trias ; 2, Lias ; 3, Cretaceous ; 4, Eocene and Oligocene. a, great thrust-iilane ; h, normal fault. 

The push has come from the west, where the Seveaud Ruros schists are in ^dace, and from 
which they have been driven eastward over the Lower and Upper Silurian formations. - 
The same type of displacement has been met with in many coal-lields. The “grande 
faille du Midi,” in the north of France and Belgium, by which the Devonian rocks 
have been pushed over the Carboniferous, is a well-known and remarkable example of 
it. Professor Kayser has recently mapped and described a series of large hat over- 
thrusts to the east of the Dill, between Ehringshauseii and Hohensolms, by which 
successive slices of the Middle Devonian formations have been pushed over the Upper 


^ See his papers cited on p. 677. Overtlirusts in the Swiss Jura arc noted in the ‘ Livret 
Guide ’ of the Congres Gt^ol. Internat. Zurich, 1894. ” 

- See the large and important memoir l )y this geologist, “Gruiidragen af det Central a 
Skaudinaviens Bergbyggend,” JC Vet. Akad. Stockholm Ilcindlmg, xxviii. No. 5 (1896), 
^ pp. 212. This remarkable structure has been shown on a sketch-map of Sweden on a scale 
of 1 : 1,500,000, published in 1901 by the Sveriges Geologiska Uiidersukiiiiig under the 
direction of Mr. Tornebohiu. See also an interesting paper with map by Holniqiiist in 
Geol. FOreji. Stockhulm, xxiii. x). 55 ; and 2Jodea, jq:). 796, 898. 
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members and both over the Culm, while a system of later normal faults has cut and 
shifted these thrust- planes, as in bT.W. Scotland.^ It will be remembered that the 
same structure is conspicuously displayed at the lower ends of the glaciers of Is^ortli 
Greenland and Spitzbergen (ante, p. 547). 

Throw of Faults. — That normal faults are vertical displacements of 
parts of the earth’s crust is most clearly shown wlien they traverse 
stratified rocks, for the regular lines of bedding and the originally flat 
position of these rocks afford a measure of the disturbance. In Fig. 278, 
the same series of strata occurs, on either side of each of the two faults, 
so that measurement of the amount of displacement is here ol;)viously 
simple. The measurement is made from the truncated end of any given 
stratum vertically to the level of the opposite end of the same stratum 
on the other side of the fault. Where the fault is vertical, like that to 
the right in Fig. 278, the mere distance of the fractured ends from each 
other is the amount of displacement. In the case of an inclined fault, 
the level of the selected stratum is protracted across the fissure until a 
vertical from it will reach the level . of the same bed, as shown by tlu^ 
dotted lines. The length of this vertical is the amount of vertical dis- 
placement, or the Throw of the fault. The throw of faults varies from 
less than an inch to several thousand feet. 

Unless beds, the horizons of which are known, can be recognised on 
both sides of a fault, exposed in a cliff or other section, the fault at that 
particular place does not reveal the extent of its displacement. It would 
not, in such a case, be safe to pronounce the fault to be large oz‘ small in 
the amount of its throw, unless we had other evidence from which to 
infer the geological horizon of the beds on either side. A fault with n 
considerable amount of displacement may make little show on a cliff; 
while, on the other hand, one which, to judge from the jumldcd and 
fractured ends of the beds on either side, might be supposed to bo a 
powerful dislocation, may be found to be of comparatively slight im- 
portance. Thus, on the cliff near Stonehaven, in Kincardineshire, one of 
the most notable faults in Great Britain runs out to sea, between the 
ancient crystalline rocks of the Highlands and the Old lied San(lstcmf;s 
and conglomerates of the Lowlands of Scotland. So powerful have been 
its effects that the strata on the Lowland side have been thrown on end 
for a distance of two miles back from the line of fracture, so as to stand 
upright along the coast-cliffs like books on a library shelf. Yet at the 
actual point where the fault reaches the sea and is cut in section by tluj 
shore-cliff, it is not revealed by a band of shattered rock. On the con- 
trary, no one would at first be likely to suspect the existence of a fault 
at all. The red sandstone and the reddened Flighland schists have been 
so compressed and, as it were, welded into each other, that some care is 
required to trace the demarcation between them. 

Dip-Faults and Strike-Faults. — The same fault may give rise to very 
different effects, according to variations in the inclination or curvatures 
of the rocks which it traverses, or to the influence of branch faults 
diverging from it. Faults among inclined strata may, in most districts, 

^ E. Ivayser, JaJirh. K. Preuss. Qcol. Lmidesanst. 1900, p. 7. 
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be conveniently grouped into two series, one running in the same general 
direction as the dip of the strata, the other approximating to the trend 
of the strike. They are accordingly classified as clip-faults and strike-faults, 
which, however, are not always to be sharply marked off from each other, 
for the dip-faults will often be observed to deviate considerably from the 
normal direction of dip, and the strike-faults from the prevalent strike, so 
as to pass into each other. 

A dip-fault produces at the surface the effect of a lateral shift of the 
strata. This effect increases in proportion as the angle of dip lessens, 
but ceases altogether when the beds are vertical. Fig. 283 may be taken 
as a plan of a dip-fault (/ /) traversing a series of strata which dip 
northward at 20°. The beds on the east side look as if they had been 
pushed horizontally southwards. That this apparent horizontal displace- 
ment is due really to a vertical movement, and to the subsequent planing 
down of the surface by denuding agents, will be clear, if we consider' 
what must be the effect of the vertical ascent or descent of the inclined 
beds at a dislocation. The part on one side of the fracture may be pushed 
up, or, what is equivalent, that on the other 
side may be let down. If the strike of the 
Ijeds 1)6 supposed to be east and west, then a 
horizontal plane cutting the dislocated strata 
will show the portion on the west or upthrow 
side of the fault lying to the north of that 
on the east or downthrow side. The effect 
of denudation has usually been practically to 
produce such a plane, and thus to exhibit 
an apparently lateral shift. This surface dis- 
placement has been termed the hmve of a 
fault. Its dependence upon the angle of dip 
of the strata may be seen by a comparison of 
Sections A and B in Fig. 284. In the former, the bed a b, which may 
he supposed to be one of those in Fig. 283, dipping north at 20°, once 



Fig. *283. — Plan df Strata cut by a 
Dip- Fa lilt. 



w 



Pig. 284.— Section.s to show the variation of liorizontal dw placement or Heave of Faults, 
according to the angle of incljiuitiou of strata. 

prolonged above the present surface (marked by the horizontal line), is 
^ represented as having dropped from tv h to e cl. The heave amounts to 
the horizontal distance between e and h, the throw being the vertical 
distance between h and cl. But if the angle should rise to 50°, as in B, 
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tlioiigli the amount of throw or vertical displacement is there one-fourth 
greater, the heave or horizontal shift diminishes to less than a half of 
what it is in A. This diminution augments with increase of inclination 
till among vertical beds there is no heave at all, though a fault with a 
horizontal thrust will cause a lateral shift even in vertical strata (see 
Tig. 366). 

Strike-faults, where they exactly coincide with the strike, may renfove 
the outcrops of some strata hy never allowing them to reach the surface. 
Fig. 285 shows a plan (A) and section (B) of one of these faults, / /, 



Fij;-, 285.— Strike-Fault. 


A, plan ; B, section across the plan in the line of the arrows. 


having a downthrow towards the direction of dip. Iri crossing the strike, 
we pass successively over the edges of all the beds, except the part 
between the asterisks, which is cut out by the fault as shown in the 
section. It seldom happens, however, that such strict coincidence between 
faults and strike continues for more than a short distance. The direction 
of dip is apt to vary a little even among comparatively undisturbed strata, 
every such variation causing the strike to undulate, and thus to be cut 
more or less obliquely by the line of dislocation, which may nevertheless 
run quite straight. Moreover, an increase or diminution in the throw of 
a strike-fault will have the effect of bringing the dislocated ends of the 
beds against the line of dislocation. In Fig. 286, for instance, which 



represents in plan another strike-fault (/), we see. that the amount of 
throw increases towards the right so as to allow lower beds successively 
to appear on one side, while towards the left it diminishes, and finally 
dies out in bed Y. 

^ Their effects become more complicated where faults traverse undu- 
lating and contorted strata. The connection between folding and fracture 
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has already been adverted to in the case of monoclinal bends. It some- 
times happens that the plications are subsequently fractured, so that the 
fault may appear to be alternately a downthrow on opposite sides, 
according to the position of the arches and troughs which it crosses. 
This structure may be illustrated by a plan and sections of a dislocated 



Fii;'. 'JS7.~Plau of Anticliiu' (A) and Syncliiia (S), dislocated by a B’aulfc (F B'). 


anticline and syncline, which will also show clearly how the apparently 
lateral displacement of outcrop produced by dip-faults is due to vertical 
movement. Pig. 287 represents a plan of strata thrown into an 
anticlinal fold AA. and a synclinal fold SB, and traversed by a fault FF, 
having an upthrow (u v) to the east. A dip- fault shifts the outcrop 







Fi};. 'iHS. - Sections jiloiijj; Uin Fault in Fig. ‘J87. 

I, section along th(* iiijca.st side ; 2, .section along tlie downtlirow sitl<‘ 


towards the dip on the upthrow side, and this will be observed to he the 
case here. On the west side of the fault, tlie black bed cv, dipping 
towards the south, is truncated by the fault at % and the portion on the 
upthrow side is shifted forwards or southward. Crossing the syncline, 
we meet with the same bed rising with a contrary dip; and as the upthrow 
‘'of the fault still continues on the same side, the portion of the bed on the 
west side of the fault must be sought farther south. The effect of the 
fault on the syncline is to widen the distance between the two opposite 
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outcrops of a bed on the downthrow side, or to narrow it on the upthrow 
side. On the southern slope of the anticline A, the same bed once more 
appears, and again is shifted forwards, as before, on the upthrow side. 
Hence in an anticline, the reverse effect takes place, for there the space 
between the two outcrops is narrowed on the downthrow side. A section 
along the east or upcast side of the fault would give the structure repre- 
sented in Fig. 288 (1) ; while one along the downcast side would be as 
in (2). These two sections illustrate how the shifting of the outcrops at 
the surface can be simply explained by a mere vertical movement. 



Fig. 2S9.— Map of part of the South Wales Coal-field. 

A A, Coal-measures ; L L, Carboniferous limestone dippin^^ beneath the Coal-measures us shown by the. 
arrows ; a a, clip-faults ; S, Swansea ; M, the Muinble.s ; B. G., Bristol Channel. 

Dying-out of Faults. — Dislocation may take place either by a single 
fault, or as the combined effects of two or more. Where there is only one 
fault, one of its sides may be pushed up or let down, or there may be a 
simultaneous opposite movement on either side. In any case, there must 
he a gradual dying-out of the dislocation towards either end j and one or 
more points where the displacement has reached a maximum. Sometimes, 
as may be seen in coal-workings, a fault, with a considerable maximum 
throw, splits into minor faults at the terminations. In other cases, the 
offshoots take place along the line of the main fissure. Exceedingly com- 
plicated examples occur in some coal-fields, where the connected faults 
become so numerous that no one of them deserves to be called the main 
or leading dislocation. By a series of branch-faults, the effect of a main* 
fault may be neutralised or reversed. Suppose, for example, that a 
main fault at its eastern portion throws down 60 fathoms to the north, 
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and that at intervals three faults on the same side strike off from it, each 
having a downthrow of 25 fathoms to the east ; the combined effect of 
these branch faults will be to reverse the throw. of the main fault towards 
its western end, and produce a downthrow of 15 fathoms to the south. 

Groups of Faults. — The subsidence or elevation of a large mass or 
block of rock has usually taken place by a combination of faults. Detailed 
maps of coal-fields, vsuch as those published by the Geological Survey of 
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Great Britain on a scale of six inches to a mile, furnish much instructive 
material for the study of the way in Avhich the crust of the earth has 
been reticulated by faults. In most cases, dip-faults are predominant, 
sometimes to a remarkable extent, as in the portion of the South AVales 
coal-field represented in Fig. 289. In other places, the dislocations 
run in all directions, so as to divide the ground into an irregular net- 
work. 

It often happens that, by a succession of parallel and adjoining faults, 
a series of strata is so dislocated that a given stratum, which may be near 
the surface on one side, is carried down by a series of steps to some 
distance below. Excellent examples of these Step-faults (Fig. 290) are to 



be seen in the coal-fields on both sides of the upper part of the estuary of 
the Forth. Instead, however, of having the same downthrow, parallel 
faults frequently show a movement in opposite directions. If the mass 
of rock between them has subsided relatively to the surrounding ground, 
they are Trough-faults (Fig. 291), and enclose wedge-shaped masses of 
rock. It will be observed that the hade of these faixlts is in each case 
^towards the downthrow side, and that the wedge-shaped masses with 
broad bottoms have risen, while those with narrow bottoms and broad 
tops have sunk. 

The faults of a district may nob have been the result of one series of 
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ii[iov6iiL6iitSj but of Bi lon^ succession of displuconiontSj oi of loncwed 
disturbance after prolonged quiescence. One fault sometimes displaces 
another. In regions of reversed faults and thrust -planes, as has been 
pointed out above, normal faults have sometimes taken place long after 
the first dislocations. 

Detection and tracing* of Faults.— As a rule, faults give rise to little 
or no feature at the surface, so that their existence would commonly not 
be suspected. In some places, where a fault has brought together two 
groups of rock of unequal durability, the harder mass will usually be found 
to rise above the softer, and may form a long band of higher ground, 
the margin of which is defined by the line of dislocation. Occasionally 
the broken rocks along a fault have been removed by denudation, leaving 
a long line of hollow or even a more marked gash. I he most stupendous 
display of a line of dislocation at the surface of the earth is probably 
that of the great rift which runs through the centi’e of hast Africa from 
Abyssinia for some 150Q miles southward to beyond the southern end of 
Lake Nyassa. 

Faults comparatively rarely appear in visible sections, but are apt 
rather to conceal themselves under surface accumulations just at those 
points in a ravine or other natural section where wo might hope to catch 
them. Yet they undoubtedly constitute one of the most important 
features in the geological structure of a district or countiy, and should 
consequently be traced with the greatest care. In the majority .of cases, 
in countries like much of Central and Northern Europe, where the grnund 
is covered with superficial deposits, the position of faults cannot be seen, 

. but must be inferred ; though it must be admitted that geologists have 
been prone to great recklessness in this respect, introducing faults for 
which there was little or no actual evidence, but which were convenient 
for the explanation of theoretical views of the structure of a district. 
Experience will teach the student that the mere visil>le section of a fault, 
on some cliff or shore, does not necessarily afford such clear evidence of 
its nature and efifects as may he obtained from other parts of the region, 
where it does not show itself at the surface at all. In fact, he might he 
deceived hy a single section with a fault exposed in it, and might ]>o led to 
regard that fault as an important and dominant one, while it might he 
only a secondary dislocation in the near neighbourhood of a great fr*acture, 
for which the evidence would be elsewhere obtainable, but which might 
never be seen itself. The actual position ‘(witliin a few yards) of a large 
fault, its line across the country, its effect on the surface, its influence on 
geological structure, its amount of vertical displacement at different parts 
of its course — all this information may he admirably worked out, and yet 
the actual fracture may never he seen in any one single section on the 
ground. A visible exposure of the fracture would be interesting : it 
would give the exact position of the line at that particular place ; hut it 
would not be necessary to prove the existence of the fault, nor would it 
perhaps furnish any additional information of importance. The existence^ 
of an unseen fault may usually he determined by an examination of the 
geological structure of a district. An abruptly truncated outcrop is 
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always suggestive of fracture, though sometimes it may be due to uncou- 
formable deposition against a steep declivity. If a series of strata be 
discovered, in a water-course or other exposure, dipping continuously in 
one general direction at angles of 10'" or more, and if, at a short distance, 
another portion of the same series be found inclined in another direction, 
the two thus striking at each 'other, a fault will almost always be required to 
explain their relation. If all the evidence obtainable, from the sections 
in water-courses or otherwise, be put upon a map (as in A, Fig. 292), it 
will be seen that a dislocation must run somewhere near the points marked 



Fig. Mil]), ilUustratiug tlie detection of an unseen Fault. 

A, lieUl-inai), showing the diitii actually obtained on the ground ; B, coini)lote<l ina]), .showing the 
gf!f)logical structure of the district. 

//, as there is no room for either series to turn round so as to dip) below 
the other. They must be mutually truncated. The completed mapj would 
represent them separated by a fault (f, in B). The upthrow or downcast 
side of the dislocation would be determined by the observer's knowledge 
of the order of superposition of the respective groups of strata.^ 

The existence, of a fault having been thus proved from an examination 
of the geological structure of the ground, its line across the country may 
he approximately laid down — 1st, by getting exposures of the two sets of 
rock, or the two ends of a severed outcrop on either side, as near as pos- 
sible to each other, and tracing the trend of the dislocation between; 
2nd, by noting lines of springs along the supposed course of the fault, 
subterranean water frequently finding its way to the surface along fault- 
fissures ; 3rd, by attending to surface features, such as lines of hollow, or 
of ridge rising above hollow, the effect of a fault often being to bring 
rocks of unequal resistance together, so as to allow the more durable to 
rise more or less steeply from the fracture.^ 

^ On a method of determining the actual direction of movement, ■whether lateral or 
vertical, in faults, see V. Lake, OeoL Mac}. 1897, p. 645. 

- De la Beche, ‘Geol. Observer,’ p. 561. 
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Origin of Faults.— In countries where the rocks have not imdei*gone 
much disturbance, and where therefore stratified formations are still not 
far removed from their original approximate ' horizontality, fafdts are 
generally due to mere subsidence of the crust (Normal Faults). As has 
been above stated, the great majority of faults everywhere IVclong to this 
class. Van Hise has proposed to class them as Gravity Faulir^ seeing that 
gravity is chiefly concerned in their introduction. Where, on the other 
hand, rocks have been much compressed and plicated, l)oth minute and 
also gigantic faults have been produced by tangential thrust ( Reversed 
Faults, Overtlirust). Experimental illustration has shown liow by lateral 
pressure on suitable materials most of the chief features in these faults 
can be imitated. In the case of normal faults, a part of the crust of tlic 
earth is widened until this effect leads to the plication of the subsiding area, 
which thus adjusts itself to its new j^osition. In^the case of overtlirusts, 
the area of the crust is diminished. Both lateral thrust and sulKsidence 
have often been concerned in the origin of the dislocations of a much- 
fractured area. 
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